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SCENE AMONG THE HIGHLANDS. 

(SBB BNORAVINO ) 

The rude aspects of nature in the neighborhood of 
Lakes George and Champlain, assort with those stormy 
scenes of warrior life which have become associated 
with these rough regions. Here Dieskau, the French* 
man, and Johnson, the commander of the provincial 
forces, aided by the celebrated Sachem, Hendrick, 
fought a severe battle in 1755. The Revolutionaiy 
conflicts which followed, consecrated the soil and the 
sceneiy. And even during the last war a tragic in- 
terest was added to all the past by the naval skill of 
M'Donough, and the heroism of the brave American 
tars, who destroyed the British fleet, and took undis- 
puted possession of these seas. 

Those times are past. We trust in God that the 
two Christian nations by whose differences the quiet 
of these seaii was disturbed, will learn war no more, 
and that, instead of such savage conflicts, they will 
blend their influence in endeavors to spread the Gospel 
of peace, and advance its dominion over a wicked and 
perishing world. Such fraternal eflbrts for the good of 
mankind might be hailed as a pledge of the approach- 
ing reign of the Messiah. May God unite the nations 
in this work of Christian benevolence ! May he call 
them from carnal conflicts, and gather them, as a great 
fraternity of sanctified philanthropists, to the battle of 
the Lord of hosts, and move them by his grace to labor 
for so great and glorious an end as the introduction of 
that blessed period, when « 

" Peace shall visit earth, and tnith let in 
Her wakening daylight on a world of sin." 



EVENING STAR. 

TBBSITICATIOir OF OSSIAS's ADSRESS. 

Hail ! glowing orb of dark, descending night ! 
Fair, in the distant west, thy spotless light! 
From forth thy cloud thou lift'st thy unshorn head, 
While o'er the hills thy stately steps are led — 
Declare what see'st thou on the plain displayed 1 
Within their caves the stormy winds are laid — 
The murmuring torrent cometh from afar — 
Waves roaring climb the rocks in noisy war — 
The evening flies are on their feeble wing, 
And with their hum the fields and valleys ring; 
But what dost thou behold, thou peerless light? 
Thou smilest, and departest with the night; 
Then waves around thee haste, in joyous care, 
Receive thee in their arms, and bathe thy lovely hair! 
Thou silent beam, fiirewell ! let light arise. 
And Ossian's soul explore the mystic skies! 
Vol. HI.— 1 



Original. 
MOSES ON PI8GAH. 

BT JOHN T. BEAMS. 

The aged patriarch on the mountain stood 

And gazed with joy upon the promised land; 

Doomed yet to die, before his weary feet 

Might bear his toil-worn frame o'er Jordan's wave — 

Before, with those he loved, he might enjoy 

The promised bliss and long expected rest 

The long, gray locks which floated in the breeze, 

The furrow'd cheek, told that his pilgrimage 

On earth had been prolonged, and soon must end; 

Yet not one sigh escaped, nor murmur burst 

The barrier of his lips, nor did grief wear, 

With still, but sure corrodings, life away. 

He long had served his God, and well he knew 

That what that God enjoined, for him was best 

Calm was his brow — ^true index of the soul; 

Mild dignity had made his &ce her throne — 

His eye beamed love and gratitude and praise, 

And on each feature resignation sate. 

He bowM to God and prayed, and in that prayer. 
As if the energies of long gone years 
Were concentrated for a mighty eflbrt. 
He wrestled with Jehovah — scene sublime ! 
That voice of prayer, like incense pure, ascends. 
And heavenly seraphs guard the holy hour! 
He prayed for Israelis race, 

*<That God would spare 
And visit not upon their guilty heads, 
Demerit of their crimes ; that he would hear 
Their cries for succor, and relieve their woes; 
Heal their backslidings, and receive them back. 
As sons repentant to his heavenly fold." 

He ceased, and gazed in holy confidence, 
With vision all undimmed, to yonder sky, 
As if he saw his Master through the space- 
That Master, who, from Sinai's flaming top, 
Had giv'n to him the tables of the law; 
By whose high arm supported, he had braved 
The threats of Pharaoh, and his minions proud ; 
By whose almighty guidance he had led 
The sdff-necked people through the desert way. 
And who, with him alone of mortal men, 
Held friendly conversation, face to &ce. 
He sinks — ^his eye is dim — ^his voice is hushed ! 
Thou hast, in thy sepulchral court, O Death, 
No nobler trophy than his holy clay ! 
His ransomed spirit hath gone up to heaven. 
To take its rank in the celestial host. 
And strike its golden harp, and live for ever! 
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Original. 
THE MILLENIUM. 

BT THE EDITOR. 

The word millenium, Bignifies a thousand years. In 
theology it denotes a coming period, of the universal 
spread and prevalence of holiness. As to its manner, 
there are two diflfering opinions. The first is, that Christ 
will reign personally on the earth, and that the martyrs 
and eminent Christians will rise from the dead, and 
share in his terrestrial reign. Others argue that Christ 
will not appear in person, but will come by the power 
of the Holy Spirit, and that the resurrection of the 
martyred saints denotes only the restoration of their 
holy, self-denying tempers to the hearts uf Christians. 

The former opinion has been embraced by thousands 
of learned and pious men. Justin Martyr, who wrote 
in the second century, earnestly supports it He claims 
that in his day it was the commonly received opinion. 
In modern times, Dr. Gill, Bishop Newton, Mr. Kett, 
and others of equal eminence, adopted this view of the 
subject Recently, some of the most respectable divines 
in Europe and America have become converts to the 
same faith. It is said that in England, such men as 
Baptiste Noel and Bickersteth are its firm adherents. 
The opinion is gaining advocates amongst learned Amer- 
ican divines. 

If we are correctly informed, Mr. Wollf, the convert- 
ed Jew, now a presbyter of the Church of England, 
and a sincere and zealous minister of Christ has exten- 
sively propagated this view of the millenium in the 
English Church. To him, more than to any other, 
may its present currency be traced. It is said that he 
deems this view of the prophecies important in regard 
to the conversion of the Jews. 

Some of the ablest living expositors of Scripture in 
the west agree with this opinion. A few openly advo- 
cate it Whether it gains or loses ground amongst 
the clergy, we cannot say. Our clerical acquaintances 
hold for the most part, that the millenium will be a pe- 
riod of unexampled rehgious prosperity, in which Christ 
will have spiritual dominion from sea to sea, and firom 
the rivers to the ends of the earth. This is our own 
opinion, and for the following reasons. 

1. The prophecies which relate to Christ^s millenial 
( reign are highly figurative in their style. This is the 

case with the Book of Revelation. To interpret the 
fourth verse of the twentieth chapter as simply imply- 
ing a restoration of the spirit of the martyrs to the 
Church, seems to us a warrantable license, taking into 
view the genius of the Apocalypse, Should we insist 
on the literal sense of this text, why not also on the 
passages which describe the binding of Satan with a 
great chain, or the flight of the woman into the wilder- 
ness. 

2. The personal reign of Jesus on earth is hardly 
consistent with some portions of Scripture, especially 
those texts which speak of his second advent ** And 
it is appointed unto men once to die, but afler this 
the judgment,' so Christ was once offered to bear 
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the sins of many ; and unto them that look for him 
shall he appear the second time without sin unto salva- 
tion." Here the judgment and the "second coming" 
are connected, in a way that precludes the millenial 
advent 

3. The passage in Revelation xx, 4, speaks not of 
the bodies, but of the souls of the martyrs. " I saw 
the souk of them that were beheaded for the witness of 
Jesus, and for the word of God; and they lived and 
reigned with Christ a thousand years." How naturaf 
to interpret this as denoting the restoration to the 
Church, in her millenial state, of the purity and zeal 
which glowed in the hearts of her ancient confessors. 
As Elijah was restored to the world in the person of 
John the Baptist, of whom the Savior said, " Elias hath 
already come;" so the ancient witnesses will return in 
the persons of many holy ministers, who shall not count 
their lives dear unto them, if they may but minister as 
becomes the Gospel, and finish their course with joy. 
Happy Church, and blessed period, when a martyr's 
spirit shall glow in* every pious bosom ! And " the time 
is at hf nd." There are signs which none need to mis- 
take, of the near approach of the Savior*s universal 
dominion. He shall soon '* take to himself his great 
power, and reign King of nations, as he is King of 
saints." 

As to the commencement of this happy period, we 
Have little to say concerning it It is near at hand. 
Of this there can be no doubt How near — ^whether 
at the door, or one, twenty-five, or one hundred and 
fifty-eight years distant, can be of little consequence. 
Too much may have been written already on this point 
It is important to beUeve firmly that it is near; but 
what practical benefit could result from knowing the 
day or the yearl 

It seems to us unadvised to draw the attention of the 
Church to what may properly be called curious and 
unlearned questions. And have we not done it in 
regard to the millenium? Its exact period, its mode of 
commencing, its implications as it regards the personal 
coming of Christ, are of no great practical moment, or 
they would have been revealed so clearly as not to admit 
of pros and eons. These are unlearned questions — that 
is, they are unlearnable, not being set forth with cer- 
tainty in the Scriptures. The fact that they are not, 
is a hint to man. He should let them alone, or at least 
touch them lightly and difi&dently. Over and above 
mere hints, we are admonished to " avoid " them. " It 
is not for us to know the times and seasons which God 
hath put in his own power." Creatures cannot tell us 
the when of these things, nor the how in any precise 
detail. Why should we, launching on the sea of God's 
providence, attempt to navigate regions which the chart 
he has given does not cover! Let us explore where 
he ofifers pilotage and anchorage. Let us bear away 
from courses uninvited and unwarranted, and betake 
ourselves to the voyage on which he sends us. He 
commissions us to sail in the regions of lepentance, 
and afterwards in the regions of &ith and love. When 
we have circumnavigated these fields, and have no more 
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discoveries to make or depths to sound, let us strive 
how many we can take in convoy over the regions we 
have so thoroughly explored. When we have the world 
in our wake, and not a crafl on its surface is heading 
towards perdition, then — no, not even then may we 
launch beyond the limits of our commission ! Then 
we will cast anchor, and wait for farther orders. 

8ome think these things are revealed. If revealed, 
why so much labored argument? why so many and 
differing opinions? If revealed, they are facts, and 
should be presented as clearly as the facts of history. 
What orthodox couplet of high or low Churchmen ever 
debated whether there shall be a resurrection and a 
judgment — whether there is a heaven or a hfeU ! These 
are Gospel postulates with all but infidels. So is the 
millenium ; but not its period, nor the manner of Christ's 
coming to dwell among his saints ; whether in person, 
or by the presence of the Comforter. Let us hold on 
to the postulate then, and make good use of it, but 
leave all else where God is pleased to leave it. Let us 
hold on to the postulates, that courage and zeal may 
not be wanting in the war&re whose issues involve thi^ 
holy, blessed millenium. 

Some other things are revealed which it deeply con- 
cerns us to ponder. We should know that perilous 
times are at hand. Dread darkness will go before the 
sunrise of the millenium. This is told us for a warn- 
ing. Shall we stir curious questions, and pass admoni- 
tions by ? He would be a reckless officer, who should 
disregard the reports of faithful spies. "An ambush," 
say they, <*is in your van. A fearful foe lurks in the 
fastnesses of yonder heights, at the base of which you 
are leading your thronging legions." The commander 
hears, calls a halt, draws up his troops, and when they 
wait to hear a spirit-stirring appeal to their courage and 
ambition, and warnings to beware, their General enter- 
tains them with lively and graphic descriptions of the 
dties they shall conquer, and the booty they shall win. 
I« this the way to triumph ? It is the way to disaster 
and defeat. Is it not our way ? What, sing and shout 
in millenial tones, while ambuscades are thickening all 
around us, and shutting Zion in on every side ! An 
army of formalists presses her on one side, and hosts 
of errorists on the other side. These mix and sweeten 
poisons to destroy her — those waft upon her the spirit 
of slumber. Under both, she nods and sickens. And 
shall we fall to and entertain her drowsy, enfeebled 
senses, with things sweet and savory to her palate? 
She wants music. Give it to her; but let it be none 
of your soft, cozening symphonies about a " millenium 
at hand." Sound an alarm in God's holy mountain. 
The foe ! the foe ! should be exclaimed by all her watch- 
men along the extended walls of Jerusalem. Yet she 
is putting off her armor, as though her enemy were 
finally and for ever repulsed. Repulsed ! There never 
was an hour in fifteen centuries so full of brooding 
mischief to the Church, as is this very hour. Her own 
zeal has inspirited her foes, and her own providence has 
taught them. Would to God that she could profit by 
her own experience, as they do by her example ! 



One thing is certain. Ours will be a day of conflict 
The Scriptures which admonish us of perilous times, 
are so near being fulfilled, that the event begins to inter- 
pret the prophecy. The millenium, as is generally sup- 
posed, may be near — that is, within two centuries of 
us. But in the meantime, there are waiting for sudden 
development the elements of fiercer persecutions than 
ever yet raged on earth. These the Church must en- 
dure, and she should be making ready for the travail. 

Is this unwelcome intelligence? It ought to be most 
welcome. Persecutions are precursory of the millen- 
ium. ** In the last days, perilous times shall come." 
And if perils are to herald the reign of the Messiah, 
shall we dread their approach? They are graves which 
lie between us and the augured triumphs of the cross. 
They are shadows which we are assured must gather 
around us, that out of their deepest gloom may spring, 
to our transport, the intense, abiding light. Shall we 
lament the trials, which however they involve us, are 
harbingers of Zion's universal conquests ? No. We 
hail the era of persecution. If we must pass through 
this strait gate to the millenium, thank God that we 
begin to feel its pressure. Let the enemy exult upon 
us — let the kindling fires burst forth — let blood flow 
like rivers. These violences are the throes of a new 
birth, and shall result in the regeneration of a world. 

But in the meantime, what should be the attitude of 
the Church ? It should be boldlt/ offensive. No efTort 
should bo relaxed, no emprise of charity abandoned. 
Otherwise, her zeal and toil should be increased a thous- 
and-fold. She should be above past example a praying, 
laboring, suflering witness for Jesus and his truth. 

First, she should be a praying witness. We contin- 
ually forget the power of prayer ; or if not, we are in- 
dolent and worldly, and do not apply this power to help 
on the conquests of Zion. If you were now called 
upon to select the most efficient of Christ's militant fol- 
lowers, to whom more than to any others, Zion is in- 
debted for her advances and her victories, where would 
you look for them? In the pulpit? You might mis- 
take. Would you fix your eye on a public-spirited 
professor, who gives ten thousand dollars to a college, 
ten thousand to a theological seminary, ten thousand to 
the missions, and ten thousand to the Bible society ? 
You might greatly err. I would not go to the pulpit, 
or the lists of charities to make this selection ; but I 
would go to the closet Give me access to the devo- 
tions of the closet, and power to ascertain who spends 
most time in secret prayer, and wrestles with most faith 
and fervor for God's blessing on a perishing world, and 
I will, with bold assurance, point out the most efficient 
of Christ's militant followers. The humblest subaltern 
in Zion's armies may be the bravest of her warring 
bands — ^her champion in God's sight who seeth not as 
man seeth — ^who judges not from the outward or formal 
organization of the Church, but looketh on the heart 
Probably such a champion might be found in some un- 
distinguished mother in Israel, who for fifty years has 
been drawing nearer and nearer to God, and now with 
almost open vision, a faith clear as sight, wrestles day 
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and night for the revival of God's work, exclaiming, 
O, that the salvation of Israel were come out of Zion ! 

And this is emphatically woman's sphere. Does she 
ask what she can do for Zion? I answer, pray. Pray 
as Abraham did for Sodom, (and with more persever- 
ance.) Do this and you shall stand in the front of bat- 
tle. The invincibles in Immanuers army are those 
who, with uplifted weapons, receive the enemy on their 
knees. Woe to them who make an onset in this direc- 
tion. They will meet the captain of the Lord's host, 
and will be scattered like chaff before the wind. 

And when the whole Church awakes to prayer — 
when each of her members thirsts afler God, and weeps 
day and night for perishing sinners, the world will be 
moved. A heavenly power will descend and sway the 
minds of its perishing millions, and like the multitudes 
on the day of Pentecost, these millions will exclaim with 
one voice, " Men and brethren, what shall we do V* 

But the Church must be a laboring witness for God. 
She must no longer busy herself about the world. 
She must turn her energies into another channel. 
Her enterprise must be directed towards the relief of 
the spiritual, not merely the temporal wants of our 
nature. She must evidence that her treasure is truly 
in heaven, and that her business is to accumulate riches 
there. She must prosecute her work of saving souls 
with a zeal proportionate to her avowed estimate of the 
value of the souL She is, even now, a busy Church. 
What a bustling scene does she present to the obser- 
ver! But what is she doing? Buying and selling, 
and getting gain — hoarding up silver and gold, and 
lavishing both in extravagant outlays for sumptuous 
dwellings and pridcful display. The disciple of Jesus, 
with successful emulation, rivals the vainest and most 
profligate of the world ; and from their manner and 
apparel, who can distinguish the Church from the 
world — the modest bride of Christ from the bold and 
flaunting harlot 1 O, what a stripping of herself will 
there be from the disguises she hath so long worn! 
What a putting ofl* of pride and its coverings — what 
aversions from sin and its indulgences — what a dres- 
sing of herself in the decent attire of a humble, labor- 
ing, blood-bought Church, whose business it is to 
come out from the world, and bring the world out from 
itself to serve the living God. The hour is at hand 
when prince and princess will turn exhorters in the 
cause of God, and the saloons of the palace will wit- 
ness the birth and halleluiahs of converts to righteous- 
ness. 

And why not nowl Why not enter at once on the 
blessed avocations of pity and charity t Why not, to- 
day, commence the labors which are to bless the per- 
ishing nations with a millenium ? Let the reader and 
th^ writer make two of the number who shall toil 
henceforth to miUenialize the world. Let us, in this 
holy cause, do what our hands— our lips — ^find to do, 
with our might We may stir up others to join us in 
these labors. It may expose us to some reproach ; but 
Jesus will not frown — it may cost us suflerings ; but we 
should remember that the Church must also become 
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a suffering witness for Jesus. What will be the 
mode or amount of her sufferings we cannot well 
determine. Scorn and derision from her foes, and 
treachery from her friends, will greatly annoy and 
waste her. Her enemies have scarcely yet commenced 
their assaults. The Church has done little to provoke 
derision. She is now so like the world, that the world, 
which loves its own, can tolerate her with great com- 
fort When her example becomes reproving, and the 
world is frowned from her fellowships, we shall see a 
change. Then men will be provoked to ancient proofii 
of the malignant wickedness of the heart It will then 
be seen that God and his Son are not less abhoired 
than when Noah built the ark, and Christ was ** cru- 
cified and slain." 

But the severest suflerings of the Church will flow 
from direct and cruel persecution. Let none suppose 
for a moment that no more trials of this sort await us. 
Look for sanguinary scenes. The spirit of past ages 
is rolling back upon us, and already we can see the 
swell and hear the surge. Zion has endured sharp 
conflicts, and has won hard-fought fields. In certain 
periods of her militant career, she has been bold and 
faithful. Sometimes she might have been addressed, 

" Servant of God, well done ; well hast thou fought !" 
But to her it cannot be said, as to Abdiel — 

*^The easier conquest now remains to thee." 
Like Satan and his discomfited legions, after the first 
day's onset, her enemies have invented new weapons 
of war, and 

** Not distant far, with heavy pace, the foe 
Approaching gross and huge," 

trains his infernal enginery, compasses the camp of the 
saints about, and is waiting to lay waste the beloved city. 
Our business should be to prepare to witness for Jesus 
by meek and patient suffering. The approaching con- 
flict will call for the exercise of all the passive virtues. 
True, wo must remit no holy enterprise. Our missions 
must be sustained, our revivals encouraged, our benev- 
olent associations all cherished and multiplied a thous- 
and fold ; but while we act, we must also be ready to 
die for Jesus. 

In conclusion, if all the Church were to assume the 
attitude of a prayings lahoringy suffering witness for 
Jesus, we need not look far forward to the millenium. 
We should suddenly find ourselves making our trium- 
phant entrance upon its opening scenes of light and 
joy. 



Some well meaning Christians tremble for their sal- 
vation, because they have never gone through a val- 
ley of tears and sorrow to arrive at regeneration : to 
satisfy such minds, it may be observed, that the slight- 
est sorrow for sin is suflScient, if it produce amend- 
ment, and that the greatest is insufficient if it do not 
Therefore, by their own fruits let them prove them- 
selves; for some soils will take the good seed, with- 
out being watered by tears, or harrowed up by aiflic- 
Ition. 
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Original. 
"LET WELL ALONE." 

"LsT well alone," is one of those wise old saws 
which, in all of its homeliness, has — ^upon the author- 
ity of our grand-mothers — come down to us from time 
immemorial; and it is still just as apt of admonition 
as ever it was; for it suits to a fashion which never 
changes, but is perpetuated to all the races and all the 
generations of men ; namely, the fashion of being not 
quite satislied with their present condition — ^by which 
we mean to say, with the circumstances by which they 
are surrounded; for, alas! the self-conceit and pride 
of man would fain persuade him that all within is just 
as it should be. And whilst God is supplying to him, 
in gpreater or less measure, those things which he needs, 
the devil, abetting his ingratitude, is marring his con- 
tent, and instigating him to "comparisons" which "are 
odious," and also idle ; and because he possesses not 
all that his inordinate desires would claim, moving him 
to "a change" And herein may we see, even in con- 
nection with the act, its necessary punishment. We 
would speak in reg^d to the affairs of business. Look- 
ing about the world, hither and thither, do we not see 
that all who, in their beginnings, despise ** the day of 
small things," and in their thankless impatience give 
up a certainty for a "speculation," almost invariably 
injure themselves; and continuing to pluck on from 
bad to worse, they finally end in total bankruptcy. 

The young tare deceived in this matter. They be- 
lieve, if their affairs are not in a very prosperous train, 
that by effecting a change they are only exerting a 
proper spirit — the energy of their time of life— and 
that they were rather blame-worthy to abide in small 
profits, when, by "enterprise," they may become rich 
at once. 

And, indeed, there is very much to be said in exten- 
uation of the young upon this subject; for all the ten- 
dencies of the age are to extremes, alias, to bankruptcy. 
And this sin rests upon the thousands of "bold bad 
men" of mature life, who, having squandered their 
means, perhaps the patrimony of pains-taking fathers, 
and impatient of industry, and having nothing to lose, 
dash into some "brilliant speculation," and, possibli/, 
by swindling all whom they have involved in the 
scheme, come out themselves rich. Yet no less for that 
are they swindlers. Yet what recks it — ^whilst they 
feast their friends — whilst they open the house of hos- 
pitality, and are liberal to popular purposes, giving back 
a fiuthing upon a thousand dollars — they are still ac- 
credited. Is not such an one a " noble fellow," "whole 
hearted," one that "knows how to give!" "he never 
grudges a penny," not he ! &c. 

But why do persons not discriminate character more 
than they do 1 Why do they receive, upon the word of 
others, what it concerns themselves to know for them- 
selves? namely, the moralities, at least the honesty of 
their associates ! Is there not an extreme meanness, too, 
in participating the luxuries procured by these peisons? 
No doubt of that; but "many a one does it," and 
"what all the world does must be right" The latter 



aphorism probably originated as touching some mere 
custom which involved no question of morals, and was 
well enough in its place. But to affect to impose it as 
a grave truth b a most strange perversion. And very 
few persons, if they would take the trouble to think, are 
so dull as not to distinguish the matter of fact condition 
of things from the mere imposed apology. They 
should know that "apology" should never be valued 
as equivalent to that which it excuses — in short, they 
know right from wrong. But habits of selfish indul^ 
gence, or the puerile fear of offending the base, or the 
indolence of siding with the multitude, and many such 
like unfaithfulnesses, hinder them from withdrawing 
themselves, or even from giving a voice against the ac- 
credited culprit, who keeps what is called "good com- 
pany !" 

But to keep more near to our subject Worse than 
this, the holder of moneys, so procured, is said, in mer- 
chants phrase, to "have effected a vast amount of 
business" — to "be a very smart man" — to have "raised 
himself from poverty " — to be " a man of a thousand," 
and many more such striking eulogisms are bestowed 
upon him who has in truth only "become rich too 
fast" That he is denounced in the text is never ap- 
plied to him ; for he is tried mostly by his fellows, and 
they never meddle with such things. Now is not all 
this calculated to confuse the youth just assuming 
business? It does more than that — it confuses in the 
principle and it leads in the practice. And if such an 
one shall be his exemplar, being not as expert as his 
master, he will probably oflen change his business, and 
that to its necessary issue, of a losing result But who 
is to blame? Every father is to blame if he do not, 
early and late, time and again, hold such characters up 
to the detestation of his growing sons. Let them, by 
time and example, " here a little and there a little," point 
the morality of shunning them. Let them keep them out 
of their company, and out of the company of their sons 
until it is impossible that they shall swerve into any sort 
of liking for them or their ways ; and at the same time 
that they inculcate moderation and patience in acquiring, 
point them to the possible sources of a livelihood by these 
methods; and more than all, put them' early enough to 
business — initiate them, and it can be done little by 
little only. A boy already of seventeen or eighteen 
years, if he have been put to no duties, has had no 
training, is totally hopeless of any resource within him- 
self. He feels as if the thing were impossible. He is 
timid, and awkward, and discouraged. You wonder 
at this, for perhaps your son has been accounted more 
than ordinarily apt, and yet simpler boys have got the 
start of him here. But you do not wonder, when you 
see the youth of sixteen or seventeen years, who, for 
the first time in his life, mounts a horse — ^you do not 
wonder that he cannot ride; for you well know it is 
because he has not been trained to it You know that 
if a father wishes his son to become a good horseman, 
he practices him from the time almost that he can hold 
a bridle; and you know then it is almost a matter of 
course that he becomes an adept in riding, feels assured 
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and at ease, is competent to any little emergency that 
may occur, and can manage the horse to his use. He 
is the master of the horse, not the horse of him. At 
this you do not wonder; yet in a matter a thousand 
times more complex, engrossing mind and character, 
and requiring every form of attention, you think it pos- 
sible to succeed without practice. But not so. As the 
youth who has grown to manhood without ever having 
managed a horse, wiU never become an accomplished 
horseman — will never be "handy" at it, so neither will 
the youth without training be competent to bilsiness— 
never apprehend the thousand minute duties and obser- 
vances, not of performance alone, but of time, and 
place, and opportunity, and of exigency and retrieve- 
ment. Yet that such an one can never in his life be- 
come an expert man of business you do not calculate! 
But so it is. His activity has run to waste, or has run 
another course — his thoughts and tastes have been en- 
grossed in other objects until they lead him. And if 
duty or necessity now compels a course of business, it 
is with no small difficulty and an almost irrepressible 
distaste that he sets about it, burdened as he is with a 
double task ; for he must disembarrass himself of old 
habits before he can institute new ones. And if he 
have no inheritance, he feels as if he had rather shuffle 
through the world without property, than endure what 
seems to him the drudgery of working for it 

And such is the origin of many an unhappy and 
despicable loafer ! Yet how easy and sweet is the pro- 
gress of the young boy who is trained betimes to his 
occupation. It seems as simple to him as going up 
the stairs; and having his energies engrossed, and his 
wishes stayed, he is happy in that self-respect which, 
however young, he naturally craves. And the parent 
who does thus much for his children does mare for them, 
and they are taught to rest in their jndy, and to that 
also do they refer their duties. 

The world at large look on and deem that family of 
children to be most felicitously situated who are bom 
to an ample fortune, and that, too, even when the father, 
confiding in money alone, leaves them unprovided with 
the knowledge and the method of retaining it Yet 
the frugal parent with moderate means, or indeed one 
destitute of money, who yet puts his sons betimes into 
the methods of procuring it, does for them much more 
than the other, with however large a fortune, can pos- 
sibly do for his with a bequest alone. In the one in- 
stance, the heir is possessed alone of that which, to a 
proverb, "takes to itself wings and flies away;" to say 
nothing of all the deteriorating influences to which, in 
idle hands, it ministers; whilst the other "portionless" 
hoy, as he LB called, is initiated into methods of creating 
supplies which the other only knows how to squander ; 
and this ability is an unalienable possession. So that, 
rationally speaking, the condition of the two can never 
be compared — the one having, in the passage of life, so 
incomparably the advantage of the oUier — and he is 
the one who works for himself. 

We do not assert that no heir, who enhances not his 
inheritance, yet preserves it unimpaired. Some small 
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number do— fiuch, perhaps, as are of low and unexci- 
table temperament— K>r some few philosophers— or the 
reader — the private scholar; but scholarship is an e/n- 
ploymenij and that shall itself save from squandering. 
But all will concur with us in the position that most 
men either gain or lose money as a characteristic trait 
And this latter evil is what we deprecate ; for how great 
an evil the want of money is ! It is not in one sense 
alone that the moneyed man is said to be "independent" 
His character, in the collision of life, cannot have play, 
unless he can "afford" that it should. We do not 
refer to any sinister purposes; but he will be repudi- 
ated of his very virtues if he is poorer than his asso- 
ciates; and he will conceive all those disgusts at the 
world's injustice, which not his self-love alone but even 
truth revolts at It b indeed a most inconvenient thing 
to be poor. 

But to return to our subject, i. e., the changing of 
business. We ought to say that the being competent, 
and betimes versed in any pursuit, is a greater safeguard 
against this evil. The notion of change is probably 
more oflen suggested by the uneasiness of not knowing 
how to manage the present concern than from, any other 
cause. Some indeed there are of so roving and vagrant 
a temper that they must carry their love of novelty 
even into their business. And they are of those of 
whom it is said that " they have tried a good many 
diflerent things," but "they don't seem to get along- 
with any." And so it is. In wishing to change they 
should reflect that the object looked to may, on acquain- 
tance, prove as unsatisfying as that in possession, with 
the disadvantage and loss attendant on a breaking up 
of the old, and the outlay for new arrangements. And 
more than the loss of customers and clients is the break- 
up of confidence as to the stability and soundness of 
character in him who so acts. In contemplating a 
change — a new plan of life — ^whatever else may be the 
calculations, it is generally overlooked that we are so 
strongly attracted to the points which strike our regard^ 
that we leave quite out of view the contingent disad- 
vantages which belong to it, to say nothing of all the 
concomitant annoyances which complete the picture. 

That these latter belong to every state of life we 
acknowledge; yet it is much easier to cope with the 
evils and the disagreeables to which we are accustomed, 
than to " flee to others which we know not of." And 
this tendency calls for the restraining and coercive hand 
of the guardian, or the parent, from earliest life. The 
parent remaining is, perhaps, the widowed mother ; and 
to her we would commend vigilance, decision, and 
promptness in placing her sons **8oon enough*' to busi- 
ness. We are aware that in the early season of be- 
reavement she has little heart for performances of this 
sort, and that her affection, particularly at this time, 
may betray her into a laxity of discipline which her 
judgment would contemn. Yet she cannot too soon 
say to herself whether her sons are or are not to be 
trained to business; and postponement neither changes 
the nature of the regulation nor abates its difficulties. 
Its difficulties, perhaps, are only of the unconsenting 
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childi loth and ignorant of his own good, and timid 
and apprehensive because of his inexperience. This 
is transiently painful. But what earthly advantage 
have we without its trial and its tax ? The child may 
work, too., with his hands — the "manual labor schools" 
and the "lyceums" are rife about the country; and the 
beautiful expanse from the Valley of th'e Mississippi to 
the Pacific Ocean, affords its thousand sites to allure 
and to reward the farmer — ^the happy, healthy, respec- 
table farmer. From that occupation, at least, there is 
very little danger of changing; for we apprehend that 
the sentiment of the son of nature, fresh from the cam- 
paign, in first threading the mazes of a city, is, " what 
insanity possessed the people that crowd their dwel- 
lings into the nooks and cranies of a city, when the 
open fields are in sight!" And his is a genuine taste. 
Appropos of work. It is now an idea, subscribed to 
by many, that they do not deem it a good to leave their 
sons a fortune ; for, say they, " let them go to work 
and get one for themselves," then " they will know how 
to value it" This is excellent; yet amongst the many 
who say it, but few act on the principle further than to 
spend more freely themselves, without putting their 
sons in the way to obtain it; so that, with this super- 
considerateness, they neither leave their children a for- 
tune, nor aid them in procuring one. And we should 
deem the "reformed method" rather as squinting to the 
selfishness of the father, than as revealing benefit to 
his children. But not to fatigue our reader with too 
much digression we will close; and as we commenced 
with one excellent old proverb, so, as a sort of corollary 
to it, we will finish with another; namely, "Seek rather 
to improve the business you are in, than to endeavor 
afier a new one." Philakthropos. 
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CHRISTIANITY AND WOMAN. 

The propagation of Christianity is the most impor- 
tant work which can engage the attention of mankind. 
The rise, progress, and downfall of empires — the lives 
of philosophers and of princes may furnish useful and 
interesting materials for thought and reflection, but 
nothing is so momentous as the dififusion of the light 
of the Gospel. It is this which brings to nations sit- 
ting in darkness and in the shadow of death the knowl- 
edge of salvation; and it bears this knowledge from 
the Source of infinite wisdom and goodness. No re- 
sources of nature have ever been found sufficient to 
impart this knowledge. In vain do we look for it in 
the most profound lessons of philosophy. Science, in 
all ages, without a divine revelation, has left man where 
it found him — "dead in trespasses and sins." 

The human family has fallen from innocence and 
rectitude, and in its fall has contracted blindness in the 
understanding, aversion from God in the affections, and 
stubbornness and opposition of will to all spiritual 
good; and these disordered powers, by exerting their 
corresponding influences upon the soul, bring it into sin- 
ful subjection as by the force of an invincible law, and 



constitute the source of all moral evil. Though man 
has thus fallen, he remains a rational being; and as 
such, he is still a subject of moral government 

In no part of society does Christianity exert a more 
benign influence than over woman. It not only ele- 
vates her to her proper sphere, and secures to her respect, 
but also opens a wide field for the exercise of those pe- 
culiar virtues which, under the influence of a pure re- 
ligion, become so brilUant and alluring in her character. 
When controlled by ardent pie^, the retired walks of do- 
mestic life are enlivened by her cheerfiilness, and render- 
ed attractive by the influence of her devotedness to God. 
Her attentions mitigate, in a thousand forms, the lot of 
suflering humanity — soothe the pains of sickness and 
the anguish of death. In no situation is she destitute 
of means for winning souls to Christ ; while her noble 
energies, combined with prudence, find ample scope in 
impressing character on the youthful mind, and in 
appropriately training the immortal spirit for its pres- 
ent vocations, and its future destiny. 

When we regard Christiani^ not only as designed 
to be enjoyed, and to be practiced in order to its enjoy- 
ment, but also as the means of staying the desolations 
of sin, and of saving souls from death, how natural 
that its principles should receive the countenance and 
aid of woman! Accordingly, woman has been its 
warmest advocate. One has well remarked, that " were 
the Christian rehgion to be banished from the earth, 
its last altar would be the female heart." " Woman 
was last at the cross and first at the sepulchre, last at 
the burial and first to look on the risen Jesus." The 
cross of Christ is lifted up to the sight, that all might 
look and believe; but woman particularly should clasp 
and hold it as with a death grasp ; for has not Christi- 
anity been the triumph of woman ? It came to bring 
into notice a class of virtues, that man, in the pride of 
his heart, despised as womanly. It proclaims Gob's 
approbation of those virtues, and shows that they do 
not spring up spontaneously, nor grow in the unre- 
generated heart 

In almost every country, particularly in the eastern 
world, woman has her certain place. She has to per- 
form offices of hardship and servitude repugnant to her 
very nature. In Austria we see her making mortar, 
digging cellars, and wheeling out the clay; and there, 
too, we see her harnessed with cattle to a plough, while 
her husband may apply the lash equally to both. She 
saws and splits wood, drags coal about the streets, and 
wheels such loads to market as, in our country, would 
be considered a heavy task for beasts of burden. In 
Asia, in regions smiling with the ceaseless verdure of 
the tropics, she is doomed to toil, unprotected from the 
sun, and is regarded by her master as destitute of a 
soul. But it is not necessary to enlarge. The sad 
stoiy of woman's wrongs where the true God is not 
worshiped ought to be familiar to all. To those who 
live in this enUghtened land — whose lines have fallen to 
them in such pleasant places — it should be an occasion 
of gratitude that the cause of female education ia rap- 
idly progressing. Here the sentiment of community 
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abhors the doctrine of woman's mental inferiority. 
Here Christianity, to which we owe the most common 
privileges of our being, is offering to our sex the means 
of boundless improvement. We are incited, by every 
consideration of gratitude, as well as of self-respect, to 
urge on with vigor our course of preparation for the 
high and responsible duties of this life, through which 
we may be enabled, in the highest degree, to promote 
the happiness of man in the world to come. 

H. G. 
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THE VALUE OF SPEECH. 

Speech is a rich blessing. We were not made in- 
telligent that we might shut up thought within our- 
selves ; but to give it a voice, and exchange ib for oUi- 
ers' thoughts. Our power over others lies not in the 
amount of thought within us, but in the power of 
bringing out what we possess. A person of more tlian 
ordinary intellectual vigor may be a cypher in society, 
wanting sldll in the use of language, or a proper and 
graceful mode of expression. 

Not only do we influence the minds of others, but 
we greatly aid our own intellect by giving distinct and 
forcible utterance to our conceptions. We undei-stand 
ourselves better— our own ideas grow clearer by the 
very effort to make them^clear to others. Our social 
rank, too, depends greatly on our conversational powers. 

The principal distinction between those who are 
called gentlemen, and the vulgar, lies in this: the vul- 
gar are awkward in manners, and are essentially want- 
ing in propriety, clearness, and force of expression. 
Persons who never open their lips without violating 
some rule in syntax, or who are unable to address us 
without darkening their meaning by a confused, un- 
skillful mode of communication, cannot take the place 
to which their natural good sense entitles them. 

To have agreeable intercourse with the intelligent, 
we must speak their language, and be able to commu- 
nicate as well as to receive instruction. The pleasure 
and profit of social intercourse depend almost entirely 
on our colloquial talents. Thoughts are communicar 
ted, sympathies exchanged, joys and sorrows made 
known through the medium of language ; and without 
this faculty we should be but little removed from the 
brute creation. Wit sharpens wit, thought produces 
thought Our knowledge is increased in an animated 
conversation. Powers, which we were unconscious of 
possessing, are developed in conversation, and often 
we wonder at our own amount of information. This 
faculty, then, is given us for improvement, and will 
tend as much as the exercise of any other faculty to 
raise us to that elevated sphere in the scale of beuig 
for which we were designed by our Creator. Conver- 
sation may be studied as a science, or practiced as an 
art Cowper says — 

" Though conversation, in its better pan, ' 
May be esteemed a gift and not an art. 
Yet much depends, as in the tiller's toil, 
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On culture and the sowing of the soil. 
Words learned by rote a parrot may rehearse 
But talking is not always to converse." 

And believing this, I would suggest to the teachers 
of our female seminaries, that, instead of one of the 
various **ohgies** now pursued as studies by young 
ladies, this more important one should be introduced. 
I think teachers would find apt scholars. Many have 
already advanced so far in the practical part of the sub- 
ject that I think they would be well qualified to afford 
assistance in the instruction of others. Let a class be 
organized, and a circle formed. The teacher might 
commence by introducing some interesting topic; and 
afler giving his own opinions, might pohtely invite 
each one of the class to favor the company with her 
views on the subject If the theme were one at all 
calculated to excite the feelings, or one upon which 
there was a diversity of opinion, I think we should 
soon ascertain that most young ladies (how taciturn 
soever they may usually appear) only want an occa- 
sion to develop their powers of elocution. We should, 
no doubt, be astonished at the sage and pithy remarks, 
the profound observations, the brilliant figures, the 
lively sallies of wit, that would flow in a continuous 
strain from lips that hitherto had always been sealed. 
It is a duty incumbent upon all to improve this Ac- 
uity — one of the most wonderful that God has be- 
stowed upon man— one that is his peculiar character- 
istic We should endeavor to provoke the dormant 
powers of speech in our friends and acquaintances. 
How often do we see verified the description of the 
poet — 

<^ The circle formed, we sit in silent state, 
L\ke figures drawn upon a dial plate." 

But let these humble suggestions become practical, 
and the silence and reserve of the social circle, so finely 
depicted in this quotation, would soon disappear. 
Friends would rejoice in a perfect understanding of 
each other^s feelings and sentiments — intellectual inter- 
course would lose its cold and unsocial formality; and 
in the vivacity and cheerfulness that would character- 
ize our fire-sides we should realize the feast of reason 
and the flow of soul. Puslla. 



Original. 
AN ACROSTIC. 

Sarah, we have heard the Savior 
Ask a welcome in our hearts; 
Rest and peace he gives for ever 
All who bid him not depart 
Haste we, then, for time is rushing 

Hourly by, with eagle wing; 
On he moves, unkindly crushing 
Low as dust each earthly thing. 
Come, then, let us claim the blessing — 
Ope our hearts a God to win — 
Mercy seek, till prayer unceasing 
Brings the holy Savior in. 

M. D£ F0BX8T. 
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MISSIONARY EFFORTS IN SAN PAULO. 

BT D. P. KIDDBB. 

The ''Sketches of Travel in Brazir* which have 
hitherto appeared in this periodical, were not penned 
without a higher object in view than the mere enter- 
tainment of those who might take an interest in their 
perusal. Experience has shown the great difficulty of 
making correctly understood, the actual nature and 
bearing of our missionary labors in South America, 
without previously giving more definite and authentic 
information respecting the state of the country, than is 
to be obtained from existing publications. Although a 
systematic arrangement of the facts and materials in my 
possession would require several numbers more, upon 
the history, literature, and manners of the country an- 
tecedent to my present topic, yet I feel anxious to 
record at this time several circutnstances connected with 
the special object of my tour in the province of San 
Paulo. 

Although two hundred years had elapsed since the 
discovery and first settlement of that province, it is not 
known that a Protestant minister of the Gospel had 
ever visited it before. Although colonized with the 
ostensible purpose of converting the natives, and sub- 
sequently inhabited by scores of monks and priests, 
there is no probability that ever before a person had en- 
tered its domains carrying copies of the word of life in 
the vernacular tongue, with the express intent of put- 
ting them in the hands of the people. 

It is necessary to remind the reculer, that throughout 
the entire continent to which reference is now made, 
public assemblies for the purpose of addresses and in- 
struction are wholly unknown. The people often as- 
semble at mass, and at religious festivals, and nearly as 
often at the theatre; but in neither place do they hear 
principles discussed or truth developed. The sermons 
in the former case are seldom much more than eulo- 
giums on the virtues of a saint, with exhortations to 
follow his or her example. Indeed, the whole system 
of means by which in Protestant countries access is had 
to the public mind, is unpracticed and unknown. The 
stranger, therefore, and especially the supposed heretic, 
who would labor for the promotion of true religion, 
must expect to avail himself of providential openings, 
rather than to rely on previously concerted plans. The 
missionary, in such circumstances, learns a lesson of 
great pracfical importance to himself; to wit, that he 
should be grateful for any occasion, however small, of 
attempting to do good in the name of his Master. The 
romantic ^notions which some entertain of a mission 
field, may become chastened and humbled by contact 
with the cold reality of facts; but the Christian heart 
will not be rendered harder, nor genuine faith less sus- 
ceptible of an entire rcKance on God. 

The unexpected friendship and aid of mine aged host 
at San Bernardo, already mentioned, was not a circum- 
stance to be lightly esteemed. Scarcely less expected 
the piovisioa made for me at the dty of 8. Paulo, 
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of letters of introduction, to gentlemen of the first re- 
spectability in the various places of the interior which 
I wished to visit At one of those places, the individ- 
ual to whom I was thus addressed, uid by whom I was 
entertained, was a Roman Catholic priest; and it affords 
me unfeigned satis&ction to say, that the hospitality 
which I received under his roof, was just what the 
stranger in a strange land would desire. 

When on reaching the town where he lived I first 
called at his house, the Padre had been absent about 
two weeks, but was then hourly expected to return. 
His nephew, a young gentleman in charge of the prem- 
ises, insisted on my remaining, and directed my guide 
to a pasture for his mules. In a country where riduig 
upon the saddle is almost the only way of traveling, it 
has become an act of politeness to invite the traveler, 
on his first arrival, to rest upon a bed or a sofa. This 
kindness having been accepted in the present instance, 
was in due time followed by a warm bath, and after- 
wards by an excellent, but a solitary dinner. Before 
my repast was ended, a party of horsemen passed by 
the window, among whom was the Padre, for whom I 
was waiting. After reading the letter which I brought, 
he entered the room and bade me a cordial welcome. 
He had arrived in company with the ex-Rcgent Feijo, 
with whom I had previously enjoyed an interview at 
the city of S. Paulo, and from whom he had received 
notices of me, as inquiring into the religious state of 
the country. My way was thus made easy to introduce 
the special topic of my mission. On showing me his 
library, a very respectable collection of books, he distin- 
guished as his favorite work Calmet*s Bible, in French, 
in twenty-six volumes. He had no Bible or Testament 
in Portuguese. J told him I had heard that an edition 
was about to be published at Rio, with notes and com- 
ments, under the patronage and sanction of the Arch- 
bishop. This project had been set on foot in order to 
counteract the circulation of the editions of the Bible 
societies, but was never carried into effect He knew 
nothing of it He had heard, however, that Bibles in 
the vulgar tongue had been sent to Rio de Janeiro, as 
to other parts of the world, which could be procured 
gratis, or for a trifling consideration. Judge of the 
happy surprise with which I heard from his lips, that 
some of these Bibles had already appeared in this neigh- 
borhood, three hundred miles distant from our deposi- 
tory at Rio. His first remark was, that he did not know 
how much good would come from their perusal, on ac- 
count of the bad example of their bishops and priests. 
I informed him frankly, that I was one of the persons 
engaged in distributing these Bibles, and endeavored to 
explain the motives of our enterprise, which he seemed 
to appreciate. 

He said Catholicism was nearly abandoned here, and 
all the world over. I assured him that I saw abundant 
proofis of its existence and influence; but he seemed to 
consider these ** the form without the power." Our 
conversation was heie interrupted, but having an op- 
portunity to renew it in the evening, I remarked, that 
knowing me to be a minister of religion, he had reason 
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to suppose I would have more pleasure in conversing 
on that subject than upon any other. 

I then told him I did not comprehend what he meant 
by saying, that Catholicism was nearly abandoned. 
He proceeded to explain, that there was scarcely any 
thing of the spirit of religion among either priests or 
people. He being only a dtaconOy had the privilege of 
criticising others. He was strong in the opinion that 
the laws enjoining clerical celibacy should be abolished, 
since the clergy were almost all de facto much worse 
than married, to the infinite scandal of religion^that 
such was their ignorance, that many of them ought to 
sit at the feet of their own people, to be instructed in 
the common doctrines of Christianity — that the spirit 
of infidelity had been of late rapidly spreading, and in- 
fecting the young, to the destruction of that external 
respect for religion, and fear of God, which used to be 
hereditary. Infidel books were common, especially 
Volney's Ruins. I asked whether things were grow- 
ing better or worse. ** Worse," he replied, *• worse con- 
tinually!" ''What means are taken to render them 
better!" "None! We are waiting the interference 
of Providence." I told him there were many pious 
persons who would gladly come to their aid, if it were 
certain they would bo permitted to do the work of the 
Lord. He thought they would be well received if they 
brought the truth; meaning, probably, if they were 
Roman Catholics. 

I asked him what report I should give to the relig* 
ious world respecting Brazil. "Say that we are in 
darkness, behind the age, and almost abandoned." 
"But that you wish for light 1" "That we wish for 
nothing. We are hoping in God, the father of lights.' ' 
I proceeded to ask him what was better calculated to 
counteract the influence of those infidel and demoraliz- 
ing works he had referred to, than the word of God. 
" Nothing," was the reply. " How much good then is 
it possible you yourself might do, both to your country 
and to immortal souls, by devoting yourself to the true 
work of an evangelist?" He assented, and hoped that 
some day he should be engaged in it. 

I had before placed in his hands two or three copies 
of the New Testament, to be given to persons who 
would receive profit from them, and which he had re- 
ceived with the greatest satisfaction. I now told him, 
that whenever he was disposed to enter upon the work 
of distributing the Scriptures, we could forward them 
to him in any quantity needed. He assured me that 
he would at any time be happy to take such a charge 
upon himself; that when the books were received, he 
would circulate them throughout all the neighboring 
country, and write an account of the manner of their 
disposal. We accordingly closed an arrangement, 
which subsequently proved highly efficient and inter- 
esting. When I showed him some tracts in Portuguese, 
he requested that a quantity of them should accompa- 
ny the remission of Bibles. On my asking how the 
ex-Regent, and others like him, would regard the circu- 
lation of the Scriptures among the people; he said they 
would rejoice in it, and that the propriety of the enter- 
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prise would scarcely admit of discussion. "Then," 
said I, " when we are engaged in this work, we can 
have the satis&ction to know that we are doing what 
the better part of your own clergy approve." " Cer- 
tainly," he replied, "you are doing what we ought to 
be doing ourselves." 

Seldom have I spent a night more happily than the 
one which followed, although sleep was disposed to ^ee 
firom my eyelids. I was overwhelmed with a sense of 
the goodness and providence of God, in thus directing 
my way to the very person out of hundreds best quali- 
fied, both in circumstances and disposition, to aid in 
promoting our great work. This fact was illustrated 
in the circumstance, that although I had a most cordial 
letter of introduction to the Vigario of the same village, 
which I left at his house, he happening to be out when 
I called, yet I did not see him at all. To use the ex- 
pression of a gentleman acquainted with the circum- 
stances, " he hid himself," as though fearing the conse- 
quences of an interview ; and by not showing at least 
the customary civilities to a stranger, greatly offended 
the gentleman who had given me the letter. The Padre, 
whose kindness I experienced, had paused in his cleri- 
cal course some years before, and was engaged in the 
legal profession, although he retained his title and char- 
acter as a priest. In correspondence with this circum- 
stance, there is scarcely any department of civil or po- 
litical life in which priests are not often found. Afler 
the second night I was under the necessity of taking 
leave of him, in order to pursue my journey. 

I found various occasions for giving tracts to persons 
with whom I met In one instance, afler having drank 
a glass of milk, for which nothing would be taken in 
payment, I offered the man of the house a tract. He 
asked what it was for. I told him it was to be read, 
and explained its contents. He said, "I do not know 
how to read." I then requested him to keep it for my 
sake, and to cause his children, a number of whom 
were around him, to learn to read. He thanked me, 
and showed the folhetinko as an object of great curi- 
osity. 

At another village I was entertained at the house of 
a German physician, a very learned and agreeable man. 
His nephew, a young gentleman who had been educa- 
ted in Grermany, was often in my room, and rendered 
himself very agreeable by his frank and intelligent con- 
versation. He represented this to be one of the most 
religious places in the country, having a large number 
of churches and priests, in proportion to the population. 
In one church, particularly, the priests were unusually 
strict; and in the judgment of my informant, quite 
fanatical. They always wore their distinguishing habit, 
were correct in their moral deportment, required persons 
belonging to their circle to commune very often, and 
moreover, discountenanced theatres. This latter cir- 
cumstance was unusual; for in addition to the clergy 
being often present at such amusements, there was even 
in that place the instance of a theatre attached to a 
church. 

I introduced to this young gentleman the subject of 
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circulating the Bible. He at once acknowledged the 
importance of the enterprise, and expressed great desires 
that it should go forward ; saying that the Brazilians 
once understanding the objects of the friends of the 
Bible, could not but appreciate them in the most grate- 
ful manner. He proposed to converse with his friends, 
to see what could be done towards distributing copies 
among them. I put two Testaments in his hands as 
specimens. The next morning be told me, that having 
exhibited them the evening previous to a company of 
young persons, there had arisen a universal demand for 
them, and many became highly urgent not to be over- 
looked in the distribution. He consequently repeated 
his assurance that the sacred books would be received 
with universal delight, and requested a number of co- 
pies to be sent to his address. I was told that here also 
many of the rising generation had very little respect 
for religion, through the influence of infidel writings, 
and of other causes. The apology for almost any 
license was, <« I am a bad Catholic." The people gen- 
erally assented to the dogmas of the Church, but seldom 
complied with its requirements, except when obliged to 
do so by their parents, or prompted by the immediate 
fear of death. The rules requiring abstinence from 
meats on Wednesdays and Fridays, also during Lent, 
had been abolished by a dispensation from the diocesan 
Bishop for the last six years, and the Provincial Assem- 
bly had just asked a repetition of the same favor. The 
decision of the Bishop had not then transpired, but 
many of the people were expressing a disposition to Uve 
as they should list, be it either way. 

Just previous to my visit to this place, a young man 
of a respectable family, having sunk his fortune in an 
attempted speculation on a newly arrived cargo of Afri- 
can slaves, had committed suicide. It was said to be 
the first instance of that crime ever known to be com- 
mitted in the vicinity, and the result was, an unusual 
excitement among all classes. I may here observe, that 
suicide is exceedingly rare throughout the whole of 
Brazil; and there can be but little question that the 
rules of the Church, depriving its victim of Christian 
burial, have exerted a good influence in investing the 
subject with a suitable horror and detestation. Would 
to Heaven a similar influence had been exerted against 
other sins, equally damning, but more insidious. The 
very abomination of moral desolation could exist in the 
same community almost unrebuked ; while the assassin 
himself would find many chances of protection and 
escape. 

At a third village I was entertained by a merchant, 
of truly liberal ideas, and of unbounded hospitality. 
He also offered to co-operate with me in the circulation 
of the sacred volumes, not only in his own town, but 
also in the regions beyond. 

Having accomplished a journey of about two hun- 
dred miles under very favorable circumstances, I again 
reached the city of S. Paulo. I had not staid so long 
in various places as I should have been interested and 
happy to do. In compliance with affectionate invitations. 
I had, however, important reasons for not indulging my 



pleasure in this respect. My mmd had dwelt intensely 
upon the state of the country, as shown by facts coomio- 
nicated to me from various and unexceptionable sources. 
I had anxiously inquired how something for its good 
might be accomplished ; whether there was any possi- 
bility of exceeding the slow and circumscribed limits 
of private personal communication of the truth. Hope, 
in answer, had sprung up in my mind, and was begin- 
ning to be cherished with fond expectation. 

From the idea of distributing a couple of dozens of 
Testaments in several schools of the dty, I was led to 
think of the practicabiUty of introducing the same aa 
reading books in the schools of the whole province. 
This seemed the more desirable fi'om the fact, univer- 
sally affirmed, that there then prevailed an almost entire 
destitution of any books for such use in the schools. 
The Montpelier Catechism was more used for this pur- 
pose than any other book; but it had Uttle efficacy in 
fixing religious principles upon a pioper basis, to resist 
the undermining process of infidelity. 

Encouraged by the uniform thankfulness of those 
individuals to whom I presented copies, and also by the 
judgment of all to whom I had thought proper to sug- 
gest the idea, I had finally resolved to ofler to the gov- 
ernment, in some approved form, a donation of Testa- 
ments, corresponding in magnitude to the wants of the 
province. Fortimately I had in the Secretary and se- 
nior Professor of the University, a friend fully compe- 
tent to counsel and aid in the prosecution of this enter- 
prise. I laid the whole subject before him. He inform- 
ed me that the proper method of securing the object 
would be by means of an order from the Provincial 
Assembly, (if that body should see fit to pass one,) 
directing the teachers of schools to receive said books 
for use. 

Early next morning he called with me to propose 
the subject to various prominent members of the Legis- 
lative Assembly. We visited gentlemen belonging to 
both political parties; two priests, one a Doctor in Med- 
icine, and the other a Professor in the Academy of 
Laws; Uie Bishop elect of Rio de Janeiro, who waa 
confidential adviser of the old Bishop of SS. Paulo, the 
latter also belonging to the Assembly ; and at length 
the Andradas, men of great distinction in the empire, 
and surviving brothers of the late Jos^ Bonefacio de 
Andrada, sometimes denominated the Franklin of Bra- 
zil. Each of these gentlemen entertained the proposi- 
tion in the most respectful manner, and expressed the 
opinion that it could not fail to be well received by the 
Assembly. The Bishop, who was chairman of one of 
the committees to which it would naturally be referred, 
said he would spare no effort on his part to carry so 
laudable a design into eflfect He. together with one 
of the Padres referred to, had purchased copies of the 
Bible at the depository in Rio for their own use, and 
highly approved of the edition we circulated. 

Our visit to the Andradas was peculiarly interesting. 
These venerable men, both crowned with hoary hairs, 
and almost worn out in the service of their country, 
received me with gratifying expressions of regard to- 
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wards the United States, and assurances of entire reci- 
procity of feeling towards Christians who mig^t not be 
of the Roman Church. They were acquainted with, 
and appreciated the efforts of the Bible societies; they 
moreover highly approved of the universal use of the 
Scriptures, especially of the New Testament They 
pronounced the offer I was about to make to be not 
only unexceptionable, but truly generous; and said that 
nothing in their power should be wanting to carry it 
into full effect Indeed, Martin Francisco, the Presi- 
dent of the Assembly, on parting, said, that it gave him 
happiness to reflect that their province might be the 
first to set the example of introducing the word of God 
to its public schools. Senhor Antonii) Carlos, at the 
same time, received some copies of the Testament as 
specimens of the translation, which, with the following 
document, as chairman of the committee on public in- 
struction, he presented in course of the session for that 
day: 

*^Propo8ilum to tJie HonombU LegUlaiure, the Provin- 
cial Assembly of the Imperial Province of S, Paulo, 
** Whereas, having visited this province as a stranger, 
and having received high satisfaction, not only in the 
observation of those natural advantages of climate, soil, 
and productions, with which a benignant Providence 
has so eminently distinguished it ; but also in the gen- 
erous hospitality and esteemed acquaintance of various 
citizens; and, 

" Whereas, in making some inquiries upon the sub- 
ject of education, having been repeatedly informed of 
a great want of reading books in the primary schools, 
especially in the interior; and, 

" Whereas, having relations with the American Bible 
Society, located in New York, the fundamental object 
of which is to distribute the word of God, without note 
or comment, in different parts of the world; and, 
whereas, the New Testament of our Lord and Savior 
Jesus Christ is a choice specimen of style, as well on 
subjects historical as moral and religious, in addition to 
embodying the pure and sacred truths of our holy 
Christianity, the knowledge of which is of so high im- 
portance to every individual, both as a human being 
and as a member of society ; and, 

" Whereas, having the most unlimited confidence in 
the philanthropic benevolence of said Society, and in 
its willingness to co-operate for the good of this coun- 
try, in common with all others, and especially in view 
of the happy relations existing between two prominent 
nations of the new world: therefore, I propose to 
guaranty on the part of the said American Bible So- 
ciety, the free donation of copies of the New Testa- 
ment, translated into Portuguese by the Padre Antonio 
Pereira de Figueiredo, in sufficient number to furnish 
every primary school in the province with a library of 
one dozen; on the simple condition, that said copies 
shall be received as delivered at the Al&ndega (Cus- 
tom House) of Rio de Janeiro, and caused to be dis- 
tributed among, preserved in, and used by the said 
several schools, as books of general reading and instruc- 
tion for the pupils of the same. 
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** With the most sincere desires for the moral and 
civil prosperity of the Imperial Province of San Paulo, 
the above proposition is humbly and respectfully sub- 
mitted. D. P. KiDDSR. 

cay of S, Pauloy Feb. 16, 1839." 

The same day I received a Terbal message, saying 
that the Assembly had received the proposition with 
peculiar satisfaction, and referred it to the two commit- 
tees on ecclesiastical afiairs and on public instruction. 
The following official communication was subsequently 
received. 

[translation.] 

"To Mr. Kiddeb, — I inform you that the Legisla- 
tive Assembly has received with especial satisfaction 
your offer of copies of the New Testament, translated 
by the Padre Antonio Pereira de Figueiredo, and that 
the Legislature will enter into a deliberation upon the 
subject, the result of which will be communicated to 
you. 

God preserve you ! 

Miguel Eufrazio de Azbyedo MAmauxZyiSee. 

Palcuct of the Provincial Aaaemblyf ) 
S. Paulo, Ftb. 20, 1839." J 

Among other acquaintances formed at S. Paulo, was 
that of a clergyman, another Professor in the Law Uni- 
versity. His conversation was frank and interesting, 
and his views unusually liberal. He gave as emphatic 
an account as I had heard from any one of the unhappy 
abandonment of all vital godliness, and of the un wor- 
thiness of many of the clergy. He approved of the 
enterprise of the Bible societies, and cheerfully con- 
sented to promote it within the circle of his influence 
by distributing Bibles and tracts, and reporting their 
utility. Exchanging addresses with this gentleman, I 
left him, entertaining a high estimation of his good 
intentions, and with ardent hopes that he might yet be 
greatly useful in the regeneration of his Church, and 
in the salvation of his countrymen. 

Thus were happily completed arrangements with 
persons of the first respectability and influence in each 
principal place of the interior which I had visited, that 
they should distribute the word of God among their 
fellow citizens. All the copies that I brought were 
already disposed of, and there was a prospect that the 
day was not distant when it could be said that a Roman 
Catholic Legislature had fully sanctioned the use of the 
Holy Scriptures in the public schools of their entire 
territory. I was told, on the best authority, that the 
committees of the Assembly were drafting a joint report 
recommending compliance with the offer by means of 
an order on the treasury for the funds needed in pay- 
ment of the duties and the expense of distribution. 

Such circumstances as the results of this short visit 
were so far beyond the most sanguine anticipation, that 
on leaving I found it difficult to restrain my feelings of 
gratitude and delight for what mine eyes had seen and 
mine eara had heard. 

In conclusion of this article, it becomes necessary to 
add, that, owing to the agitations and intrigues com- 
mon to most political bodies, action in reference to my 
proposition was delayed beyond the expectation of its 
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friends. Before long the suspicions of the old Bishop 
were excited by slanders put in circulation by an Eng- 
lish Catholic priest, and the Legislature finally adjourn- 
ed without acting upon the question. The last direct 
intelligence I had from the subject was received in con- 
versation with the President of the Assembly at Rio, 
who expressed a hope that on the next organization of 
that body the proposal would be fully accepted. Al- 
though I have never heard of its reception, yet I have 
much pleasure in recollecting the assurance of the ven- 
erable Andrada, that it would never be rejected. It 
probably was suffered to remain on the table. 



Original. 
THE CONDITION OF HUMANITY. 

Mait^s eaj^hly being, in its best estate, what is it? 
It is, for the first twenty-five years, mostly physical in 
its claims and tendencies, with the moral sense, and 
taste, and intellectuality, as references, rather tha^ as 
integral motives of action. 

Again, from twenty-five to fifty years of man's life, 
he follows to the lead and in the reign of inieileciual 
novelty, as a resource from the engrossing, restless, and 
somewhat exhausted vivacity of physical impulse ; and 
this intellectuality for years suffices to amuse and to 
engage him, being a part both by impetus and momen- 
tum of his worldly speculations as of his preferments of 
character. But these again grow cold as the snows 
gather about his head, and he in part relinquishes what 
has also in part gone away from him. And being now 
indeed in the meridian of his humanity, he rallies to 
the last vital principle — the heartf and in its precious 
moralities, blending the three-fold cord of being — ^itself 
the strongest, (and however unwise have been his pre- 
vious engrossment,) he is able, with attention, thence 
to evolve anoUier principle — the fair compound of all 
these. The interests of physical life are warmed, not 
as before stimulated, into action by the moral ten- 
dencies ; whilst his intellectuality, now disembarrassed, 
as a load star draws the ship with its richer freight 
away from the yawning gulf ere it is whelmed. And 
this is the work of man's spirit, as educed and submit- 
ted to the transforming infiuences of the Spirit of the 
holy One. And of man's present advent, it is the 
completion* 

By this time he is ready to be gathered anew into 
his elements — ^his body to the dust from whence it 
was — his moralities conservated in the memories of an- 
other generation — and his intellectuality, unless, woe to 
him, he have hidden it under a bushel, reflecting, and 
refracting many beams, heaven derived, to many look- 
ing eyes still on earth ; whilst his piety, by the grace 
of God, is effectual to the saving of his cnvn soul. 



The worst thing that can be said of the most pow- 
erful is, that they can take your life; but the same 
thing can be said of the most weak. 



THE TRIUMPH. 

DixD, at the residence of her mother, at North Bend, 
la., on the 16th of November last, Mrs. Maet, wife of 
Dr. J. F. Thornton, and daughter of the late President 
Harrison, in the 34th year of her age. 

In the summer of 1828 she became a member of the 
Baptist Church in this city. This profession, however, 
did not bring peace to her soul. She remained, accord- 
ing to her own views, a stranger to the love of Jesus, 
and the plan of salvation. 

About five years since it pleased God to reveal Christ 
to her soul, as the loay, the truthj and the life. With 
a joyful heart she united with the Presbyterian Church 
at Cleves, and continued to walk with them until her 
death. 

After careful and prayerful inquiry on the subject, 
she viewed with regret and surprise her past neglect 
of duty towards her children, and hastened to dedicate 
them to God in the ordinance of baptism, observing 
that no duty appeared more obvious or gave more per- 
fect satisfaction to her own conscience. 

During her painful and protracted illness she mani- 
fested composure of spirit and perfect resignation to 
the will of God. Her last conversation with a friend 
for whom she had sent, when death approached, exhib- 
ited the state of her mind in her dying moments. It 
was in substance as follows: 

" My dear friend, how good is God to permit you to 
come in time. I have had an inexpressible desire to 
see you before I go home, and to express my gratitude 
to you for your efforts in behalf of my poor soul. To 
you under God I am indebted for the happiness of this 
dying hour. When you first saw me I was a stranger 
to experimental religion. Your preaching and conver- 
sation led me to a knowledge of myself and a knowl- 
edge of the Savior, and he has become the rock of my 
salvation. In this house of death I have the most per- 
fect peace with God. Not a cloud intervenes between 
me and Christ He is all in all to me. I only fear of 
offending him by a desire to depart But, O tell me 
how it is possible for a sinner like me to enjoy such 
perfect peace when dying. How is it possible for me 
to be so entirely weaned from the world ? If I could 
now be assured of living here ten thousand years in 
the highest state of enjoyment I ever conceived of, it 
would be no inducement to stay here. ' Let me depart 
and be with Christ which is far better.* I once thought 
I could not leave my children ; that the tie that bound 
me to them must be violently broken. But now I 
resign them as cheerfully as I ever laid them in the 
cradle. I part with them without a single pang — I 
have given them to Christ They are his, and will be 
abundantly provided for.'* 

When the angel of the covenant came and sum- 
moned her to yield up her spirit, she inquired of her 
husband, **Am I not dying?'* Being answered in the 
affirmative, joy beamed in her eye, as with a voice of 
gladness she bade him tell her friends the good tidings. 
Then folding her hands upon her bosom, she calmly 
fell asleep. 
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THE FINER FEELINGS. 

BT B. H. NADAL. 

Although the mariner may not understand the com- 
bination of causes that produced the evening rainbow, 
and may expend his rude philosophy upon it in vain, 
yet as soon as it appears he identifies it with as much 
ease as the philosopher, and hails it as the harbinger of 
a pleasant breeze and a smiling sky to-morrow. So, 
notwithstanding the "finer feelings" may not have 
been subjected to a philosophical investigation by all, 
and though some who have examined -^ and reflected 
upon them may differ as to what they are, yet all 
know them when they appear, and render them ac- 
knowledged or secret homage to their charms. By the 
" finer feelings " we do not mean the feelings of ^ne, 
splendid, or pompous people— we do not mean a del- 
icate perception in the choice of finery — an exquisite 
sense of personal beauty, or correct notions of bodily 
symmetry, graceful bowing, and fashionable grimace — 
these are things which owe their existence to the pride 
and folly of our nature, and their shape and coloring 
to haberdashers and dancing-masters — they are to be 
reckoned not among the ornaments but the clogs of the 
mind, festened upon it under the pretext of embellish- 
ment, but becoming the tawdry bonds of intellectual 
slavery. But by the ** finer feelings " we mean, those 
pure and generous emotions of our nature — those moral 
and intellectual gems, as valuable as rare, which glitter 
in the mind and glow in the heart, adorning the char- 
acter, while they enrich the soul. In speaking of the 
"finer feelings" we use the word "fine" in its highest 
sense, viz., dignified, noble; and "feeling" we shall 
define as an emotion or state of the mind. By the 
"finer feelings," then, we are to understand, the most 
noble and most dignified states, or emotions, of which 
the human mind is susceptible. It will not, perhaps, 
be expected that all these feelings should be embraced 
in this article — this would detain both you and my- 
self too long. I shall, therefore, select a few, and 
leave you to number as many more as you can ; for 
the more of these feelings you find, the more you enno- 
ble our nature. 

1. The first of these feelings which we shall notice, 
is that which results from a just perception of the vir- 
tues and t^ents of others, and a cheerful readiness to 
acknowledge them. We readily admit this feeling to 
be rather intangible, and difiicult to define; but even 
the slightest examination of it will show that it has 
not been improperly classified. 

The great Creator intended that we should derive 
pleasure firom every beautiful object in nature, and 
every amiable quality of the mind. This appears to be 
a law of our being. Hence we esteem the blind man 
a great loser — the charms of creation being shut out 
from his vision. And if any man with his organs of 
vision complete, weie sincerely to tell us that every 
beautifiil object in nature, instead of giving him pleas- 
ure, pained and tortured bis mind almost to phrenzy, 
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we would at once say that this was a horrible perver- 
sion of the sense of sight — ^that the loveliness of crea- 
tion ought greatly to augment, instead of diminishing 
his happiness. So, if we see a man unwilling to look 
candidly at the excellences of another — if we see him tor- 
tured at beholding virtue or wisdom in another — if we 
think at all, we at once decide that he is violating the law 
of his nature, and the law of God, and that his punish- 
ment is self-inflicted, in the torture which his envious 
soul endures; for talents and virtues have not less of 
real beauty and excellency when found in another than 
when found in ourselves; and surely, wherever they 
may be found, they ought to yield more pleasure to an 
intelligent being than all the beauties of inanimate na- 
ture. But still, lovely and charming as the amiable 
qualities of the mind may appear to the eye of disinter- 
ested virtue, when they are viewed through the discol- 
ored media of prejudice and jealousy, their beauty is 
marred, and the sight is painful. How ignoble, how 
groveling must be that man who cannot look upon 
the Ibibles of his fellow without magnifying them into 
vast moral delinquencies ! But how much more con- 
temptible and unhappy is that creature who cannot see 
true worth in another without having all the worst pas- 
sions of his heart inflamed and thrown into commo- 
tion! On the contrary, how ennobled — how raised 
above every thing sordid — ^how versed in the practical 
philosophy of mind — ^how true to his own best interest 
the man who can as easily excuse his neighbor as de- 
tect his faults — who can nobly dare to withhold flat- 
tery from wealth and power, and bestow well earned 
applause to true greatness, though unsupported by pa- 
tronage, and unadorned by pompous titles — who can 
discern merit wherever it exists, and appreciate it 
wherever it is discerned ! The man who is possessed 
of such a feeling governs the kingdom of his mind 
with ease, and is "greater than he that taketh a city ;" 
for this feeling turns ordinary fare into luxury, and the 
luxuries of men into something far surpassing the 
fabled nectar and ambrosia of the heathen gods. 

2. Another of these feelings is gratitude. Gratitude 
difiers from thankfulness in this — gratitude is a feel- 
ing — thankfulness is the expression of that feeling. We 
may see the estimation in which this feeling is gener- 
ally held, if we reflect how men regard its antagonist, 
ingratitude. Nothing wounds us more than harsh 
treatment from those who have been laid under obliga- 
tion by our kindness. And why? Only because it 
proves them ungrateful. A son who returns liis fath- 
er's indulgence and afiection by prodigality and disobe- 
dience, merits and receives the contempt of society. 
And wherefore? Mainly because ingratitude enters 
largely into his oflense. The traitor Arnold is held in 
sovereign detestation by every American who is ac- 
quainted with the history of his treachery. And why ? 
Chiefly because he was ungrateful to the land which 
gave him birth, and the government which gave him 
office and power. Our hatred of ing^titude is the 
measure of our admiration of gratitude. Just as much 
as we hate ingratitude, just so much we love gratitude. 
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Again. The fonns of society testify in &vor of this 
feeling. If the most indifferent question is asked re- 
specting our welfare, we make large acknowledgments 
of gratitude, and the phrase, *< I thank you," is kept as 
constantly in motion, in the politer circles, as any word 
in our vocabulary. And the reason of this is obvious. 
Gratitude is so noble a sentiment, so exalted an im- 
pulse, that every one would be thought to possess it. 
The rogue, the hypocrite, the gamester, the niggard, 
ail lay claim to a share of this feeling, and use the 
forms of society in reference to it; and although, as 
worn by them, "it is a mere pretense, in which the 
devil lurks, who yet betrays his secret by his works," 
yet their selecting it as the cloak of their dishonesty, or 
meanness, is a proof of the great value set upon it among 
men. How widely it differs from the pretended thanks 
of the inflated Pharisee ! and how strikingly is it devel- 
oped in the spirit and conduct of the grateful Zaccheus! 
It softens the heart of him who feels it, and repays and 
blesses him who receives it. The following remarka- 
ble incident, illustrative of the power and loveliness of 
this feeling, is recorded in the history of Persia. 

In one of the battles of Cyrus with the Babylonians, 
in which the former was victorious, among the prison- 
ers of war there was a lady of exquisite beauty by the 
name of Panthea, the wife of Abradates, the king of 
Susiana. Such was the fame of her charms, that Cyrus 
was requested to see her. He positively refused, and 
ordered the lady to be protected until she could be given 
back to her husband. Panthea wrote to Abradates, her 
husband, and he immediately repaired to the Persian 
camp with two thousand horse. Cyrus restored his 
wife to his bosom, which treatment so overcame them 
both with gratitude, that they forsook their kingdom, 
and became the faithful subjects of the Persian general. 
Now, my readers, is not gratitude a "feeling" — a 
noble feeling — a powerful feeling — a feeling that never 
can be adequately described, either by the " poet's pen," 
the sculptor's chisel, or the painter's pencill Abra- 
dates and Panthea felt this powerful emotion, when at 
its bidding they laid aside their regal authority, and 
bowed at the feet of Cyrus as his faithful subjects — 
they felt it when it rose up out of the deep fountains 
of the soul — when it gushed from their eyes in tears, 
and fell from their lips in melting confessions of bound- 
less indebtedness. Cyrus understood it, then, for he 
felt that his own princely benevolence had produced it — 
he understood it, then, for he read it in the faces and 
conduct of this noble pair. The historian has written 
an account of this affair, and we have repeated it ; but 
the historian's page is but a shadow of the gratitude 
of the king and queen of Susiana, and what we have 
said is but the reflection of that shadow. 

3. Another of these feelings is sympathy with human 
misery. Our estimate of this feeling will be height- 
ened by imagining for a moment what the world would 
be without it If this "bird of heavenly plumage 
fair," were to take its flight from the earth, there would 
scarcely be left a relieving object for the eye to light 
upon. True, the globe might not change its furniture. 



Its woods might still resound with the song of the bird, 
and the tuneless melody of the shaking leaf — the 
zephyrs might be as gentle, the sky as bright, the sea 
as pure, and the earth as fertile as evei>— our cities 
might still be filled with wealth, and decked with gay- 
ety, and our private saloons and places of public ent^- 
tainment might continue to echo to the dance, and re- 
verberate with the laugh of the fashionable and polite. 
But still, without this sympathy, desolation would be 
reigning over half the globe. The earth would wear 
its verdure, and the heavens put on their glorious gar- 
niture in vain for the millions that be dying unaided 
and unpitied. The widow, in visiting whom Christ 
declared pure and undefiled religion to consist, woidd 
be abandoned, a prey to unresisted disease. The asy- 
lum for the helpless orphan would be blotted from the 
list of institutions. The aged man of wealth, with his 
infirmities thickening upon him, forgetting his own 
feebleness, would dash the tattered hat from the hand 
of the broken soldier as he held it out to beg, and 
deride his unsightly limbs, which had been shivered in 
the defense of his country. The fierceness of war 
would allow no mitigation. As war is now conducted, 
when the warrior strikes the deadly blow, and sees his 
enemy fall, he admires his valor and laments his fate. 
But in a world destitute of sympathy for human mis- 
ery, war would be nothing better than cold-blooded 
slaughter, and the battle field a mere butchering place. 
But let us adore the great Exemplar of sympathy, that 
the world is not altogether without this feeling. See a 
Howard, spending his whole time and fortune in tra- 
versing his own country, and others, that he may buy 
up the fleeting opportunities of doing good and be per- 
mitted to weep with those who weep. See a Fletcher 
who denied himself the comforts of life that he might 
have to give to those who needed. Hear him upon his 
death-bed exclaiming, "O, my poor! what will become 
of the poor of my parish ?" 

Behold, how it diflfuses its gentle influence in the 
palace of the king! When Edward YI. was requested 
to sign the death warrant of an alledged heretic, he at 
first positively refused ; but being pressed by Cranmer, 
he at length yielded, and with tears in his eyes said to 
his instigator, " You shall bear the responsibility !" See 
how it softens the horrors of the battle scene! Sir 
Philip Sidney being wounded in battle, and being faint 
from the loss of blood, some one handed him a cordial. 
As he was in the act of putting it to his lips, he observ- 
ed near him a wounded soldier looking him wishfully 
in the face. In his sympathy for his fellow sufferer 
he forgot himself; and without tasting the cordial, 
handed it to the soldier, saying, " Drink — ^your neces- 
sities are greater than mine !" 

Behold how this feeling shines in a character greater 
than divine, soldier, or statesman, and in scenes more 
imposing than those of the palace or the battle field! 
For when the Savior of the world looked upon Jerusa- 
lem, moved by her guilt and danger, he wept over her; 
and when he stood at the grave of Lazarus, the evan- 
gelist, crowding the whole of divine pathos and sym- 
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pathy into two words, tells us "Jeau8 wept" If the 
institutions which assist the needy and protect the 
weak are of any value, cherish this feeling, for it is 
the seed from which they spring, and its tears the 
showers hy which they are watered. If the picture 
of human misery and corruption is dark, cherish this 
feeling; for it is that which sodens its horrors, and 
throws light upon its gloom. If the pages of history 
have been stained with the cruelty of those whose 
names it records, cherish this holy sympathy ; for those 
tyrants had a few virtuous cotemporaries who let fall 
upon the record of crime some drops of sorrow with 
which, in the mournful perusal, we may mingle our 
tears, and enjoy a feast of delicious grief. 

But this feeling is not only rich and delightful in 
itself, but, if its promptings be obeyed, it is immediately 
followed by reward ; for no sooner do we relieve the 
case of sufiering or need which excited our sympa- 
thies, than we begin a rich repast on the gratitude we 
have awakened, and the happiness we have occasioned. 
This virtue is emphatically its own reward. Sympa- 
thy with human misery in a Christian is more pure 
and powerful — it leads him to look with ineffable con- 
cern upon the souls of others, both friends and foes. 
It causes him to weep over the wandering prodigal, 
and to be satisfied only with the prodigal's return. 
And at last it expands into universal Christian benevo- 
lence, and at one generous embrace takes in the world, 
and labors for its salvation. 

"As the smooth pebble stire the peaceful lake, 
The centre moved, a circle striight succeeds 
Another still, and still another spreads ; 
Friends, neighbors, parents, first it will embrace, 
Our country next, and next all human race ; 
Wide, and more wide, the overflowing of the mind 
Takes every creature in, of every kind."— Popb. 

Sympathy with human misery likens its possessor to 
all the good; and he who possesses most of it most 
resembles Him who is touched with the feeling of our 
infirmities — whose pity knew no abatement until he 
had redeemed the earth with his blood. 

4. Another class of these feelings, are those which 
arise from the domestic relations. Here we are pre- 
sented with many a touching scene — within the sacred 
precincts of these relations we are called to contem- 
plate the feelings of parents and children, and brother 
and sister. Have you never observed a fond father, as 
he sat in the midst of a group of playful children, 
looking alternately into the face of each, as if tracing 
his own features in them ? And as he thus sat, have 
you not seen his feelings, his paternal feelings, compel 
him to bury his face in his handkerchief? Have you 
not observed the interest he takes in all that concerns 
them — that he is even pleased with the pictures in their 
primers, because they afford pleasure to the children — 
that he listens patiently to their school stories — that he 
■its and builds castles in the air by the hour, and that he 
ia transported at any indication which they may give 
of superior intellect 1 It may be said these are small 
things — and so they are ; but they develop the unfath- 
omed fountain of paternal feeling. 
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Again. Do not most of my readers even now enjoy 
or at least remember the afifection of a mother? Did I 
say ** remember!" Our right hand shall forget her 
cuiming, and our tongue cleave to the roof of our 
mouth, when we dare forget her whose hands cradled 
us — whose care guided our feet in their first efforts to 
walk, and our lips and minds in our first attempts to 
speak and think — ^who taught us the holy exercise of 
prayer — who knelt by our cot-side in childhood, and 
poured forth devotion so pure and fervent as none but 
a mother's heart could indite. At that time we could 
not appreciate the feeUng that prompted a mother's 
prayer; but, O, what unutterable richness and beauty 
we see in it now ! 

The feeling of which we are speaking gives to home 
all its attractions, and to the little sonnet of home all 
its popularity. Why is no place like home ? Because 
those we love are there. And even when the old pa- 
rental tenement has fallen into decay, or passed into 
other hands, and there remains to us 

" Nor man, nor child, nor thing of living birth, 
Not e'en the dog that watched the household hearth," 

still the charm lingers when the associations which 
gave it being are no more. The brook in the meadow 
is brighter than other streams to me, because my little 
brother and myself together chased the affrighted mul- 
let through its limpid waters. The shade of the old 
oak in the yard is more pleasant than the shade of 
other trees, because the children used to group them- 
selves there on a summer's Saturday for the purpose 
of getting their tasks ; and the old beech that stands 
by the path leading to the school-house is more pre- 
cious to my memory than all the trees of the forest, 
because my little sister held my books while I carved 
her name and my own upon its baik. When these 
scenes are mentioned, or in any way called up before 
our minds, they awaken feelings which may possibly 
define themselves in the heart, but which never can be 
made clear by description. 

(To be concluded,) 



Original. 
ON TIME. 

BT JOHN TODD BRAMB. 

What art thou, Time — a relic of the past — 

A shadow of the future? mystery 

Sits on thy wrinkled cheek and fading eye. 
Thou grim scythe-bearer ! Whither dost thou haste, 
And what thine office, that with footsteps fast, 

And forward gaze, thou ever hurriest by. 

Like the swifl meteor o'er the starry sky ? 
We mark thy progress by the wreck and waste 

Of man and man's inventions. Dost thou shed 

No tear of pity for the early dead. 
Nor grieve that thou hast severed dearest ties, 

And broken fondest hearts ? With heedless tread 
Thou marchest on, with heart of stone, with eyes 
That never weep, and ears deaf to the mourner's cries ! 
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PEACE IN DEATH. 

A BRISP SKETCH OP THB LIFE, SICKNESS AND DEATH OP 

MRS. JANE B. RUST. 

BT HER FATHER, BISHOP XORRIS. 

Mrs. Rust, my only daughter, was born at Spice- 
wood Cottage, Cabell county, Ya., February 27, 1815, 
and was baptized the same year by Rev. David Young, 
of the Ohio conference. Her constitution was natur- 
ally feeble, and her health delicate all her life ; but that 
did not materially injure her mild and amiable dispo- 
sition. Neither her parents or teachers ever had any 
difficulty in governing her. She was as steady and 
thoughtful in childhood and youth as most persons are 
at mature age. The most striking features of her 
character were meekness and kindness; the former 
appearing in every thing pertaining to herself, and the 
latter in whatever respected others. As a member 
of the family she was always attentive to her duties, 
and as a student to her studies. When only five 
years old, she read fluently and gracefully. She 
learned her lessons with great facility, especially such 
as were committed to memory, and being always 
diligent in preparing to recite them, seldom failed to 
stand first in her class; but was never known to take 
any credit or praise to herself on that account. On 
the contrary, kindness to her class-mates frequently 
led her to extra exertions in learning the dullest and 
most negligent of them, to keep them out of difficulty 
with their teachers. 

When Jane left Science Hill Academy, at Shelby- 
ville, Ky., in the fifteenth year of her age, she had 
acquired all the essential elements of a sound and 
useful education, and some of the ornamental branches, 
and bid fair to excel in literary attainments. The 
state of her health, however, about that time, rendered 
it necessary that she should exchange her sedentary 
habits and mental exertions for an active life in the 
domestic business of the family, then residing in 
Lebanon, O. But subsequently, by reviewing and 
extending her studies, she improved her education, so 
that when seventeen years old, she read her French 
Bible nearly as well as the English. Her books were 
then all the recreation from domestic business that she 
desired. No place was so pleasant to her as home, 
however humble its appearance. She strictly regarded 
the rules of Christian courtesy toward all classes 
of socie^, which to her was an easy task, but had no 
relish whatever for fashionable amusements or gay 
company. She never wore a particle of jewelry or 
any superfluous article of dress in her life, but always 
appeared plain and neat at home and abroad. When 
she made calls out of the immediate circle of the 
family, they were generally made at the chamber 
of affliction, and accompanied with some supplies, or 
other tokens of kindness towards the distressed. The 
Sabbaths of her youthful years were taken up with 
her Bible, attending Church, and Sabbath school, first 
in the capacity of a scholar, and subsequently that 
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of a teacher, where she was both diligent and useful, 
till broken off by family engagements. 

At the age of twenty-one years, she was happily 
united in marriage to Mr. Joseph G. Rust, of Cincin- 
nati, who was an only child, had been pious from his 
youth, and whose natural disposition and moral habits 
were congenial to her own. She became the mother 
of three children, two of whom are still living. As 
she had been a most affectionate and dutiful child to 
her parents, so she proved herself to be a faithful 
wife, and tender-hearted but judicious mother. 

Mrs. Rust never abandoned the principles of her 
early religious education. From the time she was 
first able to repeat the Lord's Prayer at her mother's 
side, she never omitted prayer one day during life. 
But the form of religion did not satisfy her mind. 
She commenced seeking a change of heart very 
earnestly, as near as I can recollect, in her ninth year, 
and for seven years missed no opportunity of going 
forward to be prayed for when circumstances were 
such as to allow it. She became a member of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church in her fourteenth year, 
but did not obtain a satisfactory evidence of the desired 
change of heart till about two years after. From the 
time she made a profession of religion, she attended 
all the means of grace regularly, but ever spoke of her 
experience with diffidence and humility, regarding 
herself as one of the least and most unworthy of God's 
children. Though her piety was uniform, and her life 
highly exemplary, she never dealt much in professions 
of assurance till after the commencement of her last 
illness; but then her confidence in God seemed to 
gather strength in proportion to the increase of her 
affliction and prospect of death. 

Her health began, perceptibly, to decline last spring. 
Much sympathy was felt for her on the part of her 
family and friends generally, and every possible pre- 
caution was taken to prevent disease from fixing 
itself on her lungs, but in vain. Her health continued 
regularly to decline. The protracted illness and ulti- 
mate death of her mother, and the mental anxiety 
consequent thereon, seemed to lessen her own prospect 
of recovery; for never did mother and daughter love 
more ardently and constantly than they did. The 
language of inspired David, respecting Saul and 
Jonathan, might well be applied in their case; they 
** were lovely and pleasant in their lives, and in their 
death they were not divided." 

Another circumstance which tended to weigh down 
her spirit, and tax her sympathies severely, was the ^ 
loss of her interesting little son, Joseph Guest, who, 
after suffering much for four months, died July 31» 
1842, aged fifteen months and eight days. When she 
returned from his funeral, on the first of August, she 
took a severe chill, and was subsequently confined to 
her bed most of the time, as she had been partially 
for months previous. These successive bereavements, 
which fell so heavily upon the familj, were too much 
for her tender sensibilities in a feeble state of health, 
and no doubt hastened her own dissolution. 
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The last letter which my daughter ever wrote was 
dated August 26, 1842, and addressed to myself at 
Delaware, O., and was received during the session 
of the North Ohio conference, from which the follow- 
ing is an extract : 

*' My hand shakes so that it is with great difficulty 
I can hold my pen. I am very glad to hear you ace 
well, and are sustained under your arduous labors. 
I thank you kmdiy for all your letters, and especially 
for the first one. * * * I have read it many times 
over, and still it always interests me. I have been 
very deeply afflicted since you left home, as you know. 
The loss of our dear little babe was a great trial to 
me, and for several days after, I felt as if I could not 
give him up; but since that I feel a sweet resignation 
to the will of the Lord, and would not have him back 
for asking." 

When in ordinary health, she wrote an excellent 
hand ; but the trembling debility apparent on the face 
of that letter fixed a deep and painful impression on 
the father's already sorrowful heart, because it indi- 
cated too clearly that her feeble constitution was 
giving way under the influence of fatal disease. 

Returning home September 12th, my worst fears 
were fully confirmed. I found her prostrated and far 
gone in pulmonary consumption, but patient and 
resigned. She said to me, "I have never felt like 
murmuring during my affliction. The Lord has been 
good to me all my life. He blessed me wonderfully at 
the late camp meeting. I there enjoyed the preaching 
much as I heard it while lying in my chamber. And 
such singing I never heard before.'* In a conversation 
with me a few days after, she remarked, " I neither 
look back nor forward, but live a day at a time. I am 
in the hands of the Lord, and am willing that he 
should dispose of my case. If I get better I shall be 
"^ thankful on account of my family; but if not, the 
Lord will support me to the end.*' 

On the following Sabbath she was exceedingly 
happy and rejoiced aloud, and exhorted her brother 
not to be discouraged seeking religion, for he had a 
kind, all-sufficient and willing Savior to come to, who 
was ever ready to hear the cries of the penitent. The 
next day she told her physician she never expected to 
be much better, but she was resigned ; for the Lord 
supported her. She said it would be a trial to part 
with her family, but she trusted the Lord would give 
her grace to resign them all up cheerfully into his 
hands, and it would be no misfortune for her to go to 
heaven at any time. When I returned from the Ohio 
conference the first week in October, I found her still 
failing under the wasting influence of cough, chills, 
fevers and night sweats, and fully apprised of her 
certain approach toward the point of dissolution, but 
strong in faith, and joyful through hope in our Lord 
Jesus Christ 

Monday 17th, Rbe said to me, '*I am determined to 

trust in the Lord come what will, not that I feel fully 

prepared for heaven, bat God is able to perfect that 

which is lacking, and I believe he will — ^bless his holy 
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name. ' As I had to leave next morning in the stage 
at three o'clock for the Indiana conference, I went to her 
room at two oVlock that I might spend an hour with 
her. At her request I prayed with her once more; 
she was deeply affiscted, but rejoiced in spirit In my 
absence the property of her father-in-law and husband 
was destroyed by fire; and while the fearful conflagra- 
tion shed a glare of light on her chamber window, she 
thanked God that she had a more enduring substance 
beyond the ravages of the destructive element, "an 
inheritance which is incorruptible, undefiled, and that 
fadeth not away ;" and exhorted those near her to lay 
up their treasure in heaven. 

When I returned from Indiana on the 27th, I found 
her disease greatly increased, and her strength so 
much reduced that she was never after able to sit up 
any ; but she was still patient and resigned, professing 
to feel assured that the Lord cared for her, and that he 
could and would sustain her. When her affliction 
was extremely painful, she was willing to suffer all the 
will of God, and would not dare to ask her sufferings 
less, and prayed only for patience to endure, and grace 
to support her under them; and when they were 
mitigated, she would express much gratitude to her 
heavenly Father for a little relief. 

The first week in November she finished the distri« 
bution of some small presents among us, which we 
will ever regard sacredly as mementos of her affection. 
In this affair we were struck-^ with the appropriateness 
of the selection for her children. To her little daugh- 
ter she presented a small Polyglot Bible, which she 
had been in the habit of reading from the days of her 
youth ; and to her little son, the younger of the two, 
she gave the pocket Testament handsomely bound in 
morocco, with a tuck, which she had received as a gift 
from her father when she was a child, still in a good 
state of preservation. These presents #ere attended 
with suitable advice to the children. May they be 
thereby influenced to follow their mother as she fol- 
lowed Christ! 

Sabbath afternoon, November 13th, when I returned 
from Church, she said to me, " Pa, this has been a 
blessed Sabbath to me, I have enjoyed a sweet foretaste 
of that Sabbath which never ends. I was in a struggle 
all night and all morning for a blessing, and got rather 
discouraged, but it occurred to me, the Lord could 
bless me here on a sick bed as well as if I was in the 
church ; I prayed earnestly, and he did bless me in a 
wonderful manner. I never felt so happy in all my 
life. I felt that I could endure all my sufferings 
cheerfully, and that I should be a conqueror in death, 
through the blood of the Lamb. I used to feel so 
unworthy I scarcely dared to call myself a follower 
of Christ but he has forgiven me all, and I think I 
shall never again be tempted to distrust him. He will 
support me to the end." 

Thursday 17th, being just six months from the day 
her mother died, she made this remark to me in the 
evening: "Pa, I have been thinking to-day what a 
happy meeting I should soon have with ma, where we 
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shall range the blest fields together, and on the banks 
of the river shout halleluiah for ever and ever. O 
what a blessed thing to be free from all suffering and 
sorrow; and best of all, to see Jesus as he is, and 
praise him as we ought" 

Wednesday 23d, she spoke of feeling discouraged, 
lest under affliction so severe and protracted she might 
become impatient and lose her fortitude, though we 
saw no indication of it, and if we had, knowing how 
much she endured, it would not have surprised us at 
all ; but next evening, while a pious and favorite sister 
conversed and prayed with her, she felt relieved in 
mind, and spoke to this effect: '*I feel now somewhat 
encouraged. Thank the Lord for a little reviving. 
Jesus is the sinner's friend. He was made perfect 
through suffering. He has supported me in my afflic- 
tion, and he can support me to the end. All I ask is 
triumph in death, and trust he will give it to me. I 
can give up the world ; yea, and my family, for though 
they will feel lonely after I leave them, tbe Lord can 
provide for and comfort them. I should rejoice to be 
released at any moment, even this night, if it is the 
will of God ; but I will try to wait patiently his time, 
and then O the heaven of rest where there is no more 
suffering.'* 

The next Saturday evening she said to us, ** I rest 
in the hands of God. I should be thankful to him 
if he would release me, but. I wait his time.*' She 
then prayed most fervently for some two minutes 
sufficiently loud to be distinctly heard by all in the 
room. In that prayer, the blood of Christ was made 
the sole ground of her confidence in the mercy 
of God; and the tenor of the petition was for full 
•anctification, and supporting grace to the end. 

Sabbath morning 27th, there appeared to be a 
general inflammation ofthe interior of the chest, attended 
with extreme pain, and such a diseased state of the 
throat, as to prevent her receiving any nourishment, or 
even cold water, and threatened speedy dissolution. 
In this extremity, she exclaimed, "Bless the Lord, I 
feel that I have nothing to fear; if I die this day all 
will be well with me, and I can cheerfully give up my 
family into his hands." During the day she said to 
her mother-in-law, ''This is the last Sabbath I shall 
spend on earth, but I shall soon enjoy a Sabbath that 
never ends. Yes, mother and I am not going to a 
land of strangers;'* and then named many of her 
departed friends whom she expected to meet, including 
her own mother and infant son. Most of the day she 
was under the influence of langor and drow;8iness ; but 
when a particular friend called to see her in the after- 
noon, she roused up a little, and said to her, ** Sweet 
heaven, my happy home, I shall soon be there." A 
pleasant smile came over her emaciated countenance ; 
•he raised her hand and exclaimed, ''Then I shall 
be free." 

On Monday, she had several paroxysms of strangu- 
lation, in which we thought her in immediate danger 
of dying. While we were silently waiting the next 
paroxysm to come and hurry her into eternity, she 



calmly remarked, " I know not that I shall be allowed 
the privilege of speaking in my last moments, but I 
wish it understood that I am perfectly safe, that God 
does and will accept me, not for any worthiness of my 
own, but for Christ's sake, and will save me with an 
everlasting salvation in heaven." She then called her 
husband to her, and with many expressions of love 
and gratitude for his uniform kindness, and especially 
for waiting on her so faithfully and cheerfully in her 
sickness, took leave of him, adding her blessing upon 
and commending him to God. Next she called her 
father, and spoke to him in hke manner. Then her 
mother-in-law, pouring out a full heart of grateful 
affection upon her, and then another sister whom she 
loved much, giving to each such blessings and words 
of encouragement as suited our respective cases. 
Amid the sobs and tears of that solemn and moving 
occasion, the sufferer was the only one who appeared 
to be perfectly self-possessed, requesting us several 
times not to weep for her, as we should soon meet 
again, where all tears are wiped away, ^he then 
proceeded to name her little children and all the 
absent members of the two families, prayed for and 
pronounced a blessing upon them severally; and 
added, "Give my love to all my friends, and tell them 
I am gone to heaven." Next she spoke of her funeral 
with great composure and deep humility, and said, " I 
wish no display, only a plain little funeral here at the 
house; and let biother Young (her own pastor) make 
a few remarks as he may think proper." She then 
subjoined, "My work is done; I have nothing more 
but to wait the will of God. 'Lord Jesus receive my 
spirit' " But after a short pause, she again recol- 
lected her absent brother, and made his a special case. 
Addressing herself to me, she said, " Be sure to send 
a gpreat deal of love to my dear brother, and tell him 
his sister is gone to heaven, and hopes to meet him 
there. Tell him I know there is a blest reality in 
religion, for it has sustained me under all my suffer- 
ings, and now cheers me in death. I should be glad 
to see him once more in the flesh, but trust I shall see 
him in a better world." 

About five o*clock that evening she passed through 
another extreme paroxysm of coughing and strangling, 
in which we fully expected she would expire; but at 
last she revived so as to speak, and said, "Jesus is with 
me! Jesus is with me! Jesus is with me! Death has 
no sting — the grave has no victory ! I have the vic- 
tory through Jesus Christ, and I view the grave as a 
sweet resting place for my body, while my blood-wash- 
ed soul will rest in paradise !" After she was compo- 
sed, she addressed her husband, of whose class she was 
a member, and said, "Dont forget to tell my class- 
mates farewell ! and tell them, though I cannot be per- 
mitted to meet with them again in this world, I hope 
to meet them all in a better!" 

Her ill turns continued at irregular intervals through 
that night and the next day. In an unusually severe 
paroxysm, which occurred on Tuesday evening about 
five o'clock, she appeared to be beyond all hope oi 
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living through it, and the family were called in to wit- 
ness her departure. She, however, revived again, after 
a very long and painful struggle ; and the fiist words 
she uttered, were a recital of the beautiful verse — 

"Yonder's my house and portion fair, 
My treasure and my heart are there 
And my abiding home ; 
For me my elder brethren auy, 
And angels beckon me away, 
And Jesus bids me come.'* 

The longest and hard^t struggle of the kind occur- 
red the same evening at half past six o'clock, and con- 
tinued till we really believed her spirit was in the act 
of departing, in so much that when she finally recov- 
ered, it appeared similar to a resurrection from the dead. 
If it were in my power to give the reader a just idea 
of that agonizing and heart-rending scene, I would 
not inflict it upon him ; and if it were practicable, 
would obliterate the recollection of it from my own 
mind. At the commencement of each of these attacks, 
she expected her release, and with much apparent 
reluctanee returned again to life, praying most earnestly 
to be set free. Indeed, her disappointment in not ob- 
taining her final deliverance when expected, was the 
most difficult thing to be reconciled to that occurred 
during her whole affliction ; but grace was afforded to 
secure the victory even over this. At one time she 
remarked, " You thought I should have got home be- 
fore now, but I feared the news was too good to be true. 
However, I miist wait patiently the Lord's time." 
Again she referred to the subject in these words, "I 
will not calculate as to the time of my departure, but 
wait the days of my appointed time. I would be the 
Lord's every minute, living or dying." 

The last named paroxysm so prostrated her strength 
and was followed by such languor, that she was never 
after able to hold a regular conversation, though she 
lingered till next morning, Wednesday, November 
30th, at a quarter past eight o'clock, speaking a few 
words occasionally of her friends and of the goodness 
of God, and frequently repeating the prayer, "Lord 
Jesus, receive my spirit T' but the bitterness of death 
was passed. Though she had suffered long and much, 
God, in great mercy, granted her oft-repeated request 
at last, for a quick and easy passage over the Jordan 
of death. Less than two minutes before her exit, she 
spoke rationally and distinctly; and then, without a 
single groan, or any distortion of the features, or any 
Btruggle whatever, calmly and sweetly slept in Jesus. 



LOVE TO CHRIST. 
Jssus has all my pow'rs possessed, 

My hopes, my fears, my joys : 
He, the dear sov'reign of my breast, 

Shall still command my voice. 

Some of the fairest choirs above, 
Shall flock around my song, 

With joy to hear the name they love 
Sound from a mortal tongue. 
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THE VICTIM. 

" Sweet are the uses of adversity." -* 

In the autumn of 1839 I traveled with some firiends 
through the whole length of the beautiful valley of the 
Connecticut river. The summer had passed away, 
but the weather was still delightful; and with the 
exception of here tfnd there a discolored tree upon the 
high-lands, like the first gray hairs upon the brow 
of beau^, denoting the approach of the dying year, 
the landscape still wore the luxuriance and fireshness 
of summer. Of the scenery presented to the eye 
of the traveler in this region 1 scarcely need speak, as 
all who have visited it agree that our country possesses 
nothing to surpass it, in quiet picturesque beauty. 

The villages along the river are frequent, and not 
only well built, but some of them so beautiful in their 
locations, the porticos of their neat^looking dwellings 
so tastefully decorated with the scarlet-creeper and 
honey-suckle, that they seem to impart the idea of the 
voluntary retirement of the learned and refined, rather 
than the seclusion of a simple village community. 
Many years had elapsed since I had resorted to one 
of these sequestered hamlets for health, and had 
learned to love the people for those very peculiarities 
for which they are so frequently laughed at; namely, 
their mathematical precision and decinon in matters 
of common life — their moral courage in always speak- 
ing the very truth, where modem refinement would 
prescribe the substitution of the *< white lie;" and 
most of all, for that practical religious philosophy 
which induces them (all alike, rich and poor) to ** train 
up their children in the way they should go," and to 
demand obedience. In fact, I loved them for every 
thing except the remaining tinge of their "Blue 
Laws;" for there were at that time some still living in 
their midst, who, where these were infringed, spared 
not, but in their righteous indignation, with more than 
Puritanical sternness, would cut off the oflender, even 
were he an only child. They strove to be just, but 
they forgot to be merciful. 

A case somewhat of this kind occurred while I was 
resident amongst them, which is treasured amid the 
regretful, sad, and interesting memories of my youth; 
and as I believe all ef the immediate parties are now 
dead, I shall make it (withholding family names) the 

subject of the following sketch. Hester L was 

the eldest unmarried daughter of one of the most 

respectable families in the village of H . She 

was a sweet, modest girl, with a soft voice, a pensive 
countenance, and a kind, benevolent heart; and to 
these was added the most child-like simplicity of man- 
ners that I have ever known. She was hardly seven- 
teen years of age when I first knew her, and yet she 
was full of good works. She taught a class in the 
Sabbath school, was a member of sevefal benevolent 
societies ; like Dorcas, she made garments for the poor, 
and was a zealous Christian. She was beloved by all, 
as well might she be, who wished evil to none. Young 
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as she was at this time, she was betrothed to a young 
man of the village, who, like herself, was of a highly 
respectable family, and without property. 

Perhaps there is no part of the world where matches 
are made with such perfect disinterestedness as in 
New England — ^with only here and there an excep- 
tion, to prove the rule, and to excite comment It 
matters not that the lover be as rich as Crcesus if the 
lady's taste is not suited ; and it scarcely matters how 
poor he is, if it be. There poverty seldom hinders an 
engagement, though it protracts it, and oflen postpones 
the marriage, sometimes for five, six, or more years — 
all this time the parties are separated, and excepting 
an occasional visit at home, the young man is out in 
the busy world enterprising a competency. The lady 
is with her parents the acknowledged bride elect in 
society, and treated and respected accordingly. Hav- 
ing at last accomplished his object, the young man 
returns rejoicing to claim her as his wife. These are 
not only the most frequent, but the happiest matches 
that occur amongst the New Englanders; and there is 
good reason why they should be so — they are founded 
in sentiment, and strengthened by principle. My 
southern readers will perhaps smile incredulously at 
all this, where the usage is so diametrically opposite, 
that it is oflen said of them they *< marry first, and get 
acquainted afterwards.** The extremes are equally 
faulty ; but it is nevertheless true of our New Eng' 
land couple, as well as some other customs still more 
strange, one of which I shall have occasion to men- 
tion as connected with my narrative. It may have 
rince been abolished, but it existed at that time, and 
relates to the wake over their dead. 

When a death took place in the community, it was 
announced to the public by the tolling of the bell ; the 
number of strokes indicating the age; then if a pause, 
and one stroke only followed, it was a male ; if two 
were sounded, a female ; so that it pretty plainly told 
which amongst the limited number of the village sick 
had departed. At this solemn signal all considered it 
a sort of religious obligation to hold themselves in 
readiness to serve at the wake if called upon, so that 
there seldom occurred the least difficulty in the matter. 
The watching party always consisted of a number 
of both sexes : if the deceased were a female, usually 
of two couples ; if a male, of gentlemen only. 

An old lady, a friend or neighbor of Hester's 
mother having died, the deacon of the Church to 
which she belonged was deputed to call upon suitable 
persons for the wake; but owing to a combination 
of circumstances, he was unsuccessful in securing 
several first solicited for the occasion. One lady, 
however, had given a conditional promise to attend; 
and he now called upon Hester's married sister, saying 
that he himself should be one, and perhaps the only 
gentleman of the company. The elder sister being 
thought by the family to be in too feeble health for the 
performance of such an office, they kindly proposed 
that Hester should go in her stead, to which she 
cheerfully consented. She was in her place at the 



appointed time; and it so chanced that the other 
female did not attend. 

Before the family retired for the night, they all 
united in worship, and then the watchers were left 
with the dead. Hester regretted that she had no 
female companion; but the deacon was a staid 
bachelor of forty, and the office he held in the 
Church, together with the solemn occasion that called 
them there, seemed to give an assurance for the 
observance of all proprieties; and she felt inwardly 
rebuked for having any unpleasant feelings on the 
subject. 

After a little appropriate conversation, she withdrew 
to a table on which the lights were placed, and open- 
ing a book provided for the occasion, soon became so 
lost in its contents as to forget her loneliness entirely. 
She had been engaged in reading she thought an hour 
or more, when she was aroused fi'om her abstraction 
by a motion at the back of her chur, and as she 
impulsively turned her head, the deacon leaned over, 
its back and kissed her. 

She could have scarcely felt more electrified at the 
touch of the torpedo. She rose with offended sur- 
prise, and retired to another part of the room ; and on 
his attempting to repeat the familiarity, she told him 
to have some respect foi^ her and for the occasion, if he 
had lost sight of his own self-respect; and this com- 
mand he obeyed. Her first impulse had been to leave 
the room and join the family, but this she could not 
do without explanation; and she did not wish to 
wound their feelings, or expose the deacon by the 
relation of such light conduct in the chamber of death. 
As it was summer, and the short night would be soon 
spent, she concluded she would remain until daylight 
before she lefl the house ; and at its first dawning, for 
which she had anxiously waited, offended and indig- 
nant, though innocent, she sought her own home, 
which she reached before the family had arisen. 

Never before had she been placed in a situation 
where she felt in doubt how to act. She did not wish 
to injure the feelings of his friends, or the friends 
of the Church to which he belonged; and as it was 
past and could not occur again, she thought she would 
not mention it even in her own family. But though 
the bashfulness of a young girl prevented her reveal- 
ing to her parents what she considered the folly of an 
old man, it was inconsistent with the openness of her 
character to keep it long to herself. After the lapse 
of a few days of unpleasant reflection, she sought 
relief as it were by confiding the whole transaction to 
a female friend, some years her senior. This lady 
knowing the deacon to be the simplest of men, stand- 
ing almost entirely aloof from female association, and 
totally ignorant of its manners, believed he meant no 
harm, but foolishly strove to manifest his regard for 
Hester in this abrupt and unsuitable manner ; and she 
advised her, since she had not revealed it to her 
family, not to mention it to any (me; "for," said she, 
"if it should get abroad, one will misunderstand it, 
another misinterpret it, and a third willfully misrepre- 
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tent it; discord will arise in the Church, and ycu will 
be the sufferer;" and how fully was her prediction 
▼erified! 

For several months, Hester was discreetly silent, 
but at length she confided the secret to a young 
associate, who considering it rather a ludicrous than a 
serious afiair, thought it too good to be kept She 
revealed it to another, and thus it went from mouth to 
mouth, secrecy always enjoined but never preserved, 
until it somehow reached the ears of the young men 
of the village; and one of them who had formerly 
been an unsuccessful admirer of Hester's, took ms- 
licioui^ delight in spreading it, and wrote on the 
Church door, "A deacon should be of good report,'' 
which, being read by several of the old members 
of the Church, and the hand-writing recognized, the 
youth was called upon for an explanation; and the 
whole afikir came to light with every form of exag- 
geration, which the story had gathered in its secret 
circulation. The deacon was now summoned to a 
Church trial, and his confession proved exactly what 
Hester's friend had suspected, and nothing more. He 
■aid that ''he had more than a common regard for 
Miss Hester, and thought this was the way to evince 
it" He was "sorry that he had misjudged, 9nd as he 
meant no evil, begged to be forgiven." He was 
reprimanded, pronounced, for the hundredth time, a 
simpleton, and continued in his office. 

In every community there will always be found some 
ready to believe every current report, however exag- 
gerated and improbable ; and now, that the deacon was 
exciued by the Church, the whole burden of reproach, 
such as it was, was heaped upon Hester by the mali- 
cious and the ignorant She could not walk in the 
street without being gazed at, and more than once heard 
her name in the mouths of the vulgar, coupled with 
terms of reproach. This, considering its source, she 
did not so much mind; but it cut her to the heart to 
observe the change of manner by which she was re- 
garded by some of the oldest members of their Church. 
Because she had been the innocent cause of arraigning 
their deacon, they had become more acrimonious and 
less cordial; though, perhaps, they would have been 
unwilling to acknowledge it to themselves. Her young 
friends still loved her; but somehow they sought her 
society less frequently than formerly — her Sabbath 
school class dwindled away, and her "good was no 
counted evil." But she bore all this with patient sub- 
mission, and sunk not until the persecution had sev- 
ered her engagement, and reached her heart through 
him she loved ; and then a blight seemed to have fallen 
upon her, and she faded away like the crushed flower. 
She uttered no complaint ; but it was evident to all that 
she was hastening to the grave. The family of her 
betrothed were ambitious, and had never been fully sat- 
isfied with his having chosen a portionless girl; and 
now, thought they, there is a fair occasion for opposing 
the connection ; and they forbade his longer thinking of 
her, saying that they wished his wife, like Cesar's, "not 
only to be pure, but beyond suspicion" — ^insisting that 
3 



such continued persecution could not be heaped upon 
the head of the innocent, forgetting that they theno- 
selves, without conviction, were her chief persecutors. 
They called themselves Christians; but they remem- 
bered not that the great Founder of Christianity was 
not only the most innocent and holy being that ever 
dwelt upon our earth, but also the most persecuted, 
and the most forgiving! 

Afler this last blow fell upon the head of the devoted 
Hester, there seemed to be a revulsion in the public 
feeling towards her; but it was too late — ^the bon had 
entered into her souL A physician was called in ; but 
he candidly acknoweldged tha( no medicine of his could 
reach the disease. He advised traveling. For this she 
seemed little disposed, but yielded to the wishes of her 
family. 

It was in the fullness and fragrance of the spring 
time, and all nature seemed rejoicing with new life. 
Her eye acknowledged the loveliness of the season, but 
her spirit was not in accordance; for she felt that she 
should fade sooner than the budding flowers on the 
hill tops before her; and how was she prepared for the 
great change ? She had for several years been in mem- 
bership with the Church, fiid had lived in the consci- 
entious discharge of its requirements, and her family 
felt that she was spiritually safe. To them she seemed 
to have been bom a Christian, and " to need no repen- 
tance;" and she had herself, too, always looked for- 
ward with a sort of quiet, indefinite assurance, that 
heaven would be her portion whenever her earthly pil- 
grimsge was ended. But now that the grave was 
opening before her, she thought differently ; and as she 
strove to read her Bible, as it were, by the light of 
eternity, and with a prayerfiil spirit, that she might be 
"guided into all truth," she felt that she had been de- 
ceiving herself; and though she had had a name to 
live, she had never been "bom of God," had never felt 
''his Spirit witnessing with her spirit" that she was 
accepted of him, and her sins blotted out from the book 
of bis remembrance. And now, fainting and thirsting 
for the waters of salvation, she found in dismay that 
her "broken cisterns" were empty. And she lifled up 
her voice, and cried in an agony, " Lord, help or I per- 
ish!" He who saved Peter on the deep had compas- 
sion on her. He placed his everlasting arms around her, 
and lifted her up, and he put a new song in her mouth, 
even praise to her Redeemer. And those who wit- 
nessed her cheerfulness and her happiness, and the 
radiance of her countenance after this change until her 
death, will ever remember it She admonished all 
around her to be faithful to themselves, and to search 
diligently into the grounds of their faith, and not like 
herself rest satisfied with only a name to live. She 
said she now saw that the vision of her earthly happi- 
ness had been dissipated in mercy to secure her eternal 
blessedness; for had not the shadow of disappointment 
fallen upon her heart she should have been satisfied 
with her earthly portion, and the sunlight of the Spirit 
had never been shed upon the soul ; and O how much 
more precious was it to her awakened love to die hap- 
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pUy than to have lived happily. She prayed, in the 
language of her Church service, that God would "for- 
give all her enemies, persecutors, and slanderers, and 
turn their hearts." 

Her prayer seemed to have been answered ; for when 
she was buried, many followed her to the grave with 
accusing consciences, who, in the days of her suffering, 
had hardened their hearts and stiffened their necks 
against her; so that, should there ever occur another 
case of slandered innocence amongst them, it is hoped 
they will remember Hester, and sin no more. 

How her recreant lover was affected by her death I 
know not He never returned to become a resident in 
the village; but I should not be surprised to learn, at 
some future day, that the recollection of her devoted- 
ness, and her suffering?, had fastened conviclion on his 
conscience, and eventually proved the salvation of his 
soul ; so that they may again meet in heaven, " where 
there is no marrying or giving in marriage," but full- 
ness of joy for evermore. 

Hester Ues buried in the quiet grave-yard of H . 

A plain slab stone marks her grave, with only her name 
and age, and this simple inscription, ** Blessed are the 
pure in heart, for they shall see God." And as it has 
been the custom in that village from time immemorial 
fur the young people, after the services of the Sabbath, 
to choose the grave-yard for their ramble, the inscrip- 
tion often meets their eye; and it may be said that 
Hester, who, wkilat livings had a good word for all, still 
preaches from her grave, and in a sad but satisfied voice 
says, "To purity add ducreiion/" 



THE WIDOW OF NAIN; 

OB, THE BIGARD OF OUR BAYIOR FOR MATSBITAL 

AFFECTIOir. 

Amoito the various touching scenes, drawn with such 
inimitable tenderness by the pencil of Luke, not the 
least affecting is that in which a widowed mother and 
her only son are the principal characters. Our Savior 
was returning firom a visit to Capernaum, where he had 
been dispensing his beneficence ; he had traveled thir- 
teen miles to Nain, when, as he was entering the city, 
he met a funeral procession, following, to their last 
resting place, the mortal remains of a young man, the 
chief mourner for whom was a widowed mother. This 
meeting was not accidental, but providential, for Jesus 
Christ is Lord also of providence, and it was pre- 
arranged by him, that he might gratify the benevolence 
of his own heart, while he extinguished the sorrows of 
another's. Perhaps I should say assuaged those sor- 
rows, for though the dead son was to be restored to the 
fond embraces of his mother, the dead husband was 
not given again to the bereaved wife. It is thus that 
afflictions are multiplied into each other in this vale of 
tears, and happy, thrice happy are those to whom, in 
such circumstances, the Savior, as in this case, draws 
nigh and says, in accents of tenderness and love, 
"Weep kot." 

The midtitade of sympathizing friends, who, moved 



by the affecting fact that the deceased was "the only 
son of his mother, and she was a widow," could not 
together impart so much consolation as was found in 
these two words — weep not. They are the expression 
of the sympathies of a divine heart for the sorrows of 
a bereaved mother. " And he came and touched the 
bier, and they that bare him stood still. And he said, 
Young man, I say unto thee, arise. And he that was 
dead sat up and began to speak," Luke vii, 14. How 
majestic that presence! How sovereign that author- 
ity I How mighty that power! How divine that be- 
nevolence! Well might the historian add, "And 
there came a fear on all." But while we reverence the 
authority and admire the power of Him, who, like the 
Father, " quickeneth whom he will," it is the tender 
benevolence of the act that makes the deepest inipres- 
sion on the mind. Who is not charmed with the 
mercy that shone out in this transaction? We can 
conceive sufficient reasons why the immediate wit- 
nesses of the miracle should be most affected by the 
Omnipotence displayed in it, and why a dread should 
fall upon them. But we can also conceive abundant 
reasons why to us, at this distance of time, the same 
miracle should so strikingly set forth the beneficence of 
him who wrought it, and constrain us to exclaim, 
"Behold what manner of love!" What can be more 
beautifully simple than the words of the evangelist, 
" And he delivered him to his mother /" What must 
have been the feelings of that mother's heart when she 
received back that gift which had been surrendered to 
the embrace of death, and was about to be buried in 
the grave! To see a beloved child recovering from a 
wasting sickness, or snatched from some impending 
danger, creates unutterable feelings in the maternal 
bosom ; but to see death robbed of his prey, and the 
grave disappointed of its victim, for the sake of grati- 
fying a mother's love, O, this, this must have left that 
widowed mother speechless with wonder and gratitude ! 
In such acts did the Savior delight; and there is little 
doubt that he often did such deeds, though compara- 
tively few are recorded. Believing mother, have you 
consigned your darling son or daughter to the tomb 1 
Weep not : Jesus will restore your child again, invested 
with the beauty of immortality. 

We may possibly imagine with what emotions the 
widow of Nain would ever after look upon that child, 
so miraculously restored to her. And how will moth- 
ers in heaven look upon the dear objects of their love 
in the time of "the restitution of all things," when, on 
the resunection morning, they shall receive them from 
the hand of Jesus Christ — ^not as they last viewed them, 
cold, motionless, and lifeless — not as they had so often 
conceived of them, moldering and crumbling in dust; 
but all life, all bloom, all beauty, bearing the image of 
the heavenly, instinct with holy intelligence, smiling 
with seraphic joy, and singing the softest music of 
heaven ! O, to be the mother of such, who would not 
be willing to live in this world? Pray, then, for those 
you love, that you and they may together praise in 
heaven ! — Mother's Magazine. 
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Original. 
MT. HOLYOKE. 

PKOM NOTES OF TRAVEL BT A WESTERN LADT. 

From Northampton we went to Mt. Holyoke, three 
miles east of that place. The ascent is steep and 
rough. About two-thirds of the way up, we lefl the 
carriage, turned our horses out, hitched them to trees, 
and walked to the summit. It was very fatiguing, 
but amusing withal. There happened to be a number 
of visitors, some ascending, some descending — ^young 
gentlemen dragging young ladies down the steep, with 
the rolling stones giving way under their feet, and 
they begging and pleading to be permitted to help 
themselves. 

We reached the summit, panting for breath, but im- 
mediately forgot our fatigue in transport with the— 
what shall I call it! — scene — view — panorama? — all 
are too hackneyed words to apply here. For beauty, 
grandeur, variety, extent, it surpasses, is transcendently 
superior to any one scene I ever beheld. The moun- 
tain itself is eleven hundred feet above ocean level. 
The summit is cleaied for an area of an acre or two. 
Large rocks lie all about in wild confusion. An old 
house, all open and weather-beaten, stands there, with 
the names of (if the poet wrote truth) hundreds of 
*^ fools** carved on the floor, sides, door lintels, &c., 
whose only immortality is to be seen in public places. 
We took our seat upon large rocks, overlooking an 
extent of eighty miles. I was reminded of the excla- 
mation of the Arab chief, when he reached the summit 
of the hills surrounding Damascus. The extent of his 
view was about ten miles, says the traveler, "I have 
heard," said this chief, <*that there is but one heav- 
en — ^I will not enter there, lest I should never find 
another.'' 

As I have no graphic powers, I shall not presume to 

attempt a description ; but will try to give a kind of 

inventory of what I saw. First, apparently at the foot 

of the mountain — ^the distance is one and a half miles — 

is the beautiful, tranquil Connecticut, reminding one 

of Fenelon's description of Calypso's grotto. After 

describing several streams, sporting in the plain, he 

says, " Others, after a long circuit, turned back, as if 

they wished to re-ascend to their source, and seemed 

unwilling to quit these enchanting shores." So glides 

and winds this lovely Connecticut It is seen for 

miles. I discovered seven or eight turns. Its banks 

are skirted with most luxuriant foliage, cultivation, and 

multitudes, almost, of villages. From the mountain, 

in front, Northampton seems to lie at the beholder's 

feet, though on the opposite side of the river. At the 

right, several miles distant, is South Hadley, lying on a 

kind of peninsula, formed by a curve of the river. 

The principal street extends across, so as to meet the 

river at each end. The street is very straight, and lined 

with large trees. These are the two nearest villages. 

Then in the distance is Amherst, farther east; and 

about southwest, New Haven, East and West Rock are 

indistinctly descried — dista^ice eighty miles, as we were 

informed. Springfield, Hartford, Middletown, and nu- 
3 



merous others, numbering thirty-six towns, are viewed 
from this point, which lie scattered over the apparent 
plain ; though, in fact, the whole country, except some 
flats bordering the Connecticut, is broken and undula- 
ting; and not far from Holyoke, Mt. Thom, or Tom it 
is pronounced, rises iq^ in bold relief. I don't know 
how to give you an idea of the flats, which are under 
the highest state of cultivation. Their crops are planted 
in strips, instead of irregular fields as ours. In liding 
along, in our approach to the mountain, we observed 
this feature — now a long strip of com, then a strip of 
wheat yellowing for the harvest ; then a strip of clover, 
or grass ; then of some grain or other, in constant suc- 
cession, without fences. The road seemed to be passing 
through a farmer's corn-field. This, when seen from 
the height of Holyoke, looked like a mathematical pro- 
gramme — or a Michigan speculator's plan of some 
great Babylon, which his castle-building, prolific brain 
had built, or like the country gentlewoman's pride — a 
beautiful piece of patch-work — or like — I am not apt 
in comparison, you know, so I must despair of giving 
you any thing like a just conception of the living real- 
ity. Beyond the flats the gently sloping hills arise. 
Those that are cleared of their native forest, are under 
a good state of cultivation, with here and there an iso- 
lated tree, or a small group of trees — interspersed over 
them at graceful distances ; then still beyond rise the 
mountains, covered with impenetrable forests, present- 
ing every shade of luxuriant foliage, every variety—- 
rather a great variety of fantastic figures, formed by the 
summits upon the horizon. The day was clear; but 
an occasional cloud, passing over the face of the sun, 
threw its shade on the fields below, the efiect of which 
was very beautifuL I was never before placed in a 
position from which I could see the whole cloud — its 
exact form ; but here it lay like a vail on the face of 
sleeping beauty, with brightness and splendor beaming 
all around. Upon our first glance at the boundless 
scene, some one of the company remarked, " I would 
rather have seen this than Niagara." But between the 
two there are no points of comparison, more than be- 
tween a terrific thunder storm, and a calm, peaceful 
summer evening. This combined all of the beautiful, 
some of the sublime; but it wanted Niagara's cataract 
and Niagara's roar ; while Niagara, with its cataract and 
roar, and many other romantic beauties, wants variety, 
extent, and mellowness. Indeed, analogy fails. The 
two are as unlike as the emotions which each produce. 
Some are such as arise in contemplation of the sub- 
lime—others such as are incident to the beholding 
the mellowed beautiful. 

After looking, admiring, exclaiming, musing, per- 
haps as long as I have been scribbling about, and will 
take you to decipher it, we began to think of getting 
down — a descent which we dreaded as much as Mr. 
Buckingham and his company did theirs frodf Cheops. 
So we conmienced the Herculean task in Indian file. 
By slipping, stumbling, and scrambling sometime, we 
gained the base, right glad that we were all sound, 
though tired out 
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Original. 
THE GRAVE. 

BT WILLIAM BAXTER. 

How soothing is the thought of death to earth's 
weary traveler, when life's gayest scenes have departed, 
and the gloom of years hangs heavily over the past 
Yes, the thought falls softly upon us, when in life's 
decline, as dew on the earliest flowers of spring, or 
the memories of childhood on the heart-stricken wan- 
derer; as calm too and refreshing in its kindly influ- 
ences. 

In such moments, when we read on the page 
of memory those things we vainly strive to forget, 
how oilen do we turn to the grave for consolation, 
pleased with the reflection that grief enters not the 
tomb. When the heart is tired of the sorrows which 
beset our path, when the generous feelings of youth 
are chilled by the frosts of time, death is shorn of its 
terrors ; jand we look to the grave as the mansion of a 
friend. 

In early life we deem this world beautiful — its 
scenes are those of pleasure and delight Hope, the] 
fair deceiver, springs up in the breast, and whispers 
her flattering tale. By her skillful lures we seem 
what we are not; but experience soon teaches that 
all our fancied enjoyments, in their very nature, are 
transitory and unsatisfying. Such thoughts as these 
are but too well calculated to cast a shade over our 
brightest hours; and even in youth to impress upon 
our imaginings the seal of age, to blight the promising 
harvest of expectation, and cause the buds of hope to 
wither e*er they blossom. 

The dim realities of the past seem to be brought 
nigh; the present is beclouded by the remembrance 
of happier hours; and all the bright illusions of the 
future seem formed but to fade. Pleasure, the object 
of our fond pursuit has ever eluded our grasp — 
promise has ever ended in disappointment; and weary 
of life, its turmoils and cares, we look forward with 
complacency to that period when the tomb shall 
receive us, and close its no longer gloomy portals over 
humanity's pale wreck. The grave ! how peaceful its 
rest! how congenial its silence. There the head is 
softly pillowed at last — ^the brain no more sends forth 
the busy legions of fancy — the voice of dreams 
cannot penetrate its recesses; for there the reveries 
of the dreamer shall cease for ever. Reader ! art thou 
familiar with thy last resting place 1 Does the con- 
templation excite no bitter emotion 1 Or have you 
drunk deeply of the cup of sorrow, and feel that the 
bitterness of death is past 7 .Have you been the sport 
of passion, the mock of wayward fortune 1 Here 
is rest Child of oppression here is your refuge. 
The crowding recollections of the past intrude not 
here — ^the fleeting chimeras of the present and the 
''thick-coming fancies" of the future are alike un- 
known — silence deep and universal holds here its 
unbounded sway. And yet the grave is not terrible — 
we should not shrink from its chill embrace ; for there 
Vol. hi.— 4 



we may find the tranquility which has been the object 
of our fondest desires, the rest for which we have so 
often yearned. 

It is true, theie is something appalling in the 
preparations for our last journey. The sombre hues 
of the mourning garb, the sound of the deep- toned 
bell, breaking on the still air as a requiem for the 
departed spirit; the sobs of those we love, the meas- 
ured step of friends in the funeral trdin, are all calcu- 
lated to make the soul shrink back to its citadel ; and 
the desire of life to be again renewed. Yet why start ! 
When we become the cause of this solemn pomp 
we shall heed it not — ^not a single emotion will be 
awakened by the sorrows of those who mourn. The 
grave-yard will soon be deserted, the tear of affection 
will soon pass from the cheeks, and amid our silent 
companions we shall soon be forgotten. The dead 
are all around us — the garrulous tongue of age is as 
silent as that of the infant at his side, who passed to 
the tomb e'er the tongue knew its ofllice ; the husband 
rests listlessly near the wife of his youth; and even 
the lover has forgotten the charms of her whom he 
adored, whose dust now unconsciously mingles with 
his own. The solitary is now a recluse among thous- 
ands — the retirement of his cell is now exceeded by 
the silence which broods over him. Pride has forgot- 
ten its dignity, and humility its reserve. Wealth asks 
not the homage of thousands, but seeks as lowly a 
bed as^poverty itself — no clamor for place or distinc- 
tion — all here is equality, silence and gloom. All 
earth's myriads are fast thronging that path — its portals 
are thrown wide to receive the travelers who are preso 
sing their way to its dreary mansions. Time flies, 
earth fades, and they sink into its cold recesses. The 
aged man, leaning on his staff, looks wistfully for his 
long-sought rest; sprightly youth and manhood's 
prime all tend thitherward ; and the grave is the last 
gaol of human attainment O grave! thou art a 
solemn teacher, thy warnings far transcend all other 
voices — the slumbering past is awakened at thy call, 
and' its hallow reverberations fill the future with 
uncertainty. Yetwelcome, thrice welcome; wediebuti 
to live — we slumber but to wake in a cloudless day ; 
for the death of the body is but the birth of the soul. 



THE LAST ALTAR. 

**If Christianity should be compelled to flee from the 
mansions of the great, the academies of the philosor 
phers, the halls of legislators, or the throng of busy 
men, we should find her last and purest retreat with 
woman at the fire-side; her last altar would be tha 
female heart; her last audience would be the children 
gathered around the knees of a mother; her last sacri- 
fice, the secret prayer, escaping in silence from her 
lips, and heard, perhaps, only at the throne of God.'^ 

So writes an eloquent author. This is a high 
eulogy upon woman. Rather than call in question 
its justness, we solemnly admonish her to show 
herself worthy of it 
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THE SEPARATE STATE. 

Of the immortality of the soul, some nations have 
doubted, and others have been totally ignorant Hi»> 
torians, of unimpeachable veracity, inform us that the 
aboriginals of Soldania and some of the Caribbee islands 
had no notion of a Supreme Being, nor of a future 
state — that "the Rejangs in Sumatra worship neither 
God, devil, nor idol, and have no name for the Deity in 
their language" — that the nations of Caffraria, '* con- 
sider man as on a level with the brutes, witli regard to 
the duration of his being, so that when he is dead, 
there is an end of his existence" — that several tribes 
have been discovered in America, who have no idea 
whatever of a Supreme Being, and no rites of a relig- 
ious worship. 

Inattentive to that magnificent spectacle of beauty 
and order presented to their view, unaccustomed to re- 
flect upon what they themselves arc, or to inquire who 
is the author of their existent:e, men, in a savage state, 
pass their days like the animals around them ; without 
knowledge or veneration of any superior Power; nor 
have the most accurate observers been able to discover 
any practice or institution which seemed to imply that 
they recognized his authority, or were solicitous to 
obtain his favor. The legitimate inference from these 
historical extracts is, that the tribes to which they refer, 
could have no idea of the immortality of the soul. For 
if they acknowledge no Supreme Being, they could 
have no foimdation to sustain their belief of that im- 
mortality. 

Among the nations of antiquity, Greece and Rome 
stood unrivaled for politeness and learning, yet we find 
their most renowned sages, as it regards the immortality 
of the soul, were in a state of complete vacillation. Even 
"the best sort of them, who were the most celebrated, 
and who discoursed with the greatest reason, yet ex- 
pressed the most uncertainty and doubtfulness concern- 
ing things of the highest importance ; the providence 
of God in governing the world, the immortality of the 
soul, and a future judgment.'* 

Socratesi whose opinions and dogmata came neaiest 
to inspiration; when about to die, expressed himself 
in a hestating manner : " I am now about to die, but 
ye shall survive me ; and which of us shall have the 
better part, is known only to God." Again, "I would 
have you to know that I hope to join the company of 
good men; but of this I cannot speak confidently.*' 

Cicero, when speaking of a future state, says, " What 
you wish, I will endeavor to explain; but you must not 
look on what I say as infallible. I only guess, like 
other ignorant creatures, at what sesms most probable. 
Farther than this, I do not pretend to go." Again, 
when writing upon the same subject, and adverting to 
the question. Is the soul mortal or immortal ? he him- 
self replies, " Which of these two opinions is true, God 
only knows ; which of them is the most probable, is a 
very important question." Such were the obscure views 
of the greatest luminaries of Greece and Rome. And 
much more obscure were those of the second, third, 
and fourth magnitude. 
3 



FIRE-SIDE JOYS. 

Domestic feUcity cannot be equaled in the whole 
round of enjoyments of which men are perpetually in 
the pursuit. It is the greatest, because the most 
rational; the sweetest, because those whom we love 
are partakers of it; whether it be communicated to us 
in the canversation of the hoary and venerable grand- 
sire, the endearments of the parent, or the reciprocal 
exchange of fraternal sentiments of heartrfelt affection. 

In vain is such satisfaction to be sought after, when 
encircled with strangers, or engaged in parties of 
pleasure from home. The play-house cannot yield it: 
our walks will be solitary, and our business itself, 
if domestic bliss be unrelished, will prove nothing but 
toilsome and disagreeable. 

Hence does the aspiring soldier comfort himself, 
under the various hardships of his profession, with the 
anticipation that one day there will be a period to his 
toil, when he shall retreat with honor from the more 
dangerous employment of war, to enjoy the peaceful 
moments of a domestic life. Neither poverty can 
taint its felicity when relished with content, nor afflu- 
ence arrogate its situation when enjoyed with humility. 
The rigid looks of adversity are dared where innocence 
resides; and prosperity, with her alluring promises 
of happiness, despised, when her fickle nature is dis- 
covered by the sharp penetration of the cautious 
peasant 

Irtu was obliged to confess that domestic happiness 
exceeded every other pleasure in the world, because he 
esteemed his poverty bis greatest glory, and declared 
he never felt its weight because he kept it a secret 
The troubles and cares of a public life are often found 
by experience to be the parents of many anxious 
hours, and to banish those peaceful moments from the 
breast of a prince, which the meanest beggar can enjoy. 

The conduct of a people, and the management of 
an army, though to the outward spectator they prom- 
ise the greatest pleasures, will never be blest with the 
innocent amusements of a quiet, serene, and tranquil life. 



CHARITY. 

The habit of discovering good qualities in others is 
a source of diffusible happiness. Though a knowledge 
of human nature teaches that the best characters have 
a mixture of infirmity, it still admits that in the worst 
there are some redeeming virtues. The telescope which 
reveals the brightness of the most opaque and remote 
planets, is more valuable than the microscope that de- 
tects motes in the sunbeam, and deformed insects feed- 
ing even upon the heart of the rose. A disposition to 
dwell upon the bright side of character, is like gold to 
the possessor. One of the principal ingredients in the 
happiness of childhood, is freedom from suspicion, and 
kind and loving thoughts toward all. Why might not 
that sweet disposition be combined with a more exten- 
sive intercourse with mankind? A habit of searching 
out the faulU of others is calculated both to increase 
evil, and to perpetuate its remembrance. 
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Original. 
THE PIONEER.* 

BT H. ooonwix. 

Far to the west, where Rocky Mountains rise, 
Lifting their ragged summits to the skies, 
An ardent yoath, whom fancy led to roam 
Tbroagh trackless wilds, away from friends and home, 
Climbed a dread steep, which o*er the desert frownedi 
And dizzy gazed on all the scene around — 
Surveyed each object which below him lay, 
And traced, in memory's map, his devious way. 
While strong emotion heaved his swelling soul, 
He burst, at length, from reason's calm control — 
With half checked words the awful stillness broke, 
And to the winds, mild passing, thus he spoke : — 

How grand is nature ! what bold scenes appear ! 
These clifis, how rude ! yon wilderness, how drear ! 
Far east Columbia's states in peace and wealth repose, 
Wl^re patriotic fire in every bosom glows. 
Far west the vast Pacific meets the bending sky, 
Where, hid in the wide waste, his countless islands tie. 
And Mexico, far south, reveals her lifled plains, 
Where verdant spring, or golden autumn, ever reigns ; 
While to the north afar unmelted mountains stand. 
And the cold ocean raves along his icy strand. 

Let Uie weak throng in polished life remain. 
Content with pleasure, honor, ease, or gain. 
Court the soft scenes of luxury and dress. 
And every lofty passion there suppress ; 
But give me scenes where all is bold and wild, 
Where beasts prowl free, and man is nature's child — 
Where I may hear at night the boding owl, 
And list afar the wolf's tremendous howl — 
Where I may see creation's rudest forms — 
The naked height long swept by rushing storms. 
The rocky mass in wild disorder thrown. 
And deep, dark glen with hemlocks overgrown. 

These are the scenes which chain my roving eye. 
These are the scenes which lift the soul on high; 
The forest, mountain, cascade's dashing spray, 
And boundless prairie, power supreme display ; 
These lead the thoughts to Him who rules above, 
And speak his wisdom, majesty, and love. 
These are the scenes for which I bade farewell 
To all that bound me to my native dell — 
Forsook the much loved, oft remembered spot, 
Where rural toil had been my humble lot — 
Sailed the rough lakes from swift Niagara's tide 
To the last surge that bathes Superior's western side- 
Sought Upper Mississippi's highest source, 
Thence glided down its bright meandering course ; 
And where Missouri rolls his mighty floods, 
Turbid and deep through darkly pendant woods, 
Still urged the tight canoe; then climbed this height, 

* Materials principally from the journal of an early western 
traveler. 



SweUing and towering, whence the raptured sight 
Beholds, in proepoct wide, at once unfurled 
The boundless grandeur of this western world. 

As thus in dcvioUs course I boldly strayed — 
What varied scenes my wondering eye surveyed ! 
Beside Niagara's swiftly rushing flood. 
Upon his rocky, tremulous bank I stood — 
Saw all his waters in one volume pour 
Down the dread steep, with ever thundering roar — 
Saw the white cloud of constant rising spray. 
Through which bright beams in beauteous colors play ; 
With cautious foot then sought the gulf profound. 
And heard with awe the deep appalling sound — 
Beneath the stream-worn rocks in silence trod, 
And thought — how weak is man, how great is God ! 

Thy shading forests, Erie, are no more — 
Gone is the wildness from thy fertile shore; 
Along thy winding bays and banks of green, 
Resplendent towns, in growing wealth are seen. 
Where Perry bade the British thunder cease, 
Commerce now spreads her whitened sail in peace. 
Thy isles, yet spared by art's transforming hand. 
In native pride amid thy billows stand; 
In all their robe of woods and flowrets dressed, 
Still cast their shadows o'er thy darkened breast, 
Land- lock thy spacious harbors, and convey 
Picturesque beauty to the tranquil bay. 

But how did Huron open to the sight! 

Its boundless waters, spreading on the right, 

Seemed to support afar the concave blue. 

And all its northern barrier sunk from view. 

Its broad south beach the wave-worn pebbles tine. 

And on its level coast dark groves of pine 

Wave their dense tops of never fading green, 

With nought to break the smooth, unchanging scene, 

Save some receding mountain dimly seen~- 

Save where, amid his heaving watery bed, 

The white rock, giant-like, uprears his head. 

And, undisturbed, the storm's wild fury braves. 

While round his waist strong dash the angry waves — 

Save here and there, above the water's edge. 

Broken and threatening hangs the beetling ledge, 

Against whose base the mountain billows break, 

Rolled by fierce winds across the stormy lake, 

O'er whose expanse loud roaring tempests sweep, 

And fling on high this mighty inland deep. 

The storms of Huron past, with joy I saw 

The rising peaks of distant Mackinaw. 

'Twas eve : the rug^^ blufls ascending high 

Showed their rude outlines on the western aky, 

While o'er the fort, where once war's tumult raved, 

Columbia's flag in peaceful triumph waved. 

I seem to view thee now, romantic isle— 

I see thy ctifls that frown, thy vales that smile, 

Thy lofty arch projecting o'er the deep — 

Thy cave of skulls, where Indian heroes sleep— 

Thy towering pyramid of nature's pride, 

And pleasant viUage on thy southern side. 
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There the last trace of civil life I left, 

And onward roved, of social joy bereft— 

Soug;ht the fiir regions of the dreary west. 

And sailed in wondering awe o*er vast Superior's breast 

As on this mightiest inland sea I rode. 

What changing scenes commanding nature showed ! 

At first on either hand majestic rise 

Huge swelling mountains towering to the skies — 

In clouded grandeur lift their awful forms 

In one eternal barrier round this lake of storms. 

But &st receding on the northern coast. 

They fade at length in viewless distance lost; 

While on the south sublime they still appear, 

And o'er the wild their frightful summits rear. 

Here grandeur, beauty, and disorder blend — 

High o'er the dangerous coast in bluiTs ascend 

Stupendous rocks of varied form and hue, 

Which draw far off the pleased admiring view, 

Presenting naked peak and lofty wall. 

Overhanging cliff that menaces a fall. 

And prostrate ruins, hollow rumbling caves, 

Bug by the dashing, never resting waves. 

While from above white rushing cascades pour 

Into the lake, with never ceasing roar. 

Nor scenes like these alone are witnessed here; 

But naked hills, sublimely bleak and drear. 

Of ever flying, ever drifting sand. 

Rising aloft beside the water stand ; 

And just above these barren hills I see 

The bare dry limbs of some deep buried tree. 

On which the eagle perched die scene surveys, 

And, looking down on man with fearless gaze, 

Tells me how rarely human form has come 

To the lone wild which she has made her home; 

While noisy ravens, on perpetual wing. 

Their notes, hoarse croaking, o'er the desert fling; 

And the high hawk glides slowly o'er the lake, 

But not the charm of solitude they break. 

This still remains — the soul in thoughtiiil gloom is 

bound, 
For man, the lord of earth is seldom found. 
Yet mid this lonely wild, this desert drear. 
Rich sparkling gems of orient hue appear. 
And in the current of the mountain stream 
With lustre bright the native metals gleam. 

But these rude scenes I leave, and gladly hail 

The milder aspects of the fertile vale 

Where Upper Mississippi gently glides. 

And beauty wild in every form resides. 

On either side the distant hills extend. 

And to the scene their varied grandeur lend. 

The forest there its shadows darkly sheds, 

The prairie here its wavmg surfiice spreads. 

From the &r hill descends the headlong stream, 

Whose falling waters cast a distant gleam. 

Then onward moving seek the fertile vale, 

Where herbage rank and lofty trees prevail; 

Where gay-plumed songsters tune their trilling throats, 

And playftU eebo quick returns their notes; 
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Where timid deer repair their thirst to slake. 

And walk half lost amid the tangled brake. 

On the wide prairie herds unnumbered graze. 

And awkward rove through many a trodden maze; 

The tall, coarse grass to every pressure bends, 

And through the air its grateful fragrance sends, 

With soothing murmur rustles in the breeze, 

While the wild heath- flowers, painted but to please, 

Linger unblown through summer's scorching reign, 

Then gaily blooming deck the autumnal plain. 

In this delightful vale have oft appeared 

The well known birds which once my boyhood cheered ; 

With child-like joy I've seen the blue-winged jay, 

And heard the robin sing the dose of day ; 

And when the sun had vanished in the west, 

And sighing winds had rocked my boat to rest, 

The same mild moon, which pleased when life was 

young. 
O'er the broad vale her silver light has flung. 
As these fair scenes have held my roving sight. 
How have I felt a pensive soft delight ! 
How have I wished the eye of taste could hail. 
The varied beauties of this pleasing vale; 
Some cultured son of genius here repose, 
And feel the flame that in my bosom glows. 

But here the untutored son of nature strays; 
His darkly beaming eye this scene surveys, 
And dimly reads the Great Eternal soul. 
In all the changes as the seasons roll ; 
In the first flowrets of the vernal plain. 
In the rich harvest of his yellow grain. 
When blackening clouds the azure sky deform, 
He views the mighty Spirit in the storm, 
Beholds red anger in the lightning's glare. 
And hears the thunder's voice the dread Supreme 
declare. 

What different traits his character compose ! 
Kindness to friends, and vengeance to bis foes. 
Unsleeping hatred in his bosom lies. 
And ardent gratitude that never dies. 
Reckless of danger on his foe he springs, 
And in the war-dance deeds of valor sings. 
To humbling force he shows his proud disdain, 
Mocks his tormentors, and exults in pain. 
By deeds of love his savage heart is won. 
And hate he feels not where no wrong is done. 
To the lost stranger welcome is his shed, 
And his rude fare is hospitably spread. 
But while the noblest lines their lustre lend. 
And with the traits malignant darkly blend. 
Neglected and despised he still must stray. 
And ills unnumbered throng his gloomy way. 
When winter's mantle o'er the earth is spread. 
He hears his children ask in yain for bread ; 
Their wasting forms he sees, yet would control 
The feeling father struggling in his soul; 
But indignation with his pity blends. 
And strange emotion to his eye ascends. 
Base, treacherous white men take his lands away, 
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And for the boon with maddening draughts repay. 
Those happy shpresi where ent his mighty sires 
Hunted their game, and lit their eveniog fires, 
He views no more, and to invaders yields 
His lakes and rivers, woods and planting fields, 
Sinking an outcast in the dreary wild, 
Of all his left inheritance beguiled. 
Yet while these wrongs overcloud his fairest days. 
If his rash hand his just revenge betrays; 
If he, unlettered man, pursue the guileful foe, 
And in stem vengeance deal the wrathful blow. 
Still mhst he see in flames his humble shed, 
And his loved children helpless captives led ! 

Poor, injured man! thy kindled wrath suppress; 
Compassion kind thy wrongs shall soon redress. 
Behold, *'the pale brows" mourn their cruel deeds, 
And pity's heart for all thy sufiering bleeds. 
Behokl, a meek and generous band arrives, 
To teach the arts by which the white man lives; 
To quell by love malignant rage and strife. 
And strew with peace the troubled path of life. 
Thy sable, active sons to useful arts they'll train. 
And gfuide thy sinrit to a happier Eskanane. 
Hail them as fiiends; let all thy wanderings cease, 
And hear the word which breathes *<good will and 
peace." 

Rejoice, ye lost tribes, the good work is begun, 
Which shall mingle the white men and jed men in 

one. 
Faith now in vision beholds the glad day, 
When the sons of the forest no longer shall stray ; 
When Columbia in peace shall her empire extend, 
And a once injured race shall in justice befriend. 
Then art the rude face of this wild shall renew, 
And plenty these hills and these vallies shall strew. 
Where now the huge buffido clumsily strays, 
The cow and the lamb shall in quietness graze; 
Where stands the strong oak shall the apple tree bear; 
Where waves the dense pine shall hang mellow the 

pear; 
Where now the coarse g^rass coven thickly the plain, 
Shall bend the full heads of the rough-bearded grain; 
Where now the swifl stream rushes white from the 

hill, • 
Shall play ever busy the clattering mill. 
Along these broad rivera bright cities shall rise, 
And fiir gleaming spires point aloft to the skies ; 
The Chureh-going bell mid these vallies shall ring, 
And sinnere redeemed halleluiahs shall sing. 



CHEERFULNESS. 
With us no melancholy void, 
No moment lingers unemployed 

Or unimproved below: 
Our weariness of life is gone, 
Who live to serve our God alone. 

And Jesus only know. 



THE CHILD'S LAMENT. 
Wherb is the glorious summer gone! 

Why hath it pass'd away. 
With many a sweet and thrilling tone, 

That came but yesterday 1 

I hear not now the vrild bird's song, 
Ringing through wood and dell ; 

But winds sweep mournfully along, 
Like summer*s sad farewell. 

Nor lingers there one flowret bright, 

To meet my anxious view — 
The streams have lost their golden light, 

The sky its sapphire hue. 

And green leaves which have proudly swung 

On many a forest bough. 
Unto the moaning winds are flung. 

But seared and wither'd now. 

Oft as I chas'd the butterfly 

From flow'r to flow'r away, 
I thought such blossoms could not die. 

Nor summer feel decay. 

But die violet in its lone repose, 

Hath lost its od'rous breath; 
The lily and the queenly rose 

Have felt the touch of death! 

Alas ! that such a glorious time 

Should ever pass away; 
Will the green fields renew their prime 1 

O! wheni sweet mother, say. 

The summer will return, fair child! 

And earth again will bloom ; 
The violet in the woodlands wild 

Shall yield its rich perfume ! 

All beautiful and glorious things 

Shall spring again to birth, 
(Bright as thine own imaginings,} 

With tones of love and mirth. 

But the gay summer of the heart. 

We may recall in vain ; 
When the blest season doth depart 

It ne'er returns again ! 

And friendships, of thy childhood's hours, 

Will quickly pass away ; 
E'en as the with'ring summer fiow'rs. 

As &lse — as frail as they ! 

Then set not thy afiections here 

On things that fiide and die ; 
But rest thy hopes on heaven, for there 

Is immortaUty. 

So in thy wintry age's day, 
Though other friends may flee, 

God will, as life ebbs fast away, 
BeallinaUtothee! 
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Original. 
THE NEW-YEAK. 

BY M»8. WILSON. 
ADDHB88 OF THB 11IP08IT0RT TO ITS PATB0V8. 

Tike's tireless wing has p&88*d its wonted space, 
And swiftly reached again its annual bound; 

And as in Memoiy's mirror we retrace 
The Tanish'd scenes that marked its rapid round, 

How the heart saddens, as we fondly own 

*'They build too iow who build below" the Throne! 

And yet each year that rolls for ever by. 

Lends some new Aog^e that asks fruition heref 

Some budding joy allures the youthful eye — 
Some strain of earthly bliss attracts the ear — 

Some dream of love beguiles the captive heart, 

And ties are hourly forming — ^but to pari/ 

Perchance 'twould be a high and holy theme, 
To trace the chequer*d scenes of one short year, 

And tell how hopes, that mark*d its early beam, 
Were crushed for ever in its mid career; 

'Twould teach how fragile are the joys of earth. 

And lure the heart to those of heavenly birth. 

That lonely widow, by her sad hearth-stone, 
(Her orphan-charge in peaceful slumber nigh,) 

Feels how home's clustered joys around her shone. 
When the last New- Year met her beaming eye; 

And tearful owns, that Timers returnless flight 

Has rob'd her dream of bliss in hues of night. 

The little orphan, of home's ties bereft 
Since the last gladsome New- Year's happy birth, 

Feels that for fum no cherish'd joys are left 
Like those that frolic'd round a parent's hearth; 

And sadly ovms how bright, how strong the chain. 

Which Time's relentless hand hath snapp'd in twain. 

The mother, gazing with a tearless eye 

On the sweet fece where "death his seal has set" — 
The husband, catching the expiring sigh 

From lips, where bridal vows are ling'ring yet — 
The lover, pressing on that marble brow 
The last, long kiss from "lips unseal'd till now;*' 

These, and still sadder, deeper scenes of grief, 
Which the heart sinks, and shudders to portray. 

Are stamp'd in living lines upon the leaf, 
Jotn*d to Tinu's scroll, since the last New- Year's day. 

And teach the lesson, which all hearts should own, 

No hope is sure, not anchor'd near the Throne/ 

Some youthftil reader raises her bright glance. 
And asks with pouting lip, " If this be all?** 

«Can you not tell of some &ir things that dance 
In bridal hues, nor own the funeral pall? 

Have you not * gathered,* through the passing year. 

Some brighter gems, your youthful friends to cheer?" 

Yes, £ur one, we can wake a happier lay, 
And teii of hopes and joys that ever last; 
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Of hopes that brightan'd with life's dosing ray^ 

Of joys that liv'd when Time's brief reign was put— 
Of hopes that hover'd round the bed of death-^ 
Of joys that mingled with the parting broath ! 

We'll tune our harp to loftier themes, and tell 
Your Ust'ning ear the triumphs of the cross — 

How the blest followers of Immanuel 

Have counted all their earthly joys but dross. 

And dared the deep, on foreign shores to rove. 

And plant the ensigns of a Savior's love ! 

We've gather'd many a gem of science rare, * 
And laid the votive off'ring at your feet; 

Encounter'd regions of the polar bear. 
And bar'd our boeom to Brazilian heat; 

Gather'd from ocean, earth, and air, and sky. 

Stores to enrich the heart, and charm the eye. 

The page of moral beaaty we have scann'd, 
And cuU'd new treasures from its varied store— 

Seized on the comets with a daring handk^ 
Enrich'd our "Gatherings" with daasic lore— 

The myst'ries of Phrenology divin'd, ^ 

And roam'd the mighty universe of mind. 

We've trac'd the hist'ry of departed worth. 
And told how cherish'd beings pass'd away 

From all the lov'd and gladsome things of earth, 
To claim an entrance to eternal day ; 

While Faith's bright torch illum'd the dreaded vale. 

And Jordan's billow sank 'neath mercy's gale. 

And thus our varied treasures we have borne, 
Uncheck'd by winter's cold, or summer's heat; 

And oft as Luna "fill'd her silver horn," 
We've sallied forth, expecting friends to meet; 

Our sole desire, t'adom, instruct, improve 

The dear home-circle of domestic love. 

And still, we'll cull no bud from FidUnCs bow'r. 

To shed its fascination o'er our page; 
But living Truth shall lend her chastan'd pow'r. 

To gamer "spoils of Time" from ev'xy age. 
And blend their beauties by her holy test, 
Among our fedeless " Oatherings of the Wed /" 



NIGHT. 

The sun has left his azure vaulted throne, 

And dos'd the day behind yon western hill; 
The woodland tribes have to their coverts flown, 

And nature's chorus now is hush'd and still. 
Pale Cynthia bright'ning as the landscape fades. 

Now cheers the weary traveler on his way ; 
And o'er the shadowy scene, her influence spreads, 

In compensation for departed day. 
Now is the time for rest; and balmy sleep 

Around the eons of health her mantle throws; 
But, ah! how many, painful vigils keep^ 

Nor find that rest, nor share their sweet repose! 
Alike to them the dawn of morning light, 

The shadee of evening, or the gloom of night 
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NOTICES. 

MoEMOKisM AKD THB MoRM ONS : a Historical View of the 
RiMC and ProgrMs qf the self-styled Latter Day Saints. By 
Daniel P. Kidder. New York : published by O. Lane and P. 
P. Sandfordf/or the Methodist Episcopal Churchy at the Con- 
ference Offleey 200 Mulberry-street.—We have heard and read 
much incidentally of the Mormons; but until we saw this book, 
we had no conception of the extreme depravity and exemplary 
wickedness of its prophet, patriarch, and leading patrons. It 
is in the abstract, blasphemy ; and in the concrete, a combina- 
tion of deceivers such as were scarcely ever before associated 
unty^the pretense of religion. We cannot do a better service 
to ti^ublic, of the kind, than by urging all to procure Mr. 
Kidder's book, in which this system of unmitigated wickedness 
is exposed in all its repulsive features of fraud and villany. 
We have not space for an extended notice of the book, but will 
simply say, that the author conclusively proves the following 
statements, recited as conclusions at the close of the work: 

"1. The Mormon Bible originated with men destitute of a 
good moral character. 

"2. The primary design of its publication was pecuniary 
pvofiu 

"3. Said Mormon Bible bears prima facie evidence of im- 
posture. 

" 4. It basely perverts the language and doctrine of the Holy 
Scriptures. 

**5. It blasphemously imputes to God language inconsistent 
with his character and holiness. 

" 6. Excepting perverted plagiarisms fhjm the Scriptures of 
truth, that book is nothing but a medley of incoherent absurdi- 
ties. 

"7. The system of Mormonism has arisen entirely from the 
Book <(f Mormcn, and the contrivance of its 'authors and pru- 
prietore.* 

" 8. That system has been and still is propagated by means 
of deception. 

** 9. Mormonism, at the same time it pretends to be * the full- 
ness of the Gospel,' is intrinsically infidel, and opposed to 
Christianity. It can never be reconciled with the principles of 
a pure religion. 

'^iO. Its legitimate effects are to degrade and heathenize so- 
ciety." 

Bush on thb Millenium. " A Treatise on the Millenium ; 
in which the prevailing Theories on that subject are carefully 
examined^ and the true Scriptural Doctrine attempted to be 
elicited and established." New York: J. 4r J. Harper. 
1832.— Whether a second edition of this Treatise has ever been 
printed, we know not. Probably the peculiar views of the 
author were not sufficiently popular to demand succeeding 
issues. In the present state of excited feeling on the subject of 
the millenium, we think the perusal of this Trealise,by a learn- 
ed and accomplished writer, would not be amiss. It is particu- 
larly valuable for its historical notices of the opinions held by 
Jews, and early and later Christians on this subject. This part 
of the work takes up about seventy pages. 

The principal object of the writer is to furnish a just expli- 
cation of those texts in the Apocalypse, which are supposed to 
pledge to us a future millenium. He begins with the twelfth 
chapter of Revelation, explains the symbolical import of the 
Woman clothed with the sun and crowned with stars ; and of 
the Dragon, which he considers a symbol of Paganism. From 
the twelfth he goes to the tw^eniieth chapter of Revelation, and 
argues the identity of the Dragon throughout the Apocalypse, 
then explains the binding of the Dragon, fixing the date of this 
event with reference solely to Paganism, and says that— 

"No facts in the chronicles of the past are more notorious, 
than that Paganism under Constantino and his successors did, 
after a desperate struggle, succumb to Christianity in its tri- 
umphant pn^ress; and that the religion of the Gospel, after 
subsisting for one or two centuries posterior to the age of Con- 
stantine in a state of comparative purity, did gradually become 
corrupt in doctrine, carnal and secular in spirit, and arrogant in 
its claims, till finally it allied itself to the civil power in a union 
which gave birth to the ecclesiastico-politico dominion of the 



Roman pontificate, for so many centuries the paramount scourge 
of Europe. As it is unquestionable, therefore, that the ascen- 
dency of Paganism in the Roman empire was succeeded by that 
of Antichristianism, symbolically denoted by the Beast's sue* 
ceeding the Dragon, so we are led to consider the binding of the 
Dragon, i. e., the suppression of Paganism, as c<»nmencing about 
the time of the rise of the Beast, and nearly coinciding with the 
first thousand years of his reign." 

This extract will suggest to the reader the general conclusion 
at which the writer arrives, viz., that the millenium is past, 
and that whatever prosperity may await the Church in her fu- 
ture travail and conquests, is post millenial, and not properly 
embraced in the Apocalyptic visions. 

Professor Bush is an interesting writer, and however widely 
we differ from him in our views of the Apocalypse, we read his 
book with deep interest and gratification. His opinions mtist 
leave him at liberty to expect the destruction of the earth at 
any time ; and we understand that he says in recent lectures, 
delivered in New York : 

" If we take the ground of right reason, we must believe that 
the present age is one expressly foretold in prophecy— that it is 
just opening upon the crowning consummation of all prophetic 
declarations. The first inquiry is, what are we taught to ex- 
pect ? It is evidently something stupendous, something final— 
the last act in the great drama of the Mrorld. We cannot agree 
with those who believe that the physical destruction of our 
earth is predicted and close at hand ; though if their premises 
once be granted, we cannot see how their chronology is to be 
disputed. We firmly believe that we are now upon the borders 
of the momentous changes predicted. We have clear intima- 
tions from prophecy that the last times shall be distinguished 
for a laxity of morals and manners, for the prevalence of a spirit 
of lawlessness and license; for party legislation, for general 
public profligacy and corruption, and for all the evils by which 
we are now surrounded. These are facts to which we cannot 
shut our eyes, and over which it is not easy to go to excess in 
lamentation." 

Talbs and Illustrations for Yoima Persons. By 
Charlotte Elizabeth. New York : John S. Taylor.— It con- 
tains fifteen chapters, or " tales," written in an agreeable style, 
and full of wholesome instruction and admonition. Just read 
the following finom a chapter on " the Bee," as a specimen of 
Charlotte Elizabeth's manner: 

" The counsel given to us in Scriptture is, * Whatsoever thy 
hand findeth to do, do it with thy might; for there is no work, 
nor device, nor knowledge, nor wisdom, in the grave whither 
thou goest.' The poor bee labors all the summer, that it may, 
in the winter, eat the fruit of its industry; but we rob it of its 
sweet store, and far too often are the harmless creatures put to 
death at the same time, losing all that they have so toiled to lay 
up. With the diligent Christian this never can be the case: 
for thieves cannot break through nor steal the treasure which 
is reserved in heaven for him ; and death itself is but the en- 
trance to his eternal inheritance. 

" Let me hope that a bee will never cross the path of my 
young readers, without awakening a serious thought on the les- 
son which God has fitted it to teach : and may we all be found 
with equal diligence and steadiness, occupying the stations 
assigned us by his almighty wisdom and everlasting love !" 

Backbitino. By Charlotte Elizabeth. New York : J. S. 
TbyZor.— This little book should be faithfully consulted as a 
cure to that vicious propensity, so common to us all, to vail the 
virtues and expose the weaknesses of our neighbors. 

The Rhode Island Cottage; or, a Gift for the Children 
qf Sorrow : a Narrative qf facts. By a Presbyter of the 
Church. New York : J. S. Taylor.— This is a tale of grief, 
used for the great and good purpose of teaching the afflicted so 
10 improve adversity, that their " light afflictions, which are but 
for a moment, may work out for them a far more exceeding 
and eternal weight of glory." 

Seventh Annual Report qf the Young Men^s Bible So- 
ciety, of Cincinnati. 1842.— This Society has, in seven years, 
issued and put in circulation 20,123 copies of the Scriptures. 
Its distribution, last year, amounted to 6,666 copies. 
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EDITOR'S TABLE. 

• NoTXLS. — As we were sailing down the river a few dajv 
since, several passengers, among whom were aPreebjterian and 
two Methodist clergymen, discussed the subjea of novel read- 
ing. One and another uttered their vievrs, till at last it was 
averred by a member of the company, that "Novel-reading is 
the crying sin of the Church— that it is a fearful curse to socie- 
ty—that it generates more evil than intemperance ever did, 
and that a reformation is needed in this particular, as much as 
in the tse of alcoholic drinks." Some seemed startled at this ; 
and apparently to moderate the zeal of the speaker, one men- 
tioned that a very respectable and devout clergyman had a few 
days previously recommended to his daughters the perusal of 
the Seotti9h Chiefs and TTtadeu* qf Ifarsatr, as very proper 
books for young ladies. If the company present were surprised 
at the moralM of a minister who could recommend novels for 
the entertainment of the young, they were certainly not less 
surprised at his taste in recommending aueh novels as those 
here mentioned. 

We cannot conceive who this servant of Jesus is, nor where 
he was educated, nor by what model he formed his morals or 
his literary taste. Is he a Methodist? Has he read his Disci- 
pline ? Does he practice the cure of souls 1 Is he in the habit 
of reading quarterly in some congregation those general rules 
of moral conduct which forbid " the reading of such books as 
do not tend to the knowledge and love of God V* Had he Just 
descended from the pulpit or come out of his closet, when he 
recommended to the young daughters of his friend, the '* Scot- 
tish Chiefs" and *<Thadeus of Warsaw?" However these 
things may be, we prey Ood to forgive a minister of his who 
could so for forget, or pervert the sacred influence of his office, 
as to speak in Uiis manner to young persons, whom the apostle 
had commanded him to exhort to sober-mi ndedness. We should 
have thought no worse of him if he had counseled a child of 
ours to procure a pack of cards, and spend a few houre dally at 
games of whist Indeed, we believe the latter is an innocent 
employment compared with the perusal of such books as the 
above. Whist would be a waste of lime, but the reading would 
be this, and somewhat more. It would be insinuating poison 
into the affections, and corrupting the whole heart. 

Nothing can be more killing to devotion than the perusal of 
a book of fiction. We know this from sad experience. Let 
any one who cannot or will not otherwise be convinced, leave 
her closet in a devout frame, and read for half an hour the best 
production of this son extant. If she please, let it be the Vicar 
of Wakefield, one of the most innocent and tasteful novels in 
any language ; and if her devotion does not evaporate under its 
witching influence, we shall doubt if her religion is genuine. 

If these lines should meet the eye of the young persons so 
unfortunately counseled by a respectable and pious clergyman, 
let us suggest other books. If you have purchased the novels 
referred to, bum them forthwith. Get in their stead, the biogra- 
phy of Hester Ann Rogers, of Mrs. Graham, and Mary Lundie 
Duncan. Add to these the Christian Pattern, the Bible and the 
Hymn Book, aiMl you may hope by the diligent and prayerful 
study of them, to counteract the vicious influence of former 
reading, and gain repentance unto life. Then, when you are 
converted, plead day and night for that minister of Jesus who 
gave you such fatal counsel. Plead that God may give him re- 
pentance unto life, and not lay the sin which he committed to 
his charge. 

It is a fearful thing for a minister of Jesus, who has vowed to 
keep and not to mend our ecclesiastical rules, to direct mem- 
bers of his flock, or their children, into a course of conduct 
which directly contravenes these rules, and thus involves not 
only a general offense against good morals and pure religion, 
but a particular violation of solemn ordination covenants, made 
wHh God and his Church. « 

MoDBBN Rbvivals.— Probably there has never been a period 
since time began, when revivals of religion were so general 
and so powerful as now. They spread nearly over the Chris- 
tian world, and they sway the minds of men In an unusual 
manner. It seems as though nothing is needed to secure the 
outpouring of the Holy Spirit, but the appointment of meetings, 
8 



and a rallying of the friends of Zion to the work of fitith and 
the labor of love. 

We have enjoyed the privilege of attending some eight or ten 
protracted meetings since the close of the Ohio annual confer- 
ence, and at each there was a glorious display of God^s saving 
power. The result has been an addition of more than four hun- 
dred to the Church, and the converaion of a large majority of 
the young memben. 

It is time for all who love Jesus to awake, and enter into the 
labora of the harvest. The fields are white and waiting for the 
sickle. The ministers of Jesus should be active. Every ener- 
gy should be enlisted in this rising cause. It seems that efTorts 
to save souls are, through the ready aid of the Spirit, unu^klly 
efficacious and fruitful. What encouragement. Seed now scat- 
tered abroad, does not *'lie buried in hope." It soon returns 
into the hand of the laborer. 

Is the milleniura comel Surely it is not distant. We are 
in sight of its holy and happy scenes. The light of a new day 
streaks the heavens, and the Sun of righteousness is about to 
be more fully unvailed to a dark and perishing world. Come, 
Lord Jesus — c<mie quickly 1 

The Chuboh in Cincinhati.— To be misunderstood, misre- 
presented and opposed, is the appointed portion of the people 
of Grod. Ordinarily, these things cannot move the true disci- 
ples of Jesus. But when they come, ncA from open enemies, 
but avowed friends, they are exceedingly severe. They pain, 
not merely by the mortification which they inflict on the re- 
maining corruptions of the heart, as its pride and self-will, but 
by wounds which reach our nobler and sanctified aSection^-^ 
oiu: firaternal sympathies. It is well known to our readers, that 
an astounding development has been made through the public 
press, of most savage and cruel conduct on the part of several 
children, memben of different branches of the Church, towards 
an aged and abused parent. That some persons should charge 
on the Churches concerned the moral delinquency of these 
their memben, vras to be expected ; especially as the charity 
of their brethren had rendered them slow to believe evil of the 
accused, and not swift to arrest, judge, and punish. We are 
not disposed to charge the political press, or its agents, with 
wrong, either in motive or conduct, in the part it has taken with 
regard to these matten. All such questions we cheerfully sub- 
mit to God. But we cannot avoid the conclusion that the relig- 
ious press has been over fond of tracing the specific immorali- 
ties of the accused to a sinister influence or tendency in the 
Gospel doctrines and institutes of the Church. How absurd, 
for instance, to assume that the doctrine of future endless pun- 
ishment for unrepented sin, provoked the filial wickedness of 
these children. Suppose in the midst of their cruelty, a man 
professing to be a minister of Jesus, had gone to these persons 
and exhorted them thus: "Friends, you are very wicked in 
allowing your avarice to withhold from an aged and suffering 
parent the necessaries of life. You inflict on yourselves great 
pain and punishment. Every hour that you do this you 
are plunging yourselves into hell. You must lie in hell as long 
as you continue this wickedness. True, there is no future hell. 
Should you die in the midst of this wickedness you would in- 
stantly be admitted to heaven. From inflicting on your aged 
parent starvation and death, you would ascend to the beatitudes 
of the glorified state. 

" But then, think what a hell you are now suffering within 
your own bosoms. And then consider your aged mother. She 
is in great distress. True, she cannot suffer any more than her 
sins deserve. God always takes care that our sufierings shall 
be in exact proportion to our demerits ; no more— no less. Ho 
will take care that your mother's sufferings are just equal to her 
sins. Go, then, and relieve her agonies." 

If we err in thus reducing the principles of our fault-finding 
neighbora to an exhortation for these unJlUeU children, let them 
in that spirit of gentle conciliation which universal /ove should 
inspire, point out the error. It seems to us that those who sit in 
judgment on Methodism and her tendencies, should not only 
look to Mra. S. and her children, but at the mines of Cornwall, 
and parallel examples. Let them read Souihey's account of 
the fruits of Wesley's ministry. 
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WHY NOT AT H0ME1 

OB, THE CHRISTIAN LADT^S KSW-TKAR. 
BT THB BDITOR. 

** 'Tifl worse than death my God to love, 
And not my God alone." 

Mrs. Enfeoir was a member of the Church. She 
had joined however as a *' seeker," and knew nothing 
yet of the pleasures of religion. At first she was 
earnest in the iqffans of grace; but the revival de- 
clined, the Church grew cold, and its catechumens, 
of course, relaxed their diligence. Mrs. Edson, among 
the rest, grew weary and faint ; and for several months 
had let down her watch, and became entangled with 
the world. She had returned to gay associations, and 
mingled with pleasure>loving souls. Not that she 
intended to deny Christ But she saw some who 
were reputed pious, freely partaking of the gayeties 
of life, and *'why should she deny herself 1" Nay, 
some of her pious sisters applauded her liberal beha- 
vior and independence, and with such a plea furnished 
to her hand, it is scarcely to be wondered at that she 
became insnared. Yet she was not blameless. If we 
would be Christians, Christ must be our pattern. We 
must not aim to be like D., E. or F., but taking up our 
cross, must follow hix. 

It was early in December. Mrs. Edson, with be- 
coming seriousness, turned her eye back upon the 
past The year would soon close. How had it spedl 
Was it to bear a good report to heaven ? Had it been 
employed in serving God— ^vandng his cause — 
ministering to the disciples, and communing with 
Christ 1 From what passages in its revolutions and 
employments could she derive peace and comfort? 
She paused to consider. The incidents of twelve long 
months were recalled. She viewed them in the light 
of reason — ^in the light of conscience— in their con- 
nection with time, the judgment, and eternity. The 
Holy Spirit enabled her to discern many things 
reproachful to her profession, and an entite absence 
of all that should adorn it 

Human nature is depraved. But the restraints 
of grace variously affect us, producing in some a habit 
of truthfulness, which is highly useful and ornamental. 
Mrs. Edson was an example. She had a strong aver- 
sion to hypocrisy. She desired to be sincere. While 
she had mingled with the worldly, and had been quite 
neglectful of duty to her God, she meant nothing 
inconsistent with the position she occupied as a mem- 
ber of the Church. Believing that some older Chris- 
tians were sincere, she had followed them, supposing 
t ht$ they, of course, followed Christ. True, her 
noaeaied conscience now and then rebelled; but 
Vol. m.— 6 



encouraged by their encomiums, she soothed it by 
well selected unctions, and especially by frequent ap- 
peak to their example. 

But now even this expedient &iled her. Con- 
science roused itself, and would not be quieted. The 
disguises worn by avowed friends, but secret crucifiers 
of Jesus, were suddenly torn off. She saw them as 
they were. **If tkey can be Christians, (so she 
reasoned,) and conform to this vain world, I cannot be. 
With me religion must be every thing or nothing. I 
have had a year's experience to prove it I have tried 
my best to carry religion with me into the world. 
But what is the result 1 My life, the past year, has 
been a scene of folly. I have proved, to my loss, that 
for me to love Christ and the worid is impossible." 

She perceived that her life had been ungodly. She 
no longer attempted to conceal firom herself that, like 
Demas, she had well nigh forsaken Christ, having 
loved this present world. Her heart was pained at the 
remembrance of the past, and she was concerned 
about the future. Yet withal she had hope. Jesus 
had been merciful. He had spared her in her back- 
slidings. He had not seized her rash and ungrateful 
forfeitures of priceless, blood-bought blessings. He 
still reached out to her the golden sceptre, and 
exclaimed, "Come unto me all ye that labor and 
are heavy laden, and I will give you rest" Soft 
and melting accents these to a wandering, wayward 
sinner. 

Mrs. Edson was quick to resolve, and prompt to 
execute. Having seen and deplored her errors, she 
settled in her mind the purpose of amendment She 
did not resolve without glancing at the difficulties 
which beset her path. She perceived that she was 
sadly involved. Her numerous gay associates blocked 
up her way, and she must break through them if she 
would fly to Christ The season of the year was 
unpropitious. Holyday scenes, least of all, &vor an 
escape from the vanities of the world, and an entrance 
upon serious meditation and devotion. " How should 
she decline the calls and compliments of the season? 
What evasions could she practice, which would leave 
her conscience pure, and her conduct irreproachable V* 
TMs nearly stumbled her. But thanks be to God, he 
taught her how to escape ! 

Religion makes its disciple bold — ^not in word 
merely, but in principle. It inspires him with those 
graces, **suaviter in nuxh—foriiier in re/* or blends 
in the character mildness and decision. Mrs. Edson 
finally resolved to invent no excuses, and to practice 
no evasions. As a member of the Church, die had 
openly given herself to the world ; now as a denizen 
of the world, (for albeit her name was on the Church- 
book, such she confessed herself,) she determined to 
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return, and resign herself as openly to Christ and to 
his Church. Happy for her that she came to this 
conclusion. Probably it was the only method that 
could have proved successful. 

The last days of the waning year were spent in 
strict accordance with this religious purpose. Mrs. 
Edson sought retirement ; at least so far as the world 
was concerned. Her doors were closed to the gay, 
and her visits were to the place where prayer was 
wont to be made. She labored wi'ii all diligence to 
give her heart to God. A protracted meeting was in 
progress. Her seat was never vacant. She soon fur- 
got what she had left behind in her anxious pressing 
after the things which were before. She listened as 
for life to the precious word of God. Her sighs 
bespoke contrition. Her manner was changed, and 
her countenance was devotional. Her very walk, as 
she entered and left the house of God, betrayed the 
new and deep emotions of her soul. Her attire, 
which had savored sufficiently of worldliness, now 
indicated care for something else than the exterior. 
She longed to be clothed with righteousness. She 
sought again the society of Christians, and of the 
most serious and cross-bearing among them. With 
them she bowed at the feet of Jesus, and imploied 
paidon and a new heart. 

In the midst of all these efforts she was blessed. 
Whether born again or not, she was strengthened to 
seek the Lord. Her heart was drawn towards him by 
new and strong attractions, and she felt that no sacri- 
fice was to be valued in the hopeful pursuit of par- 
doning, sanctifying mercy. Thus she continued day 
by day, waiting in the use of means, for the full and 
saving grace of the indwelling Savior. 

'*■ But how,'* said one of her pious friends, *' will you 
get along with New- Year's calls'?** "If you knew 
my feelings," she replied, "you would not ask me.*' 
It was grateful to receive the assurance that to her the 
unmeaning ceremonies of the day had lost every 
charm. A year ago, her house had been open, and 
thronged throughout the day with passing visitors, 
who dropped their formal salutations, and hurried on 
their way. The year would now be ushered in with 
different demonstrations. 

The morning came. Mrs. Edson sallied forth at an 
early hour to make some necessary purchases. Her 
pious resolutions were soon tested. She encountered 
one of her familiar friends, who politely wished her a 
happy New- Year, and then added with all confidence, 
"You keep* open house to-day?" To which she 
promptly replied, "No, sir." "Is your family ill? 
"Not at all, sir." "I believe, madam, Mr. E. is well. 
"Never better in his life, sir.** Here the gentleman 
paused, and Mrs. Edson added, "I am a member 
of the Church ; to-day we have religious services, and 
I intend to join in them." He hesitated a moment, 
bowed his good morning, and turned away. 

Decision is the only safe-guard of piety. Mrs. 
Edson had been taught it by experience, and had now 
begun to profit by the things which she had suffered. 
3 
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This prompt and unequivoc^ declaration of her pur- 
pose, greatly strengthened her pious resolutions. She 
had now confessed Christ before men, and she soon 
found it was not in vain. Had she faltered in this 
instance, what encouragement it would have been to 
Satan ; what a stumbling block to her own soul. But 
now she felt that there was an open door. The Rubi- 
con was passed, and nothing remained but to move 
straight forward. 

At the hours appointed, Mrs. Edson was in church. 
She preserved her integrity, and yet saw no visitors. 
There was many a ring at her door, and cards were 
handed in almost without number. She glanced at 
them in the evening, and found written on one in 
pencil mark the interrogation which heads this article, 
"Why are you not at home?" 

And why not? thought she to herself. The query 
roused reflection. She felt that she could give a ready 
answer. She found that there is a spirit in ux)man, 
and that it were easy to heap up arguments in reply 
to this interrogation. The difficulty in her mind was, 
not to vindicate her absence now, but to justify her 
presence at the last New- Year's day. What had she 
been doing in the world? How could she have been 
so blinded by the sophistry of Satan, and the vails 
of sin, as not to perceive, that her gay associations 
were to her, at least, a pathway to perdition ? It was 
now all plain. Such was the tenor of her thoughts 
as she held the card in her hand, and read over and 
over, " Why are you not at home?" 

Had Mrs. Edson penned down her thoughts, and 
(entering upon the avocation of the moralist) made 
the reasons of her absence matter of formal record, 
we may conjecture that they would have read nearly 
thus: 

"I was not at home, first, because my blessed Savior 
had invited me abroad. He has a Church and minis- 
try. His ambassadors, wha are sent to announce the 
terms of reconciliation between God and man, must 
appoint the times and places for the solemn execution 
of their trust. * What one does by another, he does 
as by himself.' This legal principle t^pplies to Christ 
and his ambassadors. They act for Jesus. When 
they invite us to his house to hear his word or join in 
its devotions. He invites through them. Through one 
of them, who is approved as a true and faithful servant 
of his Lord, I was invited to God's house on New- 
Year's day. How could I decline? There were two 
reasons why I should not decline. First, God had 
the best claim to my attention ; and, second, his busi- 
ness was more weighty than the interchange of com- 
pliments.*' 

"Second; I was not at home, because Jesus had 
invited me to meet his friends. In this wicked world 
Christ has a few W€ll-tried adherents. 

*True, they are little and unknown, 
Loved and prized by Ood alone.' 

But they are not the less his friends on that account 
Of this I was sure. I knew that several whom Jesus 
delights to honor — ^who, like the beloved disciple, lean 
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day by day upon his bosom, woald be preseut in God's 
house. I knew that I would desire to share their 
portion in the heavens, and I thought I should be 
willing to take their portion upon earth. They were 
huf invited guetis to a holy, sweet repast. The time 
was, when I could willingly have passed them by, but 
now I felt that I must be one of the number.*' 

"Third; I was not at home, because my Lord him- 
self had promised to be there. He has said, * Where 
two or three are met together in my name, there am I 
in the midst of them.' There were but two ways to 
avoid the conclusion that Jesus would be present. 
The first was to doubt his word ; the second was to 
believe his promise, but deny that its condition would 
be fulfilled. As to the condition I had no doubt I 
knew, full well, that many would meet in Christ^s 
name. Should I then, with a bold and scornful unbe- 
lief, deny that Jesus was about to be amongst them ? 
I dared not do it. Nor, expecting he would be there, 
could I, without great presumption, refuse to go and 
seek the blessing of his presence, rather than wait 
and receive the visits of some of his sinful creatures." 

" Fourth ; I was not at home, because present enjoy- 
ment called me abroad. To be happy is the proposed 
end of our actions. To be innocently happy is their 
just aim. All this I had hoped to compass by a 
New-Year's visit to the house of God. Was it 
unwarranted 1 David had said, *In thy presence is 
fullness of joy.' Such a measure — a fullness of joy — 
the world had never bestowed. I doubted if it could. 
I had read, too, of 'rejoicing with joy unspeakable, 
and full of glory.* To this I was a stranger. Let me 
then, said I to myself, go and search for these full 
springs of delight. Let me, like the woman of Sa- 
maria, get as near as possible to the well, the fountain, 
and see if Jesus will not be 'in me a well of water 
springing up unto everlasting life.' Was I disap- 
pointed 1 If so, it was what I was used to, for the 
world had always disappointed me. But I was not 
wholly disappointed. I tasted a little of the water 
of life; and gained sweet assurance that its Source 
was inexhaustible, and that he would in due time pour 
out to me blessings, till there should not be room 
enough to receive them. It is no small thing, in this 
life of emptiness, to have found where real good is, 
and to have lighted on the path which will conduct 
the wanderer thither. This I believe I have found." 

" Fifth ; I was not at home, because 1 had resolved to 
prepare for the close of life. How should I do it? I 
bad seen some die, who were accustomed to be * at 
home' on New- Year's day. I found they were sad 
and fearful in death. They always expressed regret 
for the worldliness of their lives, and the levity 
of their behavior. Some, who were not neglectful 
of religions forms, were in death very destitute of re- 
ligious comfort I had seen others, who stood aloof 
from the world, peaceful, and even triumphant in 
death. It seemed to me that if I meddled with 
religion, I ought to do it in earnest Surely, thought 
I, it is absurd to dip into it at all, and yet draw no 



comfort from it in life, and derive no support from it 
in death. * Caesar out nihil,* it seemed to me might 
be accommodated to express the supreme importance 
or the nothingness of religion. I believed its impor- 
tance supreme. To be consistent, I resolved to make 
every thing, even the chief holyday of the year, yield 
to its duties, and subserve its sacred claims. I believe 
that in the hour of death I shall recollect that day 
with complacency." 

" Sixth ; I was not at home, because I deemed it best 
to spend the day in forming friendships for eternity. 
Had I watted at home I might have made, or at least 
have perpetuated, friendships. But how brief are the 
cherished friendships of earth. If not enemies, death 
will soon violate theip. While they last they are 
poisoned by suspicion, interrupted by slander, and 
made bitter by jealousy. I want surer and sweeter 
friendships. I hope to acquire them. I would have 
one friend at least, whom no insinuations can alienate ; 
from whom the tongue of deceit cannot divide me. 
Such a friend I have found in Jesus. But I could 
gain him on one condition only — namely, *Ye are 
my friends, if ye do whatsoever I command you.' 
And he commands me to *take up my cross and 
follow him;' and to *como out from the world and 
be separate.' " 

"Again; I was not at home, because I had resolved 
tn do nothings upon which I could not crave the blessing 
of Jehovah, I found that in acting upon such a reso- 
lution I must watch, or taste would bribe my con- 
science. I was fond of company and ceremony. I 
loved the saloons of fashion, and it was not a small 
matter to forego them. Hence, I had made a long 
and faithful effort to wed them to religion, and avail 
myself of the benefits of both. But I foun(3 between 
them a force of repulsion, which no efforts of mine 
could overcome. For years I had been in the attitude 
of a child, weeping with its hands full of toys, because 
it could not add to its firmly grasped gewgaws, the 
burden of an apple lying at its feet I had oflen 
seized the toy of earth, and lost the precious things 
of religion. And I found that to amend, I must hold 
conscience to its doty, and that for this end I most 
prompt it Prayer was my resort, and for a time I 
found my conscience quickened by its power. But I 
was guilty of one error. I did not *pray akuays,' In 
some postures I could not pray. I now and then 
placed myself in circumstances which forbade the 
hope of a heavenly benediction. I now resolved to do 
nothing, upon which I could not crave God's blessing, 
and crave it with unfaltering assurance. As I could 
not ask his blessing upon my stay at home, consistency 
obliged me to go abroad." 

"Lastly; I may add — though it does not fall pre- 
cisely in the line of these remarks — that I was not at 
home, because I have no home on earth. My dwelling 
is agreeable. I would be devoutly grateful to ihy 
heavenly Benefiictor for every earthly comfort He 
feeds me from his store-house, and clothes me from his 
vestry. I feel most unworthy of the care of his good 
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proTidence. To speak without a figure, I would praise 
him most suioerely for house, and home, and friends, 
and safe abode. For friends, especially, let me never 
be ungrateful. But while my best earthly lore is 
yielded to the creatures whom Heaven permits me to 
hold dear and precious, I must feel and ought to say, 
that my best friend is not of earth, nor on the earth. 
And can my home be far away from my nearest and 
best friend 1 No; it cannot be. So then, I am a 
stranger and a pilgrim upon eaith. What I call my 
house is a mere accommodation of the way, in which 
I rest and find refreshment to help me on my journey. 
Yes, blessed Jesus, thou who in thy travail and ago- 
nies here below hadst not a place to lay thine head, I 
will seek my home with thee ! Like thyself I would 
have here *no continuing city. I would seek one 
to come.' Let me and mine be thy followers, in 
reproach and painful suffering; and then let me and 
mine be with thee in paradise." 

Such, doubtless, were the musings of Mrs. Edson, 
not in form, but in spirit, as she read once and again 
the question on the card. And the Holy Spirit was 
in those meditations. This was shown by the resnll. 
For Mrs. Edson is holding on her way, and waxes 
strong in God. 

From the foregoing, how natural is the inference, 
that earekss profesaors are hying waste the Church. 
O, how Jesus bleeds by wounds inflicted in the house 
of his own friends! How many lambs are beguiled 
and led astray by older, erring members of the flock. 
What an infection is diffused abroad from the sick, 
the dying, and the dead amongst us. Let aged men 
and women in the Church beware. They who betray 
unwatchful, and! beguile unwary souls, are the most 
guilty and graceless of all transgressors. 
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O ASK me not to strike again, 

My long neglected lyre ! 
Thy tunefril ear would catch with pain, 
.80 sad and uninspired a strain ; 

And listless grow and tire. 

In better days, when life was new; 

And Hope and Joy inspired. 
And o'er the page their sun-light threw. 
My pen no laboring efforts knew, 

To grant what friends desired ! 

But now, alas! the scene how changed; 

Youth, Hope and Joy have flown : 
Soon as the lids with tears are stained. 
Our sun-shine friends are all estranged, 

And we are left alone. 
8 



Alone, and in a stranger land ! 

What can support the soul? 
Trust in the God who wisely planned, 
And executed with his hand, 

The dark mysterious whole. 

Ah! who would, in this vale of tears, 

Desire to "live alway!" 
Where fondest joys that life endears, 
Are thickest set with anxious fears, 

While here we lingering stay ! 

Then ask me not to strike again. 

My poor neglected lyre ! 
To breathe a sad and broken strain ; 
Like the lone bird amid her pain. 

Ere she ia song expire. 

But when I reach that spirit-land. 

Where never entered pain ; 
Surrounded by the seraph band, 
With harps of gold within the hand, 
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THE RESPONSE. 

TO AUGUSTA. 

Tes — ^thee Augusta will I ask. 

To strike thy lyre again ; 
Nor can it be a toilsome task. 

To soothe me with thy strain. 

For could'st tliou touch each sounding string. 

With youth and hope and glee, 
The gayest song that earth could sing, 

Would have no charm for me. 

Long since I learned tbe humbling truth, 
"This world has no true friends;*' 

'Twas bitter to my trusting youth. 
But now no anguish lends. 

Then, sorrowing one, awake, awake 

Thy slumbering lyre again ; 
And mine, long still, the sound shall take. 

And bear thee back the strain. 

(Ye mingling numben echo long, 

Adown the vale of years; 
For well — ^too well — does sorrow's song 

Befit this "vale of tears.") 

But when w« wake the lyre again. 

No earth-born theme be ours ; 
From Calvary we'll take our theme, 

*' And try our noblest powers." 

We'll sing of blood-bought pleasures given, 

To worms so vile as we; 
We'll sing of treasured joys in heaven. 

To last eiemaUy, Gxbtbvds. 
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DIVINE PROVIDENCE. 

BT THK EDITOR. 

Ths word providence is from pro and vidto, and 
signifies "to look after, or see to.'* In theology it 
denotes that care which God exercises over his 
creatares. It embraces divine agency in three forma — 
namely, creation, preservation, and control. 

We must disttngnish the creative acts of providence 
from the six days' work of Jehovah. The latter 
originated, or brought into existence, this world, and 
the species of beings which inhabit it. The former 
produce the means of sustaining and perpetuating 
these species of beings. They are done in secret as it 
were. No open voice commands, and no song or 
shout of the sons of God accompanies these life-giving 
acts of providence. They spring forth amidst the 
solemn stillness of nature. To devout minds they are 
no less, on that account, the tokens of God's creative 
ene^y. 

To illustrate this feature of providence, we intro- 
duce the following thought from a sermon on provi- 
dence by an aged traveling preacher. It is taken 
second hand from one who heard the discourse, and it 
may not be penned in the very words of the preacher; 
but it is in substance as follows : 

<*My coat," said the venerable man, ''is much more 
the gift of God than though my heavenly Father had 
sent it to me by a company of angels from heaven. 
For in the way I received it, God has been employed 
in preparing it for months. First, he formed the 
sheep. Then he breathed on the fields with the 
breath of spring, and produced the green grass for the 
sustenance of the sheep. Next, he brought out the 
fibres of the fieece, and furnished the material for my 
garment. Lastly, he gave the spinner, the weaver, 
the fuller, and the tailor the skill by which the mate- 
rial was fashioned into cloth and fitted to my frame. 
When, therefore, I got my garment, it had passed 
through the hands of my heavenly Father some half a 
dozen times." 

These remarks of the preacher illustrate our views 
of tho creative energies of providence. When the 
Lord causes grass to grow for the cattle, and herb for 
the service of man, he puts forth creative energies; 
and in a form which we denominate providential, 
because the end to be subserved is the sustenance 
of his nobler creatures. 

But, secondly, providence implies preservation. We 
mean by this, that God directly interposes to preserve 
the lives and the happiness of his creatures. This is 
what is denominated " a particular providence." We 
wHI adduce some examples. 

Not long since two miners, Verran and Roberts, 
were sinking a shaft, and had reached to a depth 
of ten fiithoms from the surface. They had one day 
drilled into the rock, inserted the fuse, and tamped it 
ready for blasting. On |hese occasions the men are 
drawn up by a windlass, and as there are only three in 



a corps, there is only one man at the brace, and he can 
only draw up one at a time; consequently, after the 
whole is ready one man is drawn up, and the kibble 
lowered, ready to receive the last, who has to put fire 
to the fuse, and then both men at the windlass draw 
him up with the utmost speed, in order that all may 
get out of the way when the explosion takes place, 
which is sometimes so violent that large stones are 
thrown up at the top, carrying with them part of 
the roller and windlass to a considerable height It 
unfortunately happened that as the safety fuse with 
which the hole was charged was longer than was 
necessary, they inconsiderately took a sharp stone to 
cut a piece of it ofi^ and ignition immediately com- 
menced. They both flew to the kibble and cried out 
to the man at the brace to *'wind up;" but, alas! after 
trying with all his might he could not start them. At 
this moment, (when the hissing of the ftise assured 
them that their destruction was within half a minute,} 
Verran sprang out of the kibble, exclaiming to his 
comrade, "Roberts, go on, brother, I shall be in 
heaven in a minute!" consequently, Roberta was 
drawn up, and Verran threw himself down, and 
placed his devoted head under a piece of plank in one 
comer of the shaft, awaiting the moment when he 
should be blown to atoms. 

Just as Roberto got to the brace, and was looking 
down with trembling apprehension on the fate of poor 
Verran, the whole went off with a tremendous explo- 
sion, and a small stone struck Roberto severely on the 
forehead as he was looking down the shaft. To the 
inexpressible surprise and joy of the men at the 
brace, they heard Verran cry out, " Don't be afraid, I 
am not hurt!" Roberto immediately descended, and 
found that the great burden of the blast was thrown 
in every part of the shaft except the comer where 
poor Verran was coiled up. 

This occurrence produced a steto of serious feeling 
in the neighborhood, and was considered, as it must 
be by all but infidels, a direct, if not a miraculous 
interposition of Providence. To contradict this would 
be atheistical. We know of little difference between 
discrediting the existence, and denying the providence 
of God. 

We derive our being from God. He who creates 
must preserve. The uncreated or self-existent needs 
no preserver. To live is the law of his nature. He 
mttift be, and must be as he m, without the possibility 
of change. But the creature existe by the will of his 
Creator, and by that will he must continue to be, or 
not to be. A creature has no inward principles of 
being; he is like the stream which flows only by the 
supplies derived from ito fountoin. 

In preserving his creatures, God uses certain instra- 
ments, but these are effectual only in his employ* 
We must not regard the instrumento as the agent, or 
while we remember his ministers, forget Jehovah who 
makes them subserve our good — who "upholds all 
things by the word of his power." 

In preserving, or afflicting us, God exercises eoniroi 
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over all other creatures. He restrains wicked men, 
who would injure us. He makes the incendiary, the 
slanderer and the murderer, afraid to execute their 
malicious designs; or if he chooses that we shall 
suffer, removes his restraints, and they become the 
willing ministers of his displeasure. He governs the 
beasts of the forests, and when he pleases shuts the 
mouth of the lion, as he did when Daniel was in the 
den. He holds all the elements of nature at com- 
mand, and can render the most destructive harmless, 
as he did the heated fumance when his chosen walked 
in its glowing fires. 

As instances of such controlling acts of providence, 
we present the following facts. The first is from Rev. 
John Newton's brief account of his own life. He 
says: *'When our trade was finished, and we were 
near sailing to the West Indies,* the only remaining 
service I had to perform in the boat, was to assist in 
bringing the wood and water from the shore. We 
were then at Rio Cestos. I used to go into the river 
in the afternoon with the sea breeze, procure my load- 
ing in the evening, and return on board in the morn- 
ing with the land-wind. Several of these little voyages 
I had made ; but the boat was become old, and almost 
unfit for use. This service was nearly completed. 
One day, having dined on board, I was preparing to 
return to the river as formerly. I had taken leave 
of the captain, received his orders, was ready in the 
boat, and just going to put off, that is to let go our 
ropes, and sail from the ship. In that instant, the 
captain came up from the cabin, and called me on 
board again ; I went expecting farther orders ; but he 
said he * took it into his head that I should remain that 
day in the ship.' He accordingly ordered another 
man to go in my place. I was surprised at this, as 
the boat had never been sent away without me before, 
and asked him the reason. He could give no reason 
but as above ; that so he would have it. 

^*The boat went without me, and returned no more; 
she sunk that night in the river, and the person who 
had supplied my place was drowned. I was much 
struck when we received news of the event the next 
morning. The captain himself, though quite a stran- 
ger to religion, so far as to deny a particular provi- 
dence, could not help being affiscted ; but he declared 
he had no other motive for countermanding me at 
that time, but that it came suddenly into his mind 
to detain me." 

Those w|io are acquainted with the history of John 
Newton, will find in his subsequent career of exem- 
plary devotion, and . of extensive usefulness in the 
ministry of the Gospel, an additional reason for con- 
sidering him in the above passage of his life, under 
the guidance and protection of providence. 

The second is of recent origin: '* About four 
months ago there came into Wayne county, N. C, a 
young man of the name of Grimsley, who formerly 
lived there, but who had been absent for many years. 



* He was then on the coast of Africa. 



Shortly after his return, he engaged himself to a Miss 
Martin, of that county, and their marriage was to 
have taken place in a few days. Four or five days 
previous to that time, Miss M. was making up her 
wedding bonnet, and requiring some pat>er for the 
lining, whilst in search of it, she found a newspaper 
published two years ago in Mississippi. In cutting up 
this paper, her eye lit upon an advertisement by the 
Governor of Mississippi, offering a large reward for 
two men charged with a murder in that state, one 
of them named Grimsley, and agreeing precisely in 
description with the man to whom she was about to 
be married. She immediately called her brother's 
attention to it, who at once called upon Grimsley for 
an explanation. Grimsley denied knowing any thing 
about it, and said he could prove that he was not in 
Mississippi at the time of the murder, by persons at 
Snow Hill, Greene county. The brother accompanied 
him to Snow Hill, but on their arriving there not a 
soul knew him. He then said that he could establish 
his innocence by persons living at another little village 
in the same coun^. There they also repaired, and 
with the like success, no one knowing any thing 
of him. They then returned to Waynesboro', where 
a warrant was issued against Grimsley, and he is now 
in jail at that place, awaiting the demand of the 
Governor of Mississippi. Since his confiinement, he 
has acknowledged that he was present when the 
murder was committed with which he is charged in 
the advertisement as a participant, but denies that he 
was engaged in it" 

Mark the circumstances of this development. In 
making up her wedding bonnet just before the time 
appointed for her wedding, she needs some paper, and 
in hunting it lights on an advertisement two years oldy 
which betrays to the family the base character of her 
suitor, and saves her from destruction. Surely this 
young lady will never forget that her "ways are 
ordered by the Lord." 

The providence of God is over nations as well as 
persons. This cannot be disputed. He who governs 
every part, of course, governs the whole. If each 
element, then the mass composed of those elements, 
is inevitably under the ordering of Jehovah. And 
inference aside, the Bible is explicit on this point. In 
it the very title of Jehovah is, " King of kings, and 
Lord of lords" — by which we are taught that monarchs 
and their dynasties, involving the most common occa- 
sions of national good or evil, are his willing or unwil- 
ling instruments to bestow prosperity and happiness, 
or to inflict chastisements upon empires. 

Leaving the arguments in support of a particular 
providence for a future occasion, we conclude for the 
present, by saying — we mean by providence, those 
creative, preservings and controlUng acts of Godhead, 
by which he carries on the government of his king- 
dom — by which he bestows good, inflicts evil, and 
overrules all to his own glory, and the best interests 
of his creatures — and this without impairing the free- 
dom of his rational subjects. 
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Original. 
SCHOOLS FOR LADIES. 

BT C. H. BUBBOUGH. 

I AX happy to hear that the Wesley ana of Cin- 
cinnati have instituted a school for young ladies. It 
is an incident worthy of notice by all sincere Protes- 
tants. Seminaries of this sort have become so general, 
that not to have one would be, on the part of the 
Methodists, to disregard that fair competition which 
goes to the sustaining of their own Church. And in 
a special manner I am glad that though this school 
offers no opposition to the Roman Catholics, in regard 
to educating the young at large of this city, the 
Wesleyans may, at least, hope to gather in their own, 
and protect them from hurtful religious influences 
in the progress of education. However the idea 
of direct conversion may be disclaimed by the Roman 
Catholics, it can never be denied to follow as a conse- 
quence. Some parents, in placing their children at 
Catholic schools, affect to say, that "they are too 
young to imbibe the doctrines of religion !'' Perhaps 
so; but are they too young to admire its ceremonies? 
Are they not indeed, at these tender years, more liable 
to impressions than if arrived at an age capable of 
opinions, which might afford to them the resistance 
of conviction in the faith of their fathersi 

It may be that the Roman Catholics do not intend 
to convert these pupils ! Perhaps they make no overt 
movement — take no direct step to this effect! But 
are not all their arrangements and manners singularly 
calculated for the conservation and furtherance of 
thejr religion? Do they let their young grow up 
without tuition of this sort? No; most sedulously is 
it infused into all their usages and performances. It 
is made a very element. What if to the child, it 
take not the form of an idea! It is because this 
all-pervading element, subtle as the air, is like the 
air, (the medium of respiration,) too common to be 
thought about. But for this, are its influences less] 

It is well known that the rituals of the Roman 
Catholic Church are frequent and uniform. Worthily 
faithful are the Roman Catholics in all outward per- 
formances. They have a zeal that might shame better 
Churches; and Heaven forbid that I should attempt 
a judgment of whatever is good amongst them. But 
their faith is adverse to our faith. The present ques- 
tion is, whether professing ourselves (let us not say 
Methodists) Protestants, our children should be nur- 
tured up in Roman Catholic principles? Can the 
children of other sects go in and out amongst them, 
frequent their schools for years together, participate in 
all the methods instituted for the training of their own 
children in their faith, and yet escape the influences 
which are so sedulously calculated to promote the dif- 
fusion of their religion? It is absurd to believe it 
There is unfaithfulness in the assertion that the com- 
bined influence of constant practice, of association, 
of conventional rule, and of theological belief, cai^ fail 
of operating, in greater or less measure, upon all. that 



which is the direct consequence, and declared object in 
regard to some. 

I have heard Protestant parents observe that their 
children get their religion from the Church, and not 
from the school. But then the Church and the school 
are combined. And it may be remarked, in the com- 
parison, how more respectably consistent is the Roman 
Catholic than the Protestant in this and other usages ; 
and in this, at least, they teach them a lesson worth 
the learning. But waiipng comparison, it may be 
said, that whether they do, or whether they do not, 
intend to render their pupils proselytes, yet they 
tamper not with the forms of their own Church, nor 
peril them, nor throw a fidse gloss of conformity over 
them. And this openness, which I believe to be 
guileless, is a great cause why many Protestant 
parents are deceived, believing that where there is no 
concert or concealment, there shall be no consequence. 
Yet the child committed to their tuition, whilst she 
goes in and out amongst them, must conform. The 
Roman Catholic ritual is her ritual, as distinctly as 
any other part of the school discipline is her rule of 
obedience. And though, the sacraments of the Church 
may not be administered to her, yet the vital part 
of all religion, prayer^ is her form of school devotion. 
If the child can learn to separate the act from its senti- 
ment, she is a young casuist indeed, and were well 
fitt^ to be trained beyond the school — even into the 
ranks of Loyola. 

But it is not so; the young and innocent mind, 
if of an ardent cast, embodies its aspiration in the 
devotions prescribed. And when the religion has 
become her own she loves it. Keep her some years in 
its practices, then disunite and tear her away from it, 
and you disturb not only her &ith here, but her powers 
of belief at large. You go a great way in forcing 
upon her a spirit of infidelity. And you disturb all 
her moralities. That form of religion, which, in the 
absence of inquiry, her own goodness and sincerity 
had made seem suflScient for her, is wrested away and 
pronounced to be false and inadequate. And it seems 
to her that nothing is good, nothing true, because her 
own goodness and truth have been wasted. And in a 
spirit of distrust how shall she gather up the lost 
treasures of her soul, and place them on a strange 
altar. How shall she do it? I know not whether, in 
such a case, I would most esteem the young heart that 
would hold to its first love, or that which, in its 
blinded obedience, would let go. The greater nature 
would be liable to the greater error ; for faith and truth 
would seem divided. Then subject her not to this sore 
trial, but verily, ** Train up your child in the way she 
should go," and mature devotion will then be only the 
strengthening of the cords, and not the lacerating 
of the spirit. 

Take another character — a child perhaps of heed- 
less and indifferent temper, and subject her to the 
practice of these forms. She has been told at home, 
that she is not to respect them as essentials. And 
here you create another form of error. She has for 
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yean been in the performance of the manual of relig- 
ion without its spirit; and in her own Church she 
will be very apt to continue the method. It need not 
be repeated, that the sacrednees of the act of prayer 
should be constrained to seriousness and attention, to 
earnestness and sincerity; but if for a long series 
of time she have attended the service, to resist its 
legitimate impression, what can you reasonably expect 
to make of her, not in religion only, but in life? 
What will hold her — what will bind herl Her yea 
will be as nay, and her nay as yea; and this poor 
child, whose original failing was want of apprehension 
and sensibility, is being trained to her own vicious 
aptitudes, instead of having them traversed and cor- 
rected by education. 

But leaving out principles, and speaking only 
of sensible influences — ^although some parents expose 
their children in this way, and affect to say that noth- 
ing of this kind ever takes place. Yet what shall we 
make of itt If the child receive not the impressions 
of the Roman Catholic belief, she lives some years 
without any religion at all! But it is not so; the 
parents who believe it are no doubt honest in the 
assertion, but not correct in the fact Their attention 
is probably' engrossed in other subjects. And very 
few children communicate their inklings of sentiment 
to their parents. And indeed they are mostly uncon- 
scious of them as ideas; yet not the less for this are 
they engraven on their hearts — not the less will they 
take the lead, and give bias to their lives. This is not 
surprising, when we consider that they are now in 
the vigor and development of the senses ; and that in 
the outgoing career you can hardly constrain attention, 
even upon sensible objects. Yet beneath there is a life, 
though in its germ, and though the age of reflection is 
not yet arrived. 

One other thing — did any one ever know a Roman 
Catholic to place his child in a Protestant school 1 I 
do not intend here to discuss the subject of Catholic 
principles, but only to insist upon the absurdity 
of expecting the child to remain uninfluenced by all 
the daily observances, amidst which she "lives and 
moves and has her being.*' As well might one pass 
unscathed through fire. It is well known that in 
receiving pupils into their seminaries, the Catholics 
insist peremptorily upon a conformity to their own 
Church usages. It is known that their services are so 
frequent as to become a habit with those who practice 
them. The children of their charge are for months 
and yeara entirely in their power. Their contract is 
to abstain from doctrines, or else they get not the 
pupils. But do they, by their own £uth, waive the 
salvation of souls for an interest merely pecuniary 1 
However it may be, let us remember that it is the 
Protestant parent that invests them with this dangeiw 
ous power. The inconsistency, too, of contemning 
the tenets of a Church, of professing dissent, and then 
of Instituting an unnecessary association and exposure, 
is too manifest to need comment of mine. The Ro- 
man Catholic schools are generally good in the routine 
3 



of studies, and in school discipline; but their notable 
advantage is in good arrangements. Their buildings 
are large and imposing, the apartments numerous 
enough, and well supplied, &c. ; but for these extrinsic 
advantages, supposing them to have been superior to 
those of the Protestant school — ^for these should the 
Protestant parent commute in essentials 1 For these 
will he peril the principles which he acknowledges to 
be of vital importance ! 

But even this form of the question is now set at 
rest in this city. In the new establishment now 
opened, the Wesleyan Seminary for Young Ladies^ 
the arrangements are on a superior scale. The new 
and elegant dwelling of a respectable citizen has been 
obtained, which, with its large collegiate adjunct 
especially provided, is sufficient both to the require- 
ments of the public, and to its own liberal purposes. 
This school is a public interest in all senses of the 
word, and will continue to be supplied with all that is 
proper to an establishment of the sort It has a 
faculty and teachen of the fi»t order; its constitution, 
rules and regulations, are of a sanative and judicious 
character: whilst in its apparatus and numerous other 
facilities, it may compete with any school of the kind 
in the west And the hope is, in Christian spirit 
indulged, that the advantages provided may find ready 
acceptance; and that whilst it benefits its pupils, it 
may, with the blessing of God, look beyond this, and 
tend to keep them within the pale of those Protestant 
Churches in which, through the progress of yeara, it ia 
desired that they may make their reUgious profes- 
sion — knowing that if educated in Roman Cathdiic 
schools, whatever else they may or may not learn, 
the one constant and all-pervading sentiment of the 
place, shall not fail in making them, if any thing, 
Roman Catholics. 



A MOTHER'S LAMENT. 

Mt child had life — he now is dead. 
Was sweet — he's so no more. 
Had health — ^*tis now for ever fled. 
And strength— those days are o'er; 
Was beautiful — ^but nought could save 
His body from the insatiate grave. 

Consumption came, leveled his dart-* 

It pierced, his color fled; 

Alas! it touched the vital part. 

Entered — my child was dead : 

Yet still his clay-cold corpse I press'd. 

And strove to warm it 'gainst my breast 

But, ah! his heart had ceased to move. 

His lips no longer smiled : 

His brilliant eyes had ceased to rove — 

Stifi^— senseless — was my child: 

I wept — but I'll repine no more. 

He suffered — ^now his pangs are o'er. 
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THE FINER FEELINGS. • 

BT B. H. NADAL. 

AiroTRER of the finer feelings is modesty. This 
mingles to a greater or less extent with all the better 
feeling of the heart and mind ; and, indeed, the others 
are imperfect without it. It is the groand of the pic- 
ture, and bears the same relation to the figures on the 
canvass that the grass of the field does to tlie flowers 
that rear their variegated petals above it Modesty is 
not bashfulnesa — 

We pity bashful men, who feel ihe pain 
Of fancied scorn, or undeserved disdain. 

But we cannot account their bashfulness modesty. The 
bashful man blushes without cause ; but 

True modesty's a discerning grace, 
And only blushes in ihe proper place. 

Modesty does not consist in obsequiousness of man- 
ner, or humility of appearance. The most modest per- 
son may be so unfortunate as to have something in his 
bearing which may be easily mistaken for forward- 
ness; and the most presuming egotist may fi-om design 
have a most lowly carriage, and a seemingly humble ad- 
dress. Modesty is equally incompatible with presump- 
tion and dififidence. The latter is too low an estimate 
of our powers, and degenerates into foolish timidity. 
The former is too high an estimate of our powers, and 
leads us to undertake matters to which we are inade- 
quate. The word modesty is derived fi-om modus, 
measure, and signifies a proper measure of ourselves — 
a true estimate of our own powers. A sensible man 
may nol always be a modest man ; but a modest man 
is always sensible ; for without good sense no man can 
know himself, and self-knowledge is essential to a cor- 
rect estimate of our powers, which is modesty. When 
we say that every modest man is sensible, of course 
we do not mean that they are all equally talented. In 
this respect there is doubtless a great diversity. But 
every modest man, no matter what his talents, has fath- 
omed his own depth, and measured the circumference 
of his own mind, and will therefore undertake with 
confidence what his powers are equal to, and avoid that 
which he knows to be too high for him. Diffidence 
will not thwart him in the pursuit of things attainable, 
and pride cannot seduce him to attempt things imprac- 
ticable. If others entertain incorrect opinions respect- 
ing his intellectual or moral endowments, whether the 
error be prejudicial or favorable to his reputation, he is 
thoroughly versed both in the faults and virtues of his 
own mind, and cannot be exalted by an error in his 
favor, or depressed by a judgment to his prejudice. 

We have said that modesty mingles with the rest of 
the "finer feelings," and that they are imperfect without 
it Is not this plain^ For suppose a man to be capa- 
ble of all the rest of the finer feelings, and yet destitute 
of this proper measure of himself — suppose he think 
of himself more highly than he ought to think, he will 
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be constantly exposed to disappointment, which will 
prevent the pleasure he might derive from the exer- 
cise of the rest of those feelings. Suppose he go below 
modesty, and think too humbly of bimself-*-<his will 
prevent his attempting those things to which his pow- 
ers are adequate, and which are necessary to supply the 
actual demands of his mind. It will prevent the intro- 
duction of those nobler thoughts which are the essen- 
tial food of the " finer feelings." So we see that mod- 
esty, as we have explained it, is not only a valuable 
and just emotion in itself, but is essential to the perma- 
nency and pleasure of all the nobler emotions of the 
soul. 

I have somewhere read of an ancient artist, who, 
being required to paint a perfect female face, had the 
collected beauty of Greece brought before him ; and as 
there was some particular feature in which each of his 
fair models excelled, he took fi'om every face its greats 
est excellence, and combined them into one. From 
one he took a tress, fix)m another an eye, firom another 
a dimple, from another a lip, from another an eyebrow, 
<&c His picture at last needed but one more touch, 
and that was the simple and unaflected blush of mod- 
esty. He came to the last of his models, and request- 
ed her to remove the vail from her face ; but her mod- 
esty revolted — she shrunk from the artist*s scrutiny, 
and made her escape firom his apartment The pic- 
ture was finished without her, and exhibited to the 
public; and while all were loud in their admiration of 
it, the artist alone seemed discontented. His friends 
inquired the cause of his dissatisfaction, and he replied, 
" I know the picture has merit, and that it would be 
easier to criticise than to excel it But it has one cap- 
ital defect" " What is thati" said his friend. He 
answered, "The blush of the maiden whose modesty 
would not suffer herself to be unvailed." Now suffer 
us to say that what the blush of the last maiden would 
have been to the artist's picture, modesty, or a proper 
estimate of our powers, founded on self-knowledge, is 
to the intellectual and moral character. 

Another class of the finer feelings are those which 
arise from the combined operation of the imagination, 
taste, and genius. When the imagination is suffered 
to run lawless through the universe, uncontrolled by 
genius, and unchastened by correct taste, it frequently 
gives birth to images so monstrous that the well regu- 
lated mind cannot look upon them without pain. But 
when the powerful and inflamed imagination is guided 
by the shaping hand of genius, and its floridness mel- 
lowed by the shadings of taste, its pictures will enrap- 
ture by their splendor, without a sense of redundance, 
and charm by their delicateness, without the insipidity 
of tameness. This class of feelings belongs in the high- 
est degree to the true poet, and may be imparted by 
him, through his productions, to others, in degrees cor- 
responding to their respective casts of mind. These 
feelings have received, from the father of the British 
drama, the hyperbolical name of phrcnzy. 

"The poet's eye, in a fine phrenzy rolling. 
Doth glance from heaven to earth, from earth to heaven ; 
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And as imagination bodies fonh 
The forms of things unknown, the poet's pen 
Turns them to shapes, and gives to airy nothing 
A local habitation and a name." 

The poet*8 love of his art is his master passion; 
and when « imagination bodies forth the forms*' for 
which he so ardently longed, and his pen turns them 
to shapes, the creation and contemplation of this 
imagery afford him an intellectual ecstasy, which, in 
the poet's language, is called phrenzy. Nor must it 
be supposed that this ecstasy ari«e8 only from the de- 
scription of the virtuous and the happy — the peaceful 
and the lovely. No, it is in the terrible and magnifi- 
cent that his imagination is most at home, and most 
alive ; and then only is felt the full power of this delec- 
table phrenzy. When he describes the peaceful valley, 
paints its landscapes, adorns it with flowers, enriches it 
with abundant harvests, dots it with cheerful farm- 
houses, and enlivens it with groups of playful children, 
the unutterable tenderness which such associations are 
calculated to inspire, at once takes possession of his 
soul, and he yields himself up to the gentlest form of 
delight of which his mind is capable. But when he 
draws the Alpine hunter, in pursuit of his game, leap- 
ing upon the loose rock which trembles on the edge of 
the unfathomed mountain piecipice, an ecstatic horror 
transfuses his bosom. When his theme is the limpid 
brook, caressing its pebbles, and giving verdure to its 
grassy fringes, his mind joins in with the gentle flow, 
and his feelings respond to the music of its little cas- 
cades. But when he has followed it until it mingles its 
waters and loses its murmur in the full and roar of the 
mighty Niagara, how is his quiet imagination tossed 
into wild and grand commotion, and how are his sub- 
lime feelings heightened by the reflection that this father 
of floods is a concourse of streams— ^a congregation of 
drops ! If he sing of the calm midnight hour at sea, 
the bright stars, and the blue sky mirrored in the sleep- 
ing waters, what a ravishing image he has of all that 
is calm! But if it please his fancy to call out the 
winds of heaven, and to command boreas, the trumpeter 
of the elements, to sound a blast in the ears of the 
drowsy sea, which shall awaken echo in her coral beds, 
the scene changes at once — the mighty sea becomes 
the arena of strife — the striving elements, the creatures 
of the same Creator, and servants of the same Master, 
are at war — the ocean's color changes from green to 
white — the rarified foam is driven upon the breath of 
the storm like drilling snow — the lights of heaven are 
vailed — ^the sailors rush hither and thither in alarm — 
the ship's death throes are upon her — her seams are 
creaking — her timbers dismembering — her crew drown- 
ing, and the elements, still ruthless, continue their rage, 
without an object upon which to expend it. The poet's 
eye sees, and his heart feels the sublimity of this scene, 
and his sympathy for the crew whom his fancy has 
drowned is mingled with elevated thoughts of the gran- 
deur of God. His horroi of the suflferings which he 
was obliged to connect with his picture is lost in the 
pleasure of having created the storm, by the powers of 
his own imagination, given life to the description by 
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his genius, and conformed it to the model of nature by 
his taste. Feelings similar to those enjoyed by the 
poet are experienced by the painter and sculptor, but 
certainly in a much lower degree. 

Near akin to the feelings of the poet are those of the 
true orator. The poet must have imagination, genius, 
and taste — 'to these the orator must superadd a good 
voice, ready utterance, graceful gesture, and self-pos- 
session. The poet's fruitful and inventive fancy may 
find "books in running brooks, and good in every 
thing" — may clothe virtue in the attire of heaven — 
delight himself with the image of her purity, and 
allure others from vice into her paths ; but he does it 
all on paper. His is a ''speechless dialect" — ^he sits in 
his garret and moves the hearts of men — ^he occupies a 
cramped position over a writing table, and moves them 
with his pen. Not so the orator. He leaves his study 
and stands erect^ in the crowd of human beings, adds 
the voice to the word, and the gesture to the voice, and 
communicates fire to both by his look. If he speak 
of thunder, you hear it in his tones — if he speak of 
lightning, it flashes from his eye— if he expatiate upon 
virtue, his smile approves it — ^if upon vice, his frown 
condemns it — if he discourse of tyrants, his tread 
crushes them, and if of libeVty his uplifted hands exalt 
her, and his bow adores her. Thus by gesture, tone, 
and expression, the orator makes his words to bum and 
his thoughts to breathe. But these are the orator's 
powers, not his feelings; yet they relate to the subject, 
inasmuch as the orator's "finer feelings" cannot be 
produced without these powers. 

But how shall we describe the orator^s finer feelings 1 
Let us use, as an example, the father of the American 
Revolution, the most gifled orator of Virginia, Patrick 
Henry. And from his eventful life let us select his 
eflfort before the Colonial Convention of Virginia, 
where he dashed in pieces the ensigns of a disgraceful 
peace, and shook the country with an invocation to 
battle. Behold him sitting with that august body! 
He has long marked the encroachments of British 
tyranny — his spirit has again and again kindled when 
remonstrance and prayer have been answered by in- 
sult — ^he has already resisted the stamp act, and with 
the cry of treason ringing in his eara, has thundered, 
" Cesar had his Brutus, Charles I. his Cromwell, and 
George III. may profit by their example !'' The other 
leading members of the Convention, like him, see and 
detest British tyranny, but, unlike him, they fear Brit^ 
ish power. They propose to reiterate their prayers and 
remonstrances — his noble and courageous soul disdains 
such submission. He rises before the Convention to 
support a motion which contains the first germ of the 
Revolution — ^he commences with the moet courteous 
expression of deference for those whom his conscience 
and patriotism oblige him to oppose. He calls over the 
wrongs of the colony — speaks of British chains, and 
rings them in the ears of the Convention — depreciates 
British power, and inspires the infant feebleness of 
America with the strength of hope — arms three mil- 
lion of freemen in the cause of liberty, and invokes 
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the God of hosts to lead them forth to victory — declares 
the war to be inevitable, and says, with supernatural 
emphasis, "Let it come!" — asks if life is so deai, or 
peace so sweet as to be purchased at the price of slavery 
and chains — and, in conclusion, says, "I know not 
what may be the course of others, but as for me, give 
me liberty or give me death !*' 

Now, during the first part of the speech of which 
we have just given an imperfect synopsis, the feelings 
of the orator were, courage suited to the emergency, 
pity for the wrongs of his country, indignation against 
the Parliament and throne of England, and contempt 
for tyrants, their chains and tortures, together with 
those indescribable emotions which always accompany 
the efforts of genius, and the coruscations of the imag- 
ination. And as the tide of eloquence rolled on, these 
feeUngs increased — increased with the expansion of 
thought, and thought expanded again with the increase 
of these delectable feelings. His courage gave unut- 
terable firmness to his purpose — his pity, soft at first, 
became fluid in the shape of tears, the bright reflecters 
of the tenderness within — ^his indignation became pa- 
triotic revenge, and his contempt gave a scowl at the 
enemies of his country which seemed almost to anni- 
hilate their dreaded power. But still the burning tide 
of thought and eloquence rolled on, his feelings still 
increased in majesty, and power, and patriotism. There 
was majesty in his feeUngs, for his heart could not but 
imbibe the trembling bliss of his sublime conceptions — 
there was power in them, because he could not have 
these majestic thoughts, and give them utterance, with- 
out the consciousness of great intellectual energy — 
there was patriotism in them ; and this drew every other 
feeling into the channel of his country^s good. But 
still there was something necessary to complete his 
ecstasy, and that was success. And what must have 
been the character of his feelings, when, in the lan- 
guage of the bard, ho found his oratory to be as the 
harp of *' Orpheus, strung with poet's sinews, whose 
golden touch could soflen steel and stones!" What 
must have been the phrenzy of his delight when he 
MW his illustrious audience yielding to his wishes, and 
ready to rush to the battle! What must have been his 
feelings as the astounding conviction rushed upon him 
that this speech is the first flutter of the American 
eagle, the first effort to wrest the stars and stripes from 
the mouth of the British lion, the corner-stone of the 
temple of American glory, the foundation of a power- 
ful nation, to which every land shall look as a model 
of government, a paragon of science, an example of 
morals. 



THE DYING SISTER'S ADDRESS. 
Hblek ! thou knowest I have loved, and do still love 
thee, with all the tenderness of a sister's affection ; but 
the drooping energies of my frame seem audibly to pro- 
nounce, that I shall soon be summoned by death's hol- 
low voice (start not at the sound !) from this terrestrial 
ball, to, I trust, the celestial abodes of heaven ; when 



I shall exchange my earthly habilaments for the un- 
spotted robes of blessedness; when this corruption shall 
put on incorruption ; when this mortal shall assume its 
immortality, and prostrate itself before the visible throne 
of the King of kings, and Lord of lords. 

The prospect is grand, but awfully distressing. Na- 
ture would willingly wear, yet a little while, her " mor- 
tal coil," but the mandate of God appears to be issued, 
and I must go. And, ! my dear sister, for whom my 
heart throbs with tenderest love and keenest anguish, I 
am distant from thee; O! that thou wast here, and 
folded in the embrace of these pale thin arms; through 
which life's crimson fluids have almost ceased to flow ! 
Methinks it would bid my spirit fly on lighter wing to 
the mansions of bliss, could these pale and livid lips 
imprint their last pious kiss on thy lips, and breathe 
their last, faint, farewell sigh upon thy bosom ! 

Long as thou rcmainest on thy earthly pilgrimage, 
may the immortal God protect thee, and imbue thee 
with the spirit of Christian holiness ; and may Heaven 
bless thee with as full a fruition of felicity as can be 
enjoyed on earth. 

And, O ! if, after I am gone, thou seest (iesth ap- 
proaching, tell him not that he has come too soon ; tell 
him not that he is an unwelcome messenger, but em- 
brace him as a cordial friend ! Hesitate not to flee from 
the deceitful and finite visions, and the fleeting shad- 
ows of earth to the boundless plains of paradise, where 
ALL is substance and reality; and where she, who now 
writes, and is breathing hallowed aspirations for thee, 
will rejoice in being among the Qrst in the deputed 
company of angels, that will descend to guide thy 
spirit up to heaven. 

O ! haste to join her, dressed in seraph's robes, where 
bliss is consummate; and, O, rapturous reflection ! per- 
fectly immutable; and where the symphonies of heaven 
echo, re-echo and re-echo through boundless and glori- 
ous infinitude, round the throne of God and the Lamb, 
where there are joys unspeakable, and full of glory ! 

I know thou wilt mourn; it is an oblation which 
nature requires; and I will not forbid thee; but, be 
comforted by the animating assurance that I am happy, 
and that thou wilt soon exchange the dark vestments 
of earthly woe, for the white robes, the blooming flow- 
ers, the pure rivers, and the verdant vales, of heaven ! 
"Peace and repose" are not for earth; and O! remem- 
ber, this bereavement thou must accept firom the hand 
of Him who is just, but merciful ; and who will give 
unto them that mourn in Zion, beauty for ashes, the 
oil of joy for mourning, and the garment of praise for 
the spirit of heaviness ! 

O ! lean not on the world, lean on the arm of Jeho- 
vah alone, as on an immovable rock ; for every thing 
less is unstable as water, and more fickle than the chang- 
ing moon. Finally, when thou approachest the boun- 
daries of time, and standest on the tremendous verge of 
eternity, thou wilt close thy career with this triumphant 
exclamation, amid the last pangs of earthly agony, and 
the first faint rays of beatific vision, "O death! where 
is thy sting 1 O grave ! where is thy victory 1*' 
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RIO DE JANEIRO. 

BT D. P. KIDDER. 

Comparative importance of the city— Position of tlie harbor— 
Character of the scenery— Aspect and summary view of the 
town— Its inhabitants— First settlement by the French— Disas- 
trous issue— Contests between the Portuguese and French — 
Founding of Su Sebastian— Melancholy specimen of intolei- 
ance. 

Rio DE Janeiro, like bat few other cities, is at once 
the commercial emporium and the political capital of 
its nation. While Brazil embraces a greater territorial 
dominion than any other country of the New World, 
together with natural advantages second to those of but 
few countries on the globe, the position, the scenery, 
and the increasing magnitude of its capital, render that 
a metropolis worthy of the empire. Rio de Janeiro is 
the largest city of South Ameiica, and boasts an anti- 
quity greater than that of any existing town of this 
republic. 

Just within the borders of the southern torrid zone, 
the harbor on which this city is located opens, by a 
bold and narrow passage, between two granite moun- 
tains, into the wide rolling Atlantic Its entrance is so 
safe to the navigator as to render the guidance of a 
pilot unnecessary. So commanding, however, is the 
position of the fortresses at the mouth of that harbor, 
and upon its islands and heights, as, if properly con- 
structed, and efficiently manned, to defy the hostile in- 
gress of the proudest navies of the globe. 

Quietly retired within a circle of mountains lies this 
magnificent bay of Nitherohy, or the Hidden Water. 
Here the wanderer of the seas may moor his bark upon 
a sure anchorage within hearing of the roar of the 
ocean surf, but safe from its agitation. Around him 
ride the flag-ships of England, of France, of the Uni- 
ted States, and sometimes those of Russia, of Portugal, 
and of Austria. A short distance farther to leeward 
lies the merchant fleet, combining a still greater variety 
of flags, and indicating a diversity of interests as wide 
as the space that separates their several nations. 

Liberty can scarcely afford greater delight to the pris- 
oner, nor home to the exile, than does the sight of land 
to the tempest-tossed voyager. When the broad blue 
circle of sea and sky which has for days and weeks, 
and perhaps months encompassed his vision, is at 
length broken by a shore, even though that shore be 
barren and desolate, every object upon it is invested 
with surpassing interest The very ice mountains of 
the Arctics are robed with charms when thus viewed, 
free from apprehensions of dangler. How much more 
the scenery of tropics, with its towering and crested 
palms, its golden fruits, and its giant vegetation arrayed 
in fadeless green. 

The first entrance of an individual into such a har- 
bor as that of Rio de Janeiro deserves to form an era 
in his existence; for he must be a dull observer of 
nature who would not thenceforward cherish sublimer 
views of the beauty and variety of creation, as well as 
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higher conceptions of the power and greatness of the 
Greater. 

Does the atheist here presume to mock at Him who 
** brought forth the mountains?" The Sugar Loaf, 
the Corcovado, the Gravia, and their neighboring heights, 
frown upon him in awful majesty, and the tall Organ 
peaks, which skirt the northern horizon, point* to 
heaven in silent but emphatic rebuke. Does he desire 
to have his dark mind illuminated by dome faint simili- 
tude of the <* light inapproachable," in which Jehovah 
dwells 1 Let him open his eyes upon the resplendence 
of a vertical sun, enhanced by an atmosphere of unri- 
valed transparency, and multiplied by a thousand re- 
flections from the mirrored waters, the white sanded 
beach, the polished foliage, and the unclouded sky. 
Does he wish to obtain an idea of that Being who 
" maketh the clouds his chariot, who walketh upon the 
Wings of the wind?" Let him listen to the sudden 
thunder gust that comes bursting and pealing down 
the mountains, or hurrying before the tempest from the 
sea. Let him gaze upon the blackening heavens rent 
with lightnings, and await the clash and conflict of the 
agitated elements, and he shall shrink within himself^ 
and ask God to defend him. Thenceforward, with the 
Christian, he may see the propriety and beauty of the 
exclamations of the Psalmist, "Praise ye the Lord 
from the heavens, praise him in the heights, praise ye 
him sun and moon, praise him all ye stars of light! 
Fire and hail, stormy wind, fulfilling his word, moun- 
tains, and all hills, fruitful trees, and all cedars, kings 
of the earth, and all people, both young men and maid- 
ens, old men and children, let them praise the name of 
the Lord, for his name is alone excellent, his glory is 
above the earth and heaven." 

The aspect which Rio de Janeiro presents to the 
beholder bears no resemblance to the compacted brick 
walls, the dingy roofs, the tall chimnies, and the gen- 
erally even sites of our northern cities. The surface 
of the town is diversified by several ranges of hills 
which shoot off in irregular spurs from the neighboring 
mountains, leaving between them flat intervals of greater 
or less width. Along the bases of these hills and up 
their sides stand rows of buildings whose whitened 
walls and red tiled roofs, are both in happy contrast 
with the deep green of the foliage that always surrounds 
and often embowers them. 

Upon the most prominent height, the Morro do Cas- 
tello, which directly overlooks the mouth of the harbor, 
stands the tall signal staff on which a telegraph an- 
nounces the nation, class, and position of every vesael 
that appears in the offing. Passing above this to a par- 
allel between the Ponta do Calabouso, and the Ilha das 
Cobras, the older and denser part of the town appears 
in sight 

Adopting the phraseology of the country, this might 
be denominated the city of palaces. The emperor has 
two— the first immediately in front of the general land- 



♦ They are sometimes called the Jmger mounuins, from their 
imagined resemblance lo a human hand. 
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ing place, which was anciently occupied by the vice- 
roys of Portugal, but is now only occasionally occupied 
by the emperor on gala or court days — the second and 
more splendid one, is about five miles distant, in a sub- 
urb denominated St. Christopher's. In this the impe- 
rial family have their permanent residence. A bird's 
eye view of the whole metropolis will bring to our ob- 
servation also the palace of the National Assembly or 
House of Deputies, the palace of the Senale, the pal- 
acete of the Campo da Honra, the palace of the Munici- 
pality, and the palace of the Diocesan Bishop. Among 
other important edifices are the Naval and Military 
Arsenals and Academies, Quarters for troops, the Cus- 
tom House and Consulado> ofiSces of the National 
Government and of the Police, Prisons, and Halls of 
Justice, an ancient College of the Jesuits, now con- 
verted into an Academy of Medicine, an Academy of 
the Fine Arts, a National Library, and a National 
Museum. 

For religious purposes there are three monasteries 
and two nunneries, an imperial chapel, a cathedral, 
about forty churches and chapels of various names and 
magnitude, two public and three private hospitals, and 
two cemeteries. 

Where the surfiaice admits of it, the city is regu- 
larly divided by streets, and traverses at right angles; 
but in many places a|ong the sea beach, and the d^cliv- 
ities of hills, there is only room for a single winding 
street. In a very airy portion of the town, fully open 
to the regular sea breezes, lies the Passeio Publico, or 
public promenade, a spot adorned and beautified accord- 
ing to its importance as a general resort for recreation. 
Several squares, or commons, of different dimensions, 
also appear in other parts of the town. Fountains are 
met with in every direction, some of them beautifully 
constructed with facades of granite. These supply all 
the inhabitants with pure and running water, brought 
by acqueducts from the adjacent mountains. 

From the central portion of the city, the suburbs 
extend about four miles in each of three principal direc- 
tions. Within this wide extent arc the residences and 
the business establishments of the different classes and 
individuals that compose a population of two hundred 
thousand. 

Here dwell a large part of the nobility of the nation, 
and, for a considerable portion of the year, the repre- 
sentatives of the different provinces, the ministers of 
state, the foreign ambassadors and consuls, and a com- 
mingled populace of native Brazilians and foreigners, 
including, among otlier kindreds and tongues, those of 
the China-man, the African, and the aboriginal South 
American. But what, in the popular estimation, con- 
fers greatest distinction upon Rio, is the residence in it 
of the young emperor, Don Pedro II., and his imperial 
sisters, Donna Januaria and Donna Francisca. This 
family unites the royal blood of Portugal and of Aus- 
tria, and is assuredly heir to a peculiar destiny. 

After all that we can say of the natural scenery and 
the beauties of art abounding in any country, it must 
be confessed that human existence, with its weal or 



woe, involves the deepest interest And there are but 
few travelers who do not feel that they can but poorly 
accomplish their task of delineating the present, with- 
out throwing in some sketches of the history of the 
past as introductory to the scenes and events which 
they may have witnessed. 

The first settlement in this harbor was commenced 
by the French as early as 1555. The leader of the 
expedition was Nicholas Durand de Yillegagnon, a 
man of considerable abilities and of some distinction in 
the French naval service. This individual had the 
address, in the outset, to secure the patronage of Co- 
ligny, the admiral of France, an illustrious statesman 
and distinguished friend of the Protestants. He pro* 
posed to found an asylum for the persecuted Huguenots. 
The admirars influence secured to him a respectable 
number of colonists. The French court was disposed 
to view with no small satisfaction the plan of founding 
a colony after the example of the Portuguese and Span- 
iards. *' I 

Henry II., the reigning king, furnished three small 
vessels, of wl^ich Yillegagnon took the command, and 
sailed from Havre de Grace. A gale of wind occurred 
while they were yet on the coast, and obliged them to 
put into Dieppe, which they accomplished with consid- 
erable difficulty. By this time many of the artificers, 
soldiers, and noble adventurers, had become sick of the 
sea, and abandoned the expedition as soon as they got 
on shore. To this desertion its ultimate failure may 
in a great measure be imputed. 

"TAfter a long and miserable voyage Yillegagnon en- 
tered the Bay of Niiherohy, and commenced fortifying 
a small island near the entrance, now denominated 
Lage, and occupied by a fort. His foitress, however, 
being of wood, could not resist the action of the water 
at flood tide, and he was obliged to remove farther up- 
ward to an island now calle4 Yillegagnon, , where he 
built a fort, at first named in honor of his patron, Co- 
ligny. This expedition was well planned, and the 
place for a colony fitly chosen. The native tribes were 
hostile to the Portuguese, but had long traded amicably 
with the French. Some hundreds of them assembled 
on the shore at the arrival of the vessels, kindled bon- 
fires in token of their joy, and offered every thing they 
possessed to these allies, who had come to defend them 
against the Portuguese. Such a reception inspired the 
French with the idea that the continent was already 
their own, and they denominated it La France Antarc- 
tique. 

On the return of the vessels to Europe for a new 
supply of colonists, a considerable zeal was awakened 
for the establishment of the reformed religion in these 
remote parts. The Church of Geneva became inter- 
ested in the object, and sent two ministers and four- 
teen students, who determined to brave all the hard- 
ships of an unknown climate, and of a new mode of 
life, in the cause. As the situation of the Protestants 
in France was any thing but happy, the combined 
motive of seeking deliverance from oppression, and 
the advancement of their faith, appears to have pre- 
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Tailed extensively, and induced many to embark. One 
writer remarks, "There was, therefore, every reason to 
hope that the reformation would take root here, and fill 
the south as well as the north with a Protestant peo- 
ple." But misfortunes seemed to attend every step of 
the enterprise. At Harfleur, the Catholic populace 
rose against the colonists, and afler losing one of their 
best officers in a conflict, the latter were obliged to seek 
safety in retreat They had a tedious voyage, suffer- 
ing at one time from a violent storm ; and having near- 
ed the Brazilian coast, had a slight encounter with the 
Portuguese. However, they were received by Villegag- 
non vnth apparent cordiality, and effectual operations 
began to be undertaken for their establishment But it 
was not long before some untoward circumstances oc- 
curred which developed the real and villainous charac- 
ter of their leader. Villegagnon, under pretense of 
changing his religion, and returning to the true faith, 
commenced a series of persecutions. Those who had 
^ come to Antarctic France to enjoy liberty of conscience, 
found their condition worse than before. They were 
subjected to abusive treatment and great hardships. 
This unnatural defection consummated the premature 
ruin of the colony. The colonists demanded leave to 
return, which was granted, but in a vessel so badly fur- 
nished that some refused to embark, and the majority, 
who persisted, endured the utmost misery of famine. 
Villegagnon had given them a box of letters, wrapped 
in sere cloth, as wa^, the custom. Among them was 
one directed to the chief magistrate of whatever port 
they might arrive at, in which this worthy friend of 
the Guises, denounced the men whom he had invited 
out to Brazil, to enjoy the peaceable exercise of the 
reformed religion, as heretics worthy of the stake. 
The magistrates of Hennebonne, where they landed, 
happened to favor the reformation, and thus the malig- 
nity of Villegagnon was frustrated, and his treachery 
exposed. Of those who had feared to trust themselves 
to a vessel so badly stored, and so unfit for the voyage, 
three were put to death by this persecutor. Others of 
the Huguenots fled from him to the Portuguese, where 
they were compelled to apostatize, and profess a religion 
which they disbelieved. 

To illustrate the extremity to which those on their 
homeward voyage were reduced by famine, we give 
the words of one of the sufferers: "After having de- 
voured all the leather in our vessel, even to the cover- 
ing of the trunks, we thought ourselves approaching 
to the last moment of our life ; but necessity suggested 
to some one the idea of pursuing the rats and mice ; 
and we had the greater hope of taking them easily, 
because, having no more crumbs, nor any thing to 
devour, they ran in great numbers through the vessel, 
dying firom hunger. We pursued them so carefully, 
and by so many kinds of snares, that very few re- 
mained. Even in the night we sought them with our 
eyes open, like cats. A rat was more valued than an 
ox on land. The extremity was such that nothing re- 
mained but Brazil wood, the dryest of all woods, 
which many, however, in their despair attempted to 
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chew. Carguilleray du Pont, our leader, holding out 
one day a piece in his mouth, said to me, with a deep 
sigh, 'Alas! my friend, I have due to me in France 
the sum of four thousand livres; and would to God 
that, after giving a discharge for the whole, I held in 
my hand a pennyworth of bread and a single glass of 
wine!' " Several died of hunger; and they had began 
to form the resolution of devouring each other, when 
land appeared in view. They arrived just in time to 
undeceive a body of Flemish adventurers ready to 
embark for Brazil, and also about ten thousand French- 
men, who would have emigrated, if the object of Co- 
ligny in founding his colony had not thus wickedly 
been betrayed. 

Though the Portuguese were so jealous of the Bra- 
zilian trade that they treated all interlopers as pirates, 
yet, by some oversight, they permitted this French col- 
ony to remain four years unmolested ; and, had it not 
been for the treachery of Villegagnon to his own par- 
ty, Rio de Janeiro would probably have been, at this 
day, the capital of a French colony. 

The Jesuits were well aware of this danger, and 
Nobrega, their chief and provincial, at length succeeded 
in rousing the court of Lisbon. A messenger was 
commanded to discover the state of the French fortifi- 
cations. On the ground of his report, orders were dis- 
patched to Mem de Sa Barreto, governor of the colony, 
and resident at San Salvador, to attack and expel the 
intruders who remained. Having fitted out two vessels 
of war and several merchantmen, the Governor taking 
the command in person, embarked, accompanied by 
Nobrega as his prime counselor. They appeared off 
the bar of Rio early in 1560, with the intention of sur- 
prising the island at the dead of night Being espied 
by the sentinels, their plan was foil^. The French 
immediately made ready for defense, forsook their ships, 
and with eight hundred native archers, retired to their 
forts. 

Mem de 8a now discovered that he was in want of 
canoes and small crafl, and of men who knew the har- 
bor. Nobrega was sent to San Vicente to solicit the 
requisite aid. He soon dispatched a fleet of canoes 
and boats, manned by Portuguese, Mamalucos, and na- 
tives — men who knew the coast, and who were inured 
to warfare with the Tupinambas and the Tamoyos, 
tribes allied to the French. With this reinforcement 
Mem de Sa won the landing place, and routing the 
French from their most important holds, so intimidated 
them that, under cover of the night, they fled, some to 
their ships, and some to the main land. 

The Portuguese not being strong enough to keep 
the position they had taken, demolished the works, and 
carried off the artillery and stores which they found. 
A short time after this, new wars, made by their native 
tribes, broke out against them, and were prosecuted at 
different points with great ferocity for several years. 
In the meantime, the French recovered strength and 
influence at Rio. Preparations were again made to 
extirpate them. A party of Portuguese and fi-iendly 
Indians, under the command of a Jesuit appointed by 
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Nobrega, landed near the base of the Sugar Loaf, and 
taking a position now known as Praya Yermeiha, 
maintained a series of indecisive skirmishes with their 
enemies for more than a year. Occasionally, when 
successful, they would sing in triumphant hope a verse 
from the Scriptures, saying, " The bows of the mighty 
are broken," &c. Well might they call the bows of 
the I'araoyos mighty; for an arrow sent by one of 
them would fasten a shield to the arm that held it, and 
sometimes it was passed through the body and contin- 
ued its way with such force as to pierce a tree* and 
hang quivering in the trunk. 

Nobrega at length came to the camp, and at his sum- 
mons Mem de Sa again appeared with all the succors 
he could raise at San Salvador. All was made ready, 
and the attack deferred forty-eight hours, in order to 
take place on St. Sebastian's day. The auspicious 
morning came, that of January 20, 1567. The strong- 
hold of the French was stormed. Not one of the 
Tamoyos escaped. Two Frenchmen were killed, and 
five, being made prisoners, were hung, according to the 
ferocious system of warfare then pursued by the Europe- 
ans in America. Another fortification was also carried, 
but most of the French escaped by means of their ves- 
sels in the harbor, leaving their allies in total defeat. 

Southey most justly remarks, never was a war, in 
which so little exertion had been made, and so little 
force employed on both sides, attended by consequen- 
ces so important The French court was too busy in 
burning and massacreing Huguenots to think of Bra- 
zil, and Coligny, after his generous plans had been 
ruineil by the villainous treachery of Villegagnon, re- 
garded the colony no longer — the day for emigration 
from his country was over, and they who should have 
colonized Rio de Janeiro were bearing arms against a 
bloody and implacable enemy, in defense of eveiy thing 
dear to man. Portugal was almost as inattentive to 
Brazil ; so that few and unaided as were the Antarctic 
French, yet had Mem de Sa been less earnest in his 
duty, or Nobrega less able and lesd indefatigable in his 
opposition, the former would have retained their place, 
and perhaps the entire country have this day been 
French. 

Immediately after his victory, the Governor, confor- 
mably to his instructions, traced out a new city, which 
he named St. Sebastian, in honor of the saint under 
whose patronage the field was won, and also of the 
king of the mother country. He began also to fortify 
both sides of the bar. The whole of the works were 
completed by the Indians, under direction of their spir- 
itual guides, and without any expense to the state. In 
the midst of the city he assigned the Jesuits ground for 
a college, and in the King's name endowed it for the 
support of fifty brethren, a donation which they had 
well deserved, and which was ratified at Lisbon the 
ensuing year. The Alcaide Mor (mayor) of the new 
city was put in possession of his office with all the 
usual formalities. The Governor gave him the keys 
of the gates, upon which he went in, locked them and 
the two wickets also, and bolted them, the Governor 



remaining without The Alcaide then called out to 
him, asking who he was, and if he wished to enter. 
The Governor then replied that he was the commander 
of that city of St Sebastian, and that, in the King's 
name, he would come in. The gates were then opened 
in acknowledgment of his authority as commander of 
that city and fortress of the King of Portugal. 

In connection with the event just narrated there re- 
mains on record a melancholy proof of the cruelty 
of intolerance. According to the annals of the Jesuits, 
Mem de Sa stained the foundations of his city with in- 
nocent blood. " Among the Huguenots who had been 
compelled to fly from Villegagnon's persecution was 
one John Boles, a man of considerable learning, being 
well versed both in Greek and Hebrew. Luiz de Gram 
caused him to be apprehended, with three of his com- 
rades., one of whom feigned to become a Cathohc — the 
others were cast into prison ; and there Boles had re- 
mained eight years when he was sent for to be mar- 
tyred at Rio de Janeiro, for the sake of terrifying his 
countrymen, if any should be lurking in those parts. 
The Jesuits boast that Auchieta convinced him of his 
enors, and reconciled him to the holy Catholic Church ; 
but the story which they relate seems to show that he 
had been tempted to apostatize by a promise that his 
life should be spared, or at least that his death should 
be made less cruel ; for when he was brought out to 
the place of execution, and the executioner bungled in 
his bloody office, Auchieta hastily interfered, and in> 
structed him how to dispatch a heretic as speedily as 
possible, fearing, it is said, lest he should become impa- 
tient, being an obstinate man, and newly reclaimed, and 
that thus his soul would be lost The priest who in 
any way accelerates the execution of death is thereby 
suspended from his office; and, therefore, the biogra- 
pher of Auchieta enumerates this as one of the virtu- 
ous actions of his life." 

Happily, such scenes no longer occur, and in no 
Roman Catholic country does there prevail less of their 
spirit at the present time than at Rio de Janeiro. 



Original. 
THE OCEAN. 

BT JOHX TODD BRAMS. 

Illustrious image of almighty power! 

First in the choir of nature, thou dost sing 

Thine everlasting anthem to the King 
Who rules thee as the insect of an hour ! 
At whose command thy lashing billows cower, 

Like lions to their den, and stay theit rage ! 

Creation's volume hath no wealthier page 
Than thine, blue ocean ! In thy tempest roar 

We hear His voice who rides upon the deep, 

And guides the storm-steeds in their dashing leap, 
Through the rent canvass and the foaming wave ; 

We see his fearful power, when thou dost sweep 
Thy helpless prey, the beautiful, the brave, 
Down through the trackless waters, to their coral gn^ve! 

3 
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Original. 
SCENES AT SEA. —NO. III. 

Avoire our crew, on board tlie ship Caledonia, was 
a deitt, a genuine son of the sea. He believed in the 
existence of God, and the doctrine of special provi- 
dence; but esteemed the light of nature a sufficient 
guide through life's tempestuous way — discarding the 
Bible because he could not understand and satisfacto- 
rily explain all its revelations. Like all the other lu- 
minaries of reason, he made a sad havoc among the 
sublime doctrines of the cross, undeified the Savior, 
extinguished the Holy Spirit, and frittered away the 
doctrine of human depravity and an atonement for sin. 
I acknowledged that the Bible contained incomprehen- 
sible doctrines — mysteries that baffled the intelligence 
of men and angels; but that it was the perfection of 
reason to receive them, because they were revealed by 
God, and to believe them on the simple testimony of 
his word; for if we limit human credence only to 
those things which we can fully understand and satis- 
factorily explain, few truths can be received. But the 
sailor was impregnable to all my reason and argument 

A few days afterwards, the deistical seaman was at 
the helm. I stood at his side by the wheel, looking at 
the compass in the binnacle, and inquired if the com- 
pass was a fisdthful and trusty guide on the wide and 
trackless ocean 1 did he depend implicitly upon iti 
*' Aye, ay<;, sir, I do, indeed ; for I have tested it on 
every ocean, and in every latitude," was his unhesita- 
ting reply. " Can you tell me why the needle invari- 
ably, without any material deviation, points to the 
north? Do you fully understand, and can you satis- 
factorily explain magnetic attraction?'* "No, sir, I 
cannot; for I do not understand the philosophy of it, 
yet I know it is just so." ** But how can you take the 
compass for your guide on this wide ocean waste? If 
you do not understand the laws of magnetic attraction, 
throw it overboard, and replace it in the binnacle with 
some fabrication of your own which you can under- 
stand and explain." At this moment Jack found that 
he was on the wro^g tack, and with the frankness and 
feeling of a genuine tar, exclaimed, <' You have taken 
me aback, and got me on my beam ends. I am an 
unreasonable man — I trust in my compass that I cannot 
explain, and for the same reason disbelieve the Bible. 
How great my inconsistency!" The conviction was 
irresistible. 

During the rest of the voyage, a Bible, bearing the 
inscription, "American Bible Society," which had long 
laid neglected in his chest, was assiduously studied. 
And from his conversation I cherished the fond hope, 
that its soul-saving truths were grappling with his con- 
science, that henceforth the heavenly magnet should be 
the unerring guide of his life ; that amidst the howling 
tempest, and wreck-making billows, the sweet experi- 
ence of sins forgiven, and hopes renewed, would inspire 
his soul, and make him an heir of glory. 

On the same vessel we had a Christian sailor, a 
burning and a shining light. He had been at sea for 
near thirty years. During twenty of these, he had 
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run a long way to leeward, but for the last ten he had 
shaped a new course, and had got in the wake of those 
who are making full sail for the port of glory. He had 
been an abandoned profligate, and knew, by sad expe- 
rience, the dangers of the navigation to the shoret of 
eternity. He could tell of the dangerous rocks of in- 
temperance and licentiousness, white with the bones of 
cast away sailors, of the infamous wreckers around 
them, laboring to deceive and destroy. Near these de- 
structive rocks he pointed out the vortex of bad com- 
pany, and the strong current setting towards it. These 
laid just the outside of the gulf of perdition, which 
swallowed more sailors than the vast and dangerous 
ocean. A Christian mariner, preaching under the 
Bethel flag, in a distant port, alarmed him of his dan- 
ger, and led him to the cross of Christ. When ap- 
prized of his fearful danger as a lost sinner, he made 
signal for a pilot to steer him for the straits of repen- 
tance, the only passage out of the dangerous seas he 
had been traversing, to the sea of salvation, on the 
shore of which lay the port of heaven. He did not 
find it pleasant passing through these straits; but a stiff 
breeze and a steady hand at the helm brought him 
through into the wide and delightful bay of faith. 
Here, on a lofty promontory, called Mount Calvary, he 
saw a light-house completely lighted, and he had not 
yet lost sight of it It always gilded the highhinds of 
hope, where he found good anchorage and a pleasant 
breeze to swell his canvass to the port of eternal bUss. 

It was delightful and soul-edifying to hear the expe- 
rience of this devoted Christian. He was the salt of 
the forecastle, a city set on a hill in the midst of his 
wicked messmates. He talked of Jesus and salvation 
with unbounded ecstasy, and yet the most heart-felt 
humility and confidence. He was waiting in hope for 
the word of command to unmoor from the shores of 
time, and cast his anchor hard by the throne of God, 
that he might serve him in his temple for ever. 

The Sabbath afier reaching port, I saw this pious 
seaman, and several of his ship-mates, and among 
them the awakened deist, now an inquirer for the 
truth, in the floating chapel, engaged in solemn devo- 
tion, worshiping their God. Then we parted to meet 
no more, till, with an assembled universe, we shall stand 
before the judgment seat of Christ B. W. C. 



THE MOON. 

Pale queen of night! I love thy wandering rays. 
And oft beneath thy borrow'd beams would rove 
When scarce a zephyr stirs the foliag'd grove, 

When silent night her sombre visit pays. 
How pleasing then on thy full orb to gaze. 

Mysterious planet ! say, dost thou contain, 

Within thy secret unexplored domain. 
Like beings with ourselves ? dost thou inclose 
Subjects of pleasure, pain, fatigue, repose? 

Or do the varied scenes of hill and plain. 
Rocks, mountains, woods, and groves thy form com- 
pose? 
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Original. 

THE CONSISTENT CHRISTIAN. 

Eliza was the youngest daughter of a Baptist 
clGrgymaD, resident for many years in one of our 
most noted New England cities, the cherished pastor 
of a very numerous communion, and of a wealthy 
and well sustained Church Establishment. This gen- 
tleman was the father of a large family, and his 
household government was uniformly and consistently 
religious. I well remember in my childhood of attend- 
ing at a public baptizing where he ufiiciated, and 
amongst others administered this rite to one of his 
own daughters, yet a school girl. And I now recall 
the whole scene before me, the river with its cove and 
the superincumbent hills around it, the, many boats 
filled with spectators, and tho silent, solemn, gazing 
multitude on the side hill and the shore. And as 
after the immersion he led the young disciple out 
of the water, I see her impressed and upturned face, 
her holy look, unnoting of her dripping locks, or 
of the saturated shrouding of her robe, or of the 
•multitude, of which for the moment she was the one 
object of attention. I hear the loud, sonorous voice 
of the father, expanding on the surface of the water, 
and filling hill and vale as he pronounced, ** Lord, here 
18 the child whom thou hast given me; and sooner 
would I have followed her to the grave, than that she 
should not thus have arisen out of the water, and 
assumed the covenant in thy name ! Blessed be God 
for ever more!" Of his family, all i^ere religiously 
inclined and conformed excepting one, a son, who 
proved froward to instruction, rebellious of govern- 
ment, and left his father's house, and died abroad at 
the early age of seventeen years. And when we think 
of the tears and prayers that were offered in his 
behalf, it would seem to us almost as if there were an 
irreversible decree that there should be some ** black 
sheep" amidst every flock; but I would add that **the 
leaven of original sin,*' like some inherent and blights 
ing malady of the body, which though it passes over 
one, or over several generations, is yet never eradi- 
cated; and this affords but a fitting analogy of my 
bold remark. But of the instance in question, wc 
know that which for the present is dark, another day 
may reveal to us, we know not what change may have 
come over the parting spirit of the boy ; perhaps his 
own may have been the fruit of his father's prayers, 
which though they sufficed not for his earthly preser- 
vation, may, by the grace of God, have been effectual 
to the saving of his soul.. 

Eliza was the daughter of a second marriage, and 
the only child of her mother, who died a few days 
after her birth. And this mother was also, like her 
other parent, eminently pious, so that it would seem 
that she was born to religion, as well as that she was 
nurtured and conformed to it 

Though an orphan thus early, yet the want of a 

mother's love was never known to her; she was taken 

and adopted by an aunt, herself childless, firom the 

time of her birth ; and as she grew, the mutual aflec- 
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tiou of aunt and neice was as tender and as faithful 
as the relation of mother and daughter could possibly 
have been, saving perhaps some degrees of the keen- 
ness of that sorrow which ^)ereaeeinent occasions to 
the survivor in the other instance. But naj|iire know- 
eth her own secrets; and so sore are some, that it may 
lie said it is unholy to question them. 

Eliza inherited, in right of her mother, a more than 
competent, a rather large fortune : moreover she could 
look to her aunt's ample property as her own in rever- 
sion. This lady was also pious, and possessing much 

I benevolence of heart, with great quickness of mental 
perception — her manners were rendered at once humane 

land eleganL And in this aunt's house of indulgence 
and delight was she nurtured. Yet not for these advan« 
tagcs did she ever for an instant conceive an idea 
of self-superiority or of pride. Her tem|ier was gentle 
and bidable, and although she was associated with, 
and was by station a member of the aristocracy of the 
aristncraiic town of P., yet she never seemed sensible 
of this distinction, never in licr life exercised one 
of its offensive privileges or immunities; but grew 
from very infancy a child of grace and godliness. 
Associated as she was with this fashionable and exclu- 
sive set, it is matter of suqirise how she could so 
conduct herself as to become exactly what she was, 
and is. Certain it is, that not one of her associates is 
like her. Yet so amiable and unaliectedly sweet and 
unclaiming is she that none ever stigmatize her as an 
oddUy: and however they look at her with wonder, 
none regard her with distrust Having no htilf" 
motives, she has no half-measures. Her non-com- 
pliance with what suits not her sense of religious 
reverence is always accompanied and rendered by the 
amity of her own heart; and however firm her prin- 
ciples, they exhibit not the rigor and severity which 
would serve rather to re]iulsc than to persuade those 
who think differently from herself. Whilst she was 
yet young, amidst the society of the religious, she 
deemed it not her office to dictate; knowing that 
where the efforts of older and abler teachers failed, she 
could not expect to succeed. Yet there was no 
unfaithfulness, no indifference. Her course and her 
example were in their eyes. She prayed for all who 
sinned, and heartiness and loving kindness were in the 
service. She had no words of blame for any ; for she 
felt that in this there is usually more of self than 
of neighborly zeal : and she forebore to excite where 
she could not assist Keeping her own soul in the 
counsels of God, her's was the charitable spirit and 
the merciful judgment — loving peace. 

As she had received largely of the goods of this 
life, so she dispensed freely, conscientiously. Many a 
time when the family and guests, of which that 
pleasant house had not a few, were engaged in some 
party of gayety, some resort of amusement, some 
excursion of delight, would Eliza, seeking out some 
obscure companion of the Church, wend her way on 
some errand of charity or of grace, the alms-giving 
of the spirit; or to afford converse or personal sooth- 
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ing in the chamber of disease or of destitution. And 
this with all simplicity, no words, no explanation, 
only, "Aunt, I shall be gone all the afternoon," or 
" You need not expect me till I come ;** for such an 
one *' is very low, or such an one needs comforting" — 
all the time her benevolent countenance would be full 
of humane sympathy and seriousness. And the 
guests, amongst the most entirely different from her- 
self, looking on with wonder, but no distrust, would, 
with a half-accordant, half-amused smile, say, ** Dear 
Eliza is so good!" Often, too, she would join a 
company after a visit of this sort in the same dress in 
which she had taken her walk or ride, and when 
rallied on the subject she would reply, with the utmost 
sincerity, "No person, I think, will notice bow I am 
dressed." A humble self-appreciation was natural to 
her, and also what fell in with her ideas of spiritual 
supremacy of character. She possessed, as I have 
shown you, with perfect singleness of heart, the most 
unimpaired simplicity and guilelessness of temper. 
Eulogium is not what I aim at, though I have com- 
mended her much : extravagant praise would be unsuit- 
able to the Christian graces of her character. I am 
aware of a difficulty in the delineation, which, to be 
just, should be composed of the unobtrusive, bland and 
harmonious workings of Christian godliness; and this 
to the unengaged gives no impression : as the stream 
that fertilizes attracts less notice, even commands less 
consideration, being constantly in course, than the 
torrent that destroys and sweeps away. Every body 
calls Eliza good, yet few notice the fact how excellent 
she is in goodness, only because of the "quiet tenor 
of her way." I am convinced, did she make more stir 
and fluster about her performances, as fhe would 
attract more observation, so also would she elicit more 
praise; but with all her activity, she is the least of a 
busy body in the world: and this is exactly what 
would shock the delicacy of her piety, and detract 
from her sense of holiness in waiting upon and doing 
the behests of her Lord and Master. 

It is a fact that the circumstance of £liza*s mar- 
riage I have not yet mentioned, because the personali- 
ties of her life ever seemed by herself to be thrown 
into the shade by the superior interest she ever mani- 
fested for the spiritual existence. She was married 
very suitably to a gentleman of refinement and worth 
at the age of seventeen or eighteen years. Yet being 
the only child of the house, she still continued to 
reside with her aunt; and never having had a family, 
her life has been not inappropriately devoted to ser- 
vices reaching beyond the domestic pale. She has led 
a happy life, yet not unalloyed by worldly misfortune. 
And here she best tested her principles, or I may say 
her principle f for it is one — obedience. Her husband, 
some years after their marriage, failed in his mercantile 
speculations, and Eliza nobly alienated a large part 
of the property settled on herself to the use of others 
involved in the failure. This she did without dis- 
play — ^unswervingly. Walking by faith, she hesitated 
not: though perhaps advised that such a step was not 
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usual, was not legally called for, and might involve 
her personal convenience. And this was one of the 
few occasions on which this modest female has made 
use of an argument. She said, "I am professing, not 
conformity to the world, but to God — to him who on 
earth * pleased not himself;' and I am ftoping to be 
rewarded, not by what is presently eligible, but for 
that which is right!" And here I would remark how 
well those always speak who advocate truth — of word 
or deed; how lucid, cogent, and convincing is their 
logic: the simplest understand it, the wiliest quail 
before it — their eloquence is the gift of pie^jr* 

Some few more anecdotes will illustrate this char- 
acter, which had but few incidents to call forth its 
energies. And yet perhaps the conduct of character 
itself is no mean acfiievement. We contemplate 
character in its results, and we have little authority 
to suppose that uniform propriety and rectitude, 
that disinterestedness and piety are attained without 
sacrifice and without discipline. The peace-loving 
disciples of Jesus get Uttle praise— deserving much. 

Mr. , EJiz&'s husband, suffered much from low 

health, and in winter usually resorted to a southern 
region. It was on one of these excursions that Eliza 
related of herself an anecdote which many would 
have withheld, and which tested at once her personal 
humility, and the little value she set on worldly 
distinctions. I heard her relate, that being on a steam- 
boat — somewhere in the south, I think — the ladies 
of the company affected hauteur and distance towards 
her — " so much so," said she in her simple goodness, 
" that I really felt hurt, and unhappy from loneliness." 
And see also the beautiful turn of affection and 
piety — her story takes. "But after some days," said 
she, "a lady, whom I had not before seen, emerged 
from a distant state-room where she had been nursing 
her invalid husband, and the similarity of her situa- 
tion and my own seemed to make a tie between us, 
and we soon became acquainted ; and when she heard 
that I resided at P., she said she had many years 
before been there for a short time, and she wished to 

inquire for one person, viz., dear old parson ." 

" Do you know him," said she 1 Eliza continued, "I 
told her that he was my father — of blessed memory !" 
"And then," said she, "we had a most cordial em- 
brace." 

As for the females who, with their fine lady-airs, 
could slight Eliza, I can only say of them, that how- 
ever unassuming her manners, there were marks to 
those who might be associated with her in the saloon, 
at table, &;c., affording indisputable evidence of her 
good breeding, and which such only as could not read 
them would mistake. And this ignorance of those 
tokens of good breeding in Eliza, shows them unfit 
for truly refined society, from which they would find 
themselves excluded. 

This outside view of the subject is apart from her 
real merits of character. But I see it all. It was 
Eliza's goodness that divided them. She had a smile, 
a "good morning," a word of decent recognition for 
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all associated there. And such usage, benevolence 
out of the question, may be observed, for the time 
being, for all who have traveled or seen much of the 
vyorld. In a boat of passage, in the ladies' depart- 
ment at least, the captain is responsible that no impro- 
priety of association takes place. 

All her views continue religious; she is still situated 
in a home of elegance, and sunounded by the en- 
tanglements of fashion and style, yet none of these 
things affect her. I notice in a letter lately received 
in which xshe mentions nothing of this sort, but refers 
to the dying bed of an acquaintance, that she dwells 
upon her ** faith" and **her prospects;" and after 
saying that she is very low, she adds with Christian 
fervor, " but she is in the most delightful frame possi- 
ble." And of another lady she says, ** Mrs. has 

at last made herself up; on Tuesday last she was 
baptised, and so goes on her way rejoicing." 

This little biography I fear may be mistaken for a 
fictitious sketch. Uncommon it is, I allow; yet not 
one jot or tittle does it vary from the real character. 
I have some hesitation in submitting it to the public; 
yet it is only vrith the idea that £., should these lines 
ever meet her eye, may be annoyed by the notoriety of 
a public presentation. If so, I crave her pardon; yet 
I believe that her reluctance will be over-ruled by one 
view of the subject, which is exactly that in which I 
would present it to our young readers of the Reposi- 
tory — namely, its usefulness. 

It will be seen that I have treated of my subject in 
tuxf tenses, the past and the present, and such seemed 
Co be the progressive order most natural to it 



WATCH! 

BT THS LATS JOHN KASOM GOOD, M. D., F. B. 8. 

Life is a sea — ^how fair its face. 
How smooth its dimpling waters pace, 

Its canopy how pure! 
But rocks below, and tempests sleep, 
Insidious, o*er the glassy deep, 

Nor leave an hour secure. 

Life is a wilderness — ^beset 

With tangling thorns, and treach'rous net. 

And prowl'd by beasts of prey. 
One path alone conducts aright, 
One narrow path, with little light; 

A thousand lead astray. 

Life is a warfare— and alike 
Prepstr'd to parley, or to strike, 

The practic'd foe draws nigh. 
O, hold no truce ! less dangerous far 
To stand, and all his phalanx dare, 

Than trust his specious lie. 

Whate'er its form, whate*er its flow, 
While life is lent to man below, 



One duty stands confest — 
To watch incessant, firm of mind, 
And watch where'er the post assign'd, 

And leave to God the rest. 

'Twas while they watch'd, the shepherd swains 
Heard angels strike to angel-strains 

The song of heavenly love: 
Blest harmony ! that far excels 
All music else on earth that dwells, 

Or e'er was tun'd above. 

'Twas while they watch'd, the sages trac'd 
The star that every star effac'd 

With new and nobler shine : 
They foUow'd, and it led the way 
To where the infant Savior lay, 

And gave them light divine. 

'Twas while they watch'd, with lamp in hand, 
And oil well stor'd, the virgin J)and 

The bridal pomp descried; 
They joinM it — and the heavenly gate, 
That opM to them its glorious state. 

Was clos'd on all beside. 

Watch ! watch and pray ! in suffering hour 
Thus he exclaim'd, who felt its power, 

And triumph'd in the strife. 
Victor of Death! thy voice I bear: 
Fain would I watch with holy fear, 
Would watch and pray through life's career, 

And only cease with life. 



PRAISE TO JESUS. 
I SING of Him, who reign*d above. 

Before the world began ; 
Whose wisdom, power, and tender love, 

Earth form'd into a man ; 
And fix'd him in a lovely place, 
To see Jehovah face to face. 

I sing of Him, who down to earth. 

On mercy's wing did fly ; 
Angelic choirs announced bis birth. 

In melodies on high ; 
They sang of peace to rebel man, 
Hail'd paradise commenced again. 

I sing of Him, whom Mary sought 

In Joseph's tomb with pain ; 
She look'd and wonder'd — wept and thought— 

And mourn'd in pensive strain; 
When soon she heard her Jesu's voice, 
^' Risen indeed!" she could rejoice. 

I sing of Him, who lives on high 

To plead with God for me: 
O Savior, Jesus, bring me nigh 

By thy spilt blood to thee ! 
And let me swell the heavenly song, 
While endless ages roll along. W. P. 
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THE MESSIArf. 



Original. 
THE MESSIAH. 



BT E. S. BOE. 



When we mark the opposition which many ofifer to 
Jesus, we almost instinctively inquire, Why is this? 
What evil hatii he done? If the teaching of Jesus is 
contradicted by his spirit and practice, we might in 
this find ground for personal objection ; but such is not 
the fact; for we observe the most perfect harmony sub- 
sisting between his precepts and practice. His personal 
character is feultless. Upon it not even the shadow of 
suspicion rests. And there is not only the absence of 
even *' the appearance of evil/' but the presence of all 
those virtues which either dignify or adorn the char- 
acter. He is the "holy One and the just — harmless, 
undcfiled, and separate from sinners ;" and to his most 
bitter and untiring foes he could say, *' Which of you 
convinceth me of sin?" " So perfectly pure, innocent, 
and spotless were the doctrine and life of Christ, that^ 
although his enemies loaded him with slander and false 
accusations, yet none of them justly convict him of, 
much less condemn him for, the least known sin." If 
Jesus teaches that " men ought always to pray and not 
to faint," his example harmonizes with the precept; for 
he was eminently a man of prayer. It was the atmos- 
"phere in which his soul breathed. He would ** go into 
the mountain to pray, and continue all night in prayer 
to God." Does he teach that "God resisteth the 
proud?" How affecting the example— the greatest 
example of humility, of lowliness and self-abasement, 
the world ever saw--" who, being in the form of God, 
thought it not robbery to be equal with God, but made 
himself of no reputation, and took upon him the form 
of a servant, and was made in the likeness of men ; 
and being found in fashion as a man, he humbled him- 
self, and became obedient unto death, even the death 
of the cross." Would he teach us patience under 
provocations? He has Icfl us an example- — "who, 
when he was reviled, reviled not again ; when he suf- 
fered, he threatened not, but committed himself to Him 
who judgeth righteously." Does he teach us, "Love 
your enemies, bless them that curse you, do good to 
them that hate you, and pray for them which despite- 
fiilly use you and persecute you?" How beautifully 
and affectingly does the spirit and practice of Jesus 
harmonize with these precepts ! Hear his almost ex- 
piring words, "Father, forgive them, for they know 
not what they do." Well may it be said, " Socrates 
died like a philospher, but Jesus Christ like a god." 
Let none revile or reject Jesus, the spotle^ Lamb of 
God ; but rather let all in adoring love exclaim, " I find 
no fault in him." 

If Jesus, who assumes to be a teacher sent from God, 
is unable to authenticate his divine mission, it would 
be fatal to his pretensions; and we might, with propri- 
ety, cry, "Away with him." But the divine mission 
of Jesus Christ is unquestionable. No fact can be 
more certainly established. His credentials are sealed 
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with Heaven's seal — to him gave all the prophet's wtt- 
nesfl — angel's announced his advent — 

"Down through ihe portals of the sky, 
The impetuous torrent ran, 
And angels flew wiih eager joy. 
To bear the news to man." 

His forerunner, John, testified of him, that he was 
" the true light which lighteth every man that comcth 
into the world." But, saith Jesus, I have greater wit* 
ness than that of John. " The Father himself which 
hath sent me hath borne witness of. me." This testi- 
mony of the Father was given both at his baptism and 
tranfiguration. The miracles which Jesus wrought 
fully estabhsh his claim of a "teacher sent firom God," 
as he expressly declares, " The works which the Father 
hath given me to finish, the same worly that I do, bear 
witness of me, that the Father hath sent me." Jesus 
" healed the sick, cleansed the lepers, raised the dead, 
cast out devils," caused " the eyes of the blind to be 
opened, the ears of the deaf to be unstopped, the lame 
man to leap as an hart, and the tongue of the dumb to 
sing ;" and so conclusive was the evidence of his di- 
vine mission, that one said, " Rabbi, we know that thou 
art a teacher colue from God; for no man can do these 
miracles that thou doest except God be with him ;" and 
another, " If this man were not of God he could do 
nothing." " If these " works of Jesus were " true mir- 
acles, tliey prove the whole case ; he was in truth the 
Messias, the Bon of God, the teacher sent from God, 
the Savior and Judge of the world, since they occurred, 
not as coincidences, but were actually wrought by him 
upon his own volition, and professedly in attestation of 
his mission and character." 

Let us not reject this " teacher sent from heaven ; for 
he only can give knowledge of salvation unto his peo- 
ple by the remission of their sins — he only can give 
light to them that sit in darkness and in the shadow of 
death, and guide our feet into the way of peace." 

If the doctrines and precepts of Je«us, in their prac- 
tical results, are injurious to the morals, happiness, and , 
usefulness of man, we ought unhesitatingly to oppose 
them and their author; but if, on the contrary, we find 
them improving the morals, increasing the happiness 
and the usefulness of mankind, our opposition to him 
is very criminal, and merits the severest censure. A 
careful examination of the doctrines taught by Jesus 
will result in the conviction that, " in all these doctrines 
there is nothing low, mean, or firivolous — every one of 
them is grand, sublime, and worthy of God — every one 
of them is most deeply interesting to man; and alto- 
gether they make up an infinitely more consistent and 
rational scheme of belief than the most distinguished 
sages of antiquity ever did conceive, or the most cun- 
ning of modem infidels can possibly invent." Has 
belief in the doctrine and obedience to the precepts of 
Jesus been injurious (as other religions have) to the 
morals of society ? Go to Pagan lands for the answer, 
and then return with it to Christendom, and then (nar- 
rowing the field of observation) to your own land, and 
to the circle in which you move, and they will all 



WOMAN AS WIFE. 
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respond, as with consentaneous voice, that the Gospel of 
Jesus is the only basis upon which to build the super- 
stratum of sound morality. Look back to infidel France 
as it was some years since, and mark the terrible agita- 
tion and the fearful corruption of her social and moral 
systems, when she deified reason and rejected revela- 
tion. The teachings of Jesus make us not only better, 
but happier. His ways are ways of pleasantness and 
his paths are peace. And he who hears and follows 
him may say, ** The Lord is my shepherd, I shall not 
want; he maketh me to lie down in green pastures; he 
leadeth me beside the still waters." Hard must be the 
hearts, and firozen to their fountains the sympathies of 
those who would endeavor to take away from desolate 
widowhood, helpless orphanage, suffering, sickness, 
and expiring nature, the consolations of the religipn of 
Jesus. Shame upon his opposere ! They would stop 
the gushings of virtuous sympathy — they would check 
the current of Christian benevolence — they would 
palsy the hand of active charity — they would shut out 
Irom them that sit in darkness and in the region of the 
fchadow of death the rays of the iSun of Righteousnes.<t — 
they would take from man his surest and only support 
in a dying hour, and leave him to conflict with his last 
foe in human weakness, and to fall beneath the king 
of terrors without God, without hope, and without 
Christ, and to stand in the judgment with all his sins 
upon his souL O, how terrible is the inhumanity of 
ungodliness ! ** O, my soul, come not thou into their 
secret; unto their assembly, mine honor, be not thou 
united." 



Original. 
NOT YET. 
Ten thousand times the sound "prepare^* 

Struck on the sinner^s heart of steel ; 
And starting from his world of care. 

He strove his terror to conceaL 
He rushed amid the glittering throng, 

Where giddy hearts for pleasure meet; 
The warning came 'mid wine and song — 

'Mid wine and song he sighed — ^not yet. 

Among the multitudes he bow|d, 

Eager in search of wealth and fame; 
Wealth soon was his — the waiting crowd 

Gave willing honors to his name. 
One thought of Heaven's broken laws 

Made him his years of sin regret; 
He hurried from the world's applause, 

And told his God — not yet, not yet. 

Blanched by disease, the smitten lay, 

A sinner on his couch of pain ; 
And wealth and fame, O what are they, 

His wasted honors to regain ? 
Death's messenger was at his side — 

His seal upon his heart was Wt — 
Too late, alas ! too late, he cried — 

Not yet, not yet, O death ! not yet ! 



M. 



WOMAN AS WIFE. 

The parental home is intended to be the school of 
woman's education, not her permanent abode. As the 
instinct which teaches the birds of passage the time of 
their emigration, suddenly impels them to mount to 
untried regions of the atmosphere, and seek through 
cloud and tempest a land they have never seen, so a like 
inspiration teaches woman that there is another home 
for her, destined by the great Designer, of still greater 
happiness than that which she has already known; 
and under the same apparent destiny. One appears 
to lead her to that happy place. Marriage comes as 
the great crisis of woman's existence. And where, if 
you search earth through, will you find an object which 
the eye bends on with such intense, I had almost said, 
painful interest, as a bride 1 What an era, when con- 
sidered with reference either to the past or the fiiture ! 
It is in a manner the crush of one world, and the be- 
ginning of a new one. She is to go from a home that 
she has known and loved, where she has been loved 
and cherished, to one to which she is an utter stranger. 
Her happiness is to be subjected to those on whose 
characters, tempers, principles, she can make no calcu- 
lation. And what is to assure her of the faith of him, 
who has sworn at the altar to cherish and protect her? 
She may, in the blindness of affection, have given her 
heart to one who will wring and break it, and she may 
be going to martyrdom, where pride and prudence will 
alike deny her the poor solace of complaint. Yet she 
is willing to venture all. The law instituted by the 
Creator is upon her, and urges her forward. With 
calm confidence she puts herself under the protection 
of that almighty principle, which issuing from the 
throne of God penetrates and pervades all things, and 
then returns to link itself to the throne of his omnipo- 
tence, the principle of love, and she is safe. Perhaps 
if she knew what life has in store for her, she would 
for a moment shrink back. The marriage festivity 
would not be without its fears. And for myself, so 
many whom I have united for life have I seen soon 
overtaken by calamity, hoping parents bending in 
speechless agony over the loved and the lost, or watch- 
ing with breathless apprehension the fearful changes 
of extreme disease, that to me there is an undertone of 
sadness in the wedding's mirth; and when that bright 
being approaches, upon whom every eye centres, and 
for whom every heart palpitates, I can almost fancy her 
bridal attire transformed to mourning, and her blushes 
changed to tears. But a second thought convinces me 
that such anticipations are treason to God and man. 
Marriage is the ordinance of God, and let no man gain- 
say it It is indeed the commencement of struggles 
and toils. But for what else is man made, or woman 
either? Those toils and struggles shall be lighter when 
mutual affection animates the effort. Troubles will 
come, but they come to kW ; and who shall better sus- 
tain them than those to whom mutual affection gives 
mutual support? 

We now see woman in that sphere for which she 
was originally intended, and which she is so exactly 
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fitted to adorn and bless, as the wife, the mistress of a 
home, the solacej the aid, and the counselor of that 
one, for whose sake alone the world is of any conse- 
quence to her. If life be increased in cares, so it is 
also enriched by new satisfactions. She herself, if she 
be inspired by just sentiments and true affection, per- 
ceives she has attained her true position. Delivered 
from that tastelesaness which sooner or later creeps 
over a single life, every power and faculty is called into 
energetic exercise, and she feels the current of exis- 
tence to flow in a richer, deeper stream. We are all 
made for action and enterprise. Existence, though 
surfeited with luxury and abundance, is insipid with- 
out it The affections, which God has ordained to 
spring in the bosoms of those he has destined to pass 
through life together, are no deceivers. They are not 
intended to betray the sexes into a state of misery. 
The wife does not bid adieu to happiness, though she 
leaves a magnificent mansion to take up her abode 
under an humbler roof. Youth, health, employment, 
affection, hope, are more than a compensation for all. 
The privations of commencing life in narrow circum- 
stances are borne with cheerfulness and alacrity. If 
there be on both sides good sense and generous feeling, 
as well as true afiection, nothing will seem hard, and 
they will experience a happiness unknown to those 
who shut up or disappoint their affections from false 
pride, or from dread of losing caste, by beginning life 
precisely as their fathers and mothers did before them. 

The good woman ! How much this world's happi- 
ness and prosperity is contained in the compass of these 
two short words! Her influence is immense. The 
power of a wife, for good or for evil, is altogether irresis- 
tible. Home must be the seat of happiness, or it must 
be for ever unknown. A good wife is to man wisdom, 
and courage, and strength, and hope, and endurance. 
A bad one is confusion, weakness, discomfiture, despair. 
No condition is hopeless when the wife possesses firm- 
ness, decision, energy, economy. There is no out- 
ward prosperity which can counteract indolence, folly, 
and extravagance at home. No spirit can long resist 
bad domestic influence. Man is strong, but his heart 
is not adamant. He delights in enterprise and action, 
but to sustain him he needs a tranquil mind, and a 
whole heart He expends his whole moral force in 
the conflicts of the world. His feelings are daily lac- 
erated to the utmost point of endurance by perpetual 
collision, irritation and disappointment To recover his 
equanimity and composure, home must be to him a 
place of repose, of peace, of cheerfulness, of comfort; 
and his soul renews its stength and again goea forth 
with fresh vigor to encounter the labors and troubles of 
the world. But if at home he finds no rest, and there 
is met by a bad temper, sullenness, or gloom; or is 
availed by disconent, complaint, and reproaches, the 
heart breaks, the spirits are crushed, hope vanishes, and 
the man sinks into despair. 

Let woman know, then, that she ministers at the 
very fountain of life and happiness. It is her hand 
that lades out with overflowing cup its soul refreshing 
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waters, or casts it in the branch of bitterness which 
makes them poison and death. Her ardent spirit 
breathes the breath of life into all her enterprise. Her 
patience and constancy are mainly instrumental in car- 
rying forward to completion the best human designs. 
Her more delicate moral sensibility is the unseen power 
which is ever at work to purify and refine society. And 
the nearest glimpse of heaven that mortals ever can 
get on earth is that domestic circle, which her hands 
have trained to intelligence, virtue, and love, which her 
gentle influence pervades, and of which her radiant 
presence is the centre and the sun. 

It may be thought by some prosaic persons, that thus 
far in describing the sphere and duties of woman I have 
drawn it from the regions of imagination. I can only say 
in my defense, that nothing is prosaic which concerns 
human hearts and human happiness. Woman is made 
to live in the regions of sentiments and imagination. 
Her sorrows and her joys are there. It is they which 
to her clothe the dull affairs of this every day life with 
an interest unknown to the rougher sex. And she her- 
self is the veiy poetry of the world. — Bumap*8 Lectures, 



BAXTER'S WIFE. 
Her character is thus sketched in a masterly critique 
on the hfe and times of Baxter in the Edinburg Re- 
view: "Timid, gentle, and reserved, and nursed amidst 
all the luxuries of her age, her heart was the abode of 
affections so intens^and of a fortitude so enduring that 
her meek spirit, impatient of one selfish wish, progres- 
sively acquired all the heroism of benevolence and 
seemed at length incapable of one selfish fear. lu 
prison, in sickness, in evil report, in every form of dan- 
ger and fatigue, she was still, with unabated cheerful- 
ness, at the side of him to whom she had pledged her 
conjugal faith, prompting him to the discharge of every 
duty, calming the asperities of his temper, his associate 
in unnumbered acts of philanthropy, embellishing his 
humble home by the little arts with which a cultivated 
mind imparts its own gracefulness to the meanest dwel- 
ling-place, and, during the nineteen years of their union, 
joining with him in one unbroken strain of filial affi- 
ance to the Divine mercy and of grateful adoration to 
the Divine goodne^ Her tastes and habits had been 
molded into a perfect conformity to his. He celebrates 
her catholic charity to the opponents of their religious 
opinions and her inflexible adherence to her own, her 
high esteem of the active and passive virtues of a Chris- 
tian life as contrasted with a barren orthodoxy, her no- 
ble disinterestedness, her skill in casuistry, her love of 
music, and her medicinal arts. Their union afforded to 
her the daily delight of supporting in his gigantic labors 
and of soothing in his unremitted cares a husband who 
repaid her tenderness with unceasing love and grati- 
tude. To him it gave a friend whose presence was 
tranquility, who tempered by her milder wisdom and 
graced by her superior elegance and exalted by her 
more confiding piety whatever was austere, or rude, or 
distrustful in his rugged character." 



THE DEATH OP ABSALOM. 
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Original. 
THE DEATH OF ABSALOM.* 

BY J. O. BHUCE. 

Fob hours had the king of Israel sat between 
the gates — his royal vestments soiled and wqm. His 
crown was in the dust — his harp — companion of his 
youth — whose cords, deep-toned, amid the grandeurs 
of the regal state, had poured their notes in music*s 
8oftest,>mighticst swell, and in devotion's holy hour, in 
solemn grandeur rolled along the temple's aisle — un- 
strung and broken. The softly moving gale played 
gently with his hoary locks, as if in kindness come to 
cool his fevered brow, now marked with sorrow, weari- 
ness, and care. He sorrowed for a wayward, wicked 
prince, the child of his own pure love — the idol of his 
fond, confiding heart, who had by foul revolt the em- 
pire into tumult hurled, and driven him an exile from 
his throne. Weariness oppressed his aged frame ; for 
he had come • that morning from far off Jordan, and 
thought to lead his hosts to battle for his rights in 
Ephraim's woods; but kindly had his people thrust 
him back, and bade him stay within the city. Care 
for the issues of the day had empire in his heart, and 
ruled him with a tyrant's rod — gave color to • each 
thought, and bade at pleasure hope to live or die. If 
Absalom should victory gain, he had no hope of life ; 
for well he knew that he who struck from off his head 
the crown, unmindful of the Lord's anointed, and of 
the Father's claims, would not the conquest deem se- 
cure till he were silent in the grave. And should the 
^mighty Joab" triumph, would erring Absalom be 
safe ? Would he, a captive, come to claim an injured 
£ither*8 love, and sue for pardon 1 Or on the battle 
field be left among the slain? Thus hope and fear for 
self, and hope and fear for his rebellious child, did 
gently move, or shake him with the tempest's force. 

The watchman stood upon the roof, and waited 
tidings from '* the woods of Ephraim." The sun de- 
clining low, permission gave to hall and tower to cool 
in quickened brees^. Here and there were matron and 
maid in conversation joined, and anxious look and 
murmurs low, repressed sighs, and whispers soft, beto- 
kened sadness and despair. When from his tower the 
watchman loud proclaimed, **A runner cometh!" quiet 
came over the city, each ear, attent to hear the tidings, 
fixed. The king moved not; but sat in silence till in 
his presence stood the herald, who came in haste to tell 
that all his foes had Jled, The king moved not — there 
was no sign of joy— no shout as when a victory is 
won. No gleam of light was on his brow. One 
thought alone absorbed him then — his son. "Is the 
young man Absalom safe?"*^ pronounced his royal lips, 
while through his mighty heart rolled passion's strong- 
est tide, and shook his manly frame; and when he 
doubtful answer had, he bade AMmaaz stand aside. 
It was but a moment that he hung in doubt, but in 
that brief space ages passed before him — Absalom came 

• 2 Samuel xviil. 24-31. 



and sought his pardon, and he the pardon gave— or 
routed by Joab, he had escaped to re-inforce, and then 
renew the strife. But Cushi's coming checked his 
fiying thoughts, and stayed a moment more the tide of 
feeling: "Tidings, my lord the king," he reverent 
said; "for the Lord hath thee this day avenged of all 
them that did against thee rise," and here he paused. 
The anxious king again inquired, ** Is the young man 
Absalom safe?" "The enemies of my lord the king, 
and all that rise against thee to do thee hurt, be as that 
young man lb," he faltering said — which, like the rod 
of Moses, smote his heart, and passage opened for his 
long pent up feelings. And they, as swells the wave 
before the storm, and driving breaks upon the shore, 
swelled and brok^ in sorrow over his fallen child. The 
king was much moved — his child, bb wayward child, 
was dead — the triumph of the king had overthrown 
the &ther, and forgetful of his gain of crown and scep- 
tre made again secure — of vanquished foes — of kingly 
pride and power, he wailed in angubh loud, " O my 
son Absalom, my son, my son Absalom! would God I 
had died for thee, O Absalom, my son, my son V* 

So nature triumphed over art, and pride of kings 
bowed at affection's shrine. Death buried all his wrongs, 
while kind remembrance brought his virtues back, and 
led the saddened heart to pour its sorrows over his 
grave. 



MATRIMONIAL JARS. 
If people would but consider how possible it is to 
inflict pain, and perpetuate wrong without any positive 
intention of doing either, but merely from circumstan- 
ces arising from inadvertence, want of sympathy, or 
an incapability of mutual comprehensions, how much 
acrimony might be spared! Half the quarrels that 
embitter wedded life, and half the separations that 
spring from them, are produced by the parties misun- 
derstanding each other's peculiarities and not studying 
and making allowance for them. Hence, unintentional 
omissions of attention are viewed as intended slights, 
and as such are resented. These indications of resent- 
ment, for an unknown offense, appear an injury to the 
unconscious offender, who, in turn, widens the breach 
of affection by some display of petulance or interfer- 
ence, which frequently irritates the first wound inflicted, 
until it becomes incurable. In this manner often arises 
the final separation of persons who might, had they 
accurately examined each other's hearts and disposi- 
tions, have lived happily together. 



THE GOOD MAN. 
To love an enemy — to condemn the proud when 
prosperous — to listen kindly to a tale of sorrow told by 
the poor — and to wage successful war on besetting 
sins, are four features in the character of a truly good 
man. But they never subsist without grace. Having 
before us the picture of a good, we can easily make 
out the features of the bad man. 
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TRUST IN GOD. 

Thb very centre of the Christian religion is union 
with Christ, and the receiving him as our ail; in other 
words called faith, or a '* staying our minds upon him." 
To the doing this, there are- many hindrances, but the 
two greatest and most general ones are : — 

First, the want of self-knowledge ; this keeps ninety- 
nine out of one hundred from Christ They know 
not, or rather feel not that they arc bUnd, naked, 
leprous, helpless, and condemned ; that all their works 
can make no atonement, and that nothing they can do 
will fit them for heaven. When this is truly known, 
the first grand hindrance to our union with Christ is 
removed. 

The second is the want of understanding "the Gospel 
of Christ;" the want of seeing therein the firm founda- 
tion given us for tliis pure and simple faith, the only solid 
ground of staying our souls on God. We must remem- 
ber that the Gospel b "good news," and not be slow of 
heart to believe it. Christ reoeiveth sinners ; he under- 
taketh their whole concern ; he giveth not only repen- 
tance, but remission of sins, and the gift of the Holy 
Ghost He creates them anew: his love first makes 
the bride and then he delights in her. The want of 
viewing Christ in this light, as the author and finisher 
of our salvation, hinders the poor, humble penitent 
from casting himself wholly on the Lord, although he 
hath said, ** Cast thy burden on the Lord, and he shall 
sustain thee." 

I do not mention sin, for sin is the very thing which 
renders man the object of Christ*s pity: our sins will 
never turn away the heart of Christ from us, for they 
brought him down from heaven to die in our place; 
and the reason why iniquity separates between God 
and our souls, is because it turns our eyes from him, 
and shuts up in us the capacity of receiving those 
beams of love which are ever descending upon and 
offering themselves to us. But sin, sincerely lamented, 
and brought by "a constant act of faith" and prayer 
before the Lord, shall soon be consumed, as the thorns 
laid close to a fire; only let us abide thus waiting, and 
the Lord will pass through them and bum them up 
together. 

When the soul feels its own helplessness, and re- 
ceives the glad tidings of the Gospel, it ventures upon 
Christ ; aHd though the world, the fiesh, and the devil 
pursue, so that the soul seems often to be on the brink 
of ruin, it has still only to listen to the Gospel, and 
venture on Christ, as a drowning roan on a single 
plank, with "I can but perish;" remembering these 
words, "Thou wilt keep him in perfect peace whose 
mind is stayed on thee, because he trusteth in thee." 

The careless sinner is not to be exhorted to trust in 
Christ; it would be to cast pearls before swine. Be- 
fore an act of faith, there must be an act of self-de- 
spair; before filling, there must be emptiness. Is this 
thy character? Then suffer me to take away thy false 
props. Upon what dost thou stay thy soul! Thy 
honesty, morality, humility, doing good, using the 
means, business, friends, confused thoughts of God's 
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mercy 1 This will never do. Thou must be brought 
to say, "What shall I do to be saved!" Without 
trembling at God's word, thou canst not receive Christ 
Nothing short of love will do. 

The penitent needs, and, blessed be God, has every 
encouragement You have nothing but sin — ^it is time 
you should understand the GospeL You see yourself 
sinking — Christ is with you. You despair of your- 
self — hope in Christ You are overcome — Christ con- 
quers. Self-condemned — he absolves. Why do you 
not believe ! Is not the messenger, the word, the Spirit 
of God sufficient! You want a joy unspeakable — the 
way to it is by thus waiting patiently upon God. Look 
to Jesus. He speaks peace ; abide looking, and your 
peace shall flow as a river. — J, Fletcher, 



MOTHER CONQUERED ME. 

A PIOUS and excellent mother, who has blended great 
firmnesa with much affection in the training of her 
children, related to me the following anecdote of one 
of her sons. Her command had gone forth on one 
Sabbath evening, that all her household should accom- 
pany her to the temple; one wajrward boy refused to 
comply with her request After admonishing him on 
the subject, and finding him resolved to disobey, she 
told him the door of the house would be locked, and 
he would not be allowed to remain inside. At length 
the hour of worship arrived, and the sullen lad, un- 
bending in his purpose to forsake the house of God, 
was made to pass out with the rest of the family, but 
hurried from them to pursue hii own way. The pious 
mother's heart was very sad while joining in the ser- 
vices of her God that evening, for she knew not where 
her prodigal might be wandering. 

On the family returning from the sacred assembly, 
the culprit contrived to slip in at the door of the house 
with the other boys; and in order to avoid the repro- 
ving eye of that firm mother, he retired to his bed. 
This place, however, was not one of comfort to him — 
for soon his quick ear caught the sound of his praying 
mother's footfall. She entered his room; stood by his 
bed ; and, after talking to him of his sin in a pious 
mother's heart-stirring language, she spared not the rod 
lest he should "bring her to shame." The spirit of 
her boy was humbled, and he promised never again to 
grieve her in the same way. As soon as he awoke in 
the morning, calling to one of his brothers who slept 
in the same room, he said, "John, mother coNavKBKD 
me last night !" O yes, he found his mother revered 
the commands of her Lord too much to allow her child 
to pursue that downward course which would end in 
darkness and a second death, without using every means 
in her power to bring him to the cross. 

Most of her children (to say the least) bve the Gos- 
pel, and some are chers of the word. We believe they 
will all rise up and call her blessed, when she is passed 
into the skies. She always seems to have in view the 
meeting before the great white throne. — Mother's Mag' 
azine. 
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Original. 
THE HERMIT'S CAVE. 

Thebx is something wild and desolate associated 
with the idea of the gloomy life of a lonely hermit 
Taking up my residence, some few yean since, in the 
immediate vicinity of the celebrated hermit of Waldo, 
of whom I had frequently heard, I availed myself of 
the earliest opportunity to visit his secluded cell. My 
main object was to obtain, if possible, something of his 
early history, of which but little was known, as also to 
gratify my own curiosity, by observing his singular mode 
of living. On my first visit to the old man of the for- 
est, he was residing in a little camp, his cave having 
been injured by a recent freshet. He was, however, 
soon after in his cave again, and I had frequent oppor- 
tunities, during a stay of two years, only one mile dis- 
tant from him, for visiting and conversing with him in 
his dismal habitation. Indeed, I became a favorite, to 
whom he revealed perhaps more relative to the cause 
of his self«xile than to any other person. The place 
which he had selected to pass his lonely days, was 
highly romantic. A gentle stream of water passed in 
front of the cave, while in his rear rose a majestic 
mountain, whose lofty summit pierced the clouds. 
The waving pines were his tulips, and Uie hollow 
moan of dreary winds the rich melody of his soul^s 
delight. 

I first met him in a little foot-path leading to and 
near his habitation, to which I received a cordial invi- 
tation. His clothes were a coarse kind of woolen, and 
fastened to him by a girdle composed of eel-skins, 
which he wore about the waist He did not wash 
himself at all; consequently, bis beard, which was 
some three inches long, was matted together like the 
fur on a partially worn buffalo robe. The skin of a 
wild cat, (which had been killed some years previous,) 
taken off whole, with the jaw-bones and teeth left in, 
and stuffed with moss gathered from the trees so as to 
resemble the hving animal, with an aperture in the 
bottom part so as to place it on his head with the teeth 
grinning before, and the tail hanging down behind, 
served him for a hat, giving to the old man an appear- 
ance wild and terrific; yet in his disposition and inter- 
course he was mild and social. The cave which served 
as his mansion, and in which he had passed the most 
of his life, was a narrow cavity dug into the bank of 
the stream. Its entrance, which was horizontal, was 
by a narrow aperture, stopped by a slab of wood, which 
was placed and re-placed at pleasure, by the side of 
which was the chimney, built of rough stones. The 
entrance and chimney made up the front of the cave, 
which was some eight feet deep, or rather long, and 
four feet wide at the bottom, drawing to a point at 
the top. Its height in the centre was not more than 
five feet, rendering it impossible for him ever to stand 
erect while in it His bedding was the skins of wild 
animals, and his only cooking utensil a piece of broken 
kettle. He obtained a subsistence by hunting, fishing, 
and raising a few vegetables. His mode of living was 
not only simple, but exceedingly filthy — the most lolhe- 
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some reptiles and birds pleasing his palate equally with 
the most delicate. 

He was now tottering under the pressure of numer- 
ous years. The chill blasts of seventy-five winters had 
beat upon his sturdy frame, and his cheek was deeply 
furrowed by the sorrows of early years. Fifty years 
of his life he had dwelt in this lonely spot, the first 
twenty of which were passed in dreary solitude, with- 
out seeing a single individual. Gloomy indeed must 
have passed the days of his solitary pilgrimage. A 
frithful dog served him as his bosom friend, the two 
first years, after which his companion was the wild 
wolf of the forest. He had carried with him, in his 
exile, a copy of the Bible; but his ideas of its truths 
were too vague and erroneous to permit him to draw 
from it that sweet consolation which it is designed- to 
impart For instance, he supposed that what is gener- 
ally termed the night-mare was being possessed of the 
devil — that when he was asleep with his mouth open 
the devil went down his throat, and took possession of 
him. Accordingly, he often cautioned me never to 
sleep with my mouth open, for if I should die while 
thus possessed, I should certainly go to hell. I never 
left the old man but with a sad and heavy heart 

Am I asked for the cause of his thus forsaking society 
for that lonely retreat 1 When young he was respecta- 
ble and wealthy. His fond heart had selected its com- 
panion, with whom he hoped to spend his future years 
of bliss; but the tongue of slander, and the interposi- 
tion of those who ought to have been his best friends, 
made a breach, and withered the fair flowers that 
bloomed so fresh before him. He was induced, by im- 
proper and over-solicitation, to wed another; but he 
had already tasted the last cup of joy that earth could 
present him — a sable pall had been spread over all its 
future prospects — ^before him, commingling with soci- 
ety, was nought but sadness and sorrow. He left her 
at the very altar to mingle his moan with the lonely 
winds, and shed his tears in solitude. H^ is now 
eighty-three years old. The almost sacred hiding place 
of his sorrows has been rudely desecrated by the cruel 
axe of the woodsman. The tall pines that once waved 
their lofty branches over him have been hewn down, 
and only a few bushes now surround his lonely cave. 
Sympathy has excited for him the friendship of sur- 
rounding inhabitants, who gladly soothe his passage to 
the grave of his earthly sorrows. E. S. N. 



THE BOOK OF GOD. 
To that book I turn, when weary and disappointed 
in all other books, as the foundation and source of all 
that I know about God and eternity. It is the only 
lamp that is borne before me a single step. Take that 
away, and all is dark in the future. I know not why 
I live; I know not why I must die; I know what I 
must do to meet my Maker in peace. Take that away, 
and I am in a dark world. Though the bright sun may 
shine in the heavens, yet the Sun of Righteousness is 
gone, and I can only sit down and weep in despair. 
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Original. 
ENOCH. 

▲ FOBM a FOUR CANTOS. 
CANTO I. THE INSTRUCTOR. 

The hour of evening prayer had come. The day. 
Amid the toilsome labors of the field, 
Had passed serene, and gently now reclined 
In twilight arms. With reverent attitude, 
The house of pious Jared celebrate 
The praises due to heaven's eternal King, 
For all the mercies of the day just past. 
The father of the race, a guest, was there ; 
And when their simple song of praise had ceased, 
And with uncovered heads they knelt in prayer. 
To seek Jehovah's smile, his mellow voice 
Their supplications led. 

Their worship o'er, 
Some seek repose — in holy converse, some 
Communion hold with kindred minds, and talk 
Of God, and of his blest abode in heaven — 
Of angels, too, and man, their watchful care. 
But Adam, longing for some quiet spot. 
Where silence — parent of deep thought — held sway, 
Walked forth, directed by the moon's bright beams, 
And sought the summit of a neighboring hill 
Which overlooked that ever lovely vale. 
Upon its base Euphrates' waves reclined. 
Or slowly murmured past its winding shore. 
Reflecting back the silver beams of night; 
While near their source the ever-during walls 
And guarded gates of Paradise were seen.* 
And many a rivulet and shaded dell. 
Or hillock with its sacred altar stone, 
Which to his eye in blended beauty rose, 
And bathed in silver light companions seemed. 
Were, by association, rendered dear. 

Upon a stone, which nature's gentle hand 
Had cushioned for a seraph's rustic seat, 
He sat in silent thought to view the scene; 
For though the entrance to the tree of life 
Was closely guarded by a cherub band 
With armory of heaven, whose gleaming light 
In fiery characters his sin revealed. 
Yet still he loved to linger near; for there 
He learned anew the hatefulness of sin, 
And thence t' adore the holiness of God. 
And oft, in thought, he stood beneath that tree. 
Whose fruit had made Iiim wise in knowing ill, 
And wiser yet in feeling all was lost ! 
And then the fratricidal blow — the grave — 
80 dark, and cold, and still, whence all beyond 
Was yet, by him, unrealized — unknown — 
The land to which a son and wife were borne — 
All rushed 'with burning thought before his mind, 
Embittering every joy, until, by faith. 



* It has been generally supposed that the human family long 
remained in the vicinity of their primitive residence. 
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Not sprung from earth, he learned to pierce the vail 
Which hides eternity from time, and there, 
With kindred spirits of celestial birth. 
Beheld them bending near the imperial throne, 
With praise and adoration all divine. 

While thus in reverie profound he sat. 

An unexpected visitant his thoughts 

To earth recalled. For, panting from th' ascent, 

Before his face the youthful Enoch stood, 

In form almost too feminine for man, 

With eyes as beauteous as the rising light. 

And voice more gentle than the falhng snow ; 

And yet, in feature, every line bespoke 

A noble, manly soul within, and one 

Which clearly told its origin divine. 

And as the autumn breeze, with sporting hand. 

His high arched brow with merry ringlets wreathed. 

To Adam's fixed and wondering eye it seemed 

That Abel firom his long and silent sleep, 

Upon the bosom of yon sloping hill, 

Had just awaked, and now before him stood, 

In pure celestial loveliness arrayed. 

"Sire," he exclaimed, "I oft have hither turned. 
That from this mount I might the better view 
Those worlds which, sparkling in the azure sphere, 
Would lead our thoughts to heaven.* But since thy 

feet. 
For meditative prayer, perchance, hath sought 
This mossy seat, I'll not disturb thy thoughts, 
But leave thee here, and with a willing step 
Seek yonder summit Thence, the evening star 
His bright and ever glorious beams conceals 
Behind the western wall of Paradise, 
And thence my eye may trace his trackless course." 

Thus spoke, he turned, when Adam's voice recalled : 
"Nay, stay my son; go not to yonder mount. 
Together we will view that star. Full oft 
It brings to mind those happy hours gone by. 
When, firom that sacred height, which thy young eyes 
E'en by the moon's faint light can clearly see. 
Within those ever hallowed walls, I watched 
That same bright star descend until it set 
Behind the western hills. Those happy hours 
Were hours of innocence and peace ; for then 
The cooling breeze of eve proclaimed Him nigh. 
Who made those orbs of light And as our eyes 
Traced through his every work his mighty hand. 
Our hearts with purest adoration swelled ; 
And though six centuries have passed away,-(- 
Since first with mute astonishment I viewed 
Those brilliant orbs, revolving in their course 
Around the etherial court of heaven, yet still 



* " Tlie ancient Arabians and Greeks, as appears from Euse- 
bins, regarded Enoch as not only a prophet, but a very learned 
man, and the first who taught the knowledge of the stars, being 
the same who is called Atlaa by the Arabian, Edris." 

t Adam was 612 years old when Enoch was bom, and died 67 
years before his translation. See Gen., ch. v. 
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That course remains unchanged, They\e watched 

our path 
Since disobedience bade us leave those seats 
Of pristine bliss. With wonder and dismay 
They saw the earth drink in a brother's blood 
By brother sh^d ; and trembled as they saw. 
And but a few short months ago, the star 
That set in gloom o'er Abel's lonely grave, 
Looked down on that of Eve. Behold ! my son, 
The fruits of dbobedience fell, and learn 
From these sad scenes to hate each evil way 
That leads thee from thy God." 

In converse thus, 
Of things just past — or more remote — or those 
Which lie concealed in future time, they sat. 
Until a noisy troop, inflamed by wine, 
In all their wanton revelry passed by, 
And on an altar near Euphrates' bank 
Poured out libations to the queen of night, 
And there, with noise and dance, invoked her name. 

When all again was still, "In these," he said, 

*< Behold another of the fruits of sin! 

A thousand children call me sire, and bear 

Upon their brow the lineaments of shame; 

But not one joyous face I see, through which 

A soul of spotless purity shines forth ! 

Then seek that better land where thou mayest dwell 

For ever free fix>m sin, and there regain 

That happiness which thy first father lost." 



CAITTO II. THE BIBTH OF METHUSSLAH. 

On that proud night ne'er father felt more joy 
Than swelled in Enoch's breast A cherub boy. 
The gift of Heaven — the pledge of future bliss, 
And evidence of purest changeless love 
Of her in whom was centred all his love 
That reached not heaven, on that o'erjoyous night 
Was placed within his arms. His sparkling eye 
With feeling beamed, which knows no other source 
Than inmost centre of a father*s heart. 

While in his arms the thoughtless infant lay, 

Unconscious of itself — still more of those 

Whose mutual heart-strings round its life entwined — 

The mind of Enoch, with celerity. 

Which nought but thought attains, recalled the day 

When, by a cool, and deeply shaded grot — 

The workmanship of nature's rural hand. 

Whose pencil its unpolished outlines drew, 

In ruffled beauty on a sylvan stream — 

His eye first fell on Zillah's lovely face. 

Bedewed with tears, which, to his youthful mind. 

Alone seemed lovelier than the pearly drops 

Which gather round the jasmine's fragrant leaves, 

As o'er her head its graceful festoons hung. 

And sparkled in the silvery rising Ught. 

Ungirt her mantle hung. Her raven hair 

In ringlets glossy as the mountain kids' 

Which feed on Gilead's heights, in wildness hung 



Upon a neck of unsurpassing grace, 
Or half concealed a brow of loveliest form, 
Indicative of thought — of high resolve, 
Yet with a holy mildness blended there, 
Which told a heart with leve to God and man 
And holy beings filled. Her dark, bright eyes, 
Like two young doves, so beautiful and mild, 
Appeared more brilliant from the limpid tear 
Which fell unheeded on her spotless robe. 
Her cheeks a richer, lovelier tint displayed 
ThanVer the blushing rose and tender bud, 
Which, blooming near th' undying tree of life. 
The maiden Eve enwreathed within her hair 
Upon her bridal day. 

Within her hand 
A cord of flaxen fibres twined was held, 
While at her feet her favorite lambkin lay 
In cold and silent death. No wonder, then. 
The maiden's tears should fall. Her gentle hand 
Had thrice each day its simple food prepared. 
With like maternal care her foster child. 
Though but a nursling of the flock, had claimed 
Her watchful, guardian eye. Where'er she went 
Her mute companion was her guide. At mom. 
When, with a step as light as the gazelle. 
She ranged the mountain's sides, and viewed the flo^s, 
Or sought the flowery meads, or cool Tetreats, 
Upon Euphrates' noble hanks-^or else 
At evening hour, with joyous step, she sought 
Her grot, deep-buried in the woodland dell. 
Her fleecy favorite was her constant guide. 
No wonder, then, the gentle maiden wept, 
When death had burst these silken bonds in twain. 
Yet, when an unknown step was heard — a form 
Unseen before within her presence stood — 
The timid one, by sudden fear impelled. 
As when the sylvan fawns in terror flee 
At some suspected harm — or doves the grasp 
Of some more powerful foe by flight elude. 
Nor feel secure till nestled in their cote — 
So she, with step as light as mountain fawns, 
Forgetful of all else, her safety sought 
By rapid flight, as dreading unknown ill. 

" Nay, maiden — stay — fear not a shepherd's voice !" 

But ere tlie echo of those manly tones 

Had ceased among the rocks which lined that dell, 

Or th' wild woods hushed its symphony, her form 

Behind a neighboring hill was lost Awhile 

In musing attitude he stood. The scene. 

With all its loveliness, he heeded not 

In vain had nature reared her temple here — 

In vain had beauty and sublimity 

In pure and sinless emulation vied 

To decorate. The temple was forgot 

The worshiper alone his vision filled ; 

For human eyes a lovelier one ne'er saw. 

• •••»• 

A score of years had passed; yet brought no care 

For Enoch's youthful brow, nor ecaroe a change; 
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For when the earth itself was ycmng, man's youth 

A centUTy remained, and manhood five. 

Upon a mount, far distant from his home, 

His flock reclined, or cropt the springing blade, 

Or quenched their thirst at noon from limpid streams 

Which, issuing from its top from height to height, 

Leap down its sides, or murmur at its base. 

A wanderer from the flock called forth his steps, 

And over distant hills and vales he roamed 

In search of what was lost In weariness, 

Upon a moss-encushioned rock, he sat. 

And tried to find repose. His truant mind. 

While thus at ease, stole back to other days 

And other scenes. The oft frequented mount. 

Whence he had traced the shining orbs on high — 

The sacred altar of his father's home^-the spot 

Where with his God his heart communion held^ 

All these, like present visions more than past, 

Before his mind arose. 

While thus employed, 
A shepherdess, returning with her flocks. 
To seek their folds, appeared. A simple lay 
Her steps beguiled, and led her charge along. 
She passed. That lovely form unchanged remained, 
And she who once had wept a favorite Iamb, 
Now kept her father's sheep. 

• ••••• 

The nuptial torch was lit in Jared's tent 
At midnight's solemn hour the youthful train, 
Companions of the night, with festive glee, 
And lighted torch, and music's sweetest notes, 
Their march commenced. In midst a canopy, 
By four sustained — his most familiar friends — 
Marked out the spot where Enoch stood. A cloud 
Of incense, like some column vast, arose, 
And wreathing in the air, to watchful ones 
Announced their slow approach. , 

In Salah's tent 
The bride with her attendants wait, adorned 
With purest robes of spotless white, and vailed. 
No torch their tent illumes. The feeble ray 
A taper gives affords their only light 
They wait the torch of him whose glowing face 
Shall light with joy each countenance within. 
The festive train soon reach the hallowed spot. 
And quickly round the happy pair inclose, 
As 'neath th* embroider*d canopy they stand ; 
While Adam's mellow voice, in accents sweet. 
The nuptial rite performs, and on their heads 
A benediction from above implores: — 
''JfHOTAH God — thy father's God — my son. 
Command his blessing on you both. Thy lot. 
Be it like mine before we sinned. With God 
Let every day be spent. Nor let the sun 
Arise or set without an act of praise 
To Him who life affords, and every good. 
Thy heart with watchful vigilance preserve. 
Lest earthly joys withdraw thee from thy God. 
Where'er you go, whate'er your hands pursue, 
His glory seek, and he will crown you both 
3 



With blessings numberless below, and then 
Receive you to his blest abode in heaven." 

In reverie profound thus Enoch scann'd 
The scenes of former days, which memory, 
The faithful chronicler of every act, 
Before his mind renewed. To consciousness 
Of present joys his thoughts at length returned. 
The dark dim future also sought a place 
In which imagination's power might vie 
With that of memory. What destiny 
Shall mark the end of that unconscious child 1 
To virtuous deed shall all his life be given ? 
His powers, as they unfold, be guided right, 
And trained for immortality ? Or sin 
Upon his earliest life an impress make 
Indelible, and all his acts be wrong 1 

None but a parent's heart can feel or know 
A parent's care. The thought of what might be, 
His heart led up to God. That first-born son, 
Still circled in his arms, with humble prayer 
An ofifering consecrate, to Him is borne"^ 
To Him who lent, 'tis given back for life, 
And blessings sought upon its future days. 

{To be continued,) 



THE BETTER LAND. 

BT KRS. HEXiLirS. 

I HE^n thee speak of a better land, 
Thou call'st its children a happy band; 
Mother! O where is that radiant shore, 
Shall we not seek it and weep no morel 
Is it where the flower of the orange blows; 
And the fire-flies glance through the myrtle boughs 1 
"Not there, not there, my child !" 

Is it where the feathery palm-trees rise. 
And dates grow ripe under sunny skies? 
Or midst the green islands of glittering seas. 
Where fragrant forests perfume the breeze. 
And strange bright birds, on their starry wings, 
Bear the rich hues of all glorious things? 
"Not there, not there, my child !" 

Is it far away, in some region old. 
Where the rivers wander o'er sands of goldl 
Where the burning rays of the ruby shine, 
And the diamond lights up the secret mine. 
And the pearl gleams forth from the coral strand, 
Is it there, sweet mother, that better land ? 
"Not there, not there, my child! 

Eye hath not seen it, my gentle boy ! 
Ear hath not heard its deep songs of joy ; 
Dreams cannot picture a world so fair — 
Sorrow and death may not enter there ; 
Time doth not breathe on its fadeless bloom. 
Far beyond the clouds, and beyond the tomb, 
It is there, it is there, my child !" 
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Original. 
THE CATASTROPHE. 

BT XISS DE F0RZ8T. 

Death ia a solemn messenger. Whether we stand 
by the bed-side of our dying friends or not — whether 
we witness the last convulsive throe of nature, or hear 
from others the tidings of bereavement, the lone survt* 
V0T8 feel, and are prone to exclaim, ** Was there ever 
sorrow like unto mj sorrow!" The circumstances 
which suggested the following lines were full of pain- 
ful interest — the day on which they occurred one to 
which the sound of mourning seemed sadly inappro- 
priate. On the last celebration of our National Inde- 
pendence, the inhabitants of the beautiful village of 

A , Ohio, were called away from the festivities of 

the day to assist in removing the bodies of three chil- 
dren from the canal. These little boys had launched 
a small raft, which overturned, and they were ushered 
upon the bosom of eternity. In the course of a few 
hours the citizens were dismayed by the news that a 
young man, who had witnessed the above sad event, 
while endeavoring to exhaust the water from a mill- 
dam, by the giving way of a prop on which he leaned, 
was thrown into the water, where his foot caught in a 
brace, and it was impossible to extricate him until life 
was extinct. 

There was joy throughout our borders 

On our holy jubilee. 
And loud the merry bell sent forth 

The anthem of the free; 
And brilliantly the sun arose. 

Though oft some gloomy cloud 
(As warning thoughtless man of ill) 

His glory would enshroud. 

There was joy throughout our borders- 
Each youthful heart beat high: 

From north to sunny south was heard 
The song of revelry ; 

And manhood echoed back the shout 
From hill and vall^ wide, 

While hoary age looked down and smiled 
Upon his country's pride. 

What means that cry of terror — 

That bitter wail of woel 
What earthly arm hath dar'd to deal 

This day a deathly blowl 
Be still! a higher voice than ours 

The mandate stem hath giv'n ; 
We cannot — may not turn away 

The voice that speaks from heav'n. 

The feast was left untasted — 

The voice of song was hush'd; 
For those who should have feasted there 

With anguish sore were crushed — 
"O, was not one enough, stem Death 1 

Why didst thou claim that day 
Another, and another, and 

Another for thy prey 1" 



There was one in ruddy manhood 
Gave up his straggling breath : 

Of bounding pulse and active hand, 
He little dreamed of death. 

That noble heart, with all its wealth 
Of youth, and love, and life, 

How fondly still it clung to earth- 
How brav*d the unequal strife! 

O, those who dearly lov'd him 

Stood agonizing by ; 
And as he fell, perchance they caught 

The last glance of his eye, 
« Why stay ye not that mighty flood, 

Ye brothers fond and trae ? 
Why burst ye not that stubborn gate. 

And force the wild waves through 1*' 

'Tis vain ! a heav'niy summons 

Requires the parting soul; 
Nor love, nor life, nor health, nor youth. 

Such summons may control. 
More youthful ones than he have bow'd 

Beneath as stem a stroke; 
And angel eyes alone beheld 

When their young heart-strings broke. 

Below the rippling waters 

Convulsively they sank, 
And of the sullen cup of death 

In agony they (](rank. 
Yes, three in childhood's budding hour 

Closed their young eyes for aye ; 
Alas! alas! why wither thus 

Earth's fairest flowers away ? 

The voice of Rachel sounded 
From Rama then I trow : 

**My darling son— my beautiful- 
How can I let thee go?" 

And the stricken father bent him down 
In sorrow o'er the dead ; 

And wept, and wonder'd, while he wept, 
If life indeed was fled. 

'^Fond father! tender mother! 

Your dearly lov'd resign; 
Ye may not rashly murmur, , 

Nor foolishly repine. 
Ye cannot call them back again — 

Ye had no power to save — 
But they shall not for ever lie 

Within the gloomy grave. 

If ye sanctified your children. 

Like the holy man of old— - 
If in theur ears the words of life 

Were oft and faithful told — 
If they lov'd the blessed Savior well, 

He only took them home ; 
And ye shall see their faces yet, 

Where death can never come." 
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and othen judiciously selected, and is embellished with a fine 
engraving. Its aim is practical utility in domestic economy 
and morals. It is a useliil publication, and should be well 
sustained, as we presume it is. 

Sblbct Melodibs; comprising the beat qf those Hymns 
and Spiritual Songs in common ttssy iwt to be found in the 
standitrd Methodist Episcopal Hymn-Book : as also, a num^ 
her qf original pieces. By William Hunter. Cincinnati.— 
This contains many excellent hymns ; and, if our friends will 
not be satisfied with the Methodist Hymn-Book, Is one of the 
. selections extant. 



Sacebd Mblodibs : a choice selection qf Psalms, Hymns, 
and Spiritual Songs ; designed for the use qf social, pray- 
er and camp meetings. By A. W. Musgrove. Ojford, 
OAto.— Brother Musgrove's collection is of the cast with the 
former, and may be used to great comfort by the pious in 
families, social circles, and camp meetings. 

They are on sale at the Book Room. 
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Dbatr op Simon Pbtbb.— The Liberia mission has expe- 
rienced a severe loss in the unexpected death of this native 
laborer. Simon was a wonderful man. His religious history 
should be familiar to every lovor of our Lord Jesus Christ. He 
was a flaming herald of the cross. We lately read of an aged 
and accomplished divine in New England, who had labored 
more than fifty years in one parish, that during his life and 
ministry he received more than three hundred persons to the 
communion of the Church. Compare this with the brief career 
of the poor rescued savage boy, who, rude and unlettered, was 
the means, in the very depths of savage life, of carrying the 
Gospel to hundreds. Read the following account, abridged 
from Africa's Limiinary : 

" Caldwell, August 29, 1812. 

"Dear Brother Chase,--Our beloved brother Simon Peter 
is dead! At half past 10 o^clock the same night, C^4th inst.,) 
he gare up the ghost, without a sigh. 

*^ Brother Simon was a Vey by birth. His father was a very 
successful war chieftain ; and Simon has informed me that he 
began to follow his father in war, as soon as he was large 
enough to travel, and keep up with him. Simon followed this 
for several years, until he became more expert than any of his 
fellows. 

" His fiither then gave him up as an apprentice to learn devil 
worship, and all the ordinances and arts of the * Devil's Bush,' 
for nine years. At the close of those nine years, he was taken 
prisoner by the Boatswain tribe, and a few days after, he was 
taken by the Arabs, who cut the bottoms of his feet from ' toe to 
heel,' quite to the bone ; that he might not run away ! And 
after renuiining with them a few months, he was redeemed by 
(I think he told me) the Goulah people ; and from them he was 
redeemed by the Yeys again. 

*' Brother Simon now became an extensive trader in cam- 
wood and ivory, and buying and selling slaves; until the 
Boston people drove him, and several of his tribe, over into the 
Goulah country. 

" But Simon wandered off down to Heddington, and settled 
there with king Tom. In our first revival at Heddington, he 
was numbered among the first adult converts. He joined our 
Church at the first opportunity ; and in a few weeks he became 
an exhorter. At our revival at Bang's Hill, I appointed 
Simon the class-leader, and a faithful one he was too. 

"Brother Simon has been decidedly the most successful 
exhorter that ever I knew. There is scarcely a town in all the 
region around us, in which he has not some fruits of his labor. 

" He has been instrumental of the conversion of hundreds 
of those poor heathen, and he has been the main pioneer to 
introduce the Gospel into every native town where we have 
had any success, except Heddington. 

"But ho was a man of deep piety, and his whole life was 
tmiform; ever since he came from America, his apostolic zeal 
has been increasing daily. 



" tie was a champion against the kingdom of Satan— a bright 
morning star to this whole heathen nation— and gem of the 
Church to which he belonged ! 

"But he has gone; he went happy: he went fearless! 'I 
shall not die,' said he, *but I shall sleep sweetly.' 
Very affectionately youre in Christ, 

Gborob S. Brown.'* 

Dbatk op a Convert.— The following obituary notice, 
with some abridgment, is also /rom Africa's Limiinary. It is 
a farther illustration of the utility of missionary efforts in 
Africa: 

"Died, at Heddington, on the 13th inst., our much esteemed 
and much afflicted native brother, John Longboat, or as more 
commonly called, Ballah. The conversion of this native 
brother of the Vey tribe, from Paganism to Christianity, took 
place in connection with the first quarterly meeting for 
Robertsville station, in 1841. He then came forward for the 
first time to the altar of prayer, and sought the Lord in good 
earnest ; but it was about three days after this that he received 
the evidence of sins forgiven. 

"The occasion of the premature death of brother B. was 
of a very afflicting nature. He was in the woods hunting deer, 
when, near night, another brother in the Church being out for 
the same purpose, espied through an intervening thicket, in 
the dusk of the evening, the cloth (such as is worn by the 
natives) about his loins, and reaching down to his thigh, and 
from some resemblance of color, taking the object for a deer, 
fired and lodged the contents of his gun just above the knee 
of brother B.'s leg. 

" In this condition, brother B. was brought into town late in 
the evening amidst the wailings of his almost distracted wife, 
and his wound received such care as could be given in the 
absence of a surgeon. Dr. Goheen arrived early the next 
morning from White Plains, and performed the requisite 
surgical operations ; but as brother B. could not be removed to 
Monrovia, and Dr. G. could not remain at Robertsville, the 
wound proved fatal. 

"Just before he expired, he was visited and prayed with by 
Rev. E. Johnson, to whom he said, *All that palaver you tell 
me, he be true. This path I look now, will take me to my 
Father above. I love every body, but I glad for go look my 
Father.' He soon after fell asleep in Jesus. Such is the ui- 
umph of the Gospel over heathenism. May thousands and 
millions more of those under its degrading and soul-destroying 
influence, be converted and saved, like this humble, and 
devoted follower of Christ. 

Youre, &c., H. W. Eeskinb. 

Heddington, August 20, 1812. 

The Jews.— It is stated in a letter from Berlin, that several 
thousand European Jews have entered into an engagement to 
proceed as early as possible to Jerusalem, and there wait, with 
fasting and prayer, the coming of the Messiah. It seems a very 
general impression rests upon the minds of the scattered 
Israelites, that the coming of the Messiah is near. At one 
period many of them fixed on the decennaryof 1840 or 1850 for 
this event. Whether they still have their sanguine hopes that 
the advent is so near we are ignorant. They profess to come 
to their conclusions, as do the millenarians, by the just inter- 
pretaiion of Old Testament prophecy. 

"As A TuiEF."- We have never known these words ren- 
dered more impressive than by a circumstance which is repre- 
sented to have occurred recently in Liverpool. A young lady 
of Fontenoy-sireet (Miss Peera) was to have been married at 
St. Augustine's. The coach had taken her in, and she was on 
her ¥ray, in usual health, to the place. She suddenly fell in a 
fit or swoon. She was immediately returned home, and medi- 
cal aid called in, but she died almost immediately in her bridal 
dress. We are warned in a thousand ways to be ready. How 
true the language of Dwight, 

" While life prolongs its precious light, 

Mercy is found, and truth is given ; 
But soon, ah soon, approaching night. 

Will blot out every hope of heaven." 

3 
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Rbvitjlls.— During the past month the progreie of the work 
of God hu been almost without precedent. Probably the addi< 
tions to the Church on the two adjoining districts exceed one 
thousand. The revival in Covington, opposite this city, still 
continues. Not far from two hundred and fifty have been 
received. Newport, its near neighbor, is now partaking of the 
same blessing. A very gracious work is experienced in Mil- 
ford, Batavia, and neighboring places east and north ; and in 
Miamitown and Lawrenceburg towards the west. Protracted 
meetings have been carried on the last month in four of the 
city charges. About one hundred in all have joined on proba- 
tion, and what is of greater moment, there has been a gracious 
work in the Churches. During our eight years* residence in 
the city, we have never seen the people of Ood in so desirable 
a state of humble waiting and watching as they now are. 
Never did we feel so much as we now do on entering any 
of our temples ; " Surely the Lord is in this place— this is none 
other than the house of God— this is the gate of heaven." 

While we have this precious privilege of witnessing revivals 
all around us, we also hear of God's doings at a distance. And 
on the whole we must say, that the Methodist Episcopal 
Church has never had greater cause for gratitude, nor stronger 
encouragement to labor in the spirit of deep humility and 
cheerful hope, to spread holiness over these lands. 

Lbxwoton Methodist Female School.— We are exceed- 
ingly gratified to learn that the members and friends of our 
Church in Lexington, Ky., have resolved to organize a school 
for young ladies, to go into operation! in March or April next. 
Providence is opening the way before them by supplying a 
man to head this enterprise. Rev. Thomas N. Ralston, of the 
Kentucky conference, remarkably well qualified to carry out 
the plan. The complete success which has crowned the 
efforts of the Methodist friends of education in this city should 
encourage others. The Female Collegiate Institute of Cin- 
cinnati is established on a firm foundation. A large number 
of pupils are pledged to it from abroad in the spring of the 
year. Its excellent President and accomplished Governess are 
aided by Miss De Forest, the lady to whom the Repository is so 
much indebted for a continued correspondence during the last 
two years, and who has no superior as an instructor. We are 
bound to render thanks to God for the favor with which he has 
looked upon this enterprise. Oiu' friends in and out of the city 
may, with the utmost confidence, place their children under 
the care of this Faculty, and we urge them as Protestants, and 
especially as Methodists, to give the institution a hearty 
patronage. It has pupils already from nearly a thousand 
miles distant. 

Our friends in Lexington shall have our warmest support. 
We invite them to use our periodical as a medium of communi- 
cation with the public on the subject of their female seminary, 
to any reasonable extent. We cordially tender the same invi- 
tation to Worthington, Hillsboro', Shelbyville, Norwalk, and 
other more distant institutions. 

The enterprise at Lexington will not only succeed, but more 
than succeed. The Faculty of Transylvania University will 
be able to exert a salutary and far-reaching influence in its 
favor, and we look to see the " High School for Young Ladies" 
rank first amongst institutions of the kind in Kentucky. 

Dr. Wm. Gbsbmius, of Halle, a most gifled man and mature 
scholar, died recently at the age of 55. 

Dr. Wm . Ellort Channino is also dead. He was a sound 
and brilliant writer in the departments of ethics and philoso- 
phy, and for one-fourth of a century was at the head of the 
liberal class of theologians in the United States. 

Morals of Emoland.— In Manchester nearly four hundred 
persons are thieves by profession. There are one hundred 
houses for the resort of thieves, and more than sixty for the 
reception of stolen goods. 

Mr. Miller.— The most authentic journalists at the east 
represent Mr. Miller as an upright man, very sincere and 
earnest in his efforts. Several persons have become deranged 
in consequence of his preaching. Many have embraced his 
views, and wait with strong expecutions for the advent. We 
3 



do not deem it wise or just to apply to these men reproachful 
epithets, or to impugn their motives. But we are quite sure, 
that he who would make ready for the coming of Christ must 
let that theme alone, and turn his attention to the slate of his 
own heart. The way to be ready for the advent is to -come to 
love God with all our heart. Let us watch against sin, and we 
shall not be found among the foolish virgins. 

The Srmi-Cbmtenart of Methodism in Boston, was 
celebrated in that city on Wednesday, December 2Sih. Nearly 
forty traveling preachers were present, among whom were 
many aged veterans of the cross. The oldest efl!cient travel- 
ing preacher in the United States, Rev. George Pickering, and 
the first native Methodist preacher of New England, Rev. 
Enoch Mudge, were present and took an active part in the 
services. Meetings were held in the Russell-street, Bennet- 
street. Church-street, and Broomfield-street chapels. Brother 
Stevens closes the notice of this religious festival in the follow- 
ing words: "It was a great day for our fathers and mothers in 
Israel. With many of these aged saints, in the city and 
vicinity, we have had a long acquaintance, witnessing their 
devoted lives and patient waiting for the final deliverance; but 
never did we see them with more radiant faces than on this 
day. It seemed a brief but blessed return of their earlier days, 
like one of those sweet, sunny intervals which occasionally 
intervene amidst the cold decay of winter, as if to remind us 
that, though all around us is waste and dreary, still a benign 
power controls the elements, and the blossoming spring and 
balmy siunmer are to come again. They will never see this 
anniversary again : not one of them but on their wintry age 
will soon dawn the spring time of the better land." 

There are nine Methodist churches in Boston, and they have 
for nine years built at the rate of one in each eighteen months. 
The membership is 2650, of whom more than 1000 were added 
the last year. In New England the Methodist Episcopal 
Church is second m number, and first in progress. 

Fruits op Missions.— When the American Board estab- 
lished its missions in the Sandwich Islands twenty years ago, 
they were amongst the most barbarous regions. Now about 
20,000 Church members, and nearly as many children at school. 
More than ten millions of pages are printed annually. Thous- 
ands of dollars are contributed by natives for benevolent 
objects. Messrs. Richards (a missionary) and Gaalilis (the 
king's secretary) have visited the United States, as messengers 
to the government, and now our National Legislature is about 
to open a diplomatic correspondence with the Islands. 

If any are disposed to question the utility of missions amongst 
the heathen, let them study these facts. 

American Board.— The January number of that venerable 
periodical, the Missionary Herald, contains an abstract of the 
Annual Report of the American Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions. From a summary of this abstract, we learn 
that the annual receipts amounted to #318,3% 53. The num- 
ber of missions is 26; of stations 25 ; of ordained missionaries 
134, and 179 female assistants. The niimber of mission 
Churches is 59, and of Church members in regular standing 
21,261. There are 17 printing establishments. Their boarding 
schools contain 1124 pupils, and their free schools 27,298 chil- 
dren. Except the Wesleyan Missionary Society of Great 
Britain, this is one of the most efficient organizations of the 
kind on earth. 

To Correspondents.— " The Resurrection," and "Elec- 
tricity," will appear in our next. "The Departed," by 
J. T. B., had been overlooked. It is very acceptable. Mrs. 
D. will exceedingly oblige us by sending other copies of the 
articles contained in the lost "package." It is asking a great 
favor, which we would not name but for oiu* own innocence in 
tlie loss of it. Doubtless it was through our absence that it is 
missing. We have made a thorough examination of all pos- 
sible places of deposit for it, and it cannot be found. 

We ask our fonner correspondents to continue tJieir favors. 
We hope to hear from T. of A., and T. of N. soon. Let us not 
be fvirgotten. We invite religious articles. Let those who are 
competent to write them remember, " He that watereth shall 
be watered also himself." 
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THE RESURRECTION. 

BT CTRUB BROOKS. 

The doctrine of a general resurrection of the dead 
is peculiar to the sacred Scriptures. Ancient as well as 
modem heathenism had some idea, though very impei- 
fect, of the immortality of the soul, and of future re- 
wards and punishments. But that the body, decom- 
posed and mingled with the elements of nature, should 
be re-constructed, and again become the habitation of 
the immortal spirit, was a doctrine unknown beyond 
the limits of revelation. The darkness of the grave 
was too dense to be penetrated by the eye of reason. 
And to ancient paganism tiiis appeared one of the 
most absurd and inconceivable tenets of Christianity. 
In soQie instances the bodies of the martyrs were 
thrown into the rivers, "in order to mock, and render 
still more improbable their hopes of a resurrection." 

It is also a doctrine, in some sense, peculiar to Chris- 
tianity. Glimpses of it appear, it is true, in the early 
periods of Jewish and patriarchal history ; and among 
the later Jews, especially tlie sect of the Pharisees, it 
became a prominent article of belief. With them, how- 
ever, it sometimes appears corrupted with the Pythago- 
rean doctrine of the transmigration of souls. It was also 
restricted by some to the descendants of Israel, and, in 
the hopes of the Jew, was always connected with thn 
advent of Christ, when the chosen race were expected 
to rise from their giaves to share in the glories and tri- 
umphs of their all-conquering Messiah. But "life 
and immortality are" more fully "brought to light 
through the Gospel." In Christianity the glorious 
truth which had been seen as " through a glass, dark- 
ly," was clearly and explicitly revealed. Thenceforth 
death is but a sleep, which, though long and profound, 
shall finally be broken by the " voice of the archangel 
and the trump of God." This was the solace of af- 
flicted and sorrowing disciples — this has been the 
solace of the pious from that time to the present, who, 
when called to mourn the loss of godly friends, " sor- 
row not even as others which have no hope." 

That the resurrection of the body as well as the im- 
mortality of the soul was taught in the primitive relig- 
ion of mankind there can be little doubt; yet, while the 
latter was only obscured in the degenerate systems of 
belief and worship that afterwards prevailed, the for- 
mer was soon entirely obliterated. The principal reas- 
on of this is probably to be found in the difficulties 
with which it is encumbered, when its exclusivelv 
miraculous character is left out of sight. It is a doc- 
trine unauthorized by any of the phenomena of nsr 
tare, and contradicted by the almost uniform experi- 
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ence of mankind. It is true we behold the apparently 
lifeless chrysalis changed to a beautiful, animated being. 
The seed which was sown in the earth springs up and 
produces its plant, and its 6ower, and its fruit The 
branches which winter had stripped of their covering 
and their ornament, re-animated by the genial influen- 
ces of spring, are again clothed in verdure. Yet ail 
this is but the development of an already living prin- 
ciple. It is not death springing to life, in fact, what- 
ever it may be in appearance. The lea^ and the plant, 
and the flower, which have perbhed, are not resuscita- 
ted, but others spring forth in their place. 

There is nothing, then, in the analogies of nature 
to keep alive the belief of a doctrine so mysterious and 
apparently impossible. And when we consider the 
appearances presented by death, the corruption, the dis- 
solution of the body, the dispersion of its elements 
through the earth, the ocean, and the air, the new com- 
binations of those elements in tlie varied forms of veg- 
etable and animal life, it is not surprising that where a 
lively sense of the authority of divine revelation is not 
felt, the doctrine of the resurrection should be given up 
as incredible. Indeed, it is difficult to conceive how 
any thing short of such a revelation could suggest it, 
in the first place, or produce conviction of its truth 
when suggested. And accordingly we find that wherev- 
er revelation is discredited or unknown, or where its 
authority exerts but a feeble influence, this doctrine is 
either greatly modified, or utterly rejected. 

As, then, it is so exclusively a doctrine of revelation 
that there is nothing in nature to illustrate, much less 
to suggest it, it follows that philosophy can afibrd us 
little or no assistance in comprehending its mysteries, 
or establishing its truth. We receive it solely upon 
the authority of God's word — we know nothing con- 
cerning it excepting what is therein revealed. All the 
philosophical speculations that have been indulged 
upon this subject, ingenious though they may be, only 
serve to "darken counsel by words without knowl- 
edge." The light which reveals it, shines only from 
the sacred Volume. And, when viewed in this light, 
no troth is more plain nor more easily understood. 
In the whole range of Scripture theology, no point 
appears to us more firmly established, more expli^tly 
stated, or more clearly illustrated. 

In order to avoid the philosophical difficulties already 
alluded to, several theories have been invented. These 
theories, however, unintentionally no doubt, in efiect 
give up the doctrine instead of removing its embarrass- 
ments; for they all, or neariy all, give up a point of 
essential importance — ^the identity of the body that is 
raised with that which fell a victim to death. If. the 
resurrection body be not composed of the same matter 
as that which died) then there is not a resuscitation 
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but a new creation. And if it be formed from some 
indestructible germ, as the oak firom the acorn, then 
there is merely the development of an already living 
principle, which had never been extinguished. On 
this point the Scriptures are very clear ; not only em- 
ploying the most unequivocal language, but presenting 
examples that cannot be easily misunderstood. 

Enoch and Elijah were translated from earth to 
heaven, without enduring the pain or undergoing the 
decomposition occasioned by death. IMiis event, in 
regard to the latter, is circumstantially related by the 
sacred historian. The same body that had suffered the 
persecutions of the impious Ahab, which had been fed 
by the ravens, and had walked and conversed with 
Elisha, that same body, changed, no doubt, to fit it for 
its new mode of being, was taken up in the chariot of 
fire into heaven, and was afterwards seen with the dis- 
embodied spirit of Moses on the mount of transfigura- 
tion. 

A like change will take place with those who remain 
on the earth at the second coming of Christ. ** We 
shall not all sleep,'" says the apostle, *' but we shall all 
be changed in a moment, in tlie twinkling of an eye, 
at the last trump ; for the trumpet shall sound, and the 
d6ad shall be raised incorruptible, and we shall be 
changed." Here, also, the b«)dy that is living, and 
moving, and sufiering, or enjoying, suddenly under- 
goes this wonderful transformation. Before and afler 
the sound of the trumpet, the body is the same, though 
a change has passed upon it, precisely analogous to 
that which will take place with that body which yields 
to the dominion of death, and is again released by the 
resurrection. 

But the resurrection of Christ affords a still clearer 
illustration of this interesting doctrine. It is not only a 
pledge and a proof of our own resurrection, but, if we 
may so speak, is a complete specimen, upon which we 
may look, and from which we may learn what that 
resurrection shall be. The change vvhicli took place 
when Jesus was raised, is not only analogous to, but 
is precisely the same as thai which shall take place with 
all his redeemed, that now sleep in deatti. So it is 
frequently and uniformly represented in the ot-acles of 
truth. And hence, if the body of Jesus that rose was 
identical with that which had died, then we are safe in 
concluding that the body which now we inhabit shall 
be re-occupied by our spirits '' at the resurrection of the 
last day." Prophecy, representing the person of Christ, 
had long before said, '*Thou wilt not leave my soul 
in hades, nor suffer thine holy One to see corruption." 
And, speaking in reference to this very prophecy, the 
apostle declares, that ** he whom God raised again saw 
no corruption." Decomposition had not taken place — 
putrefaction had not commenced its work of destruc- 
tion, when death, overcome in the conflict, was forced 
to relinquish his grasp. The body which was bom of 
the virgin — which, in its maturity, traversed the hills 
and the valleys of Palestine — which was nailed to the 
cross, and buried in Joseph's new tomb— that same 
body, re-animated and spiritualized, appeared after- 
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wards to the sorrowing disciples, and in their presence 
ascended up into heaven. And he is the representative 
of our race, " the first fruits of them that slept" 

It does not come within the range of our present 
design to discuss metaphysical questions concerning 
" personal identity." It need not be supposed that all 
the solids and fluids that may exist in the body at the 
time of its death, shall be found in the same proportions 
and the same relative position at the time of its resur- 
rection. This, indeed, would be inconsistent with that 
great change which shall take place in passing from 
mortality to immortality. But of this we may rest 
assured, that whatever is essential to the perfection of 
man's physical nature, will be found in the body that 
is raised from the dead. So it was with the translated 
bodies of Enoch and Elijah — so it was with the re-an- 
imated body of Jesus — so it will be with the changed 
bodies of those who shall be found alive at the second 
appearing of Christ; and so also, with the countless 
multitudes who shall then come forth from their graves; 
for the Scriptures plainly teach that the body shall rise 
in a state of perfection, with nothing defective, nothing 
redundant. 

In our present state, we are constantly tending to 
dissolution. With the first buddings of life the seeds 
of death also vegetate. Perfect symmetry in every 
part of the animal structure, and perfect order in the ar- 
rangement of its elements, are necessary to the perfec- 
tion of animal life; yet, in the growth of the human 
frame, one part is often pushed forward and developed 
in undue proportion, while another is kept back and 
lefl defective. Unavoidable casualties are every day 
disturbing the animal economy, and thus the vital oper- 
ations are interrupted or enfeebled. Every defect or 
defonnity which we see, every pain which we feel, 
results from an interference with the functions of life — 
is the work of death. Sometimes that work is con- 
summated with a stroke, sometimes by gradual decay. 
Now the silver cord is rudely and suddenly snapped 
asunder while in the perfection of its strength, and 
again it is slowly corroded by the tooth of time, or 
wasted by lingering disease. But whether the work be 
completed sooner or later, suddenly or by insensible 
degrees, still it is death that has done it It is death 
that has faded the cheek of beau^, paralyzed the arm 
of strength and covered the head of age with its hoary 
locks. 

But when '* death shall be swallowed up of life," 
then the work of death also shall be undone. Deform- 
ity shall then give place to beauty, disease yield to 
health, and the decrepitude and infirmities of age be 
exchanged for the bloom and the vigor of youth. 
** Then the eyes of the blind shall be opened, and the 
ears of the deaf shall be unstopped ; then shall the 
lame leap as a halt, and the tongue of the dumb shall 
sing." Were it not so — were there any imperfection in 
the resurrection body, the triumph of life over death 
would be incomplete, nor would **our vile body be fash- 
ioned like unto Christ's glorious body." 

But though the body that is raised fi-om the dead 
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shall come forth a perfect human body, the same that 
was laid in the grave, yet it shall undergo a most im- 
portant, and, in the ^cate of the righteous, a most glori- 
ous transformation. ** It is sown,'* says the apostle, " a 
natural body, it is raised a spiritual boily ; and as we 
have borne the image of the earthy, we shall also bear 
the image of the heavenly." This language indicates 
a change, the precise nature of which we cannot now 
folly conceive. The properties of matter are well 
known, because they are subject to the observation of 
the senses, the ordinary channels by which knowledge 
is conveyed to the mind. But, in our present imper- 
fect state, with no media of direct intercourse with the 
world of spirits, it is probably impossible to form any 
correct idea of the nature of spirit. Nor is it, per- 
haps, less difficult to ascertain the nature and proper- 
ties of the spiritual body. Enough, however, is re- 
vealed to assure us that it \^ill be released from many, 
if not all the laws which now govern matter. 

The present organization of the body is such, that 
waste and decay are the necessary efiects of tliosc very 
causes by which its wonderful machinery is propelled. 
The chemical agents by which the vital fiie is kept 
burning, and by which the food taken into the system 
is assimilated to the parts which it is intended to nour- 
ish, constantly tend fb the destruction of the body, and, 
as soon as the organs of life are worn out by use, de- 
stroyed by disease, deranged by accident, become the 
causes of its dissolution. How life will be sustained 
in a future state, if sustained at all by natural agents, 
we know not, or whether chemical affinities will con- 
tinue to exist in the new creation. But of this we are 
certain, that the body will not then be subject to any of 
the causes of decomposition which now render it cor- 
ruptible. It shall then be as indestructible as the im- 
material spirit by which it is inhabited. *' It is sown 
in corruption, it is raised in incorruption." 

Gravitation now chains us to the planet on which 
we dwell, and renders all our movements heavy and 
toilsome. Material barriers obstruct our free passage 
from one place to another. Our feeble frames are soon 
wearied and exhausted by efforL All our exeruons 
are attended with labor and fatigue, so that we hardly 
know which is more desirable, activity or repose. But 
when the chain that now binds us to earth shall be bro- 
ken, our weakness be turned into strength,' and the 
grossness of flesh and blood be exchanged for the sub- 
tili^ and refinement of spirit, then wc shall be free as 
the spirits of heaven. Then the bars, and the bolts, 
and the doors of a prison cannot prevent our free pas- 
sage. We shall move without labor or weariness, and 
traverse the regions of space from planet to planet, 
from system to system, as the spirit may chooM, or as 
God may command. 

The resurrection of the dead will complete the tri- 
umph of Messiah. When man fell, the plan of his 
redemption was laid, and has since been progressing to 
its accomplishment In the workings of that plan 
there has been, there can be no failure. It advances 
steadily and certainly to the intended result The ene- 



mies that oppose it have fallen, are filling, and must 
continue to fall until all shall be overthrown. " But 
the last enemy that shall be destroyed is death." And 
**when this corruptible shall have put on incomiption, 
and this mortal shall have put on immortality, then 
shall be brought to pass the saying that is written, 
Death is swallowed up in victory. O, death, where is 
thy sting 1 O, grave, where is thy victory 1" 



Original. 
SICKNESS. 

BT WILLIAX BAXTER. 

With deep submission, gracious God, 

I to thy sovereign mandate bow ; 
Teach me my sinfulness to see, 

And praise the hsnd which lays me low. 
Thou dost not chasten but for good 

'J^he fallen sons of Adam*s race ; 
In this my sore affliction, then. 

Teach me thy chastening hand to trace ! 
I'm all unworthy — all defiled — 

Unfit before thy face to stand ; 
Yet, O, I dare to seek thy grace, 

And stiength from thy all powerful hand! 
I know thou wilt not close thine ear 

Unto tlie vilest sinner's cry ; 
Restore me, then, 0, gracious God, 

Or teach, 0, teach me how to die ! 
Though rack'd with pain, if thou art near 

Thy presence bids each pain depart — 
Makes smooth the troubled sea of thought, 

And fills with light my darkened heart 
Give life or death, I'll humbly bow, 

And strive to let thy will be mine. 
Assured, whatever change may come. 

In life or death I shall be thine. 



Original. 
THE VICTIM. 

IIT JOHN TODD BRAMS. 

0, SHE was fair, and good as she was fair! 

Life, like a golden land, stretched out before her. 
And Love and Hope, bright angels, flitted o'er her! 

Her young; confiding heart unworn by care, 

Was pure as truth: there innocence did rear 
Her virgin throne, and there affection dwelt 
We loved her and we lost her ! We have felt 

The parting pang and shed the parting tear. 
The stealthy spoiler came in lovely guise, 
Tinging his victim's cheek vrith beauty's dyes, 

Like sun-set glories when the day is past; 
Unearthly radiance sparkled in her eyes — 

We could not think that this was death. Afts! 

Above her silent pillow moans the waving grass ! 
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THE CURE. 

BY THE BDITOB. 

"Tm sick — sick — sick!" exclaimed Emily, as she 
came home exhausted from the dance, and threw her- 
self down upon the sofa. " Yes, my child," said her 
affectionate mother, who had waited her return with 
prayerful vigils, "yes, my dear child, you are sick; 
your «ou/ is sick; and your anxious mother has been 
employed this lingering night in beseeching the great 
Physician to heal you." 

Mrs. G. was pious — very pious. Her husband was 
a man of the world, rich, ambitious, and averse as sin 
can be from religion and all its savors. He barely tol- 
erated his wife's church-going and psalm-singing, hab- 
its, and took no little pains to raise his daughter in the 
nurture and admonition of the evil one. The antago- 
nist influences of good and bad example — of the moth- 
er's devotions and the father's ungodliness — placed 
Emily in a singular position. She was a fashionable 
and pleasure-loving girl; but her mother's walk and 
prayers so disquieted her conscience that she had no 
rest day nor night She had this evening gone to the 
ball at her father's request; but her mother's supplica- 
tions had found her out in the midst of its revelry, and 
before she reached home she was groaning under the 
tortures of an imquiet conscience. In a state of severe 
mental agony she entered the parlor with the above 
exclamation. 

*'Poor Emily!" added her anxious parent, as the 
child threw her bonnet upon the sofa and burst into 
tears. The good woman could not explain. She was 
just then surveying her child, on whose heart the Holy 
Spirit seemed to be executing his gracious office, as the 
victim of her dear husband's impiety. She repeated, 
"Poor Emily I" and then with prudent silence took 
her child to her bosom, placed her hand upon her fe- 
vered brow, and with mental supplications entreated 
God to regenerate her heart Emily felt the power of 
that prayer, not to regenerate, but to convince her more 
than ever that her pursuit of happiness was vain. Af- 
ter a pause of several minutes, she whispered, '<Ma, I 
wish I might never see another dance. I am sick of it 
to lothing. It seemed to me that I should faint the last 
time I rose to the floor. O, I would be glad never to 
go again!" 

Then "never go again" at your peril. Revolve, in 
memory, your own and your dear mother's language, 
and aware of its import and truth, be governed by 
it in your future conduct Well did you say, *•/ 
am sick" Let not this conviction be like the morn- 
ing cloud and the early dew. Keep it in mind that 
" your soul is sick." Be fully and constantly convinced 
of this, and you will still lothe the dance, so that even 
a father^B solicitation will have no power to draw you 
thither. 

But there is danger of forgetting. The emptiness 
of worldly pleasure is now a matter of experimental 
conviction. In such a frame the purpose is easily 
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formed to forego it Having roamed from scene to 
scene of promised delight, and vainly sought in each a 
portion for the soul, no wonder that as you return, 
care-worn and famishing, you weep and beg relief^ 
But all by turns are sick of vanity and sin; though 
nearly all, with slight intermissions, still pursue them. 
Remember that this world is under the curse of God. 
The sentence which blasted the fig-tree has gone forth 
against it — " Let no man eat fruit of thee henceforth 
and for ever" — and stamped it with everlasting barren- 
ness. 

You pronounced yourself sick. That is true. A 
council of physicians could not mend this opinion. A 
dreadful disease cleaves unto you. Its seat is the 
heart It woiks fatally in the veiy centre of your 
being. And while you are less indisposed than usual 
to notice and lament your condition, we urge you to 
seek a cure. For this observe the following directions. 

1. Watch the symptoms of the disease. Feel, as it 
were, your moral pulse daily and hourly, and especially 
when a paroxysm is upon you. If envy or anger 
l>etray themselves in your disposition, throwing you 
into a fever of excitement, be mindful of your condi- 
tion. If your temper become guileful, consider well 
the moral indication. In tliis way you will become 
convinced of the deeply-seated disorders of your soul. 

2. With the Bible for your text-book, carefully study 
the laws of mind. Ascertain from Divine authority 
what results follow existing states or progressing 
changes. Beware, especially, of the symptoms of 
mortification. This is fatal to the soul as it is to the 
body. It is generally indicated in both by great insen- 
sibility. When the nerves decline their office, the 
body is near death. So quietness of conscience is a 
fatal token. 

3. Don't look for a spontaneous recovery. It never 
comes to tlie soul. The body has what physicians call 
»/« medicntix naiurse — a salutary virtue, or strength of 
constitution, which often checks disease and restores 
health. But the soul has no such health-working 
power. If it ever had, all was lost by the fall. If the 
soul be healed, it must* be by well applied remedies — 
left to itself, it is sure to die. 

4. Seek the proper remedies of moral disease. But 
here is danger of mistake. We are wont to prefer 
every thing to the medicines divinely prescribed. Let 
us consider the cheats which you will be likely to prac- 
tice on yourself. One is to delay the timely use of 
remedies. Sickness is easily .cured in its commence- 
ment If constitutional it should be noticed in infancy. 
Then it has a slight hold upon the system. As the 
patient grows, it spreads and takes a firmer grasp. So 
it is with sin. We should assail it in the bud. We 
should not delay a moment to apply all the healing 

m 

power of the Gospel to root it from our hearts, and 
supplant it from our very constitutions. Not that our 
infancy can be purified by mere human training, but 
that the remedies of grace applied so early, more effec- 
tually subdue the vices of the heart, and forestall sinful 
habits. But you may say you have reached the age of 
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twenty and remain unhealed. It is an error ; but your 
case is not hopeless. Be sure, however,' that you delay 
no longer; for you are in danger every moment. 

5. Avoid every thing that tends to aggravate your 
disorder. The dance, the theatre, and all fashionable 
amusements, are of this sort. They divert your mind 
from its disorders, and place you in circumstances 
which prevent the use of remedies. The question 
with you must not be whether these are sinful. As 
well might a man near a fit of apoplexy ask if it is 
sinful to jump or wrestle. Doubtless it would kill him 
whether sinful or not. 

6. Seek the proper remedies. For these you must 
go to the Gospel. Some recommend reason. But we 
might as well expect sunshine to cure us of consump- 
tion. Reason has no power over these disorders. Mil- 
lions have tried it in vain. It never effected a single 
cure. Some try good example, placing their children 
under its influence, and expecting the happiest results. 
That is like placing a company of well men around 
the bed-side of a leper, expecting that his gaze at their 
ruddy countenances will make him sound. Some urge 
us to govern ourselves — to resolve on health, and battle 
down the diseases of the soul by persevering effort. 
This is like resolving to be well of cholera, or like de- 
termining not to die. 

There is but one way to be restored to moral health : 
" Look unto me and be ye saved;" *' As Moses lifted up 
the serpent in the wilderness, even so must the Son oi 
man be lifted up, that whosoever believeth in him 
might not perish, but have everlasting life." If you 
would be healed look to Jesus. Keep your mental eye 
always on him. Let nothing divert you from the 
gaze. Whether you feel better or worse, persevere in 
steadfastly looking unto Jesus. It may seem a simple 
remedy. So was the brazen serpent to the Israelites ; 
but it was their only hope. He who would then sit in 
his tent, and argue that there was no reason in the 
thing — that there was no philosophical connection 
between gazing at the brazen serpent and being healed 
of his fatal wound, was sure to die; while he who left 
off reasoning, and submitted to the authority of God 
and his prophet, lived. If you would live eternally, 
look always to the Lamb of God. From this hour fix 
on him your undiverted gaze, and you shall be healed. 

And to induce you to do so, consider how precious 
above all temporal gifts is health. .On it, more than on 
any earthly blessing, depends our comfort. Let a man 
be rich and honorable, and what can it avail him with- 
out health 1 In the midst of feverish tossings, mention 
to him his largesses of wealth — slowly reckon up in his 
hearing the gains of his immoderate enterprise and 
thrift. Will it soothe his anguish? Will his vast 
domains make music for him? Can his ample treas- 
ures cool his brow? Will gold, as an anodyne, allevi- 
ate his distress? Alas! he would give all for health! 
The dying wretch would yield up his millions for a 
slight reprieve from the pressure of his agonies. 

You have experienced like inconveniences in the dis- 
eased state of your soul. In your career of worldli- 



ness and fashion, what efforts you have put forth to 
secure ease and comfort ! Pursuing these, you forgot 
every thing else. You stretched the wings of desire 
day and night. When others slept you waked. But 
the more you pursued, the farther beyond your reach 
happiness retreated. You turned everywhere to find 
the springs of delight, but everywhere you met barren 
wastes, till pausing, you found yourself in the midst 
of a desert, without joy and without hope. Why 
could you not succeed? Why did not the regions 
around you clothe themselves in refreshing beauty, and 
pour out to you the pleasures which you sought? Na- 
ture was not in fault. The world did give all it could 
bestow — it withheld nothing which is in its power ; but 
your soul was affected by disease — its moral sensitive- 
ness was the seat of dreadful agony ; and whatever was 
attractive without, had no power to soothe the pain 
within. Sometimes you contrived to rouse an excite- 
ment which you denominated pleasure. But it was 
only like an artificial stimulus ministered to a patient 
in the delirium of fever. It quickened a pulse already 
quite too rapid. But its motions were morbid. It was 
soon depressed again. Then it sunk in proportion to 
the violence of the febrile paroxysm. Thus it was 
with you when you came from the ball-room and threw 
yourself in despair upon the sofa. 

Consider that moral health is now within your reach. 
Sick and dying as you are, there is a Physician who 
can cure you. Your disorders cannot baffle bis medi- 
cines and skill. He came from heaven to heal you. 
He suffered as none other ever did to procure an efilica- 
cious remedy. He heals the conscience by his blood. 
He restores the affections by the Holy Spirit Thus 
he delivers the one from guilt and remorse, and the 
other from impurity and pain. Receive this Jesus, and 
he will enter your diseased and desolate heart by his 
Spirit, and breathe health and rapture through all the 
wastes of your soul. 

Again; in health there is comeliness. Sickness robs 
the countenance of its glow and beauty. It renders 
the attractive repulsive. The sickness of the soul does 
the same. It generates unlovely dispositions, which 
show themselves in our moral countenances, or betray 
themselves in cutaneous forms — in actions which, like 
putrefying sores with their odors, make tfie very pres- 
ence of the patient offensive. 

Lastly; in health there is promise of life. And 
think what a life is contained in spiritual health. It is 
eminently excellent in kind, and is eternal in its date. 
As to its kind, it is divine life — ^the life of God. It is a 
newly awakened being, such as you lost in Adam, and 
to which you have till now ever been a stranger. It 
is a life so above the natural which you have hitherto 
lived, that the latter in comparison with it is not life 
but death. It is called death in Scripture. " You hath 
he quickened who were dead in trespasses and sins.*' 
" She that liveth in pleasure is dead while she Uveth." 
Such is the account which an apostle gives us of it 
And experience justifies him. The regenerated no 
sooner experience life divjne than they spontaneously 
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exclaim, " I have been dead ail mt/ days /** Think how 
superior must be the Christian life when the natural, 
though a sensitive conscious state, and fiiU of activity, 
is in comparison called a state of death. This superior 
life — this life divine^-this life of God in the soul, is 
connected with spiritual health. To attain it you must 
be cured of sin. If you would have it you must have 
Jesus and his medicines. He who called Lazarus from 
his grave, can by omnipotent revocation rouse your 
dead soul to life. Will you take Jesus and this glorious, 
eternal life? Say yes; and fall prostrate before him. 
Call after him with a broken heart If your heart 
is not broken, call till he breaks it as he did Peter*s. 
Like Mary, may yuu weep at his feet, and like her 
may you receive his gracious and saving benediction ! 

How many Emilys are there in the world 1 Is not 
her state a faithful reflector of the reader's? Arc you 
young, and unconverted, and " a lover of pleasure more 
than a lover of God?'' Like her do you now and 
then return sick from scenes of amusement, which like 
wine in a fever exasperate all your soul's diseases, and 
hurry you on to hell ? Reader, pause ! You may be 
sure that your case is evil, and that you need to pause. 
O, what graves, deep and dismal, lie between you and 
happiness ! We know, for we have traveled that road. 
It begins in Hope, leads through the territories of Dis- 
appointment, disappears under the vail of Death, and 
transfers the traveler to Despair. What a pilgrimage 
and end are here ! 

Stop, reader ! You have worn away, wearily and 
painfully, an ample mileage of this dreary journey from 
hope, and life, and heaven. We entreat you to go no 
farther. You have lefl space enough between you and 
God. Christ is far off already. What the fall has 
stolen and you have cast away, are as much as you 
can recover, though you turn to the task at once. You 
have food sufficient for the deepest grief and penitence, 
and need contrive no more occasions for bitter lamenta- 
tions. You have gone near enough to hell. In this 
course you need not practice any more adventures. 
Should you at once turn to God, you will find, when 
in the light of a new being you look back to where 
you now are, that your hazards were great enough to 
satisfy the boldest Satan himself will never have the 
impudence to charge you with cowardice in the use of 
your probation. He will not deny that your sportings 
on the stream of time, amidst the horrors of the terrific 
mslstroom, whose rush and sweep bore you on toward 
a fiithomless perdition, were enough to turn devils pale. 
And angels will not blush at the eternal recollection of 
those loud songs and shouts, in which they rejoiced at 
the sight of your repentance, and celebrated your 
escape from the devouring fire. 



Chbist is the way to God, but the Holy Spirit is 
the way to Christ The Spirit begins his work by 
conviction, carries it on by repentance, consummates it 
by faith, and bears to us the fruition of it by love; 
and by love we dwell in God and God in us. 
3 
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THE DEPARTED. 

BT J<yir T. BRAMK. 

"A hundred beings, now in eanh. 
Flit round them, whispering of the days gone by I" 

I. 
Thbt come around me, at holy eve, 
When the mind its home of dust doth leare, 
Set firee by the soul-subduing power, 
The sofVening stillness of that hour. 
Those blessed ones ! o'er whose humble graves 
The night winds sigh, and the cypress waves; 
They burst for awhile corruption's band, 
And float to earth from the spirit-land! 
I see them again — the good, the fair. 
Lingering around in the evening air; 
And I long to press each shadowy form. 
While the tear-drop Mis, sincere and warm; 
And I long to hear each well known voice, 
That in other days bade ray heart rejoice; 
And I wail for some gentle tone to loU, 
Like heaven's own music, over my soul ! 

II. 
They mingle in many a pleasant dream. 
When the sun hath slaked his burning beam. 
And midnight's gloom settles dark and deep, 
And my weary frame is wrapped in sleep. 
Together in converse sweet we rove. 
O'er hallowed scenes of joy and love; 
We visit again the cherished throng. 
And we raise on high the mirthful song. 
Of innocent days, when life was new, 
And hearts were warm, and friends were true. 
Again we kneel in the place of prayer. 
And feel that the presence of God is there ! 
In visions they call my spirit from earth 
To that better land — its place of birth — 
Where it makes each pleasure of heav'n its own. 
And folds its pinions before the throne ! 

III. 
Ever, bright spirits, surround my path ! 
In the hour of the howling tempest's wrath. 
When sorrow doth spread her raven wing. 
And hope no promise fair doth bring. 
To gild the glogm, then hover near. 
And soothe the wound, and wipe the tear ! 
When the world alluies me from the road 
That leadeth to glory and to God — 
When the enemy cometh in tempting shape. 
Point out a way for my swifl escape ! 
When the torrents fall, and the billows roll. 
Minister, then, to my sinking soul ! 
Blest angel-kindred ! when I die. 
Descend from your pure abodes on high; 
And, O, if such prayer to mortals be given. 
Attend me at last to my mansion in heaven! 
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*' Edward," said I to my much loved friend^ who 
had been my daw-mate, and only room-mate for 
many montha, one day as v9e were about dosing 
our scene of studious toil, ''Edward, give me a sketch 
of some of the most important inddentB of your past 
life; and, if desired, I will return the &vor. We 
are now about to separate for distant sections of the 
country, and should the strong bond of friendship and 
Christian affection, which has so long and firmly 
cemented us together, continue unbroken, it will be 
pleasant, in after time, for each, to refer to any 
interesting events connected with the other." For a 
few seconds, during which time Edward's mind 
probably scanned the whole history of his past life, 
he sat silent and motionless, with his eyes fast fixed 
upon our faithful, though rusty stove, which we 
had already commenced removing from our apartment. 
Then raising his head, said he, **My own history 
appears quite unimportant The incidents of but one 
period of my Ufe are worth relating, and you have so 
firequently heard me refer to them, that I am sure the 
subject must have become to you an old tale. I refer," 
continued he, "to the period of my conversion, and 
the remarkable conversion of my father, mother, and 
only sister — ^incidents, the result of which, I trust, 
will be the union of our domestic circje, unbroken, 
in the paradise of God." 

"Such events," I replied, "may well assume a vast 
importance. They extend beyond the narrow bounds 
of visual olgects ; and, indeed, can only be measured 
by the countless revolving cycles of eternity. True, I 
have heard you refer to the conversion of yourself and 
parents, but have never heard you give the particulars ; 
a relation of which would fully meet the object of my 
suggestion." 

Edward, in compliance with my request, proceeded 
nearly as follows, (for I design to give his own 
language as near as memory will enable me.) "My 
father, you know, was a man of wealth, and high 
standing in his profession. My sister and myself 
were the only children; and on us, from infancy, 
was lavished every thing to gratify us, that immense 
wealth and boundless parental affection could supply. 
We were, indeed, the idols of our parents. Great 
expense was incurred to qualify us early in life to 
act well our parts in the highest circles of society. 
Our education, however, was entirely of a light 
character; calcplated only for show. My father was 
a bitter opponent to all experimental religion, and we 
were consequently taught, that to be the best dancer, 
painter, pianist, &c., should be the high bounds of our 
ambition. Through my sister, who was two years 
older than myself, I was introduced much earlier than 
I otherwise should have been to the gay and fashion- 
able scenes of youthful vice. When a little more 
than sixteen years old, I was sent to school at H., 
some ten miles from home, my &ther having provided 
me with board in the family of Mr. M., an acquain- 



tance of his, to whose charge he committed me, with 
the particular injunction, that I must be kept from all 
religious meetings or influences. During my stay in 
this family, which was near four months, I was fre- 
quently got into difficulty by being charged, by the 
children of Mr. M., with their own mischievous acts, 
and was as often severely reprimanded by him. On 
stating my situation, and wish for a new boarding 
place, to a student by the name of Frederick A., with 
whom I had formed a pleasant acquaintance, he 
informed me that his parents, who resided in the 
village, had a spare room and would take one or two 
boarders. I at once engaged the whole room to my- 
self, together with board; of which I soon informed 
my parents, as also the reasons for leaving Mr. M.'s. 
Here commenced an entire new era in my life. In 
the family of Mr. A. all was entirely new and strange. 
The table was approached with invocation, and left 
with thanksgiving. Each day began and ended with 
prayer and praise. The entire family were living 
Christians, whose altar fires, like that of holy Israel, 
never waned. I was informed that the ringing of a 
small bell would give notice of the hours of £unily 
worship, and that I could attend or not as best pleased 
me. From respect to the order of the house, the 
summons of the little bell was always strictly attended 
to. Observation soon convinced me, that thjs family 
had some source of bliss, to which I was a stranger. 
What was iti Was it their religion 1 Perhaps it 
was. Observing Paley's Evidences of Christianity, in 
the breakfast room, one morning, I carried it to my 
room, supposing I should ascertain, from its perusal, 
what religion was. In this, however, I was disap- 
pointed, though its argument satisfied me of ita truth. 
An increasing anxiety to know what religion was, 
induced me to get a Bible to gratify my curi()8ity. To 
this hour, I believe, I was as ignorant of what Chris- 
tianity was, as the darkest heathen. Paley had con- 
vinced me of its truth as a system, but upon what it 
was based, or what its object and of what its impor" 
tance, I was entirely ignorant. I had probably never 
read a verse in the Old or New Testament in ray life. 
I commenced reading, and the commandment emphati- 
[caliy came home. I saw what religion was; that it 
was based upon the relations which man sustains to 
his Maker, and his entire universe ; that all its com- 
mands and requirements being based upon these rela- 
tions, were just and right; and in the consequences 
of obedience and disobedience, I saw, in some measure, 
its great importance. I believe, too, I had tolerably 
just conceptions of man's lost condition as a trans* 
gressor, and his remedy in the death and mediation 
of the Savior. I do not mean to convey the idea that 
this amount of light burst upon my moral vision all at 
once. On the contrary, it was the result of investi- 
gating the subject for several weeks. Here, however, I 
made a complete stand. I saw that in order for me 
to be saved by the atonement, and become an heir 
of eternal bliss, an entire new course of life was 
requisite — that I must wholly abandon all that I had 
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been accuttomeJ to prize. This I could not consent 
to. I concluded, therefore, to think no more of the 
subject; and, indeed, made every exertion for three 
weelis to banish it from the mind. But my efforts 
were worse than useless. The more I labored to keep 
my thoughts from it, the more complete seemed its 
influence over them. Every passing day awakened 
and convinced me more fully of the importance and 
value of religion. At this time, a vacation of two 
weeks spent at home diminished greatly my religious 
anxiety. On being interrogated on the subject by my 
father, I told him that the folks where I boarded, I 
believed^ were religious; but that I had a room to 
myself, and they said nothing to me about it, (which 
by the way was false ;) for as I wss highly pleased 
with my boarding place, I wished to give such an 
account of it as would induce him to allow me to 
continue there — to which he assented. On my return 
to school, the subject of my own salvation forced 
itself upon my mind more powerfully than before I 
left. So strong was its influence, that in three weeks 
I was entirely incapacitated for my studies, and made 
up my mind to return home and get my father to help 
me out of the trouble. Having packed my books and 
clothes, with the view of returning home the following 
day, as I was sitting in my lonely room, the two fol- 
lowing questions forced themselves powerfully upon 
my mind. What is religion! and what is its price? 
To the first of which I almost inadvertently replied, 
religion is that, upon the rejection or attainment 
of which, is suspended man*s eternal interests — 
interests high as heaven, deep as hell, and vast as 
eternity. It is an institution of a God of infinite 
goodness and wisdom; and must, therefore, be con- 
ducive to man's highest interests in time, as well as 
eternity. But what is its price? It is the renuncia- 
tion of sin. It requires the giving up of myself, and 
all my earthly interests. But as reUgion makes pro- 
visions for our highest interests, even in time, it, 
of course, cannot require the renunciation or giving 
up of any thing but what really conflicts with those 
interests. The price is certainly reasonsble, and I 
will have religion. A little reflection, howevei, con- 
vinced me that I must sacrifice much more than I had 
for the moment realized. I felt that I should have to 
incur the sneers of my sister, and the scofis of my 
associates; but this was trifling in comparison to the 
displeasure and violent opposition of my father, who 
would doubtless entirely disinherit, and turn me from 
his door pennyless, if he could not induce me to 
renounce my religion. On the other hand, I saw that 
to reject religion now was in all probability an eternal 
rejection — one that would involve, beyond hope, the 
ruin of the soul. I saw, too, that the wealth of my 
parents, two-thirds of which 1 had expected to inherit, 
might soon be scattered by adverse winds; or should I 
be permitted to possess it, very possibly it would be to 
me a curse rather than a blessing. Added to this, 
who could assure me that I should live to mature 
years to receive, even should my father be pleased 
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to bestow. Instead of living to see my parents, to 
receive from them the opposition I had supposed, the 
morrow*s rising sun might behold me dead, and 
damned, or (as hope for the moment lighted up the 
dkrk scene) some strange influence, like that which 
had operated on me, might awaken my parents and 
sister, and all of them instead of opposing, might 
possibly accompany •me home to heaven. Again, I 
felt that I would pay the price; I would have religion. 
For the first time in my liife I fell on my knees, and 
asked God to help me make the sacrifice— to dispel my 
darkness, and enable me that night so to repent of my 
sins, and believe on his Son, as to be saved. On 
rising, I felt strengthened to go forward. I immedi- 
ately called Mr. A. to my room, and told him my 
feelings. After giving me suitable instruction, and 
telling me that it was my du^ and privilege to expe- 
rience saving grace and the evidence of it that hour, 
he proposed to have the whole family come to my 
room, and have a family prayer meeting for me, to 
which I readily assented. The exercises commenced 
by singing a few verses, which was followed with suc- 
cessive prayer by all present While in prayer, I 
believe I gave up myself, and all my interests, in 
solemn covenant to God. I asked the forgiveness 
of my sins, and acceptance through the atonement 
and mediation of Jesus Christ, which I doubt not was 
granted. The winds weie hushed, and the tempest 
calmed. I felt a peace, that had in it all the 
sweetness of heaven itself. I then, too, saw the 
depth of the pit from which I had been taken — from 
the total ignorance of having lived more than sixteen 
years without so much as reading one verse in the 
blessed Bible — from the strongest irreligious influences 
which could possibly be thrown around me — ^from my 
own temple of worklly ambition — from all this I had 
been rescued by the mercy of God, by means, it 
seemed to me, of special interpositions of Providence; 
and was now placed as a lamb in the very bosom 
of my Savior. My flowing tears, for hours, could 
only give expression to the gratitude of my soul I 
still saw before me the same opposition that I had 
before contemplated: but, O, to meet it all, or a 
hundred-fold more for my blessed Jesus, who had done 
so much for me, I thought would afford me the highest 
pleasure. The following morning I wrote to my 
parents, informing them of my conversion as simply 
and frankly ss possible; also detailing, fninutely, all 
the circumstances which had led to such a result. 
I expressed my fears, that the step, which I had 
taken would not meet their approbation, and solicited 
a candid investigation of the whole subject before 
passing upon me a final sentence of condemnation. 
When my father received the letter, he was deeply 
indignant. The following day, be came with his car- 
riage and took me and all my baggage home with him. 
He expressed much surprise and sorrow, that I had 
been so foolish, and told me that I must give it up at 
once; if I did not, it would ruin all my prospects 
for life — that he could not think of assisting me in a 
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course so directly opposed to his wishes. Sood after 
our return home, a bail was proposed, (for the purpose 
of overcomiDg my religious feelings,) and the follow- 
ing Tuesday evening appointed for it. I expressed 
my unwillingness to be present on such an occasion, 
and asked permission to spend the eyening at class 
meeting. In return I receiyed, from both parents and 
sister, nothing but scoffi, sneers, and reproaches. 
When the evening, however, arrived, I utterly declined 
being present, and did, in fact, go to class meeting. 
This exasperated my fether to the highest pitch, and he 
positively declared that if I attended another religious 
meeting of any kind, he would disinherit me — that his 
roof should no longer be my shelter. Though my 
grief was inexpressible, I still felt determined to serve 
God whatever might be the sacrifice. The class meet- 
ings of the village were held on Tuesday evenings; 
accordingly on the afternoon of the next Tuesday, my 
fether came to me with a large whalebone horse-whip. 
< There,' said he, *Ned, I think that will cure your. 
religioD, and keep you from class meeting. Should 
you conclude to go to-night, as you did a week since, 
against my wishes, you may rely upon having it worn 
up, on your naked back in the morning.' I had here a 
most severe trial, not in reference to the whipping, but 
as to what extent I ought to obey my parents in 
matters of religion. Should I obey them, I must 
disobey God. But could I not give up all my meet- 
ings and rehgious privileges, in obedience to my 
parents, and still enjoy religion 1 After much prayer, 
I ooncluded my only way was to claim the enjoyment 
of all the helps which God had provided me. Should 
I stay from class that night, it would be considered 
a victory of the whip, and I should be required at once 
to recommence my old course at the same peril. I 
came to the conclusion that it was not my duty to 
obey my parents, when their requirements conflicted 
with those of God ; and so with a heavy heart I again 
went to class. On my way I determined that I would 
not receive the threatened whipping, without saying 
something more in justification of my course, than 
I had yet done. I determined, too, to say something 
to my fiither of his responsibilities as a parenL But 
what should I say, a boy seventeen years old, to one 
accustomed to sit in judgment, and listen to arguments 
firom the finest talents 1 Of myself I could say noth- 
ing; but the promise of wisdom from on high led me 
to a grove just without the village, where the whole 
night was spent in prayer for a preparation for the 
event. Thank God, as day dawned, light and peace, 
like a flood, broke into my soul. I was strong as a 
giant I knew not a word that I should say, though I 
felt a blessed assurance that God would give me 
words and wisdom; and I would as soon have made 
my defense before an assembled universe as any way. 
On my arrival at the house, I found my father up and 
walking his room. He had, in fiict, fastened the doors 
and remained awake all night, so as to meet me at the 
door. <Well,' said he, 'this is the fruit of your 
religion, is it? Where have you been all night, you 
Vol. III.— 10 



disobedient rascal T 'I have been up in the grove 
praying since class meeting,' said I, very frankly. 

* Praying ha ! a pretty story that ! Til see if it cant be 
cured after breakfast' So saying he left me, and I did 
not see him again till at the breakfast table. Breakfast 
over, taking the whip, he bade me follow him, and led 
the way to the stable, where I was ordered to take 
oft* my coat and vest, preparatory to the whipping. 

* Father,' said I, * is it custonfary for you to condemn 
without giving a chance for defense 1 Of what have 
I been guilty that I deserve the severe punishment you 
propose to inflict?' * Defense!' said he, *what defense 
can you make for willful disobedience? You deserve 
to be punished for trampling on my authority, and I 
will show you that authdrity shall be maintained,' *I 
expected opposition,' continued I, *when I embraced 
religion; but I embraced it in view of both worlds. 
I am prepared for any suflering that may be inflicted 
in this, but must save my soul in the other. Nothmg 
can induce me to forsake it Is it not possible that 
in the exercise of a father's authority, you have 
transcended the proper bounds of parental control! 
And have you, dear father, fulfilled all the duties 
growing out of your relation to me as a son? Our 
duties grow out of our relations to our Maker and 
each other. It is my duty, as your ofispring, to 
honor and love you, to study your highest interests, 
and obey you in all things when your commands do 
not conflict with the requirements of a higher author- 
ity — with those of my Maker. On the other hand, it 
is your duty, as a parent, to study my highest 
interests. You have been the instrument of bringing 
me into being-— of giving me an existence co-extensive 
with that of the Deity — eternal. That eternity of 
existence, after the passage of the few short years 
of this life, must be in woe or bliss; and is it not your 
duty, dear father, the author of that eternity of being, 
to aid me all in your power to escape the one, and 
gain the other? O, let me ask you, (said I, clasping 
his hands to my bosom,) has this been the course you 
have pursued with me; rather has not your whole life, 
and the administration of your government, tended to 
lead both myself and dear sister directly to ruin-— 
with wealth to sink us down to hell? O, father! 
father !' Here my feelings overcame me, and I burst 
into tears. I recovered myself as soon as possible, 
and raised my eyes to proceed, but observed that the 
whip had fallen from my father's hand, who stood 
before me motionless and white as a marble block. I 
picked up the whip, and placed it in his hand. *No,' 
said he, ' I shall defer using the whip, but you must 
leave my house.' I told him that I preferred the 
performance of every duty as a faithful son, but must 
abide his decision ; at the same time reminding him 
that nothing could relieve him of his high responsi- 
bilities as a parent He dropped the whip, and left the 
stable evidently in great agitation. I knelt down by 
the side of it, and thanked God for his goodness, and 
prayed that what I had said might result in the great- 
est good both to myself and father. In the course 
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of the day but little was said by myself, mother, or 
sister. They supposed that I had received the whip- 
ping which had been threatened ; and as I was silent, 
they did not feel like broaching that or any other 
subject. During the whole forenoon, and aUo from 
the dinner table, my father was absent. Our residence 
was in the outskirts of the village, not more than fifty 
rods from the grove which I have already referred to, 
to which I again resorted after dinner for another 
season of prayer. Soon after entering it, to my sur- 
prise, I discovered my father some distance from me, 
walking back and forward, apparently in deep study. 
Seeing that I was not observed I withdrew, and 
repaired to my chamber, where the afternoon was 
spent in prayer, that God would be with my father in 
the grove; for I was certain that he was under the 
awakening influences of the Holy Spirit At the 
usual supper hour he had not returned, and after 
waiting for him till dark, my mother, fearing some 
accident had befallen him, (as such an absence had 
never before occurred,) requested me to go and see 
if I could find him. I proceeded directly to the spot 
where I had seen him a few hours previous. When I 
first came in sight of him, he was sitting with his head 
leaning against a tree ; but on observing me, he rose 
up and met me. I extended my hand to him, saying, 
*I am glad to see you, father. Mother feared some 
evil had happened to you, and sent me to see if I 
could find you.' He made me no reply, but taking 
my band in his, walked slowly towards the house. 
His heaving sighs bespoke the deep emotions of his 
soul. Perceiving that he had not yet settled the great 
question of life or death, I offered up my silent prayers 
that God would not leave him in this important hour, 
upon the decisions of which were suspended heaven 
and hell. We had not reached the outer edge of the 
grove, when my father stopping short, clasped me to 
his bosom, and exclaimed in tears, 'O, Edward! 
Edward ! forgive me, O forgive me, my dear son, O 
forgive me.* He never seemed so precious to me 
before. I clasped my arms around his neck, and 
pressed my lips to his cheek, as my only method 
of giving expression to my feelings, or a pledge of the 
forgiveness he sought. On arriving at the house, we 
met my mother in the dining-room. My father, 
bathed in tears, clasped her to his breast. * Will you | 
go with me,' said hel 'I have determined to have 
religion, and accompany our dear Edward; and will 
you go with us, daughter?' (addressing himself to 
my sister, who was just entering the room.) ' Yes, I 
am sure you will both join roe; and here is dear 
Edward who has forgiven me, he will pray for us.' 
So saying, he drew myself and sister, as near into his 
arms as he could, with our mother ; and as though he 
had obtained the assent of all, immediately fell upon 
his knees. * O, Edward,' said he, the big tears still 
flowing down his cheeks — * O, Edward, do pray for a 
wicked father; pray for us all; God has heard your 
prayers, and he will still hear them.' We all bowed 
with him, but the deep emotions of my soul forbade 
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me utterance, and nearly overcame my physical 
strength. In fact I did not kno\f when I commenced 
vocal prayer. I only know I found myself (how long 
after I cannot tell) in the arms of my &ther, our 
voices both mingling in mighty prayer for his salva- 
tion. Our prayers, through the mediation of our 
great High Priest, were heard on high, and salvation's 
tide soon rolled o'er his soul. He sprang upon his 
feet with shouts of praise for God's redeeming grace. 
My thoughts then became wholly absorbed in the case 
of my mother, the dear mother that bore me, on 
whose bosom I had been cherished, and who had 
constantly watched over me with all the affection of a 
mother's heart. My whole soul was drawn out in 
prayer for her immediate conversion. The chariot 
wheels, for a time, seemed stayed, but our supplica- 
tions were incessant My father, who had again knelt 
by her side, tried to encourage by conversing with her, 
or rather he prayed and talked together; praying a 
part of a sentence, and talking the balance. My 
mother and sister were both weeping in bitter accents; 
part of the time praying for themselves, having taken 
courage from the speedy deliverance of my father. 
Their prayers and groans, and the prayers, exhorta- 
tions, and shouts, with which my father seemed over- 
burdened, together with my own prayers, all com- 
mingling together,' produced what would generally be 
termed wild confusion. How long I continued in 
prayer for my mother I do not know, but catching the 
eye of my weeping sister, it occurred to me that I had 
entirely forgotten her — ^that I had not even prayed for 
her at all. Bitterly reproaching myself, and still upon 
my knees, I clasped her to my bosom, and bathed her 
with tears of sorrow that 1 had been so thoughtless. 
I besought God with all my soul for that dear, that 
only sister, that he would enable her to renounce the 
world and all its allurements, and cast her naked soul 
on Jesus for salvation. My parents also prayed with 
me; and while we wrestled the symbol of the divine 
presence was manifest 'Ellen,' said I, *God has 
blessed you.' 'Yes,' said she, (as we bathed each 
others' cheeks in tears,) ' I know I love the Savior.' ' 
On rising from our knees, we found, to our surprise, 
that the morning had dawned. The following Sab- 
bath, we all received the solemn seal of our consecra- 
tion ; and for months our bliss seemed complete. But 
the destroyer came, and they have been carried, one 
after another, to the silent and lonely habitation of the 
dead. Over those countenances, once so fresh and 
lovely, have gathered the cold damps of death, and 
the unfeeling worm now feeds upon those I so fondly 
loved. But two short years had passed e'er they had 
all left me ; but they left in joyous hope — they rest in 
peace. Consumption first poised its fatal dart at my 
lovely sister, and like the early rose, nipped by the 
untimely blast, she soon fell its withered victim. 
While the rose faded from her cheek, and her spark- 
ling eye grew dim in death, joy and hope cheered her 
soul, and lighted up her passage through the dark and 
dreary waves of death's cold flood. A few moments 
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before she left ub, printing upon my cheek the last 

pledge of a sister's love, * Dear brother/ said she, <a few 

months since, your influence snatched me from the giddy 

paths that lead to death, and is now about to introduce 

roe to the home of the blessed. A few minutes, and I 

shall strike my golden harp, and swell my voice to the 

anthems of the blood- washed, with my Savior in 

glory. A few years, and I trust I shall be permitted 

to greet you and our parents all home in triumph.* 

With her head pillowed in my bosom, her happy 

spirit took its flight to fairer climes, and brighter 

scenes. In less than twelve months, my dear parents 

both followed her. I need not detail the incidents 

of their happy exit They bore a similar testimony ; 

and, like her, crossed the raging flood in rapturous 

triumph. Thus, I have been left like the lonely oak 

that bends to the sweeping tempest of the mountain's 

top. The unbidden tear of lonely grief sometimes 

escapes my eye, but the cheering prospect of meeting 

all my * kindred .dear,' 

'When a few more griefs I've tasted, 
When a few more springs are o'er,' 

dispels my gloom, and makes my sorrows lighC 

My friend, Edward, is now on Zion's walls, a faith- 
ful and successful minister of the Gospel. Not only 
his own kindred, but hundreds more of his spiritual 
children will doubtless greet him home to rest. 



TELLING LIES TO CHILDREN. 

We believe that one reason why the world is so 
given to lying is, that parents, in the management 
of their ofispring, pay so little regard to the strict 
truth. The extract, which follows, may be read with 
profit by not a few : 

"Many persons who have a great abhorrence of 
lying, and whip their children if they, detect them 
in it, yet make no scruple of telling^and acting to 
them the most atrocious falsehoods. There are few 
parents who do not do this in a greater or less degree, 
though doubtless without dreaming they are guilty 
of criminal deception. With many, the whole busi- 
ness of managing their children is a piece of mere 
artifice and trick. They are cheated in their amuse- 
ments, cheated in their food, cheated in their dress. 
Lies are told them to get them to do any thing which 
is disagreeable. If a child is to take physic, the 
mother tells him she has something good for him to 
drink; if be refuses, she says she will send for the 
doctor to cut off his ears or pull his teeth, or that she 
-will go away and leave him, and a thousand things 
of the same kind, each of which may deceive once, 
and answer the present purpose, but will invariably 
fail afterwards. Parents are too apt to endeavor to 
pacify their children by making promises they never 
intend to perform. Such promises should be scrupu- 
lously redeemed, though at a great inconvenience, and 
even when inadvertently made. The child's moral 
habit is of infinitely more consequence than any such 
inconvenience can be to the parent" 
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The foUowiiu; narrative is not invented. The writer has 
good reason to Icnow that its leading incidents, and ttie meta- 
physical obliquities and subtilties of L., are all within tho 
memory of living witnesses. More than one reader of the 
Repository will understand the allusions to names and persons. 
Some may eschew metaphysics in a ladies' periodical ; but ft 
were proper and desirable thai females should know what 
devices, in the form of argument, Satan may use to destroy the 
foolish viciin:s of pride of intellect. And the reader may have 
a son or a brother insnared in the meshes of metaphysical delu- 
sion. The narrative will be conducted through several num- 
bers to the conversion of L., who is now a joyful believer, in 
his right mind, and who owes his salvation, in its incipient 
stages, to Mrs. Moffit and her friends. 

"What can be done," said Mrs, Moflit, "for a 
gentleman who listens to all you say, admits his obli- 
gations, confesses his sins, yet goes on, csreless, to 
eternity, pluncring his soul into perdition 1" 

"Indeed, Mrs. Moffit, you mistake. He is far 
onough from these pliant admissions. True, he will 
not dispute with ladies, either because he is too polite, 
or too considerate of their mental deficiencies. But he 
is a subtil Calvinist, as I learn from his dialogues with 
my husband." 

"Dont you think, Mrs. Edwards, that he talks this 
way merely for argument?" 

" O, no ; there's no mistake. He*s a Calvinist, and 
one of the rankest sort He told my husband yester- 
day, that if he were to stab a neighbor at midnight, 
God would inspire him with the maUce, and create the 
volition (I think he called it) of the deed." 

" That is Calvinbm with a vengeance." 

"Yes; but my husband says it is true, honest 
Calvinism, just as Calvin himself taught it, and as the 
standards of Calvinistic Churches maintain it, though 
its features are vailed or softened in the pulpit, so as 
not grossly to offend the public taste." 

"I suspect, Mrs. Edwards, that there is little hope 
of Mr. li.'s conversion ; but he is here a stranger, and 
from his cast of mind will do much good or evil in the 
world. Let us make an efibrt to save him." 

" I think^ he is a man of dreadful principles, and 
were his heart as bad as his head, I should be afraid he 
would turn out a murderer. This Calvinism is a 
dreadful thing." 

"I think badly enough of Calvinism, Mrs. Edwards, 
that you may be sure. But let it pass at present. I 
wish you would take this book to Mr. L., and tell him 
that a lady requests him to read it And while he 
reads, will you join with me in secret supplication 
that God will bless its perusal to his conviction 1" 

" 'Fletcher's Appeal!' Mrs. Moffit, he wont read it" 

"Try him, and if he decHnes, I have no hope. 
If he reads it, he will not escape without some serious 
reflection. Its philosophical cast will suit his taste, 
and must arrest his attention. You know, too, that 
like Moses' ark, it was woven with many prayers. 
Carry it to him, and, if possible, get him to read it" 
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Mrs. Edwards received the book, and bidding her 
neighbor good morning, walked towards home ; pray- 
ing as she went, that Mrs. Moffit*s well meant effort 
might do some good to her stranger guest, though 
her prayer had less of fiuth and hope, than it had 
of charitf and desire. In a few minutes she was 
seated in her own bed-room. It was winter. The 
9 door, as usual, was open into the parlor, where her 
husband and Mr. L. were seated by a large fire, 
holding the following conversation, to which she 
listened with deep and mournful interest 

E. *'Mr. L., let us leave that point, and turn to 
another. You said last evening that man is a free 
agent; I wish to know what you mean by free 
agency." 

L. "That depends on the being to whom you 
refer it God's free agency is one thing, roan's is 
another. Do you ask of human free agency?" 

E. "Of course; man and his powers is the theme 
of our discussion." 

L, "By human firee agency I mean a power in man 
to execute his own volitions. This is a freedom 
which comports with the doctrine of universal divine 
efficiency. It leaves man's agency freCt but not inde- 
pendent. It is free, because it is in harmony with 
choice; it is not independent, because it waits on God 
for its volitions." 

E, "Now, Mr. L., I have one question. In what 
consists the sinfulness of human action?" 

L. "That is a difficult question to answer. If we 
say it lies in the deed, we contradict reason and Scrip- 
ture. If we place it in the volitions or in will we 
seem to make God the sinner, and acquit man of 
blame. Yet there is a philosophical necessity to 
predicate sin of the will; which I do, and resort 
to certain explanations to avoid the conclusion that 
Deity sins." 

E. ''Pray what are those explanations?" 

L. "There is a difference between the aiUJusr and 
the agent of sin. Its author provides for its commis- 
sion, but does not actually commit it The guilt lies 
in commisnont not in provision. God, for instance, 
bestows on man the powers of his nature, the rela- 
tions of his being; and gcnerntes in his bo8om, 
thoughts, affections, and volitions, either good or bad. 
These, in the wicked, are a divine provision for sin- 
ning. But man is the agent for their use, and of 
course man, not God, is the sinner." 

E, "Is not their use inevitable?" 

L, " Certainly-^inevitable, yet free." 

E, "How is that possible?" 

L, "Just as water flows freely, yet inevitably down 
hill; or as vapors ascend spontaneously, yet neces- 
sarily to lofty altitudes." 

E, "But are the flowing waters or the ascending 
vapors blame-worthy' for obeying the laws of nature?" 

L, "No; for they neither descend nor ascend, 
intelligently, or from choice. Man's actions are intel- 
ligent, and by his own suffrage. They proceed from 
and gratify taste. This involves praise or blame; 
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and, of course, warrants and demands either rewards 
or punishments." 

E, "What! when God inspires his tastes — gives 
him by direct donation, for example, a disposition to 
steal, rob, or murder, is he to be blamed or punished?" 

L. " Yes ; for as I just said, it is not the provision, 
but its use which involves sin, and invokes punish- 
ment." 

E, "On this ground, how was Satan to blame for 
tempting Eve, or Eve for soliciting Adam?" 

L, " Satan was acting beyond his sphere. He had 
no right to enter paradise, or to assail its happy 
inmates with temptation. You cannot by any of his 
deeds, illustrate the agency of Godhead. Deity, as 
the Creator and Preserver of all, is a sovereign. He 
may do, righteously, what it would be most flagitious 
for a creature to do. We must keep this in mind. It ^ 
is a principle carefully inculcated in his word. *He 
works all things after the counsel of his own will •* 
and then says, without apology or explanation, * Shall 
I not do what I will with my own?" 

Here the conversation ended for the night But 
just as Mr. L. took the lamp to retire, Mrs. E. stepped 
in, and handing him the book, repeated Mrs. Moffit's 
request that he would " do her the favor to give it a 
reading." He received it with a courteous bow and 
thanks, saying that he would certainly enjoy the 
pleasure of bestowing on it a careful perusal. He 
took the little volume to his room, laid it on the stand, 
prayerlessly laid himself down to sleep, revolving with 
self-complacency and a quieted conscience, the subtil, 
and as he supposed, conclusive reasonings, by which 
sin was shown to be inevitable; and of course — 
though in speculation he did not affirm it — God, and 
God alone, was to be blamed for its malice and its 
miseiies. 

A few days afterwards, Mrs. Moffit called at Mrs. 
E.'s. She felt a solicitude to hear about the book, and 
could not but hope, from the fervor she had enjoyed 
in her devotions, that God was working by it some 
lasting good. 

"I received a little volume from you, Mrs. Moffit, 
for which I return you my sincere thanks." 

"Excuse the liberty I took, Mr. L.; I thought the 
philosophy of the treatise would entertain you; and 
permit me lo add that I hoped a higher good would 
grow out of its perusal." 

" Mr. Fletcher is a livefi/ writer, madam. There is 
French in his style — not quite so profound as the 
Calvinistic school. Edwards is my favorite. His 
work on the Will is the glory of the human mind. 
Do not by this understand that I underrate Mr. 
Fletcher. He is a fine flowing writer, and I thank 
you, madam, for sending me the book." 

" Did you read the * Address,' sir, which follows the 
argumentative part of the volume?" 

" No, madam. I supposed the argument was what 
you designed for me." 

"I would be pleased, sir, if you could read the 
* Address.'" 
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** I saw that it was designed for < seekers of religion/ 
and as I am not a seeker I did not think it applicable 
to my moral state.'* 

'^ Perhaps, Mr. L., it would induce you to be a 
seeker. That is my hope, and in it I solicit you to 
finish the volume." 

*<Do you think, Mrs. Moffit, that we can becomie 
'seekers' when we will?" 

"Yes, sir, I am of that opinion." 

''I thought, madam, this serious state of mind was 
induced, always, by a supernatural influence — by the 
Holy Spirit." 

"Yes, sir; of that I do not doubt; but the Holy 
Spirit is waiting, unless I greatly err, to impart his gra- 
cious influences to every willing heart. He already 
moves you to seek a Savior; and if you yield to his 
gentler drawings, he will greatly increase the influence 
until it becomes a soul-converting energy." 

** There are so many diflfering opinions, Mrs. MoflSt, 
that one not skilled and experienced, is at a loss what 
to conjecture. Some, you know, hold that the divine 
eflSciency operates all moral changes, and that conver- 
sion is an unsought blessing which none can gain by 
pursuing or evade by resisting." 

" But surely, Mr. L., as you do not act on this prin- 
dple in the afiairs of life, you would not make a prac- 
tical application of it in the weighter matters of relig- 
ion. I cannot undertake to argue the disputed points of 
Christian theology. As to the nature of God's super- 
'vision of all things, and its harmony with our freedom, 
you can discourse much better than I ; but do not think 
it presuming when I say that I sought the different 
states of mind, through which a stupid sinner journeys 
into the fellowship of God, and I sought not in vain. 
This makes me solicitous to see others seek, and causes 
me to believe that they will meet with like success." 

"Perhaps, Mrs. Moffit, your seeking and receiving 
-were connected in point only of time, and not in the 
order of cause and efiect." 

" That might be the case, if I were the only success- 
ful seeker. B ut many of my acquaintances have sought 
with similar results." 

" But have you not known some converted who did 
not seekl" 

«• Never one," 

"You will recollect better than I; but I was consid- 
ering the case of Saul of Tarsus." 

"True, sir, he was convicted before he sought, and 
that may sometimes happen. But after his conviction 
he waited three days before the scales fell from his 
eyes. In the meantime, he was put upon seeking, and 
going into the city he prayed, and God showed him 
what he would have him to do." 

"But, Mrs. Moffit, this overwhelming conviction 
has never fallen on me." 

"Nor is it probable that it will. Saul's was an 
extraordinary case. You know that some become 
rich without trade, and some honorable without effort; 
hut this is not the common course of things. Wealth 
generally comes from business and economy, and fame 



from enterprise and prudence. So a few are convicted 
of. sin without a studied diversion of mind from the 
world, or a diligent application to the means of grace. 
But, generally, efforts at devotion go before serious 
and deep conviction. Let me ask you one question. 
Did you ever know a man become religious without 
effortl" 

"Indeed, madam, perhaps — ^I scarcely know — ^I 
think — I believe I am not competent to judge. If you 
please, madam, I will excuse myself, and attend to a 
little writing in my room." 

Mr. L. retired. Mrs. Moffit felt some suspicion that 
his conscience was disturbed ; and was encouraged to 
hope that prayer in his behalf was not wholly in vain. 

This is the opening passage of the later history of a 
man who, bred in' a pious family of the Calvinistic^ 
school, and subject in early life to the rigid training of 
the land of the pilgrims, had gone beyond his precep- 
tors in speculative daring, but had rather fallen short 
of them in practical sobriety. At the early age of 
three his parents had devoted him to the service of the 
sanctuary. The scarlet fever had at that period nearly 
cut short his mortal career. His parents thought his 
recovery almost miraculous, as at one time he was so 
far gone that they doubted if he were not dead. To 
suit the circumstance of his unexpected "coming to," 
his name was changed; and his baptism, hitherto 
neglected, but now hastened by the quickenings of 
parental conscience, sealed upon him a Christian cog' 
nomen which no parent should bestow on her ofi&pring; 
for we hold that every mother should donate to her 
child an agreeable name, such as he will not be 
ashamed of in after life, and whose allusions will not 
be likely to provoke a play of wit and sarcasm <ni its 
mortified bearer. 

Baptized and trained with clerical pointings and 
shapings of all sorts, no wonder that, while ductile in 
temper to the leadings of parental influence, he fell in 
with the family plan, and proposed to fulfill the benev- 
olent intention which set him apart for the " convert 
sion of the world." But, alas! the sequel cleariy 
showed that something more than parental benedic- 
tions is necessary to make men ministers of the Gospel. 

Mr. L. had spent some years in academical study 
with a purpose to assume the clerical functions. And 
he might have proceeded to consummate the design, 
but that nature was too strong for the feeble restraints 
of his ungracious state ; and suffering the tides of sin 
to bear him away, he finally resolved, from a sense of 
propriety, and even of decency, to pursue another 
course. At the time when this narrative opens he was 
far enough from the least desire to become a preacher 
of righteousness. There was a liberality about him 
which hushed all sacred aspirings. He loved nothing 
in religion but philosophical mysteries, and these only 
because they formed grounds of objection to the plainer 
portions of the Bible, and because they afforded him 
themes of debate, and an occasion of displaying his 
fancied skill in metaphysical discussion. 

{To be corUtTtued,) 
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MANNERS AND MORALS. 

"The times," it is continually asserted, *'are worse 
than they ever were before!'* It may be so; but what 
is the testi If the reference is to pecuniaiy results, 
the present pressure must be acknowledged by alL 
But "the times" influence not fortune alone, but also 
character. And let us observe that, concomitant with 
the depression of moneyed concerns is the temperance 
reform ; and, still more important, the present is also 
the era of revivals and of the rapid increase of spirit^ 
ual life. Within a few years a very great change has 
taken place in the public moralities of our country. 
The public is of course composed of units, and in its 
details engrosses the private history of individuals. I 
would introduce to my female readers the story of one 
of their own sex, who lived and died long ago; and 
the facts may be relied upon as coming from the fam- 
ily of the lady herself, and as communicated to the 
writer, and will serve, in one instance at least, to illus- 
trate the influence of "the times" upon private life 
and character. 

It was some thirty years, perhaps, after the Ameri- 
can Revolution that my story takes its date. At that 
time it will be known that temperance had never been 
made a question of public concern; and religion in 
our country had not either the spiritual or the prescrip- 
tive influence which it at present possesses. But the 
outward circumstances of public life were then all in a 
current and easy flow of prosperity, and well calcula- 
ted to betray their recipients into momentary satisfac- 
tions of taste and delight, unfriendly to the stronger 
realities of character. 

Louisa was a native of one of our larger New Eng- 
land cities, then a town. And this town, in the 
by-gone day of our Revolutionary struggle, had been 
the station of great numbers of French, and of British 
officers; and though long since returned to their 
respective countries, they had left many of the man- 
ners and usages of those old European cities behind 
them. There was then, as now, much wealth in the 

town of B ; and these gay officers, billeted about 

in the families of the citizens, had introduced many 
modes and many luxuries to which a new country 
ought not to pretend. They had abetted the pride of 
the old settlers, and introduced artificial distinctions, 
which no country, and least of all a new one, ought to 
aflect. Yet all this took place, gaining on step by 
step, in the iuU of spiritual life, at a town not sixty 
miles distant from Plymouth, the haven and asylum of 
the pilgrim fathers ! 

The aristocracy of New England was not germina- 
ted on the soil, but had been transplanted in its living 
scions from the mother country ; and though an exotic, 
took firm hold and flourished upon our sterile and 
rocky shores. The gentleman of the old country was 
also the gentleman here; and, however unwisely, he 
conformed himself not half as well in his new home, 
in this matter of sentiment, as be did in many instan- 
ces of outward endurance and hardship; for even 
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wealth, potent as it is, cannot in an instant smooth 
the rugged road of the pioneer. And many an emi- 
grant, who had the manliness to cope, good-humoredly, 
with the one, submitted with but ill grace to any 
necessary infringement of the other. In his log cabin, 
his first edifice, he carefully set up his dagon of pride, 
and worshiping it himself, he also demanded for it the 
homage of others. And yet, reader, "these," it is said, 
" were the prosperous days of our country !" There 
are flaunting follies enough now, but not half that sin 
of wiUf intended to divide man from man, as then. 

But Loui^ was of these, and was imbued with a 
full share of their prejudices and predilections. And 
there was notliing about her condition that she half as 
much valued as a couple of old tomb-stones placed 
over the graves of her grand-sires, two or three gcnerap 
tions removed. They were wrought in England, and 
bore each an escutcheon ; and the inscription certified 
that the ashes beneath was once a direct descendant of 
Sir Henry G . *rhis the young girl would some- 
times refer to in the presence of a stranger, satisfied 
that this important fact was already well known to the 
inhabitants of the town. And althouj^ she was poe- 
sessed of an instant perception of the ridiculous in 
others, yet in the weakness of pride she often commit- 
ted herself in a way to excite the derision, at least of 
such as were not themselves quite so highly descended. 
She was, though of a high tone of character, good 
humored, and did not mean by this to offend others, 
but only to exalt herself. For this idea she thought 
there was extenuation in the depressed circumstances of 
her home^ for she was far too aspiring to be content 
with comfort, and ease, and plenty. Her father, who 
was rather a scholar than fei man of business, bad, in 
attempting to better his fortune, been so awkward and 
remiss in the management of affairs, that total and 
irretrievable bankruptcy was the consequence; and 
bis numerous fnmily were now entirely dependent 
upon the grand-mother upon the maternal side. The 
mother, though the only heir of a large fortune, was 
not yet legally possessed of any thing. And her wid- 
owed mother, though the soul of Uberality, was not 
disposed to sell landed property foi current expenses; 
that is, for matters of show, and beyond what she her- 
self deemed adequate to the real purposes of an abun- 
dant maintenance. The production of several good 
farms — half of which in New England is rendered 
annually by the tenant to the landlord — affi>rded her 
ample supplies for this purpose. The surplus over 
household consumption was sold. This together with 
some rents in the city made up the contingent expen- 
ses. In a family of eleven children the tuition bills 
make not a small item of current expenses. And 
clothing for these, besides the adults of the family, and 
a number of servants, left no very large supply for 
articles of expense and fashion. In this particular 
Louisa was somewhat restricted — more so than most 
of her associates. And also she wished that the large, 
substantial, old-fashioned mansion were a httle modern- 
ized, and re-furnished. Yet the richly carved mahog- 
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any furniture suited in reality better to her own idea 
of distinction, than would the more flimsy modeftn 
styles. But who ever saw a young girl (excepting a 
religious one) who could resist fcufiion ! 

The grand-mother — noble woman that she was! — 
had called her daughter with her numerous family, and 
established her here, to preside and to enjoy all that 
her means afforded. Louisa was the eldest daughter 
of the family, with one brother older than herself. 
She was indulged in many respects; yet she deemed 
herself not so happy in her home as if there had 
been fewer interlopers upon her parlor privileges. Yet 
this was a very faulty idea; and had Louisa been at 
all as religious as she ought, she would have considered 
the number of these little ones, being a Providential 
dispensation, as a subject never to be meddled with by 
the speculations of discontent. Had the idea been pre- 
sented to her in this form she would have been startled. 
But she had never been admonished upon subjects of 
this kind ; and whilst she had a world of regard fur 
her young brothers and sisters, she was yet often 
betrayed into impatience at their necessary interfer- 
ences and encroachments. She used to laugh with 
her female friends, and say that "she must really 
get married soon, for that her home grew worse and 
worse." 

Louisa was quite a beauty, and she knew it; yet 
being possessed of a strong and lively mind she was 
diverted from the idea, and never made herself ridicu- 
lous by personal vanity. On the score of her wit she 
was not quite so innocent. By wit wc mean that 
sharp shooting of rejoinder and repartee which is aU 
ways ready and always striving for the mastery. This 
quality is not feminine or amiable. And those who 
affect to admire it in a young lady do so more in com- 
pliance with the taste which tolerates wit in other char- 
acters and in other situations than in that of a young 
lady surrounded by the domestic or the social circle. 
Neither would a girl of less beauty than Louisa have 
been forgiven for possessing so much of it. Let not 
my young reader forget that it, is the satirist who says, 

" If to her lot some humaD errors fall, 
Look on her face and you'll foi^et them all." 

This tendency in Louisa inclined her with all her 
good sense to prefer showy and brilliant qualities before 
the substantial merits of character, and worked out, as 
we shall see in the sequel, its own peculiar results. It 
was at first adopted only in a spirit of levity, but was 
of real disadvantage to her in the event. 

I have said that Louisa possessed a "strong mind 
and good sense." My reader replies that she has as 
yet given no indications but of selfishness and folly. 
I stand rebuked in the expression, and confess that I 
ought rather to have said that she was capable of these 
qualities than that she acted by them, or evinced them. 
Such force of character, however, she was unconscious 
of possessing; and should she for once have been 
charged with weakness or folly, she would first have 
wondered, then resented, and then, perhaps, have ad- 
mitted that it might be so. Had theso«admonitions 



been frequent and occasional, they might have reformed 
her. Had they been timely, the evil perhaps had never 
existed ! Her father thought with many a father that 
the guidance of the daughters belonged exclusively to 
the department of the mother; not reflating how very 
closely that mother's time was employed in the more 
immediate care of the younger children. This, too, 
was a peculiar case; for Louisa's mother had still an- 
other excuse, and this, without disparagement, was 
that she really did not know what was needed. She 
had herself married before she was fifteen years of age, 
and her growing family had left her no time for specu- 
lations beyond the routine of domestic duties. Yet 
there was one way by which these difficulties could 
have been reconciled, and that the simplest way in 
the world. Had the family been religiously trained 
from the beginning, no reader will doubt but all would 
have been well — there had been less wit and more wis- 
dom, less pride and more happiness! 

But, as I have said, in those days the world was gone 
mad with prosperity. This family did like most other 
families. The religious were few, and looked upon as 
a " peculiar people." At that date no wide-spreading 
distress affected the senses, or awakened the heart — ^no 
cloud impended in the distance — the Revolution had 
been achieved, independence established, and the facil- 
ities of the new trade were pouring wealth into every 
mart — the denizens of the "States" were in one un- 
tiring flow of prosperity — the great public were all 
rich! What wanted theyl Not religion! Those 
were " prosperous times " — every thing took care of 
itself. 

I have said that the family I mention had not less 
principle than the generality. Religion was so little 
"in vogue" that if a family owned a pew, paid the 
parson, and carried their children to church on the 
Sabbath, it was thought " respectable enough." And if 
the parents belonged to the communion of the Church, 
the young people were excused — it was " not expected 
of them yet awhile." They were taught, as children, 
their little forms of prayer, and told from time to time 
that "if they were not good, God would not love 
them." And these slight observances, though much 
better than nothing for the children, were possibly 
worse than nothing from the parents— deceiving into a 
notion of duty performed. There was no family altar 
instituted — no specific duties inculcated — no plucking 
out of right eye sins — no pruning of the redundancies 
of character — no straightening of the tree to its up- 
ward tendency. The reformation of feults was mostly 
referred to the test of public opinion, and that was 
referred to the decencies and amenities of life. How 
they got on as well as they did is the wonder ! Yet 
most of them worked it out with " anguish and tribu- 
lation of spirit" at last. 

Louisa, when told that " her petulance would hinder 
her of a good choice of a companion," would reply, 
" I know I am too quick ; and the man who takes me 
will get no angel, though the gentlemen often tell me 
I am one." This latter expression, irreverent as it is, 
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might then be found in every complimentary stanza 
addressed to " the fair.*' It would not now be tolerated 
for its impiety. She would add "with a laugh, **I do 
not look for perfection myself, neither will I ever de- 
ceive any man into believing me perfect" 

In her estimate of her own character Louisa passed 
over her beauty and her generosity of sentiment, but 
was wont to value herself upon her sincerity. This, 
as she was constituted, was precisely the most danger- 
ous idea she could entertain. Her character, it is seen, 
was a bold one ; and this merit of sincerity should 
establish her in her boldness — boldness of sentiment 
and action generally. In the proprieties of her sex she 
was almost a prude. Haughty and aspiring, she 
thought few persons her equals; yet she knew her 
own faults ; but she referred them to a wrong test — 
though to that test she felt superior. She had cultiva- 
ted her mind to the utmost of her opportunities. In 
those days there was no current literature in our coun- 
try. It was not as now, that we are able to glean 
knowledge and ideas from the best minds of the age 
every day in the year. There were not then more than 
two magazines in the United States. So that beyond 
the family library her only resource was the Circula- 
ting Library of the town ; and here she mostly changed 
her books once a day. We know the reading must be 
light to admit of that Now does my reader think she 
has got the clue to her impracticable strangeness of 
character? No doubt this reading, in some measure, 
had its influence. Yet over the "Delia Cruscan" 
poetry, and the romances of the same strain, would 
she laugh by the hour, detecting their fallacies, and 
deriding their absurdity. Yet the genuine chivalry, 
not of the Crusade war, but of personal heroism and 
generosity, divided as they are in their legends from 
vital religion, and falling in with her self-love, and with 
the heroism of her own character, had, no doubt, a 
great share in making her what she was. Her grand- 
mother used to admonish her in these words: "Always 
reading foolish books — read the book of life, thats the 
book to read." Yet the kind grand-mother, though 
not adverse to reUgion, meant by this no4"the Book," 
but only the page of active life. 

Louisa was certainly an extraordinary girl. But, 
says my reader, you have not yet told us any good that 
she ever did. Indeed, I fear, when I would chronicle 
her virtues, I must render only negatives. And yet 
my story may have its moral. Alas ! the heathen vir- 
tues were those for which she was then so much ad- 
mired. Falsehood, of word or action, she never prac- 
ticed, and she never tolerated ; and even less than this 
did she tolerate calumny. Her chanty, whilst it would 
cover the sins of all others, would also claim too large 
indulgence for her own. She was a firm friend, and 
could even exert the magnanimity of putting self aside 
in fevor of one she loved. She never slighted ^n 
acquaintance of inferior station, nor cringed to one of 
high place ; and this was no more that she would not 
than that she could not. But we do not assert that her 
right mindcdness had no mixture of hauteur with it 
3 



Yet she was of a very compassionKte nature^ and re- 
garded not the sufferings of her own kind only, bat 
would turn aside from a worm, or even a reptile, be- 
lieving with Cowper that 

" God, when he decreed them life, 
Intended them a place wherein to live." 

The liberality of giving, too, was hers. She would 
say, how absurd it was for persons asking help to re- 
ceive all sorts of suggestions, when money was the 
one thing wanted, and the expedient at hand. Afler 
she became mistress of funds, she dispensed freely and 
ungrudgingly. One rare quahty, virtue I will call it, 
she possessed — and this should be held up as exam- 
ple to every yoimg reader — it was her entirt fret- 
dom frmn coquetry; and this upon principle. She 
told a friend that it behooved her to be vigilant upon 
this point; "for," said she, "although many of the 
genUemen who affect to admire me do so because oth- 
ers do, yet some, I do believe, may love me ; and how- 
ever derisive my wit is against pretenders, I will never 
tamper with a genuine sentiment If I do not mean 
to many a man, I will save him the humiliation of a 
refusal, if he be not too dull to understand me. Upon 
another idea," said she, "I must be considerate; for I 
am aware that in my warmth of admiration of certain 
qualities I may go so far as to mislead. I must guard 
my expressions in instances where the whole character 
does not satisfy me, and where I would not marry.*' 
And this system she carried out No gentleman ever 
blamed her. Even her most devoted lover, a rejected 
one, afler her maniage and removal to the south, called 
upon her mother and presented a very beautiful song 
in the style of Shenstone, bewailing his own loss, but 
deferring to him " who bore his love away," and con- 
fessing how noble had been her treatment of him. 
This gentleman, though then obscure, was a man of 
great character, and subsequenUy died a distinguishof) 
member of the Senate of the United States. It waa 
here that Louisa, following the bent of her own foible, 
made her mistake. She confessed not only great 
admiration, but also perfect esteem for his character ; 
yet, because he was poor, and she herself poor, she 
would not marry him. She laughed and said that she 
knew full well the wisdom of the saying, that " when 
poverty comes in at the door, love flies out of the win- 
dow." She laughed again, and said that for her part 
she could love an amiable man that was rich as well as if 
he were poor ; and she added more seriously, " although 
I will not marry a man without money, yet I promise 
not to marry for money alone." But her bias being 
strong in this way, perhaps she was in some measure 
self-deceived. 

But my young reader thinks Louisa the most merce- 
nary girl in the world. Is she really more mercenary, 
or only more frank than some others'? However the 
case may be, frankness can neither excuse nor extenu- 
ate any vice of character, and is only one more evi- 
dence how mistaken was our heroine in valuing herself 
upon her sincerity ! 

{To be concluded.) 
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ELECTRICITY. 

In the second Yolame of the Repository, we noticed 
some of the mechanical effects of electricity — ^we shall 
now proceed to others of a somewhat different, though 
not less interesting nature ; and, first, we may notice 
its influence upon, and general connection with, the 
animal functions. It was not until the science had 
been long cultivated, and had advanced in some of its 
departments to a good degree of perfection, that these 
effects began to be noticed ; owing in a great measure 
to the difficulty of accumulating electricity of suf- 
ficient intensity previous to the invention of the 
Leyden jar. 

This, as most are aware, consists of a glass jar, 
coated within and without to near the top with tin 
foil, or other conducting substance. The opposite 
coatings of this jar react upon each other in such a 
manner, as greatly to increase their capacity for the 
electric fluid. 9y this means, we are enabled to 
accumulate vast quantities of it upon a small surface. 
This discovery, which was accidentally made about 
the middle of the last century, opened a new field 
of investigation to the curious in science, and excited 
a degree of interest perhaps never before produced by 
any scientific discovery. The publication of it may 
be literally said to have electrified all Europe. For 
such was the eagerness of all to witness and to feel 
those effects, of which such strange and contradictory 
accounts had been given, that not only were machines 
immediately constructed in almost every city and vil- 
lage; but, for the earlier gratification of excited public 
curiosity, hundreds of individuals were seen traversing 
the country, with their electrical apparatus, drawing 
inunense crowds wherever they moved, and giving the 
shock, in some instances, to thousands at once. They 
were even invited to the palaces of kings, and treated 
with almost princely honors. As a specimen of the 
effects produced upon some of the earlier experi- 
menters, one grave philosopher declared, that he felt 
himself struck in his arms, shoulders and breast, so 
thaflie lost his breath, and that it was two days before 
he recovered from the effects of the blow and fright; 
adding that he would not take a second shock for the 
kingdom of France. (As to the effects of the fright 
there is no reason to doubt.) In another, it is said to 
have produced bleeding at the nose ; and as a preven- 
tive of still farther injury, he was obliged to resort to 
an active course of medicines. These imaginary ter- 
rors were, however, soon dissipated by farther expe- 
rience; and, from being an object of dread, as destruc- 
tive of life, it came to be the grand catholicon, the cure 
of all diseases. This power was exerted either directly, 
or by transfusing into the system the remedial virtues 
of those drugs, through which it was passed to the 
patient But placing some of the more extravagant 
notions to the credit of the novelty of the subject, and 
the crude pholosophy of the times, there is still much 
that is really interesting in the effects produced. It 
seems to act as a sudden and powerful stimulant, 
Vol.111.— 11 



particularly on the nervous and muscular systems. 
If a small shock be passed through the hands only, a 
slight twitching sensation will be felt, extending to the 
wrists or elbows. If, however, a succession of shocks 
be passed through the breast, involuntary sighing and 
tears may be produced, or violent laughter or shouting, 
as the circumstances are varied. A shock of sufficient 
power passed through any part, paralyzes that part, 
the rest of the system remaining unaffected. If it be 
a vital organ, death of course ensues, just as in the 
case of a stroke of lightning. Comparing these para- 
lyzing effects with the power possessed by certain 
animals of benumbing or shocking whatever ap- 
proaches them, it was soon conjectured that electricity 
was the mysterious agent in these wonderful efiects. 
These conjectures, farther investigations have fully 
established. Large portions of the bodies of these 
animals are found to consist of an elaborate, powerful 
electrical apparatus, resembling, to some extent, a 
galvanic battery. The powers of some of these ani- 
mals had been long known ; and while they baffled the 
skill of philosophers in their explanation, were objects 
of superstitious dread to common minds, and usually 
attributed to supernatural agency. Thus the Grecian 
poet speaks of the torpedo. She 

" Calls all her magic from its secret source, 
And through the hook, the line, the taper pole, 
Throws to the offending arm the stern control. 
The palsied fisherman in dumb surprise, 
Feels, through his frame, the chilling vapors rise — 
Drops the vain rod, and seems in suffering pain. 
Some frost-fixed wanderer on the icy plain." 

Modern travelers have discovered other fishes pos- 
sessed of similar powers, and even far g;reater in degree 
than those possessed by the torpedo; sufficient not 
only to secure their prey of smaller fishes, but also to 
cause torpor, and even death itself, in the larger ani- 
mals which unadvisedly intrude upon their domains. 
The atmosphere around us is always, more or less, 
charged with electricity, varying greatly at different 
times. That these electrical changes of the atmos- 
phere sensibly affect both the physical and mental 
systems of man is perhaps beyond a reasonable doubt 
Who does not remember the close and sultry — the 
gloomy, stupifying day, when even the birds seemed 
to have lost their accustomed sprightliness, and to 
droop in stillness, or wing their lazy flight through the 
silent groves; even the insect tribes are mute; all 
nature wears an air of languid sadness; and man's 
countenance seems but to reflect the general gloom? 
And who has not seen 

"As from the face of heaven the shattered clouds, 
Tumultuous rove the interminable sky 1" 
Their darting fires extinguished, and surceased 
Their dread artillery ; " through the lightened air 
A higher lustre, and a clearer calm, 
Diffusive tremble," while *' earth in her rich aiUre 
Consununate lovely smiled." 

The birds hopped from branch to branch, fluttering in 
an ecstasy of bliss, 

" While o'er the swelling mead, 
The birds and flocks comraingliiig played ;" 
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and every nerve of animate creation seemed thrilling 
with delight. 

Again, the well known effects upon the insane 
consequent upon changes of the moon, ' (whence their 
name lunatics,) familiar to all who have had expe- 
rience with them, find their only solution in the 
electrical changes attendant upon the srial tides, occa- 
sioned hy the moon in its varied phases. SSo that in 
order to show the intimate and extensive connection 
of this agent with the animal economy, it is not 
necessary to recur to the modern theory of Animal 
Electricity — ^which has received such unbounded ad- 
miration from men of the highest abilities and deepest 
research, and equally unmeasured scorn and contempt 
from others — which attributes all muscular action and 
all devebpmenis of mind to the proper flow of elec- 
tricity, or magnetic currents. 

If we turn our attention to the vegetable kingdom, 
we shall find this all-pervading agent no less active 
here than in the other departments of nature. Al- 
though comparatively little attention has as yet been 
bestowed upon this branch of the science, yet sufficient 
is known to prove a very intimate connection between 
the growth and perfection of vegetation and electrical 
excitement — so intimate, indeed, that many have been 
inclined to regard it as the principle of life itself. In 
some experiments made upon some of the smaller 
vegetables, they were found to acquire in the course 
of a few hours, when under the influence of an elec- 
trical current, a growth which, under ordinary circum- 
stances, would have required days, or even weeks. 
And it is a fact familiar to every observer of nature, as 
well as to every votary of the muses, that those storms 
which come accompanied by violent electrical phe- 
nomena, are those which contribute most largely to 
the rapid advancement of springing vegetation. It is 

" When to the startled eye the sudden glance 
Appears &r south, eruptive through the clouds; 
And following slower, in explosion vast. 
The thunder raises his tremendous voice with peal on peal, 
Crushed horrible, convulsing heaven and earth," that " heaven 

descends 
In univen»l bounty, shedding herbs 
And fruits and flowers on Nature's ample lap." 

A still farther proof of its extensive influence is 
seen in the astonishing rapidity with which the native 
lichens and mosses, or the less hardy plants trans- 
ferred from more southern climes, are known to spring 
up and ripen their fruits under the intense electrical 
excitement of an arctic summer. Such are some of the 
more prominent laws, properties and effects of elec- 
tricity, as known previous to the commencement of 
the present century. 

About the year 1790 a circumstance, in itself ap- 
parently of little importance, led to a series of experi- 
ments and discussions which resulted in laying open a 
new field of scientific research, and to an advancement 
of science the most rapid, and to a succession of dis- 
coveries the most brilliant, extensive and important, 
perhaps ever witnessed in the progress of human 
learning. 
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On placing a dissecting knife on the muscles of a 
frog, it was observed to produce spasmodic move- 
ments of his legs. This led to other observations and 
experiments, which resulted in the invention of the 
voltaic pile and battery. All that is essential to the 
production of electricity by the voltaic, or as it is now 
more commonly called the galvanic apparatus, is that 
two substances, plsced in communication, be subjected 
to different degrees of chemical action, by means 
of acids, for example— that substance which is most 
powerfully attacked being found to become positively, 
and the other negatively electric. The tension of the 
electricity so produced, as measured by its capacity 
of giving shocks, or affording sparks, depends entirely 
on the number of plates of each substance, irrespec- 
tive of their size; while the quantity is governed by 
the extent of surface, and degree of chemical action. 
The effects produced by the electricity of the battery 
are so perfectly similar to those of the common ma- 
chine, as to leave no doubt of the identity of the 
agent, though modified in its action by different cir- 
cumstances. The common friction machine is found 
to produce electricity of greater intensity, and is hence 
better adapted to giving severe shocks, and affording 
sparks, whilst the battery, producing it in greater 
abundance, is preferable in experiments requiring only 
quantity irrespective of tension, or where a constant 
current is desired. The remaining effects of electricity 
which we shall briefly notice, though they may be 
produced by the machine, are most easily performed 
by the battery. They may be divided into the chemi- 
cal and magnetic. As a chemical agent, the voltaic or 
galvanic currents is one of the most active and efficient 
that we possess. By it many chemical operations are 
easily performed, which would otherwise be extremely 
difllicult, if not impossible. 

Its chemical power was first observed in the decom- 
position of water, oxygen and hydrogen gasses being 
evolved at the opposite poles or wires when a current 
is passed through water. Other bodies being submitr 
ted to its action afforded similar results, each being 
resolved into its appropriate elements; one of these 
elements uniformly appearing at the positive pole or 
wire, and the other as uniformly at the negative. By 
this means, the alkalies and many of the earths, which 
had resisted every previous effort to decompose them, 
were proved to consist of oxygen combined with 
certain metals, then for the first time presented to the 
examination of the chemist But though acting with 
greatest energy on certain bodies, it does not attack 
indiscriminately every compound, but chooses its 
subjects according to certain well defined and highly 
curious laws. 

Thus decomposition is effected only in those sub- 
stances which are conductors of electricity. Again, 
those substances only aie capable of decomposition, 
whose particles move freely among each other. 
Hence, in order to its operation on solids, they must 
be rendered liquid by fusion or solution. Even water, 
though acted upon with the greatest facility in its 
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fluid state, is entirely unafiected when rendered solid 
by freezing. Again, if two simple substances unite 
in several proportions, forming distinct compounds, 
only one of these compounds is capable of being 
directly resolved, viz., that in which the substances 
seem to unite in equal atomic proportions. Thus, 
while the chloride of tin is easily reduced, metallic tin 
and chlorine gas appearing at the opposite poles, the 
bichlorides in those that contain twice as much of 
chlorine, though far more easily decomposed by other 
means, are unaffected by any quantity of electricity. 

Many bodies of this class, however, may be indi- 
rectly analyzed by the decomposition of a second 
substance, and the union of its elements with one or 
both of those of the body under examination. So 
that either directly or indirectly, nearly the whole cata- 
logue of compounds, whether presented by nature or 
art, may be reduced. Bodies which had baffled the 
skill of the most ingenious experimenters, have yield- 
ed to this meaps of analysis; and substances have 
been made known, which, for ages, had eluded the 
most careful observation, and which, but for this 
means, might, for ages to come, have remained in 
their wonted concealment. 

This agent, so powerful in decomposition, has 
pit>ved itself no less efficient in reproducing the 
compounds it has destroyed. Thus, water submitted 
to its action is resolved into its constituent gasses: 
if now these gasses be mixed, and a discharge of elec- 
tricity be passed through them, they are again united 
and water is reproduced. Another most interesting 
class of effects is that produced upon the metals and 
combustible bodies generally. Even gold and plati- 
num, the most intractable of metals, are not only 
easily oxydized, but are melted and inflamed by the 
violence of its heat Gold burns with a white light, 
while that emitted by silver is a brilliant, emerald 
green; that of lead purple. All combustible bodies 
may be inflamed by electricity, and the most infusible 
bodies of an incombustible nature may be melted, and 
even dissipated in vapor. There seems, indeed, to be 
no limit to the intensity of the heat which the chemist 
is thus able to command, except the size of his battery. 

Whenever electricity is employed as a chemical 
agent, whether in the re^solution and re-production 
of compounds, or the oxydation, de-oxydation, or com- 
bustion of metals, tha effect is exactly proportioned to 
ihe quantity employed. It is equally true, that the 
quantity of electricity produced by the galvanic bat^ 
tery varies precisely as the amount of chemical action. 
And in every operation of a chemical nature, from 
the simple evaporation of water, or crystalization 
of salt, to the refined and intricate processes of the 
chemist's laboratory, or of Nature's works, this subtle 
agent is found to be a never-failing accompaniment 
These and other facts, of a similar nature, early forced 
upon the minds of some of the ablest natural philoso- 
phers the belief, th»t chemical and electrical powers 
are in their nature identical— ^hat the peculiar affinity, 
or preference of different substances for each other, 



causing them to enter into new aliianoes with the 
dissolution of older but less congenial associations; 
upon which, as a foundation, the whole superstructure 
of chemistry is reared, is owing entirely to the differ- 
ence of their electrical characters. 

And with every advancement of science, new proofs 
are presenting themselves in confirmation of this 
opinion. In this view, how many of the diversified 
operations of nature and of art, are but varied exbi- 
bilions of the power of this Protean agent 1 The 
crystalization of salt is but the orderly arrangement 
of its particles by this unseen hand — the light of our 
candles is an aggregation of electrical sparks; and our 
common culinary fire, is the wild lightning tamed. 

While the science of chemistry is thus being merged 
in that of electricity, later discoveries afford strong 
grounds for anticipating a similar result in reference 
to magnetism. These sciences have ever been regarded 
as nearly allied ; and each new discovery, as they pre- 
sent themselves in rapid succession before us, is nar- 
rowing down the space that has separated them, multi- 
plying their points of resemblance, and diminishing 
the number of those in which they have hitherto 
appeared at variance. 

The magnet, as is well known, may have its poles 
reversed, or its power entirely destroyed by lightning. 
And, again, bars of iron, by the same cause, may be 
rendered magnetic The same may be done by a 
powerful electrical discbarge. Again, a magnet may 
be made to revolve around its own axis, or around a 
fixed conductor, by means of an electrical current 
Temporary magnets, of great power, may be made 
of simple bars of iron by the galvanic current, capable 
of producing all the phenomena of. magnetism, so 
long as they are connected with the battery. 

On the other hand, the common magnet may be 
made to give sparks, to produce decomposition, to give 
the shock; and, in a word, to exhibit nearly or quite 
all the effects of common electricity. The opinion, 
therefore, seems forced upon us, that it is the same 
agent, in its different developments. 

This principle affords a ready explanation of the 
magnetism of the earth. For by supposing electrical 
currents to circulate around the earth parallel to the 
equator, all its observed phenomena may be satisfec- 
torily accounted for, the magnetism being induced in 
the same manner as in the bar of iron connected with 
the galvanic battery. 

That such currents actually do exist, if not a matter 
of strict demonstration, is yet rendered highly probable 
by the known magnetizing power of the sun's rays. 
Not only are the sun's rays capable of exciting such 
currents by means of their extensive chemical agency, 
but recent discoveries in the department of thermo- 
electricity seem to show that their heat alone is suf- 
ficient for this. Whenever, by any cause, the opposite 
extremities of conducting bodies are made of different 
temperature, the electrical equilibrium ia found to be 
disturbed. Since then the earth, by its diurnal motion, 
is successively presenting its different sides to the 
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operation of the chemical and heating influences 
of the Bun'g rays, it requires but little effort of the 
imagination to suppose, nay we are almost compelled 
to believe, that currents of this nature should be 
produced. And, indeed, so fully competent do these 
causes seem to be, in the present state of our knowl- 
edge, that had we never observed the magnetic power 
of the earth, they might almost be made use of to 
establish a priori, the existence of those phenomena 
which observation has made known to us. The elec- 
tricity thus set in motion, accummulating at the poles, 
and rising in streams into the upper regions of the 
atmosphere to be again diffused over the earth, gives 
rise to those splendid lights which illuminate the arctic 
heavens, and cheer, by their brilliant, ever-varying 
hues, and light, fantastic forms and " merry dance," the 
solitary hours of a polar winter. From the similar 
optical properties of the sun's light, and that of the 
electrical spark, and aurora borealis, and other causes, 
some opticians, with Herschell at their head, have 
been led to the suspicion that the Ught of this lumi- 
naiy, instead of being the result of ignition, is occa- 
sioned by the agitations of an electrical medium 
of great intensity circulating around the body of the 
sun. Should future investigations establish the truth 
of these conjectures, may we not suppose that the earth 
and all the planets are propelled in their orbits by the 
power of those currents, in accordance with the estab- 
lished laws of electro magnetic rotation and th|it 
gravity which binds together the members of the solar 
system, and is seen controlling the motions of the 
stars that twinkle in the imdieasurable depths of space, 
is but another of the infinitely diversified effects of 
this wonder-working agent? 

How do such views enlarge our conceptions of the 
economy of God's government, and increase our 
admir|ition of that wisdom which is capable of pro- 
ducing results the most infinitely diversified, by means 
the most limited — of performing operations of the 
greatest delicacy and minuteness, or of the most 
overwhelming sublimity and grandeur, by the same 
simple and effective agency; under whose direction, 
the same mysterious hand, that is employed in giving 
symmetry and beauty to the crystaled gem, to the 
diamond its sparkling lustre, or shading with inimi- 
table skill the delicate tints of the rose and the carna- 
tion, is again seen shaking the mountains in its 
strength, or extending its sphere pver the vast whole 

which fancy cannot bound. 

"O'er its broad realm, 
Unmeasured and immeasurably spread, 
From age to age, resplendant lightnings urge 
Their flight perpetual"— in wide embrace 
Circling all *' space on opening space that swells, 
Through every part alike so infinite." 
Shapes in its plastic hand the rolling spheres, 
And guides their motions— draws world to world, 
And circling world around its parent sun. 
The sun, obedient to its high behest. 
Round distant centre circling, rolling all 
In orbs prescribed, and beauteous harmony. 
Around the Eternal throne. 

G. W. O. 
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HOPE AND FANCY. 

BT JOHN TODD BRAME. 

The sea-boy, cast upon some lonely shore, 

Doomed to behold his friends and home no more; 

No more to feel affection's fond caress, 

Nor lay his head on friendship's gentle breast; 

Still hopes that some kind bark may reach the strand. 

And take him joyful to his native land ; 

And hope incites him to take every care, 

That none may pass, unnoticed, by him there. 

The small white cloud, borne by the rapid gale. 

He fondly hopes to be some firiendly sail ; 

And as he gazes, he perhaps will smile. 

To think how soon, he'll leave the desert isle. 

And see again the spot that gave him birth. 

And join the loved ones, round the cottage hearth; 

And when *tis fled, still vainly he hopes on, 

At noon and night, from eve to dawning morn. 

But when he sinks beneath the tyrant's power, 
Hope dies, and Fanct rules the final hour; 
The song of his wild native dells she sings, 
And bears him homeward on her airy wings; 
Assumes affection's anxious, soothing voice, ' 

And bids his bleeding heart again rejoice; 
His long-lost friends, like angels, hovQi* nigh. 
And home*s blest comforts, greet his dying eye ! 



HEAVEN. 
There is an hour of peaceful rest, 

To mourning wanderers given ; 
There is a tear for souls distrest; 
A balm for every wounded breast — 

'Tis found above — ^in heaven ! 

There is a soft, a downy bed, 

'Tis fair as breath of even; 
A couch for weary mortals spread. 
Where they may rest the aching bead, 

And find repose in heaven ! 

There is a home for weeping souls. 

By sin and sorrow driven ; 
When lost on life's tempestuous shoals. 
Where storms arise, and ocean rolls. 

And all is drear — ^but heaven ! 

There faith lifts up the tearful eye; 

The heart with anguish riven ; 
And views the tempest passing by. 
The evening shadows quickly fly, 

And all serene — ^is heaven. 

There fragrant flowers immortal bloom. 
And joys supreme are given ; 

There rays divine disperse the gloom ; 

Beyond the confines of the tomb, 
Appears the dawn of heaven! 
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THE PAUPER TO THE RICH MAN 
'TIS the rich man roIHiig past. 

The man of lordly sway, 
And the chilly glance, on the pauper cast, 
Would rebuke me from his way. 

But, alas! my brother, spare 

That look of cold recoil, 
Nor with the pride of thy state, compare 

The garb of want and toil. 

And stay thine alms, for I seek 

These meagre hands to fill. 
No part of aught thy robes bespeak; 

Yet are we brothers still. 

Though thy scorn our path divide — 
Though thou own*8t no brother's heart; 

Yet khall not envy's poisonous tide, 
Our soulsyet farther part 

Hast thou not suffered 1 Years 

Have o'er thee also swept ; 
Thou hast journey'd in a vale of tears, 

Hast thou not also wepti 

% 

Thou art strong, yet hath not pain 

E'er bowed thy haughty head ? 
And the robe of wealth been found all vain, 
A healing balm to shed? 

And thy mind's rich light been lost? 

As thou shrunk'st with icy chill — 
Or in wildering dreams of frenzy tost. 

Then are we brothers still. 

Hast thou still in life's fierce race, 
Swept on with strength unworn? 

Nor dim uncertain aim taken place, 
Of thy strong spirit's scorn ? 

Or hath strange weariness, 

Mid all thy proud renown, 
Hung on thy heart with palsying press. 

Borne its high pulses down? 

Till thou, in the rush of life, 

Stood faltering, sick and chill. 
And thy soul in faintness forgot its strife? 

Then are we brothers still. 

Hast thou not on human worth. 

Too deep a venture laid ? 
And found more cold than the icy north, 

The chill of trust betrayed? 

And felt how like a spell. 

Earth's warm light faded out. 
As from the heart thou hadst loved too well, 

Thou tum'dst ail hearts to doubt? 

Hast thou known and felt all this? 
With many a nameless ill, 



That drugged thy every drop of bliss? 
Then are we brothers still. 

And death ! the spoiler death. 

Who mocks even love's strong grasp — 
Hath he borne nought to his halls beneath, 

Won from thy soul's fond grasp? 

Or hast thou bent to kiss 
The lips, his breath had chilled ? 

And called in dreams of "remembered bliss. 
On tones for ever stilled? 

And stood with bowed face, hid 
By the grave, thy dead must fill. 

And heard the sod on the cofiSin lid ? 
Then are we brothers still. 

Is not deep suffering. 

Upon thy nature sealed ? 
And shall all the gifts that dust may bring, 

Thy mortal bosom shield? 

And hasten we not down. 

To the same low narrow bed ? 
Where the mighty doffs his victor crown, 

And the captive rests his bead. 

Then pass on in thy pride, 

Till earth shall^ claim her part ; 
Yet why shoiUd envy's bitter tide. 

Flow o'er a human heart? 



Original. 

A SONG OF CALVARY. 
Where's love? On Calvary. 
Go there, O man, and ask thyself. 

What else could thus constrain 
The Son of God, upon himself, 

To take thy guilt and sin ? 
Yes, it was love, and love alone — 

Love for our fallen race. 
Which brought Messiah from his throne, 

The pangs of death to taste. 

Where's grief? On Calvary. 

Grief fiU'd the heart of God's dear Son, 

Who bore our guilt and sin ; 
Anguish like his was never known. 

Among the sons of men. 
Anguish for what? For mortal man, 

Who nail'd him to the tree; 
For the just wrath of God was then 

Appeased on Calvary. 

Where's hope? On Calvary. 
There the bright Gospel hope was lit; 

And bursting to a flame. 
Has roU'd in glory onward yet, 

And still must roll the same. 
Till all the heathen know and own 

Him king eternally. 
Who lit the beacon which has shone. 

So bright from Calvary. 
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Original. 
KATRINE. 

**Let not ambition mock tlieir useful toil,* 
Their homely joys and destiny obscure ; 
Nor grandeur hear with a disdainful smile, 
The short and simple annals of the poor." 

It is a trite saying, but nevertheless true, that 
**one half of the world are ignorant how the other 
half live." If there are any amongst my readers who 
would like to be partially enlightened on this subject, 
let them go out into the lanes and alleys of our city, 
and amidst the foreign emigrant population there 
congregated, they may study humanity under a new 
phase, and perchance may learn* much to satisfy them 
with their own condition in life, let that condition be 
almost whatever it may; for there they will find 
decrepid age and helpless infancy, and infirmity strug- 
gling with want and a host of untried evils in the 
home of the new emigrant. And yet have I seen all 
these difiSculties combined with as much of sentiment 
and Christian philosophy, as wduld '* point a moral or 
adorn a tale;** so Ami the writer need not wander 
beyond our own borders for matter of deepest interest 
for the pen. And could a certain good physician 
of my acquaintance, like a trans-atlantic brother, be 
induced to turn diarist, I am persuaded that many 
events might be brought before the public, as having 
occurred within the circle of his own practice, of as 
thrilling interest as those already recorded in the diary 
referred to, and equally acceptable to the reading 
world. For where can the heart be so well read as in 
the chamber of sickness and death ! There the most 
determined actor lets fall the mask, and the moral 
painter has the fairest opportunity for the exercise 
of his art ; and there also the Christian physician may 
catdi the lights and shadows of the spiritual sufiferer. 

It was on the 5th of April, 1843, a day deeply 
engraven on the heart of many, and on the memory 
of all, that I date my story ; the day when our city 
was celebrating the triumphs of temperance, and when 
hundreds, or rather should I say thousands, of the 
risen dead, who one short year before (having blotted 
out the image of their Maker) were lying prone in 
the dust, might now be seen lifting up their standards 
and their voices in the good cause. It was on this 
day, after having left the whole procession as I 
thought in another part of the city, that I was wend- 
ing my way homeward, and at the corner of Race 
and Fifth-streets, I encountered another branch of the 
procession, composed chiefly of young girls, all neatly 
and tastefully dressed, their faces wreathed in smiles, 
and a song of rejoicing on their lips. Being unable to 
proceed on my way, I fell in with the multitude 
of gazers standing on the side pavement waiting their 
transiL Near me, amidst this heterogeneous crowd, I 
soon noticed a young female, possibly siiteen years 
of age, with an abstracted, despairing face, so nnsuited 
to her years, and to the pageant before her, that I 
■canned her closely. 
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Her features bespoke her a foreigner, her dress told 
of her poverty, and her sadness of her unhappiness; 
my feelings were touched, and I felt a three-fold 
interest awakened within roe ; I now observed that she 
held in her hand, or rather clutched an empty phial, 
which seemed to be the sole object of her care. Af^r 
lingering perhaps fifleen or twenty minutes, and 
thinking, I suppose with the rest of us, that the line 
was interminable, she watched her opportunity, and 
when there occurred a little vacancy in the ranks she 
darted through to the opposite side of the street, and 
with so detei mined an air, that I kept my eye upon 
her. Presently I saw her enter a druggist's store on 
the corner. I remembered the phial and feared she 
might be seeking some unholy potion, and I made my 
wsy through the crowd with what haste I could, 
determined to learn her errand. When I reached the 
door, she had been served, and was just leaving the 
store, and raising her eyes she addressed me by name. 
I now found that it was Katrine, and I feared no evil. 
This was a young German girl that I had frequently 
seen at the house of my friends some three years 
before, but who had entirely out-grown my recollec- 
tion. Katrine was the eldest daughter of a poor 
family consisting of six children, who had emigrated 
from Germany some five or six years previous. The 
father was some sort of a mechanic, and the mother 
a neat-handed, industrious woman. But on their 
arrival in this country, they thought, with their young 
family, it was the most economical plan, and the surest 
safe-guard to the morals of their children, to purchase 
a small piece of property in the vicinity of the city, 
and turn their attention to the raising of fruit and 
vegetables for the market; and this plan was soon 
carried into effect. Thither they removed with their 
family, and began with German enthusiasm their 
horticultural pursuit; and for a brief space they were 
all well and happy. But the climate soon proved 
ungenial to the mother, and she was attacked with 
neuralgia in its most excruciating form, and after 
sufiering for several months she was deprived of the 
use of her hands, and soon afterwards of her feet, and 
for nearly five years she has now been confined to her 
bed, incapable of helping herselfl She is a constant 
witness to the over-wrought exertions of her young 
family, and yet no murmur escapes her lips; she 
manifests no impatience of spirit, although her suf- 
ferings are often acute, as well as protracted. The 
father soothed and commiserated her with great kind- 
ness; but the laboring poor have little leisure for the 
indulgence of tender emotions; and he had often to 
leave her to the care of the girls, whilst he and the 
elder boys worked in the field for their daily support 
Thus, at the tender age of thirteen, Katrine became 
nurse for her parent, and foster mother to the younger 
children. No wonder, then, that she should look 
thoughtful and pensive. Her poor, sufifering mother, 
when free from pain, strove to cheer her by bemg 
herself cheerful, and conjured her ** never to feel sad 
while she was permitted to enjoy health." But their 
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Gup of affliction was not yet full. After they had 
been bat a little more than a year in their new home, 
and when their stock of poultry, and other domestic 
comforts had increased around them, an(^ their fields 
began to reward them for their labor, the father was 
struck down by the felling of a tree, and taken up for 
dead. He was soon resuscitated, however; but was 
found to be so injured in the spine that he has ever 
since been a helpless cripple! It was at this crisis 
of things that I first became acquainted with Katrine. 
The family now removed to the city, where they could 
have the aid of the benevolent, and they were visited 
and almost supported by their charities. There were 
kind hearts deeply interested in Iheir sufierings; and 
foremost amongst these were the friends whom I was 
then visiting. They encouraged Katrine to call upon 
them for any little comfort for her parents ; and well do 
I remember with what humble thankfulness these and 
some ready-made garments were received. And this 
fiimily, poor as they were, had soon a melancholy 
opportunity of manifesting their grateful remembrance 
of one of their benefactresses. This they did in a very 
touching manner. Mrs. R. died in the winter of 1840, 
and the day following her decease there was a heavy 
fiUl of snow, filling the streets, and impeding the 
door-ways, but they did not permit it to lie long 
near the house of their deceased friend. The whole 
family of children, male and female, assembled, with 
their brooms and shovels, and having quietly swept 
the large area, to accommodate the funeral attendants, 
they mournfully withdrew ; gratitude having suggested 
to these children of poverty the only token of respect 
they had it in their power to show on the occasion ; 
and it was just such an one as would, for its simplicity 
and sincerity, have found acceptance with my departed 
friend. My other friend, their other benefactress, still 
lives to dispense, with liberal hand, continued benefits, 
and long may it be before they are called to mourn 
her departure. But to return to the druggist's store. 
Katrine's present errand I learned was to procure 
morphine for her mother. This medicine was a severe 
tax upon the little money that passed through their 
hands; but then it always acted like a charm upon 
her painful disease, and soothed her into quietude, and 
Katrine believed in her heart that her mother would 
not have been living but for its sanative virtues. This, 
then, was the reason why she looked with so much 
interest upon the receptacle for this restorative. Her 
mother was suflf^ng at home, and the pageant was to 
her nothing but a hindrance in her way, and thus she 
eagerly pressed forward, forgetful of every thing but 
the performance of her duty. It is under circum- 
stances like these that the human heart is purified 
from the dross of selfishness, which is often mixed up 
with its seeming disinterestedness. Thus it becomes 
disengaged, as it were, from the outward influences 
of life, and while counting up the mingled mercies 
of its lot, loses the sense of its bitterness. This is 
the seed-time too for the Holy Spirit; and, O, how 
many have found it "good to have been afiSicted." 



" To be resigned when ills betide, 

Patient when &vorg are denied, 
And pleased wiih favors given; 

This, surely this is wisdom's part, 

This Is that incense of the heart, 
Whose savor smells to heaven I" 

These were Katrine's darkest days. God saw her 
goodness, and rewards her even in this life, by bestow- 
ing upon her a protector and friend. A young coun- 
tryman of her own, of great moral worth, who had 
been long looking on with admiration at her filial 
piety, and nothing deterred by the needy and helpless 
situation of her family, has nobly offered to wed 
Katrine, and become an inmate and co-worker for 
them all. How rarely, amidst the rich in the higher 
ranks of life, do we meet with such disinterestedness! 
There the first germ of sympathy is often checked by 
some circumstance of artificial life, and turning from 
the holy fountain of nature, they woo and wed with- 
out giving the heart a voice in the decision. Such 
is the foundation they lay for married happiness! 
And the result usually justifies the conditions of this 
contract. I suppose before this, Katrine is a bride. 
When I last saw her, there was a quiet, subdued 
happiness in her whole manner, and the sunshine 
of the Spirit was beaming in her countenance; and 
I was told that they wefb preparing for a double cere- 
mony, and were to give themselves to God and each 
other, on the opening of the new year, by becoming 
members of the German Methodist Church. 

C. A. B. 



MEDITATION. 

Onk ancient traveler I love especially to recall. 
Dear to my heart are the reminiscences of fitther 
Abraham's history. His faith, his obedience, fain 
would I copy. He hears the voice of God, **Out 
from thy country, from thy kindred, from thy father's 
house'*^*and he obeys. He is told that "as the stars 
innumerable, so great shall be his seed." And again, 
" His seed shall be in bondage." No matter what it 
is, it comes from God, and he receives it All is alike 
to him. God*s will is good, whatever it may be. 
Step by step he follows in the leadings of God's 
providence. O how many call themselves God's chil- 
dren, and profess to take his word for their guide, and 
yet rebel at his providences. Not so did Abraham. 
Isaac, the beloved son, the child of promiaej he offers 
at God's command. Isaac is offered up, and yet he 
lives. So when self is crucified, our souls reflourish, 
bloom with better life. 

Good old pilgrim! One of the first born into 
heaven from this dark and sinful world ! Joy springs 
up in my bosom to think that I shall see and know 
thee. O that like thee I might pursue on earth a 
steady, onward, upward course. *When I feel my- 
self a pilgrim, I will remember Abraham. When 
God's providence is dark, I will think of Abraham, 
and will submit to all my Father's will. — (xuide to 
Christian Perfeciion. 
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MUSINGS. 

** While I was musing, the fire burned." — Precious 
are the hours, sacred to God, to holy meditation, when 
the mind, disencumbered of earthly cares, is left free to 
follow the movement of the heart "When by close 
contemplation, spiritual things become living realities, 
and act with power upon the mind and heart Give 
me the daily hours of sacrifice, a time and plcux sacred 
alone to God ; and then my soul will gather strength 
and prosper. Cares may encumber and press upon 
me, but I rise above them; the hallowing influence 
which I here receive extends itself through all the 
busy scenes of life ; it leaves an edge of brightness on 
the darkest hours. God is here ! the Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost! What support, what consolation! The 
secrets of the heart are all revealed. Here holy tears 
are shed — soft tears of penitence, of godly sorrow. 
And here is heard, speaking to the heart, that voice 
of the sacred word which says, " Thy sins are all far- 
given thee," O, the untold bliss of that heart which 
asks and receives forgiveness. Yes, believingf we 
rejoice with joy unspeakable. Here the joyful conse- 
cration is made of soul and body unto the Lord, and 
here is heard that same voice of the holy word which 
says, ** I will receive you, J wUl be ^ Father unto ycu" 
Who can paint the feelings, and give the true expres- 
sion of that heart, that thus exults in secret, possessing 
the bliss of being an adopted child of God, an heir 
of glory ! We will call it praise and adoration, but it 
partakes of angel worship, and mixes with their hal- 
lowed songs. How the cloud of incense rises ! how 
many hearts are now in unison ascending upward ! 

Precious in the eyes of God are the jewels of the 
Savior's crown. Though far ofl^ they sparkle, beam- 
ing with his radiance. Yes, the Savior knows and 
loves his own reflected image. We may come, then, 
to the secret place, and greet his smiles with holy 
delight What spot so dear, as the chosen one of our 
retirement 1 What hour to be compared with that 
which brings us to the banqueting chamber, where we 
may feast on the love of Jesus at the twilight hourl 
What a gathering is there to the secret place, each to 
his own loved spot! There is a mingling of the 
shades of light and darkness. Fit emblem of the soul, 
midway between earth and heaven. As truly as the 
light and darkness are commingling, so are the aspira- 
tions of those holy hours uniting us to God. We will 
greet the hour of prayer, with something of those 
feelings with which we expect to enter heaven. It is 
next to heaven to be alone with God ; or rather, where 
God is, there is heaven. 

♦*/ am the vine, ye are the branches" — Nature 
answers her noblest end, when she is made to represent 
eternal, living truths. God has so made use of it, he 
so instructs us by it, that wherever we turn our eye, 
we may gain a spiritual thought, a deep impression 
of heaven-bom truth. Nature becomes life and powe> 
to the spiritual mind. What words can express so 
truly the union of the soul with Christ, as the words, 
'* I am the vine, ye are the branches !" Who can add 
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a second thought to increase the power, the vividness 
of the impression? We, who love the Lord Jesus, 
who feel the union, admire the simile, and know of a 
surety, as cleaves the branch unto the vine, so cleaves 
our soul to Jesus. As truly as that gathers life and 
strength from its union with the stock, so our life 
comes from him. And when we see the withered 
branch cut off and lying dead, our hearts tremble lest, 
by reason of sin, we lose our vital power, our union 
with our Savior, and become twice dead. This is the 
union, his heart received into our own, and our hand 
securely held in his. Each whisper of his love, each 
soft reclining of the soul, and each cross, each needful 
chastening, binds stronger and stronger the soul to 
Jesus. The meanest service, if there can be a mean 
service which love imposes, and which love bears, 
becomes a delight to the soul, in union with him. 
Yea, he himself bears the yoke and sustains the 
burden. Up the rising steps she leans on her beloved, 
and he upholds her. And instead of fainting, the soul 
rises, as on eagle wings ; and as she soara aloft, she 
chants forth sweetest strains of love and praise to her 
Redeemer, her upholder. As Christ is one with God, 
so are his disciples one with him. Who can describe 
this union, but he who partook of it, and who illus- 
trates it to us, by the vine and the branch ? And are 
not the disciples one with each other, grafted into the 
same stock, hanging on the same stem! Yes, they 
are one. Praise, everlasting praise, for one harmonious 
centre; one source of strong attraction which binds in 
close affinity discordant hearts, and makes them one. 
Yes, our thoughts and feelings all converge and centre 
in our blessed Jesus. From him all our light and 
glory issues, and though far from the centre, and far 
from each other, the rays diverging east and west, and 
north and south, yet is there sweet attraction, and we 
are one. Shines not the same glory also on the heav- 
enly company, meet we not in the same centre 1 Yes, 
we are one circle ; they on the inner, we on the outer 
ring. O, ye celestial ones, I greet you from this fst 
off country, and I hail you blessed.' And I hear you 
echo back, " Blessed, peace too on earth," Yes, peace 
in the bosom of him that is united to Jesus. But 
more blessed to be there! to live in the unclouded 
sunlight of his presence, and to know that he will 
never cease to shine on me, nor I to gaze on him ; to 
be where I shall never, never sin ! Sometimes I think 
of Enoch who was not — God took him. And of 
Elijah carried on the wings of love, with swiftest 
speed to heaven, and of that blessed company, one 
after one, who fiaill asleep in Jesus' arms ; and my turn 
will come. I will, God helping me, preserve the 
union of my soul with Jesus, and then whether I live 
or die, whether I wake or sleep, I shall live together 
with him. — Guide to Christian Perfection. 



The keenest abuse of our enemies will not hurt us 
so much in the estimation of the discerning, as the 
injudicious praise of our Mends. 
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Original. 
SOUTH AMERICA. 

I HAD, for some years, entertained a strong incli- 
nation to visit South America, especially for the pur- 
pose of making a tour through the unexplored wilds 
of its interior. My health, which had become im- 
paired under the rigors of a northern climate, rendering 
it necessary for me to seek a more genial one for its 
restoration ; and having some little business of a com- 
mercial character to adjust in one of the Brazilian 
provinces, all obstacles to the gratification of my long 
cherished desires were removed. By the particular 
request of a literary friend, I had made copious 
sketches of incidents occurring on the passage, but 
they are generally too unimportant for the public eye. 
At sea, especially after the lapse of twenty-five or 
thirty days, without seeing any thing but the wide 
waste of waters, any little event that breaks the 
monotony of the scene assumes a wonderful impor- 
tance. Even the harpooning of a boneto, or the 
catching of a skipjack, affords matter of gratulation, 
converse, and discussion, for hours. After a passage 
prolonged, by light winds and calms, to fifty days, we 
made Cape St. Vincent, the eastern extremity of 
South America, and distant some eighteen miles from 
Pemambuco, our port of destination — ^the beautiful 
harbor of which we entered in the course of the day. 

The first important thing of interest that attracts 
the attention of the stranger, on approaching the 
Brazilian in this section, is, the countless swarm of 
fishing swacks, or, as they are called by the natives, 
catawarands. They are not so remarkable for their 
number, (though past computation,) as for the rude 
manner of their construction, the purposes to which 
80 rude a thing is applied, and their wonderful sailing 
qualities. The catawarand is constructed of from 
three to six cork-wood logs, (the number varying 
according to size,) which are from eight to twelve 
inches in diameter, and twenty-five to thirty feet in 
length. These logs are listened together, beside each 
other, by mortising, and putting three pieces of joist 
through the whole, thus making what tve should term 
a raft. Each end is then brought to a point by 
hewing from the sides and bottom, tapering regularly 
some eight or ten feet from the end. This constitutes 
the entire hulk of this, to me, marine wonder. Its 
sail, which is very large, and of the lattice form, (three 
cornered, or nearly a triangle,) is fastened to a mast 
having a joint, or hinge, about two feet from its lower 
end, so that the mast and sail are both hoisted together, 
and are stayed up by wooden stakes and rope braces. 
The conveniences for the navigator or fisherman are 
of a piece with the rest of the ship, the whole con- 
sisting of a small rude seat for each, some two feet 
high, so as to keep its occupant out of the water. 
The Brazilian never allows his catawarand to remain 
in the water over night, unless at sea with it In fact, 
he does not leave it, on landing, without taking it high 
and dry out of the water, and turning it up on its 
side ; which, from its extreme lightness, be is able to 
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do with but little assistance. This ^ done to prevent 
its becoming water soaked, which would materially 
injure its sailing qualities. That such a thing should 
have been invented for use in rivers and bays, I 
could have imagined. But that it should come into 
general use for braving the tempests and billows of old 
ocean, to the extent that it has in Central Brazil, I 
could not have supposed. Even in the roughest 
weather they are seen far at sea, riding the tempest 
equally with the finest ship. From their extreme 
lightness, and small draught of water, they are able 
to outrsail the finest vessels that have ever been builL 
I was, indeed, really chagrined to see these rude things 
constantly passing us, sailing two miles to our one, 
though we were in a &st sailing vessel. An average 
of not less than one hundred arrive at and leave 
Pemambuco per day. Voyages of ten and twelve 
hundred miles were formerly performed on them, but 
they do not commonly go down the coast with them, 
at the present day, more than two or three hundred. 
The entrance into the harbor of Pemambuco from 
sea, is one of the most wonderful transitions imagina- 
ble; and upon a stranger produces almost a magic 
effect, especially if the wind be high outside at the 
time of entering. I do not now speak of the splendid 
scenery with which the whole bay is so beautifully 
decorated, nor of the magnificent coral reef forming 
the harbor, which, for grandeur and magnificence, is 
really unparalleled, and is beheld by every foreigner 
only with wonder and admiration; but simply the 
passing from the broad heaving ocean to the Ibvely 
bay where all is ciilm and still. There is nothing that 
bears comparison to it, in entering any other port in 
the world. A correct description of the entrance will 
justify, I think, the above remarks. The harbor is 
not more than twenty-five or thirty rods wide. It is 
formed by a narrow coral reef about twenty yards 
wide, extending several miles, nearly parallel with the 
shore. Inside of this reef glides, as smooth as glass, 
the still waters of the bay. A small river, which 
passes through the bay to the sea, creates a current 
sufficient to make the surface of the water perfectly 
smooth, except at flood-tide, when the waves breaking 
over the reef, create a very slight motion. Outside, 
(only some sixty feet from where exists this almost 
unbroken stillness of the waters,) the waves of the 
broad Atlantic, with not an obstacle for thousands 
of miles to check their perpetually increasing power, 
break with awful majesty and grandeur. Coming in 
from sea, vessels double directly round the point 
of this reef, not more than twenty yards distant from 
it, and proceed directly up the narrow harbor. The 
distance from passing the end of the reef, where tem- 
pests blow and billows roll, with all the fury of mid 
ocean, to the place of anchorage, where not a ripple 
moves the surface of the waters, is not more than sixty 
yards. The effect produced on me by this singular 
transition was past description. I sought similitude 
almost in vain. I could only compare it to the dying 
hour of the saint of God. One moment he is tossed 
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upon the waves qf time, the swelling tide of tempta- 
tion besets him, and the high billows of death finally 
sweep over him, but the next moment his bark is 
safely moored, where the tempest has ceased, the bil- 
lows are hushed, and the raptures of heaven awake to 
the song of his triumph. 

The coral reef forming the harbor, to which I have 
already referred, is the most wonderful and important 
formations of its kind. It is, indeed, the admiration 
of the world. As was remarked to me by an English 
gentleman while viewing it, the combined wealth and 
skill of the ancients or modems, could never have 
formed such a harbor; and yet this magnificent pile, 
extending many miles, had been reared up by one 
of the most minute insects, in defiance of the raging 
billows, and rendered an effectual barrier to ocean's 
mightiest waves. Its external has the appearance 
of countless myriads of little insects imbedded in, and 
forming its surface, the color of which is mostly a 
light brown. There are, however, veins of various 
colors coursing in different directions through the 
entire mass, amongst which are some of the most 
brilliant hues imaginable. The color of the internal 
of the coral is a light flesh, with a shading of green. 
I visited the reef several times, and could never con- 
sent to leave it, till compelled to do so by the swelling 
tide. It is, indeed, a sublime spot for meditation. 
While there I could not but contrast the greatness 
and wisdom of man, or rather his weakness and folly, 
with the wisdom and power of his Maker. Turning 
my eyes to the shore, the busy hum of man's highest 
designs (generally measured by a few glittering dol- 
lars) presented itself in all its insignificant littleness, 
when contrasted with the scene at my other side. 
Here the deafening roar of mountain billows breaking, 
bespoke the grandeur of a God, whose measure is 
infinity, whose duration eternity. 



THE PHYSICIAN'S WIFE. 

**Iir one of the fireezing days of our climate, a 
young physician, but recently married, invited his wife 
to accompany him on a visit to one of his patients. 

«<*You are romancing, James; what, visit a family 
without an invitation or exchanging cards V 

***In this family, my dear Amanda, there is no 
ceremony of cards,* said James, * but they will not be 
the less pleased to see you.* 

** *I never used to go to dee our people in this way,' 
said Amanda, thoughtfully ; * but,' continued she, afler 
a short deliberation, 'I'll go with you, James, any 
where.' 

"They passed from the handsome street of their 
residence to a public square, and crossing over, entered 
a small alley, in which Amanda saw a row of houses 
built in a manner that showed that they were for the 
laboring class. Crossing the whole range, they entered 
the last house, and at the first door Dr. Ledson gave a 
gentle rsp, A woman opened it, and welcomed him. 
3 



<*Two chairs were immediately set, one with the 
back broken o% the other rackety and unstable. 

" Before the fire were two little children seated on 
the hearth making a noise, which the attendant females 
vainly endeavored to quell. A girl about ten years 
of age came out of a small pantry bed-room and smiled 
as she spoke. 

*'In a large rude chair sat a thin female. She 
rocked herself incessantly. She looked up when Dr. 
Ledson addressed her, but neither smiled nor spoke. 
Her complexion was sallow by sickness, her lower jaw 
had fallen from its sockets, and her teeth chattered 
with the vain endeavor to close the mouth. 

** At receiving the nourishment at the hand of her 
companion, she seemed revived. 

'* * I am glad to see you, doctor, though I had hoped 
to have been released from my wretchedness before 
now. I do not complain, but my bones have started 
through my skin, and I sufier' — she shivered and 
stopped an instant. 

*< < I thought it very hard when I lost my baby last 
summer; but I see it was kind; what would have 
become of it now 1 I must leave these, as young as 
they are, to take care of themselves, and my husband 
is none of the steadiest.* 

"She did not weep, she was past that human 
feeling. Amanda looked on with silence. She had 
learned more of life's state from this scene, than she 
could have acquired from volumes. She now felt a 
wiser woman at eighteen, than she would otherwise 
have been at twenty-five. 

"It brings down all our vanity and little repinings, 
to see a spectacle of such woe. Even the almost total 
insensibility of the sick was more touching than ordi- 
nary sorrows. It gave a feeling of so much that must 
have been endured before. 

" *Is this your sister?' said the woman. 

"*No,' said James, and Amanda smiled as be 
replied, * it is my wife.' 

" *Li it your wife?' said she, showing some vivacity. 
How sweet she looks! Can she sing? O, can she 
sing, 'I would not live always?' 

" How often had Amanda sung that carelessly before. 
She felt awed and humbled now by every syllable that 
floated on her rich tones around the narrow apartment 

" The dying looked up so thankfully, that she even 
looked pretty, as a light hectic relieved her livid coun- 
tenance. She said audibly, * I hear the angels singing 
now around me,' and then relapsed into a monotonous 
groan of weariness. 

"The little girl shook hands beseechingly as the 
young couple left, and in a subdued voice Amanda 
whispered, * We will take care of you.' 

" Who like the physician, save indeed the minister, 
is called to see human nature in every shadow of a 
tint? The rich and the poor, the delicate and the 
coarse, the learned and ignorant, come before him 
without disguise. 

"Amanda thought before that she had loved her 
husband; but luxury b a dead-sea atnu)6phere, in 
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which the noble passions sicken and lie motionless. 
She clung to James* arm as he returned home, with a 
feeling of devotion to him that she had never imagined 
before ; and in the pleasure she experienced in so soft- 
ening the sorrows of her fellow creature's poverty, she 
found every day new cause to rejoice in having shared 
her fortune with one, who, if he brought to her no 
addition of the earth's wealth, had taught her there is 
a way of employing it that will awaken delight/* 



THE LORD IS MY SHEPHERD. 

Who can understand like David the beauty of this 
simile? Himself a shepherd, with a shepherd's hearty 
he watched the sheep. See him on the mountain, 
leading them forth from green to greener pasturage; 
over the hilis and through the valleys they follow on, 
in beautiful submission to their leader. Now by some 
pleasant spring they stop and drink. Then to some 
cool refreshing shade he leads them, where they lie 
down and rest Each little lamb is gathered to its 
mother's side and sleeping. David is awake, and 
watches to defend them from all danger. It was thus 
in rural simplicity, in honest employment, that David's 
heart was nurtured, his early associations formed, 
which in after life are to be brought out, and spread 
over a vast field of mind and heart. Age after age 
has rolled away, and yet the songs of David are 
rehearsed, as full of life and beauty, as when they first 
were uttered. Methinks he held much converse with 
nature in the open fields, under the broad canopy 
of heaven; watching the stars, the rising and the 
setting sun, the opening bud and blossom, and the 
fading, withered leaf. The gentle breeze and gurgling 
brook made music in his ear. The raging wind, the 
thunder's crash and the lightning's gleam, all had 
their charms for him. From that harp of his, seated 
on some grassy hillock's side, I hear a plaintive strain, 
in unison with the calm of nature on a summer's eve. 
And in the early morning hour, when birds awake to 
mirth and music, methinks his soul caught the same 
tone of gladness, and his merry heart rang praise. As 
a child, he talked with nature ; and nature answered. 
In her ten thousand forms and tones she spoke to 
him, although no speech nor voice was heard. 

The Lord is my Shepherd. How can David want 
with such a shepherd as the living God ? To life, to 
beauty, he restores his soul. Blots out his sins, and 
leads him in the paths of righteousness. He may 
bathe his soul in light and love. The living God is 
inexhaustible, and God is his ; his rock, his refuge, his 
buckler, his high tower, the home of his salvation, is 
the Lord, the mighty God. David, so full did thy 
heart gush forth to God, so many and so loud thy 
praises, it may be we had rendered unto thee more 
praise than is man's due, did we not mark thy fall. 
'Twas to the shepherd's heart the story of that "one 
ewe lamb" waa told. Back on himself recoiled his 
indignation. Bowed as a buhrush to the earth he 
bewails bis guilt before the Lord. 



The Lord is my Shepherd. Far from the angry 
toil and strife of life, I wander by my Shepherd's 
side. I mark the path he treads, and follow on. I 
listen to his voice, which calls me from the forbidden 
paths of sin. Sweet is the Shepherd's voice, and kind 
the words he speaks. Not more soft distills the gentle 
dew, than fall upon my ear his gracjous words. My 
soul is happy while I follow him. Wheresoever be 
leadeth, I have bound my heart to follow. — Guide to 
Chriiiian Perfedion, 



EARLY PIETY. 
An early grave is the lot of millions of our race. 
Like the fair blossoms of an uncongenial spring, they 
come forth only to perish. A third part of the young 
are destined to an early tomb; and what but early 
piety can prepare them for such a destiny? The 
expiring child, who has been taught to fear her God, 
and to lisp the precious name of her Savior, is in a 
more envied position than the most renowned philoso- 
pher, in all the height of his discovery, who has not 
sat down, as a little child, at the feet of Jesus. O, the 
sweet peace, the calm and holy serenity, the bright 
and joyoivs hope, which play around the dying pillow < 
of the young Christian, as she combats the last enemy, 
and prepares for her heavenly flight ! We have seen 
her, in life's bright mom, ere yet the heart was sad- 
dened with care, longing to depart and be with Christ, 
which is far better; we have seen the glassy eye 
brightening and sparkUng with the hopes of immor- 
tality; we have heard the faint but fervent prayer 
poured from quivering and pallid lips, " Lord Jesus, 
receive my spirit!" O, how unutterably sublime is 
the death of a young Christian ! To see her quitting 
the world without a sigh, at that period of life when 
most it is fitted to allure; to hear her counseling her 
brothers and sisters, with a dying, faltering voice, to 
seek the Lord while he may be found, to call upon 
him while he is near; to behold her, with all the 
calm resignation and faith of a departing prophet, 
committing her immortal spirit into the bosom of her 
Savior and her God ; to see the smile of peace resting 
upon her motionless features, even after they have 
subsided into all the stillness and coldness of death. 
Surely this is the perfection of the moral sublime — a 
spectacle of moral and spiritual grandeur which noth- 
ing but faith in a crucified Redeemer could ever realize. 



How sweet are the affections of social kindness! 
how balmy the influence of that regard which dwells 
around our fire-side ! Distrust and doubt darken not 
the brightness of its purity, the cravings of interest 
and jealousy mar not the harmony of that scene. 
Parental kindness and filial affection blossom there in 
all the freshness of an eternal spring. It matters not 
if the world is cold, if we can but turn to our dear 
circle, and ask and receive all that our own heart 
claims. 
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Original. 
ENOCH. 

▲ POBM IN F0T7R CANTOS. 
CANTO III. THE DEATH OP ADAM. 

Bright courser of the vast ethereal plains, 

Whose arrows the almighty Architect 

Has formed and polished with a skill divine, 

Awhile thy swift revolving wheels bid stop — 

Thy fiery steeds restrain — their raging force 

Curb in — and thy own glowing face, too bright 

For mortal gaze, in mournful darkness vail. 

Upon a scene so sad cast not thy eye ; 

But in the midst of yonder heaven stand still. 

And weep. The milder full-orbed moon, who shines 

To tell of thy existence when unseen 

By mortal sight, in sombre shadows vailed, 

Bid hide in utter night her silvery face. 

The stars, which far beyond thy stately course 

Their track pursue in regions still unreached 

By mortal ken, bid them withdraw the light 

Which for ten centuries, with mildest ray. 

On man has beamed : and from their distant seats 

Awhile forbear on earth to cast their eye. 

Let universal nature hang the pall. 

As sable as when ancient Chaos claimed 

A universe as his domain, and night 

Unbroke, and silence utter, with him ruled. 

For he, who first of all the human race, 

Vour courses marked — in God's own image made — 

With mind immortal — powers unmeasured yet, 

But still expanding, and while endless years 

In cycles infinite — eternity — 

Unmeasured, unconceived — shall roll away 

For ever to expand — for happiness 

Originally formed, with powers complete, 

A perfect soul, in form as perfect placed. 

Behold, thus bom to immortality, 

Man withers — droops^-expires ! 

O ! nature, then, 
In silence weep. And you, celestial hosts. 
Though sorrow ne'er invades your breasts, your harps 
Ne'er strung as yet to mournful themes, nor checks 
With sadness marked, yet cease awhile your joy — 
Your harps in silence rest — your tongues be mute, 
And from the mournful scene of dying man 
A lesson learn — the sad results of sin. 

He dies! the father of the race expires! 
The patriarch of earth, whose family 
By millions numbered now,* but who, in vain. 
Once sought a form to his assimilate, 
Amid a peopled world now breathes his last ! 

Beneath an aged, stately palm, whose years 
Reached back to earliest infancy of time, 

♦ The family of Abraham, in loss than 500 yeare, increased 
to aboui 3,000,000, and this exclusive of the descendants of Ish- 
mael and Esau. If the early inhabitants of the earth increased 
with equal rapidity, the ofTspring of Adam, before his death, 
must have numbered many millions. 



Whose shade the pristine pair had oft enjoyed, 

And near whose base the earliest altar stone 

Was reared — whose broad o'ershadowing leaves beheld 

The victim immolated first for sin. 

And with th' ascending flame of sacrifice, 

The deep contrition viewed, the solemn prayer 

And supplication heard — beneath that tree. 

On sylvan couch, the dying man reclined. 

Not sudden was the summons sent which called 

From earth its heir and lord, ordained of God 

To have dominion o'er its wooded hills. 

Its vales, its air, its seas, and tribute lay 

On all of earth inferior to himself; 

And whose commission, sealed with heaven's broad 

seal, 
TKe King of kings in person gave, and bade 
Earth's myriad hosts be subject to his wilL 
Not suddenly this first of monarchs laid 
His sceptre down. For near ten centuries 
His reign endured. Though disobedience fell. 
Had caused a forfeit of his trust, and death 
Immediate on his life and soul was doomed, 
Yet, by remedial grace, the sentence stayed. 
Invested powers in part restored, and joy 
Like Eden's bliss conditionally pledged, 
He still, by God's permit, his sway maintained; 
And when th' resistless mandate of the skies — 
"From dust thou art, to dust return*^ — ^went forth. 
The Infinite Executive of heaven 
His arms of tenderness around him placed, 
And bade him peacefully and slowly come. 

Around his couch a numerous throng was seen, 
To hear the last farewell of one so loved, 
And from his venerated, dying lips, 
A blessing crave. Not all who called him Sire 
Were there. Ten thousand sons, whose hearts de- 
praved. 
And sympathies congealed, the death-bed scene 
Avoided with profoundest dread ; for death 
They feared. And every thought of death, the grave. 
And future scenes, was banished from the mind. 

But while the vicious sons of earth their lusts 
With dreadful haste pursued, and boldly walked 
The road to ruin's gate, and followed siu 
Where'er it led, unmindful of that scene. 
The pious gathered round, and eager caught 
Each whisper of the dying man. 

His head 
Reclined on Enoch's breast, and pillowed there; 
For none of all the race so like a son 
In constancy of warm afiection proved. 
In youth, a pupil in the ways of truth. 
The lessons wisdom and experience gave 
From Adam's lips he learned. Now o'er his head 
Three centuries had passed, and manhood brought 
In all its prime. His youthful character 
Had mellowed down to perfect loveliness. 
Each day he walked with God — communion held, 
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Most intimate and sweet, with kindred minds, 
And ranged with them the paradise above. 
His car was turned to catch the parting words 
Of him whose life had been his constant guide, 
And by whose admonitions he had learned 
To shun the paths of sin. Around him stood, 
In silent gprief, a pious throng of those 
Whose hearts had learned to weep with those who 
weep. 

The silvered locks of age from Adam's brow 

Were gently turned aside. His mild bright eye 

Was upward raised to heaven. His ashy lips 

In quivering silence moved. His wrinkled brow 

Was moistened by the dew of death. At length, 

Forgetting those around, his glassy eyes 

On Enoch's tearliil &ce are turned. Their glare 

Told death was nigh. His aged voice, once sweet 

And more harmonious than the lute*s soft lay, 

The fearful grasp of death had rendered hoarse. 

With hands enfolded on his breast, he spoke: 

" My son ! the crowning consequence of sin, 

This side the bounds of time, in me behold. 

The final hour of life has come. This pulse 

Beats slowly. Breath grows short. This beating 

heart, 
As wearied of its task, performs its part 
Most sluggishly, and often seems to stop. 
As though its work were finished quite. These eyes, 
Whose polished lustre clearly mirrored forth 
The soul's deep workings, now are failing fast 
This complicated firame, so perfect once, 
80 full of mysteiy, the master-piece 
Of all the mighty Architect has made, 
Must soon become a lifeless mass of clay. 
As worthless as its fellow earth. In this — 
Destruction utter of the human firame — 
Behold the ruthless power of sin. How sad ! 
That sin which closed the gates of Paradise, 
And near them plac^ a double flaming sword. 
Barred heaven, and placed a tripplo cherub band - 
Around its holy walls. One point alone 
No flaming sword defends. 'Tis Merct^s gate. 
And there, through wisdom boundless, unconceived. 
And pity infinite, and love in depths 
Unknown, unmeasured by the mightiest mind. 
The guilty penitent may pardon find, 
And be accepted of his God. The bounds 
Which separate me firom that holy place 
Are nearly passed, and soon *' — 
He spoke no more. One groan— one heaving sigh. 
And all was stilled in death. 

That manly form. 
At whose creation Deity had paused 
In deep deliberative thought* — that form 
80 wondrous, so complete — ^the residence 
Of the immortal mind in image made 

* The pMsage, Genesis i, 26, would seem to imply both dt- 
liberaticn and eonauUation ; as if the creation of roan was a 
WOTk so stupendous that Deity paused to consult ! 
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Of uncreate Jehovah's self — with life 
Inspired, and by th' Omniscient eye pronounced, 
In every part, complete— that glorious form 
Now lies in silent death ! 

The occupant 
Of Eden's holy bowers, participant 
Of God*s approving smile — ^the creature mind. 
Who, as with fellow man, communion held 
And daily intercourse, with God, whose heart 
In unison witii holy beings beat. 
Till sin discordant throbbings introduced — 
The first — ^the head — the parent of a race — 
Lies cold, and motionless, and dead ! 

Weep, then, 
O Nature, weep ! Through all thy vast domains 
Let mournful sounds arise. Howl piteously 
Ye stormy winds. Ye softly murmuring brooks 
Sad be your notes. And thou, old ocean, too. 
Thy solemn roar command — a mighty part — 
In sorrowing nature's funeral dirge; for man, 
The noblest oflspring of creative skill. 
Lies cold, and motionless, and dead ! 

(7b be concluded.) 



Original. 
GETHSEMANE. 

Getbsemaite ! O, how I love 

To think what scenes in thee transpir'd, 
When there the Savior knelt to prove 

What wondrous love his breast inspir'd — 
Yes, love beyond expression, vast, 

And boundless ! See the Savior, see ! 
Enduring anguish to the last 

For sinful wretches such as me. 
What agony, O Lord, was thine. 

When wrung by guilt ! but not thy own. 
Thou call'dst on Heav*n for aid divine. 

That thou might'st bring us to tiiy throne. 
And could'st thou sufler thus, and we 

Not praise thee for the bright display 
Of love which raises us to thee. 

And opens up eternal day — 
Which bids us live, for ever live, 

In those bright realms prepar'd above, 
There to enjoy all thou canst give. 

And bask in thy unchanging love ! 
How shall I praise thee for this free 

And undeserved gift of grace, 
W^hich lifts the ransom'd soul to thee. 

To dwell on high before thy facet 
Gethsemane, the blood, the tear. 

All pictur'd, seem before my view. 
O, Savior, while I see thee there, 

Fill with thy love my heart anew ! 
Time-hallow'd spot! I linger yet 

Around thee. Lord, wilt thou control 
My heart, if thee I should forget, 

Andcalm the tempests of my soul! B. 
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History ov Eubopb, /rom the Commencement qf the French 
Revolution to the Reetoration qf the Bourbone. By Archibald 
Allieon, P. R. 8. E. New York : Harper ^ Brothers.— This \b 
one of the most interestiug of all epochs, in the relations of its 
events to philosophy, morals, and religion. Its history ought to 
be made up with a skill and a care proportioned to the magni- 
tude of its events. The record should be truthful and minute ; 
impartial in opinion; and sound in its philosophy. The writer, 
of course, should not be a mere historian, in the sense of 
slcetching (acts. He should bring to his task the researches 
of scholarship, the integrity of the jurist, and the prudence 
of the civilian. To these some additions— such as theological 
discernment, and of the class of Belles Lettres, so that it may 
show some attractions to superficial minds, will be a slight gain. 

The press has bestowed the highest praise on this work, and 
it has passed rapidly through three editions. From a slight 
examination of the first two numbers, we are prepared, in part, 
to echo the favorable opinions of the press. In the points, 
which so brief an examination enables us to judge, it is a work 
of almost unequaled merit. It seems to possess all the excel- 
lences which can render historic records valuable. We think 
it cannot be read in vain. Its facts are well selected and 
arranged, its descriptions of scenes and characters almost 
inimitable, and its style is scarcely surpassed in propriety, 
force, and eloquence. 

The work is issued in sixteen numbers, at twenty -five cents 
each; so that the American reader will pay four dollars for a 
work which cost the Englishman fifty dollars. 

Engtclopbdia op Scibmcb, LiTBRATtTRB, AND Art: com- 
prieing the Hiatory^ Deecriptiont and Scientijic Principles 
qf every Branch qf Human Knowledge^ mth the Definition 
and Deriv€Uian qf all the Terms in use. With engravings 
on wood. General Editor^ W. T. Brande, P. R S. L. 4* 
E. Assisted by several gentlemen, New York: Harper 4* 
Bro*A«r«.— This work will be valuable for reference. It is for 
this use principally that it seems to be designed, as its articles 
are very brief, and its type is too small for any other purpose. 
It is issued, like the " History," in numbers of 112 pages each, 
semi-monthly. 

Encyclopedias are very useful to the student! From their 
pagfv he may often refresh or correct the memory in regard to 
facts, persons, or principles which it is important or desirable 
for him to know, and yet are too trivial to warrant much 
research. Brande's Dictionary will cost but three dollars, and 
none but they who have enjoyed such an aid, can estimate its 
value in the student's library. This will be the most suitable 
work extant of ils kind for family use. 

Both of the above works are on sale by Wright and Sworm- 
stedt. 

Mbmoirs op thb Life, Charactbr, and Ministry op 
THB Rbv- William Dawson. By James Everett. Phila- 
delphia: Sarin 4* Ball.— We love British Wesleyan biogra- 
phy. We humbly thank a gracious God, who has raised up 
such men as the Wesleys, Fletcher, Bramwell, and many 
others; and such women as Mrs. Fletcher, Mrs. Maxwell, 
Mrs. Rodgers, and Mrs. Tatham, and provided, in his wisdom, 
that their experience and deeds should be chronicled for 
posterity. How many will bless God in heaven fur the sight 
of Bramwell, Carvosso, and Mrs. Rodger's memoirs. And 
her« is another sketch of the dealings of God, both in his 
providence and grace, with one who was not born a Methodist, 
but gradually, and by Divine leadings, came to embrace and 
gratefully enjoy its privileges. William Dawson was an 
eminent Wesleyan preacher, born in 1773. He labored long, 
and with great efficiency, and followed in the train of Wesley, 
Clarke, and Watson to the temple above. From a partial 
examination of the book, we anticipate great pleasure and 
profit in its perusal. The character of Mr. Dawson is thus 
summarily presented in the closing paragraph of the work : 

" We can scarcely fail to perceive, in the late Mr. William 

Dawson, the JMbn, the Christian^ and the Minister; the man, 

who was an honor to human nature— the Christian, who was an 

ornament to the Chuich— and the minister, who, in Methodism, 
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whether ancient or modem, stood more apart from his brethren 
than almost any other preacher for the peculiarity of his 
genius, and the bold, original, and successful character of his 
ministry— approaching the nearest of any man to the definition 
given by the poor countryman of the celebrated George White- 
field as a preacher, who, in reply to the interrogatory of his 
master on the subject, returned, ' Preach, sir ! he preached like 
a lion;' a metaphor full of life, full of fire, full of power, 
full of majesty. But if Mr. Dawson preached like a lion, he 
lived like a lamb; and has in this furnished posterity with 
another example of a ' perfect man,' as far as perfection can 
be attached to the human character, in connection with its own 
peculiarities— ' the lion coming out of the lamb, and the lamb 
coming out of the lion'— bold, yet harmless, innocent, inof- 
fensive ; nay, more, a blessing to his species— thus terminating 
one of the most brilliant and extraordinary careers in the 
history of the lay ministry of Methodism, at the close of its 
first triumphant centenary." 

Fourth Annual Rbport qf the Directors and Superin- 
tendent qf the Ohio LuncUic Aeylwn, to the Forty first 
General Assembly qf Ohio.— Yrom this document, we learn, 
that the whole number of patients admitted is 406; namely, 
males, 216; females, 192; poor patients, 909 ; paying patients, 
99; single, 200; married, 169; widows, 28; widowers, 11. 

There were 266 discharged, of whom 165 recovered, 11 im- 
proved, 41 were incurable, 2 were iditoic, and 47 died. Per 
cent, of recoveries on all the cases discharged, 62,03; per cent, 
on old cases, 34,95; per cent, on recent cases, 85,31 Average 
number in the Asylum for the present year, 145; per cenu 
of deaths the present year, 7,58. Number discharged the 
present year, 65. Recovered 41, incurable 13, died 11. Num- 
ber in the Asylum at the end of the present year, \4SL 

The Report shows that the Asylimi is not sufficiently 
spacious, and scores are refused admission for want of accom- 
modations. Insane females often lie in jail greatly to their 
injury on this account. It seems that early attention to the 
insane patient is of very great importance, and thai delay 
tends greatly to render the disease incorrigible. The following 
uble illustrates the great importance of early treatment: 



Table showing the comparative curability ^ all the case* 
since the cotnmencement qf this Asylum, at their different 
periods qf intanity. 



Leas than one year in duration- 
Males . . . . 
Females . . . . 

From one to two years — 

Males . . . . 
•Females .... 

From two to five years- 
Males , . . . 
Females . . . . 

From five to ten years- 
Males . . . . 
Females . . . . 

From ten to fifteen- 
Males . . . . 
Females . . . . 

From fifteen to twenty- 
Males . . . . 
Females . . . . 

From twenty to twenty-five— 

Males . . . . 

Females . . . . 

From twenty-five to thirty- 
Males . . . . 
Females . . . . 



Totals of cases for 1839, '40, '41, '42. 
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The friends of insane persons should not decline the neces- 
sary trouble to secure to their afflicted relatives a place in this 
Institution. There is no visitation of Providence, unless it be 
strictly and openly punitive, so severe as the loss of reason. 
The death of the pious is not so much to be deprecated. Then 
we part with our friends by a common law of our being, and as 
an expected event; and if prepared for etsmal felicity, wo 
cannot mourn on their account. We bury them in the grave, 
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woep for our loflB, and except as aflfectionate raeoKny recalls 
their virtues and embalms their graces in our hearts, a gentle 
oblivion gradually gathers over them, not to conceal them from 
our gaze, but to soften our sorrows, and moderate our grief at 
their departure. But how dreadful, without mitigation, ii is to 
look upon the ruins of mind, in the person of a near relative 
or friend. And if those ruins may be restored, shall we neglect 
the hopeful means of restoring them to their pristine order and 
beauty T 

A ViMDICATION OP DiVINB BSNBVOLBNCB IN THE DOC- 

TRiKB OP THE ATONEMENT: o Sermoti by Rev. John T. 
Brooke^ Rector qf Christ Churchy Cincinnati.— T\\\a excel- 
lent discourse notices how the atonement is affected by objec- 
tions to the deity of Christ, and by claiming that repentance is 
a sufficient legal ground of pardon. It exposes the prevailing 
6ilse views of the doctrine of atonement The arguments iu 
vindication of God's benevolence by the atonement are pre- 
sented under the following heads, 1st. The moral law is itself 
benevolent. 2d. The penalty which sanctions it is also benevo- 
lent. 3d. The atonement, as a substitute for penalty, is the 
highest manifestation of divine benevolence. The following 
paragraph touches a point of deep and popular interest: 

"It is asked, if believers be released debtors, whose debts 
have been fully paid by Christ, where was the grace of God in 
pardoning themi We answer, that although sin is sometimes 
called in Scripture a debt, it Is not literally such, but a penal 
offense : and the grace of pardon consists in treating the sinner 
better than from his personal character he has any right to 
expect. Nor does the atonement any more affect the grace 
of pardon, than repentance would, if mere repentance were the 
sole consideration in granting M. For in that case repentance 
would cover the very ground which the atonement now does, 
TIE., it would make it consistent for God to pardon sin. This 
is just what the atonement does, and if the one would not 
destroy the grace of pardon, the other does not." 

Tmibtebnth Annual Report qf the Condition qf the 
Common Schools to the City Council qf Cincinnati, rendered 
June 30, 1842, by the Board qf Trustees and Visitors.— The 
Common Schools of Cincinnati promise to become model insti- 
tutions of the kind. In them a foundation is laid for a most 
efficient system of public instruction. It is scarcely ten years 
since the Common Schools became an object of much hope or 
interest to the community, yet they are now the chief pride 
of our city. 

The Report in our hands, like preceding papers of the sort, 
presents a gratifying account of the progress of the schools 
towards perfection. 

The revenue is improved. The last year's Legislature has, 
by its action on this point, saved these institutions in the city 
much embarrassmenu The public examinations were con- 
ducted in a manner which tended greatly to the advantage 
of the pupils, and the gratification of the spectators. There 
are seventy teachers employed, of whose qualifications and 
success the Board speak with warm commendation. The 
enrollments during the year were nearly 7000, and about 3000 
were in daily attendance. The following extract will show 
that these state institutions are exciting an all-pervading 
influence on the minds of our children : 

"From the comparative small number (3033) who are in 
actual daily attendance, it might be inadvertently inferred 
that a large number of our children escape entirely the 
influence of the schools. Such, however, is not the fact. By 
reference to the official census of the city of Cincinnati, 
reported on the 1st of June, 1840, it will be seen that the whole 
number of children in Cincinnati, between the ages of 6 and 
15, were 8000. This is the same length of time as the school 
age, and commences and ends but one year different. It may, 
therefore, be taken as comprehending about the same number 
as that of those within the school age. The increase in the 
two years since, has been about 12 per cent., so that the 
number within these limits may be set down as 9000. The 
total enrollment is about 7000. A large number of the re- 
maining 2000 are in private schools, so that in point of fact, 
there are but a few hundred of the proper age who have not 



been enrolled In the past year. When, therefore, we consider 
that the school age comprehends ten years, and that one-third 
of that time, at the usual rate of progress, is sufficient to 
acquire a moderate instruction in reading, writing, and arith- 
metic ; we may safely conclude, that, dating from the past year, 
almost the entire mass of our children will eventually partici- 
pate in the benefits of the public schools." 

The only adverse circumstance which we observe in con- 
nection with this enterprise, is the resignation of the President 
of the Board, Elam P. Langdon, Esq., whose services have 
been of incalculable value. But a most judicious selection 
has been made to supply the vacancy. 



EDITOR'S TABLE. 

Lambntablb.— A new work has lately been issued from the 
Kentucky press. We have seen only the title, which, taken 
from an exchange paper, reads as follows : 

" The New Test of Christian Character Tested, or the Bible 
Doctrine of Temperance: being a calm appeal to the sober 
and candid judgment of enlightened and upright men, in an 
humble plea for truth and reason, and an honest eflEbrt to prove 
that the doctrine of the universal moral obligation of 'total 
atwtinence' derives no countenance from the word of God, and 
is not permanently or truly promotive of the ' cause of tem- 
perance'— but basing its efforts on false principles, is really an 
enemy to the cause. By W. L. Breckenridge, Frankfort, Ey. : 
A. G. Hodges, State Printer, 1842. pp. 44." 

Mr. Breckenridge has done good in the world, but it is ques- 
tionable if, on the whole, his generation will not have reason to 
mourn that he ever came into being. This may be harsh, but 
we cannot speak more reverently in regard to his recent labors 
in the cause of anti-temperance. The idea that total absti- 
nence is founded on false principles, because it is not expressly 
enjoined in holy writ, is a non sequitur which we did not 
expect from Mr. Breckenridge. We trust the book will fall 
still-born from the press. 

Calvinism and Unitarianism.— These two schools of error, 
the former relieved by many mixings of truth, and the latter 
purely and profanely anti-christian, seem to be fast waning in 
New England. The Methodist Episcopal Church, with her 
(3t«pol Arminianism, and the fires of the Holy Spirit glowing 
un her altars, is making sure progress against both. Probably 
the result will be a general conviction that Methodism bears a 
commission from God to spread Scriptural holiness throughout 
the world ; and other branches of the Church will still incline 
towards her creed and customs, till, in the use of both, they 
shall begin to gather and not scatter abroad. These remarks 
are suggested by the following language from the Unitarian 
press: 

" What then do we need 7 Shall we renew our old contro- 
versy with the doctrines of the Trinity, Toul Depravity, 
Atonement, and so forth 7 Not so. This would not be going 
forward, but backward. Our own people are heartily tired 
of these discussions, and wish for something more living. 
And even among the orthodox, in New England at least, the 
old fonns of doctrine are crumbling away so rapidly that they 
do not need our aid to demolish them. We can safely leave it 
to Professor Stuart, Mr. Abbott, Professor Taylor and others, to 
give the finishing blow to the old itxvoB of Calvinism." 

A Shorter Wat. — Dr. Bond is publishing a series of arti- 
cles in the Christian Advocate and Journal on holiness, in the 
form of a relation of Christian experience. Tliey exceed in 
practical interest almost any thing we have read on that subject. 
They seem to be written by a female who is deeply experienced 
in the things of God. They are well worthy of republication 
in tract or volume form. We hope they will be thus preserved. 
If they are not, we may hereaAer present theui to our readers in 
the Repository. It is unusual to introduce into a monthly, matter 
borrowed from a weekly sheet, but we are not willing that our 
readers, who do not receive the Christian Advocate and Journal, 
should be deprived of the benefit of prayerfully reading and 
studying these productions. 

3 
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Thb Work of God.— The state of the Churches in this 
region can scarcely be conceived. Never before, since the 
Miami valley was settled, has there been such a general and 
overwhelming outpouring of the Spirit. It is a refining fire in 
the Church itself. Old professors long settled down in spiritual 
slumber are all alive. The regenerate are pressing into perfect 
liberty. This is no common revival. It is altogether extra- 
ordinary, and is intended, by the gracious Head of the Church, 
to prepare his children for the interesting scenes which await 
his Zion. 

SABBATH-BRBJLKiNa. — One of the most discouraging signs 
of the times, connected with religion and its prospects, is 
the desecration of the Sabbath. The Churches are partakers 
of this sin. And this in several ways. A few of its members 
sometimes visit, ride out or travel on the Sabbath. Pious 
mechanics, merchants, and farmers, are not willing to exert 
their whole influence to reslraiin those whom they employ, and 
impose on them sobriety on that holy day. Parents are not 
sufficiently watchful of the manners of their children ; do not 
converse with them and warn them— do not appoint them 
lessons in the Scriptures— do not impress on their minds a 
sense of the sacredness of this holy day. 

Sabbath school teachers have a work to do in connection 
with this subject. To teach children is not enough. They 
must be reproved and restrained. They must be watched in 
their passage from the school-room to the sanctuary, and in 
their seats during religious service. 

The times are perilous, and omens of events of tremendous 
import just at hand, multiply daily. Sin is becoming more 
bold and flagitious. It cares no longer for concealment, but 
reveals itself in every form of which it was heretofore ashamed. 
Religion is still bashful, but her foe is become bold and impu- 
dent. Men used to travel and hunt and labor on the Sabbatli 
with some symptoms of embarrassment. It is not so now. 
The Lord help his people to be up and doing. 

The Pusbyitbs.— It is possible that these sons of the " Suc- 
cession" will accomplish some of their objects at an earlier 
date than they had hoped. They, doubtless, aim at the 
engrotsment into the English episcopacy of the Romish prin- 
ciples and forms, which seem to them so salutary to Chris- 
tianity, and the Church. If the following information be cor- 
rect, this may be soon compassed. It is from a London cor- 
respondent of the Dundee Warder. The writer says : " I am 
enabled to make the first public announcement of a fact which 
will create a deep sensation throughout the Christian world. 
What I refer to is the fact that a very large body of the evan- 
gelical clergy in the Church of England have now resolved on 
a secession from that Church. Their intention is not to frater- 
nize with the Dissenters, nor to call themselves Dissenters at 
all, but to retain the designation of Episcopalians, and to call 
themselves, in their united capacity, by some such name as 
* Reformed Church of England.' " 

Should these ecclesiastics secede, the civil obstructions in 
the way of a Roman Catholic English Church, will probably 
soon be removed. We cannot think such an issue impossible, 
if we recur to the history of past ages. True, it has been said 
that mankind are too enlightened, especially in England, to 
tolerate the existence of Romanism as a prevailing religion. 
But perhaps the world needs some more lessons on the insuf- 
ficiency of knowledge to purify and keep the heart, and render 
wise unto salvation. We may look with any degree of interest 
on the unfolding scenes of English and European revolution. 
Events will probably exceed, in magnitude, the hopes and 
fears of the most sanguinary. 

Victoria an Exaicflb. — The Queen rises at half past six, 
and takes breakfast at eight. This, among Americans, would 
be late in the country, but is quite early in the city. Some 
of our readers may have risen and breakfasted lai4?, to avoid 
Tulgarity. Now they may venture to be up an hour earlier. 
Royal examples will save them from reproach. 

Early rising is a saving of lime and health. It is important 

for devotion. An hour given to prayer and the reading of the 

Scriptures before breakfest, would rescue many from fearful 

backslidings, and not a few from fatal apostasy. We can 
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hardly conceive how a faithful Christian preserves a good 
conscience in lying abed late. True, some plead their ill 
health. But this is no excuse. It is an aggravation of the 
oflense. Perseverance in early rising for ten or twelve months 
would probably restore their health. Let these persons be 
reduced to poverty, and thus be compelled to early rising and 
hard labor, and the glow of health would soon supplant the 
pale, sickly hue which overspreads their features. 

Mrs. A. rises at five o'clock. She spends half an hour on 
her knees, and enjoys blissful commimion with her Savior. 
With a penitent and believing heart she searches the Scrip- 
tures another half hour, and feeds upon the milk of the word. 
By this time her children awake, and the care of them takes 
up her attention. Her waiting at the altar has prepared her 
heart for all the duties of the day. She meets her family with 
a smile of holy love, and no temptations or trials of patience 
can move her. The law of love is in her heart, and the law 
of kindness upon her tongue. Aided by the heavenly wisdom 
which she sought in prayer, she "guides her house with dis- 
cretion." Her children observe her example of devotion, are 
won by the meekness of her carriage, and become the wor- 
shipers of her God. They rise up and call her blessed. She 
dies, and her memory is cherished by her pious household, and 
her virtues are embalmed in their hearts. This is not fancy, 
but biography; and it is a praise worthy example. 

SciBNCB HiLi. Fbmalb Acadbmy, Shblbyvillb, Kt.— 
This Institution is in a prosperous state, and is one of the most 
inviting seats of learning for young ladies in Kentucky. Rev. 
Mr. Ralston, an excellent judge, says, " This Institution is too 
well known to make commendation necessary ; but it may be 
added that it still sustains its reputation as one of the firei 
literary institutions in the west. The number of pupils during 
the last year averagt)d ninety ; which, with the extraordinary 
interest manifested by the crowds that always attend the 
examinations or exhibitions of this school, sufficiently proves 
the estimation placed upon it by an enlightened community. 
During the past year I have frequently been present at the 
recitations of the classes; and recently I had the pleasure 
of witnessing some of the public exhibitions, which were in 
the highest degree commendatory, not only of the talents and 
assiduity of the young ladies, but of the superior qualifications 
of the superintendents. The pnmary object of the Principals 
of this Institution is, so to direct the education of the young 
ladies placed under their care, as to prepare them to fill, with 
dignity, the situation they may occupy in society. Thus a 
continued eflbrt is made to combine in the system of education 
pursued, religious and moral, as well as intellectual training, 
and a proper attention to physical health. The local situation 
of the school is decidedly advantageous to the health and 
general improvement. The influence of the school in favor 
of religion is truly great. With few exceptions, the young 
ladies placed here, not only leave the Institution accomplished 
scholars, but decided Christians." 

The thirty-seventh session commenced on the 12th of Feb- 
ruiry. 

7*erm;j.— Preparatory Department, per session of five months, 
•12; Junior Class, 916; Academical Department, 920; Music, 
with the use of Piano, it^o] Drawing and Painting, 012; 
French, Latin, or Greek, 612; BoanI and Washing, per ses- 
sion, 950; Extra, for lights and fuel, winter session, 92; 
Needle-work, of various kinds, no extra charge. 

A good I.aboratory of Chemical and Philosophical Apparatus 
is attached to the Institution ; and great pains have been taken 
to provide means for illustrating in the most pleasing manner, 
the various subjects of Chemistry, Butany, Philosophy, Natural 
Philosophy, Ac. 

TVacAcrs.- Mrs. John Tevis, Principal, and Teacher of 
French ; Mrs. H. H: Martin, Teacher of Drawing and Paint- 
ing; Mr. H. H. ^^artin, Teacher of Mathematics, Greek, and 
Latin ; Mr. A. W. Cook, Teacher of Music ; assistant teachers 
in proportion to the number of pupils. 

The Principal of this Institution is in the highest degree 
worthy of the confidence of parents ; nor do we wonder that 
with such a head and assistants, it has acquired the reputation 
which it now enjoys. 



THE LADIES' REPOSITORY. 



CINCINNATI, APRIL, 1843. 



Original. 
TO AN ALBUM.* 

BT HBS. WILSOir. 

Go, little stainless gatherer, go, 

And gamer gems for me ; 
Seek where affcction*s flowrets hlow, 

And hear them back with thee ! 

Go, bare thy purest leaf, to greet 

A mother's kindling eye. 
Nor leave her 'till her impress sweet 

She stamp in changeless dye. 

Go, ask a fatheb to indite 

Some precious lines for thee, 
And bear them on the stainless white 

Of some pure page to me. 

Go, seek where young affection's wreath 
Was twin'd in childhood's hour; 

There, little treasurer, beneath 
The arch of that home-bow'r, 

Thou'It find the chensh'd ones, whose love 

Like threads of golden wire. 
Has run through ail my chain of life; — 

Go, and their thoughts inspire 

To trace some pure and gifted line. 

Fresh from a sister's heart, 
And holy gems from "Auld Lang Sync," 

When youth's bright dreams depart 

But stay, to grace a distant bower 

One sever'd Flowret hies ;-|- 
Go, bid HER spare some fleeting hour 

From new and dearer ties. 

To place among thy treasur'd store 

Some kindly thoughts for me; 
That I may, when thy errand's o'er. 

Most fondly welcome thee. 

Go, ask a brother's manly heart 

An offering to give, 
Which, as Time's chequer'd dreams depart, 

May on thy pages live 

In lustre pure, as when the wave 

Of youthful feeling flow'd ; — 
Then all these dear mementoes save 

From where home's altar glow'd ! 

* These beautiful lines were written by ttie gifted authoress 
in a young lady's Album without any thought at the time of 
their meeting the public eye.— Ed. 

t Alluding to a married sister. 

Vot. III.— 13 



Next seek the heart whose joy and grief 

Alike I fondly share, 
That some unstained and spotless leaf 

May friekdship's offering bear. 

Go ! — ^no, I will not bid thee seek 
One wreath that loye entwines; 

Its thorns too often pale the cheek. 
O'er which its radiance shines. 

Go, ask the holy ones who claim 

A mission from above, 
To garner here the sacred name 

Of Him they serve and love — 

To trace upon some virgin leaf 

Rxdbxptiok's holy song — 
Some strain like those that angels breathe 

Among heaven's ransomed throng. 

But go (I cannot tell thee aU 
The treasures thou must find) 

Wherever teeliito's tear-drops &1I, 
Or cluster, gems of miitd — 

Wherever osirivs wakes a lay, 

Or virtue tunes a string — 
Where truth unfolds her holy ray, 

Or rjLiTH its offering. 

Gamer them up as radiant pearls 

Among thy treasur'd store ; 
And, as old Time his scioll unfurls. 

Be seeking still for more— 

Until, on all thy pages shine 

Some precious gift for me ; 
While, as I hail each breathing line, 

m bless and cherish thee ! 



Original. 
PEACE IN TROUBLE. • 
Righteous, O Lord, thy doings are, 
A sum of love and truth and grace, 
Complainings all from self-made care ; 
He's happy who but seeks thy face. 
Enfeebling pains may seize the frame, 
Like billows high temptations rise — 
Grace has a balm to heal the lame — 

« Religion wings to mount the skies. • 
Each bursting sigh shall then be still. 

E'en though the tortured limbs decay ; 
Nor will I seek less pain to feel — 

Eternal life will all repay. L. W. 

\* Addressed by a pastor to a suffer of his flock. 
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Original. 
AN APPEAL TO CHRISTIANS. 

BT Z. W. SEHOir. 

EioHTEEX handred years have passed away since 
the cross was reared without Jerusalem, and still but a 
minority of mankind have beheld its light More than 
half the earth's surface is yet covered with moral dark- 
ness. In this darkness at least six hundred millions of 
our race are traveling on to death and eternity. Are 
they on the road to bliss or woe? Let the Christian 
pause and think. To us is committed the word of 
life — ^we have it in trust for our dying fellow men. 
What we do must be done quickly. Even while we 
deliberate they are passing aiitfay, with souls unaneled — 
with sins unforgiven. Look over this vast empire of 
darkness, and truly may we say the harvest is great 
The field is the world. Our benevolence should stop at 
nothing short of the salvation of the world. To this end 
should all our aims and efforts tend. For the world 
Jesus died. The object of the enterprise embraces every 
member of the human family. Intellectually and mor- 
ally it would bless every human being, ,and thus rescue 
a world from degradation and spiritual darkness. The 
Church must awake to the importance, the magnitude, 
and necessity of this work. Every Christian, male 
and female, must see well to the performance of their 
duty. In the discharge of this duty we should look 
upon our fellow men everywhere as our brethren ; for 
the family of man is but one vast brotherhood. Where 
humanity dwells there is room for our benevolence. 

It is to be feared that, upon this subject, notwith- 
standing the much which has been said and written, 
but few are alive to it as they should be. Many neg- 
lect entirely all thought about it, or if thought of at all, 
it is but for a moment-— as a very small matter. Who 
can suitably reflect upon the sad condition of the ma- 
jority of our race thus involved in darkness, and not 
feel, and, deeply feeling, act God requires all men to 
believe; and though he undoubtedly does and will 
save many in heathen lands, yet faith comes by hear- 
ing, and hearing by the word of God. We are bound 
by our profession as Christians, to see that, by every 
possible means, we aid in bringing about the universal 
obedience and happiness of the human family. Much, 
indeed, has been done, and more is doing, for the ac- 
complishment of this gracious purpose. The placed vis- 
ited, however, and blessed by the word of God, break at 
long intervals on the eye, like sunny islets in a stormy 
sea — like specks of azure in a cloudy sky. We must 
labor on and on in faith, until over the whole world the 
heavenly light shall break. Duty and interest are inti- 
mately connected together — the advancement of the 
one is dependent upon the performance of the other. 
If it is our duty to give, the blessing is pronounced, 
\hat it is more blessed to give than to receive — they 
that water shall be watered again. O, of what a 
blessed privilege many are denying themselves, and 

shutting out from their souls its great and heavenly 
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blessings ! Yes, Christian benevolence brings its own 
reward. Every effort, every prayer, and every gifl 
makes full and ample return into our own bosoms. 
The great question should then be, how can I best pro- 
mote the interests of Christ's kingdom 1 Let all ask, 
and all respond, by my fervent pray erg — by constant per- 
sonal exertion y and by bestowment of funds to the utmost 
of my ability. Think what a scene would be presented 
if all the Christians in the city of Cincinnati were, at 
one and the same time, engaged in prayer with God 
for the salvation of our dying fellow men — not a few 
in each Church, but ally from the youngest to the eld- 
est I What a scene would it be, if not only all in our 
city were thus engaged, but all the professors of our 
holy religion in the whole world — a prostrate Church, 
pleading with Grod for the full salvation of a sinful world ! 
We want more prayer — prayer to God for his special 
blessings to rest upon all the instrumentalities now in 
use for the conversion of our fellow men. In the 
closet — around the family altar — in social prayer — ^in 
the great congregation — our prayers should be more 
marked and earnest for the universal conquest of Mes- 
siah's kingdom, that all the ministers of the word at 
home and abroad, in heathen lands, should be visited 
graciously by the great Head of the Church. Our 
personal exertions must be given to this cause when- 
ever and however God may seem to require them. If 
all are not called to go forth as missionaries, yet each 
one has a field in which to labor — a talent to occupy. 
By our contributions we should all labor in this 
cause. Many, in moderate circumstances, give, and 
give liberally, while others, equally as able, give not at 
all, attempting to excuse themselves by saying, " We 
can give but little, therefore we will not give at all," 
not remembering that the fertilizing showers which so 
much enrich our earth descend upon it but in drops. 
Some among the wealthy give, and give nobly, while 
others, if they give, do so grudgingly, and as though 
they could scarcely spare it The giving seems to 
afford no pleasure to them, and is rather drawn and 
forced from them, than as an act which springs from a 
willing heart, which in giving is at once blessed. On 
the subject of giving, we should remember all we have 
belongs to the Lord, and what we have is only loaned 
us as the stewards of his bounty. We should thus 
teach our children, and those committed to our care. 
Soon the lime and place which now know us will know 
us no more for ever. Let us, then, work while it is 
called to-day. In prayer, in Christian exertion, and in 
the bestowment of funds, according to the means in 
our possession, let us prove ourselves, in heart and life, 
the followers of the blessed Jesus. 



FAITH. 
The sailor, by using his eyes in looking for land, 
acquires great keenness of sight Use the eye of faith 
in looking for your eternal haven, and you give it 
greater clearness of vision. To strengthen fisuth, exer- 
cise fiiith. 



MR. 8UMMERFIELD. 
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Original. 

MR. 8UMMERFIELD. 
Dear Gertruss, — I believe it is Rochfoucault who 
says that it is a sort of ingratitude to be in haaie to 
return an obligation; but I subscribe not to a senti- 
ment which would repress one of the best impulses of 
our nature, and my heart thanked you kindly for your 
prompt and sympathetic " Response " to my poor lyric 
And had I obeyed its first dictates, you would ere this 
have received a written evidence of my gratitude. For 
as I laid aside the book, afler the perusal of your lines, 
I said to myself, " To-morrow will I write to Gertrude, 
and thank her for her poetry, and seek to engage her 
in a correspondence." Alas, for this spirit of procras- 
tination, when we know not what an hour may bring 
forth ! The promised morrow found me too indisposed 
in body to arrange my thoughts, or wield my pen ; and 
throughout the last week I have been suffering so se- 
verely with a sore throat as to incapacitate me for all 
mental exertion. And now, if I would communicate 
with you through the columns of the Repository, I 
have only time to offer you these few lines of explana- 
tion and apology, and to solicit of you the favor of a 
correspondence, not poetical, but rational and religiousy 
embodying your own and the experience of others in 
their pilgrimage to Zion. And perchance my heart 
may become warmer, and my hopes more assured by 
communion with one whose spiritual lights have been 
so much greater than my own, and you may have the 
pure satisfaction of having aided me in my upward 
journey to that better land for which we are all stri- 
ving, where the Christian warfare is ended, and where 
seraphic love glows in each bo9om for evermore. 

O, for a heart to praise and pray, 
Until the victory's won— 

That when we leave this house of clay, 

We then may hear the Savior say, 
"Enter ye in— well done!" 
You know, my dear Gertrude, that I was educated 
an Episcopalian, and, all the early part of my life, 
attended no other Church. Thither my mother*s fam- 
ily went, and most of my friends and associates. I 
loved the pastor and people, and, in the language of 
the world, ivaa happy. But when death entered our 
abode, and took away our dear mother, and I witnessed 
the composure with which she departed, leaning upon 
the arm of her Redeemer, I began to feel an awakened 
interest in the subject of religion — a desire to become 
fitted for a communion with those spirits in heaven, 
with whom I had never partaken of the cup of salva- 
tion upon earth; but while I was out of the Church a 
wall of partition seemed efiectually to divide us, and I 
strove to make myself worthy of membership. I gave 
up all £ishionable amusements, attended evening lec- 
tures, and soon joined myself to the people of the 
Lord, and felt comforted in having done what I con- 
sidered my duty, but had no **joy in believing.^* And 
if this *' joy " is the test of the true Christian, I am 
still in the ** bonds of iniquity;" for in all my trials 
nnce— and **God has given me my share" — I have 
often felt comforted in casting my burdens upon the 



Lord, but have never attained to that spiritoal state of 
which St. Paul speaks, and which many Christians 
profess, namely, ^^refotcing in tribulation." 

At this time I knew nothing of Methodism. I had 
never been within the walls of one of their churches 
until I heard the sainted Summerfield in the city of 
Baltimore, just before his ascension to glory. To say 
that I was pleased with him would but faintly express 
my feelings. I went to hear him, impelled more, as it 
were, by the current than by any better motive; for I 
had no faith in popular preachers. I had generally found 
something artificial and unsound about them — some trick 
of oratory that repelled me from the> pulpit. But, O, 
how was I disappointed in Summerfield! The Meth- 
odist church in Light-street was filled to overflowing-^ 
not only tlie body of the house, but the galleries, the 
aisles, and the windows were full, and every little archi- 
tectural projection held a listener. Yet every thing 
was hush and orderly. Most of the multitude, I sup- 
pose, had heard him before. Their hearts had felt the 
influence of his preaching, and they knew who they 
were expecting, and felt that it was good to wait his 
coming in silence. At length there was a gentle move- 
ment about the pulpit, and every eye was turned as he 
was put in at the window. He fell upon his knees, 
and for ten minutes a holy silence pervaded the house. 
When he arose, and a pale, delicate, fair-haired youth, 
of apparently not more than two or three and twenty, 
stood up to teach this vast multitude, I feared for his 
success; but my fears were unnecessary, and if I had 
known him before, I should have said unhallowed, for 
he had the preparation of the Spirit, and surely *' he, 
spake as never man spake " since the days of our Sa- 
vior upon earth. To the most child-like simplicity he 
joined the zeal of the seraph. His text was, << Behold 
I stand at the door and knock;" and as he warmed 
with his subject his musical voice rose to a higher note, 
hb pale face became illuminated ; and as he stretched 
forth his thin arms in his expostulation with his hear- 
ers, he looked not like a being of earth, but of heaven. 
That day many hearts were opened at his call for the 
reception of the Holy Spirit He was at this time in 
almost the last stage of consumption, fast ripening for 
glory, and was like the sun, which glows brighter at its 
setting. When I left the house, I thought if this be 
Methodist preaching, I desire oflcn to hear it; but him 
I never heard again. It was his last sermon in Balti- 
more, and one of his latest upon earth. 

Soon afler this I lemoved to the southwest, where 
Methodism not only prevails, but has much talent and 
zeal enlisted in its support But being myself a mem- 
ber of the Episcopal Church, and finding one of that 
denomination (a rare thing) in the village where I 
lived, I of course went there, reserving for myself the 
privilege of occasionally attending Methodist preach- 
ing. I soon became fond of their mode of worship, 
and preferred extemporary prayer to the Church ser- 
vice, which, beautiful as it is, has ever since appeared 
cold and formal in comparison. After vibrating be- 
tween the two Churches for nearly a year, I felt it was 
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my daty to belmig where I was most profited^ and this 
I knew to be under the ministration of the Methodists. 
So I withdrew from the Protestant Episcopalians and 
joined them. And surely there can be no higher order 
of Christian than a consistenit aelf'dtnying MethodUt, 
And although I saw many, in the section of country 
where I united with them, that lived in violation of the 
rules of the Discipline, yet it never unsettled my opin- 
ions. May I not hope, dear Gertrude, to hear from you 
through the pages of the next Repository ? ** May you 
prosper, and be in health even as your soul prospereth !*' 

AUOUBTJL. 

Cincinnati, February, 1843. 



Original. 
THE MARYS AT THE CROSS. 

" Now there stood by the cross of Jesus, his mother, &nd his 
mother's sister, Mary the wife of Cleophas, and Mary Magda- 
lene." 

The death of Jesus Christ is the most interesting 
and important event that ever transpired. His cross 
radiates light and life to a perishing world. His death 
is our life, our hope, and our salvation. Afler his mock 
trial and cruel scourging, in accordance with the clam- 
orous demands of a frantic mob, he was delivered into 
their hands to be crucified and slain. Amazing spec- 
tacle ! The Son of God, having voluntarily abdicated 
his eternal throne in glory, encircled by all the holy 
intelligences of heaven, now, almost friendless and for- 
saken, ascends the rugged steeps of Calvary. Peter 
and the rest of the apostles, with one exception, all 
fled. But the Marys followed their Savior, and stood 
by the cross. The shoutings of an infuriated multi- 
tude — ^the gleaming of Roman arms, and the fierce outr 
breakings of Jewish vengeance, daunted not these 
noble — these holy females. They, during the six 
dreadful hours, remained enchained to the sacred spot, 
witnessing the sorrows and death of the illustrious 
sufferer. 

It is probable that the Marys did not fully under- 
stand what the blessed Savior had foretold of his death 
and resurrection. But they had full confidence in his 
truth and grace, or they would not have followed him 
with tears to Calvary, or stood in the midst of appal- 
ling horrors so near his cross. It may be they did not 
recognize him as sealing their redemption with his 
blood ; but they did see him sealing his gracious prom- 
ises and his undoubted claims to Divinity. They may 
not have seen, while near his cross, the glittering sword 
of divine justice piercing his heart, and the bursting 
phials of divine wrath overwhelming his soul; but 
after his glorious resurrection they understood it well. 
Yet there was something more than sympathy and 
ordinary gratitude that enchained the Marys to Cal- 
vary. It was unconquerable love for the sacred person 
of the bleeding sufferer, and its constraining power 
upon their hearts. 

Multitudes attended the crucifixion of our Lord 
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Jesus Christ. Many were there out of morbid curios- 
ity. The fame of his mighty deeds and sinless life 
were attractions to the crowd. Many were there out 
of hatred to the illustrious sufferer. They had long 
thirsted for his Ufe — now he was in their malignant 
power — no shield of protection around the Anointed 
of God while in the hands of sinful, cruel men. 
These, his enemies, had falsified his reputation, pro- 
claimed him a vile impostor, and now, with infernal 
joy, they go to see his dying agony, crying, as they 
hasten to Golgotha, " His blood be upon us, and upon 
our children." Many were there officially — the Ro- 
man soldiery — the officers that arranged the business 
of death, and the executioners with their hammers and 
their nails. But the Marys and the beloved John were 
there as his faithful and weeping friends. Their pres- 
ence was the only bright gleam that flashed through 
the worse than Egyptian darkness that shrouded his dy- 
ing hour. They had ascended Calvary, and were now 
near the cross, to show how deeply they sympathized 
with their Lord — that their love was unabated — ^their 
attachment as great and as ardent as ever. When all 
the universe seemed both to frown upon and to fight 
against his person and mission, neither the cowardly 
flight of his professed friends, nor the reckless fury of 
his inveterate enemies, moved the Marys. Amidst the 
midnight gloom that covered the earth, they gazed upcm 
the cross. When the solid rocks were rending, and the 
cross itself could scarcely stand on the quaking mount, 
they stood near. They left him not, though they 
heard, with aching hearts, his plaintive, tremulous cry, 
"My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken mel" 
The Marys were by his cross as his public disciples. 
They were not prevented by cold expediency or pru- 
dence. As his soldiers, they were with the Captain of 
their salvation in the midst of his enemies, and in the 
thickest of the conflict They stood by him, as ho 
uncovered his bosom to receive the thunderbolts of 
bis Father's wrath — as he encountered, in his own 
strength, the combined powers of darkness. They 
stood on the battle-field, when Bozrah's conqueror, 
with his vestments dipped in blood, carried trembling 
to the centre of the empire of hell, and bound the 
prince of darkness to the wheels of his victorious 
chariot. 

The Marys of Bethlehem, and Mary of Magdala, 
were gloriously rewarded by being near the cross. 
They received his last look, big with boundless love 
and infinite benignity — heard his last words to the pen- 
itent dying malefactor, and the solemn accents, " It is 
finished,*' when he gave up the ghost. 

They were by his cross, as his faithful servants, to 
receive his instructions. Jesus publicly recognized 
them, notwithstanding the loud railing of the frantic 
mob, and the excrutiating agony he was enduring. 
He laid his last, his parting injunctions upon them, 
and doubtless they were faithfully observed. What a 
distinguishing exhibition of filial piety did Jesus exhibit ! 
Behold, the Son of God, when dying for our sins — 
when performing the momentous work of our redemp- 
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tion, consigns his mother to the care of the beloved 
disciple! How great the reward of standing by his 
cross! 

Happily, while wicked men and fallen angels are 
assailing, with all the malignity of the pit, the grand 
mystery of godliness — " God manifest in the flesh ** — 
only a few females, with all the intellectual culture of 
the nineteenth century, have had the fool- hardiness to 
stand in open hostility to the Godhead of Jesus Christ. 
This monstrous singularity, in a universe which adores 
the Lamb which was slain, is not presented to many 
of the female sex. Till the blast of the archangers 
trump shall echo the knell of time, may it bo true of 
the female sex in general, " that they are still the last 
to quit the cross, and the first to visit the sepulchre." 

"I would have gone to Calvary, 

And, where the Marys stood, 
Be\railing loud the crucified, 

As near him as they could, 
I would have stood, till night o'er earth 

Her heavy pall had thrown, 
And thought upon my Savior's croflS, 

And learned to bear my own." 

B. W.' C. 



Original. 
THE PEACE OF GOD. 

BT MRS. L. F. XORGAN. 

"These things I have spoken unto you, that in me ye might 
have peace," John xvi, 33. 

Ye shall have peace in me ! 
Thus to his sorrowing flock the Savior spoke, 
On that last night of mournful agony, 

Whose strange events awoke 
The electric chain which shall not cease to move, 
'Till all on earth shall know their Maker's love. 

In me ye shall have peace, 
However sternly, sadly, darkly tried ; 
Though every stream of earth-bom comfort cease. 

Each spring of hope be dried, 
A pure refreshing fount within your breast. 
Deep and unquenchable, my peace shall rest 

Peace — peace in me/ — shrink not, 
O, Christian, from the tempest's blasting power ! 
This shall redeem the terrors of thy lot. 

And cheer thy gloomiest hour — 
Shall breathe upon thy heart its soothing spell. 
And every storm of fear and passion quell. 

In me ye shall have peace— 
A calm serenity — a sweet repose, 
Making aH doubt of thine acceptance cease — 

Such as the world ne'er knows — 
First drops of that ethereal stream which rolls 
O'er the Elysian plains for blood-wash'd souls. 

Earth is the home of grief — 
It bath a tainted soil, a stormy sky, 



Its hopes are shadows, its enjoyments brief, 

Its fairest soonest die, 
Its friendship's ofl a dream, its love a snare. 
Its roses blossom on the brow of care. 

Upon the zephyr's breath 
The sigh of sorrow and complaint is borne, 
And the dark steps of sorrow, pain, and death 

Have many a furrow worn. 
And printed deep mortality's sad trace, 
To tell the soul hath here no resting place. 

But midst the shadows dim. 
And wrecks of happiness, and hopes decay'd, 
The bursting spirit still &nds peace in Him 

Who the world's ransom paid ; 
Earth hath no spot so dark, nor life so drear, 
The peace of God cannot illume and cheer. 

My soul ! may this be thine, 
Changeless and pure, through every future hour! 
Ne'er fo. Time's paltry gifts the boon resign, 

Heaven hath no richer dow'r — 
Let not its warmth decrease, its lustre die, 
'Till thou shalt hail its Source in realms on high. 



Original. 
THE LAST VOYAGE. 

BT MHS. HARLAir. 

I STAKD on the brink! — ^the cold waters how dark — 
How chilling the blast, and how shattered the bark — 
How high swells the tide to the crumbling shore ! 
O, who shall conduct me these dark waters o'er! 

Far over the deep foaming billows I see, 
A region where triumph the happy and free; 
And millions, who shuddered this cold stream to sail, 
There rest, or roam safely on hill or in vale. 

Who, when the frail bark rides the dangerous wave, 
Shall gild the deep gloom, and the voyager save 1 

They tell me the smile of Me^iah can cheer 
These waves, and his voice stay the storm's dread career, 
And that safe as when borne on a calm summer's sea, 
Shall the frail, lonely bark in its last voyage be. 

Then quickly I'll spread to the winds my poor sail, 
And trust my worn bark to the waves and the gale ; 
For if Jesus presides o'er the wind and the tide, 
I surely in triumph the billows shall ride. 

And when I am landed on that happy shore, 
Then, then, I shall cross these cold waters no more. 



LIFE. 
'Tib a vapor in the tar; 
'Tis a whirlwind rushing there ; 
'Tis a short-liv'd fading flower; 
'Tis a rainbow on a shower. 
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Original. 
THE METAPHYSICIAN.* 

BT THE EDITOR. 

The months rolled on. One pleasant day in June, 
Mr. L. was practicing a game of chess with Dr. C. 
In the midst of the game two gentlemen were intro- 
duced as "Methodist ministers/' After brief saluta- 
tions, the interrupted game proceeded. Mr. L. and his 
friend were aware that it was rude to resume it so 
unceremoniously in the presence of clergymen, but 
they scarcely deemed Methodist preachers as legitimate 
incumbents of that sacied profession. 

Mr. L. had been taught from childhood that Wes- 
leyanism, in all its types, was the most vulgar of hu- 
man fanaticisms. He knew nothing from obverva- 
tion. He had heard but two or three sermons from 
the sect All he had read was the testimony of its 
foes; and for some reason its enemies have generally 
deposed against it as ^^ swift tvitnesses.** He was once 
surprised to hear it averred that John Wesley had 
**becn to college." But he did not credit the report 
He rather supposed that it was gotten up to invest the 
Wesleyans with unmerited respectability. 

Strange as it may seem to the well informed, thous- 
ands to this late day are equally ignorant They know 
nothing of a branch of the Church, embracing more 
than a million of their fellow citizens, amongst whom 
are some of the ripest scholars and most profound 
jurists and civilians of the land. They fancy Meth- 
odism to be a mass of rude and misshapen moral ele- 
ments, unprovided with wisdom to devise, or stability 
to maintain an ecclesiastical polity. They deem it 
any thing but a ** Church," and look with condescend- 
ing commiseration and concern on such as have en- 
rolled themselves in its disorganized ranks; viewing 
them not as disciples of Christ, but rather as fugitives 
from all religion. Its pastoral efficiency, difiusive en- 
ergy, and strict unity, through class-leadersi the itiner- 
ancy, and a general Superintendency, are all unknown. 
Thus its fruits, so rapidly accumulating, are charged 
upon "excitement," or ignorantly ascribed to a "lax 
moral discipline." Yet all aie aware, except when 
some unamiable solicitude prompts them to forget it, 
that if the "excitement" were not religious it would 
have worn itself out years ago, and that, amongst Pro- 
testants, a lax moral discipline is so far from building 
up, that it inevitably prostrates what is already edified. 

The game of chess was finished. Perhaps some 
movement was made towards another. At all events, 
one of the ministers interposed a question, which was 
followed by nearly the following dialogue : 

Minister. " That must be an intricate game, judging 
from the deep attention you bestow on it." 

L. (Slightly embarrassed,) " It t> intricate ; and per- 
haps, gentlemen, we owe you an apology. 

Min, "Is it a useful gamel" 

L. "So it is accounted by many judicious persons. 
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Min. "To what good account may it be turned 1" 

L. "It is an intellectual game. Chance can do 
nothing for the parties. The skill of the players is 
tested by its result** 

Min. "It is, then, lik^ 'billiards,' or *nine pins.* " 

L, "O no, sir, not at all. Mind has nothing to 
do with these. They tend to weaken rather than 
strengthen the intellect Chess is a means of mental 
discipline — its influence is like that derived from the 
study of mathematics." 

Min. "I see, sir. Chess is a game of intellectual — 
billiards of mere manual skill." 

L. " Exactly, sir." 

Min. " Do you not think, sir, that Euclid would be 
a safe substitute to train the opening mind?" 

L. "O, yes; but Euclid is too severe for unremitting 
study. We must have relaxation. No man can en- 
dure to plod at science always." 

Min, "But, Mr. L., if chess is so much like mathe- 
matics, how can it subserve the ends of relaxation. I 
should think, from your account, that it would only be 
exchanging one heavy burden for another. As a means 
of mental discipline I cannot approve the game. You 
know that study has two objects. One is to train the 
mind to the vigorous use of all its powers. If chess, as 
you aver, accomplishes that end, another of great im- 
portance it never can subserve, namely, the acqulution 
of knowledge." 

L. " It has not all the uses of science ; but it has 
one peculiar advantage. By provoking to emulation it 
rouses mind to its best efforts. And it also blends 
relaxation with mental discipline." 

Min. " What relaxation can it givel If you were 
preparing to address a jury, would you not prefer a 
walk in the garden to a game of chess just before you 
commence the argument?" 

L. " You drive me to close quarters. The relaxa* 
tion it affords is somewhat general, and I cannot just 
now specify particulars." 

Here the conversation took a new turn. Whether 
the theme was changed by design or by accident is 
immaterial. The next topic was camp meetings. Mr. 
L. was invited to attend one just about to commence 
in the neighborhood. He declined. He did not " ap- 
prove of such meetings." He had heard much of "the 
unseemly confusion which prevails at these forest gath- 
erings," and could not think it right to encourage them. 

" Have you ever attended a camp meeting?" said the 
minister. 

L. "No, sir; I was not willing to invade others' 
rights, and was aware that if I went, I should be pro- 
voked to levity. I therefore resolved not to go near 
them." 

Min. " But ought you to condemn them on the tes- 
timony of others, when you might have made your 
own observations?" 

L. " My witnesses were unimpeachable, and, I pre- 
sume, stated facts." 

Min. " But I submit it to you, as a lawyer, whether 
inspection is not better than report" 
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L. ** I suppose it is.** 

Min, "Then you have unwarrantably condemned us. 
I think, Mr. L., you should come to our meeting. We 
may surely claim that our trial, as the instigators and 
supporters of camp meetings, be according to the * rules 
of evidence, which require' the best proof that the 
nature of the case admits." 

L. "That is not unreasonable; and now I will either 
come to your meeting, or say no more on the subject 
of disorder." , 

After dinner the clergymen departed. Mr. L. was 
surprised, not to say mortified, to find an "ignorant 
Methodist preacher" so well informed, and withal so 
shrewd in conversation, that even on topics concerning 
which he supposed clerical men knew very little, the 
argument was rather against himself. 

" You caught a Tartar," said the Doctor, as the gen- 
tlemen withdrew, and lefl Mr. L. and his companion to 
trifle away another hour at chess. 

The third day after this, as Mr. L. was walking in 
the yard, the Doctor rode up, and asked him if he 
would visit the camp ground. 
L. "You are not serious 1" 

Doctor, "Gret into my carriage, and I will show 
you." 

. Lm "Then I answer no. I cannot ride in that direct 
tion. Any where else, if you please." 

Dr, "But they have got into difiiculty with the row- 
dies, and want your advice.'' 

" Go, husband," said Mrs. L., who, overhearing the 
conversation, had come to the door, and was listening 
to the proposal with deep interest, 

Mr. L. looked first at the Doctor and then at the 
door, as uncertain what to do, or whether either was 
in earnest 

L. " Doctor, you say they are in trouble." 
Dr. "Yes; and they ought to be protected in their 
rights. I wish you would go over and help them." 

L. "Well, this is the legitimate result of camp 
meetings. Yet, as you say, they have the right — that 
is, the legal right — to worship God, or Satan if they 
will, undisturbed. I will go with you in ten minutes." 
Mr. L. made a hasty preparation, took a seat in the 
Doctor's carriage, and in one hour was, for the first 
time, in full audience of a camp ground. He had Uved 
thirty-one years, much of the time in proximity to 
such meetings; yet, though often urged, he had never 
before approached such a scene. As he ncared the 
encampment, his curiosity became intense. He leaned 
forward in a listening attitude to catch the sound of 
many voices which struck upon his ear. He expected 
to witness the wildest disorder, and the most incoherent 
ravings ; but the distant voices which greeted him were 
all in concert and harmony. It was the sound of praise, 
swelling out from the midst ot the forest in slow and 
well distinguished measure, like pealing anthems from 
the groves of paradise. They stopped in the midst of 
straggling parties of profane, vulgar men, whose ap- 
pearance almost justified Mr. L.'s pre-conceived no- 
tions of a camp meeting. But alighting, and leaving 



the horse and carriage to other hands, in a few minutes 
the "outer court" was passed, and the Doctor and his 
friend entered the area consecrated to the worship of 
Jehovah. In this was a very large assembly, standing 
in graceful order, and singing a hymn, which, after the 
manner of the Methodists, was " lined " by a minister 
who occupied a sheltered platform before them. The 
two thousand voices which made the music seemed like 
the spontaneous gushing forth of super-abounding joy. 
Prayer followed, and then those words, 

" Content with beholding his lace, 
My all to his pleasure resigned, 
No changes of season or place, 
Can make any change in my mind," 

were poured out upon the depths around, and creation 
seemed to be hymning its thanksgivings to the great 
Author of life and its beatitudes. 

The hymn closed. The congregation silently settled 
down into their seats, and the preacher who had so 
lately challenged the utility of chess, arose to address 
them. He named a familiar text, which, in its exposi- 
tion and discussion, brought to view the depravity of 
the heart, and the necessity of an incarnate and cruci- 
fied Savior. He set forth man, in all his attributes, fair 
and repulsive — in his guilt, shame, and misery, and in 
one other feature, which was almost new to Mr. L. 
He represented this guilty being as absolutely heipieas, 
unable to turn and do good works, "without the grace 
of God by Christ preventing him, that he may have 
a good will, and working with him when he has that 
good will." 

The discourse was not perfect It* had not that exact 
unity which is displayed in the sermons of Wesley, 
nor the inimitable simplicity which graces his masterly 
productions. Yet it was manly and convincing in 
thought and delivery, and so superior to Mr. L.'s ideas 
of " Methodist preaching," that he was taken wholly 
by surprise. He was compelled to acknowledge that 
not one written sermon in fifty from the trained theo- 
logians of the day possessed half the merit of this, 
what seemed to be, extempore discourse. 

The preacher closed with a pathetic appeal to saints 
and sinners, endeavoring to rouse the zeal of the for- 
mer and the fears of the latter. He was successful. 
A mens, blessings, and halleluiahs, were intermixed with 
sighs, groans, and shrieks, until the voice of the preach- 
er was drowned. Unable any longer to be heard, he fell 
back from his station, and standing in the midst of ten 
or twelve of his brethren, who had now risen to their 
feet, he remained, statue like, with his streaming eyes 
and supplicating hands uplifted to heaven, and all the 
deep fervors of his soul beaming forth in his expressive 
features. In this posture there was nothing dramatic. 
It was evidently unpremeditated and spontaneous. Mr. 
L. felt it to be so. He had looked for greater extrava- 
gances. But he expected to detect a fraud where he 
now plainly perceived the convincing evidences of deep 
sincerity. He had never before witnessed a spectacle 
to him so purely and movingly sublime. The holy 
man before him seemed gradually to be transformed in 
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every shape and lineament, till Mr. L. could scarcely 
realize that the great Intercessor himself had not sud- 
denly re-appeared to pour his healing benedictions on 
that vast multitude. At this instant there was a stir in 
the midst of the assembly. Mr. L. cast his eye in its 
direction, and saw a man, in the meridian of life, of 
remarkably athletic appearance, rushing through the 
crowd towards the stand. His hands were clenched, 
and raised toward heaven, and his features were dis- 
torted with agony. He reached what was called the 
altar, and falling upon his face, gave one shriek, which 
sounded like a note of despair, and lay helpless and 
silent, a spectacle to the gazing multitude. "Come 
forward !" exclaimed the ministers from the stand, re- 
peating the invocation with pressing earnestness. In 
a minute their words were responded to by groans, 
shouts, shrieks, and halleluiahs. The voices of the 
preachers were no longer heard, but they continued to 
wave their hands, and by gesture invite the people for- 
ward. A rush .commenced for the altar, and scores 
were soon kneeling or fallen within it, while others, in 
masses, were pressing around them, mingling their 
loud expressions of triumph with the wailings of their 
unconverted but heart-stricken friends. The preachers 
descended from their stations, and mingling with the 
people, pointed sinners to the cross, and urged the de- 
vout to plead in prayer for their conversion. 

Mr. L. watched the progress of the scene with emo- 
tions which he could scarcely endure, yet could by no 
effort suppress. He had heard just such scenes de- 
scribed. He supposed that a view of them would pro- 
voke in his bosom -no other feeling but disgust But it 
was otherwise. He felt a solemnity, an awe, so great, 
that a faintness came over him; and unwittingly he 
leaned, pale and trembling, against a tree, and every 
now and then his hand was upon his heart, as though 
it were uneasy and pained within him. Nor did he 
observe that his friend, with a sang froid peculiar to 
himself, eyed him closely, and read in his manner the 
perturbations of his mind. At length the Doctor said, 

" Mr. L., suppose we step forward and see what is 
going on." 

*' Doctor, I am sick of it This is a singular scene, 
and I am at a loss what to think. I believe we had 
better return." 

"Tut! we must stay long enough to speak with 
these ministers, and hear one or two more of them 
preach." 

So saying, he seized Mr. L. by the arm, and casting 
at him a significant glance, as much as to say, ** Are 
you frightened?" drew him along to a position where 
more than a hundred sin-sick souls were crying for 
mercy. 

The sight was wholly new to Mr. L. He had never 
until then seen a sinner convicted to the point of cry- 
ing aloud in the presence of others for the pardon of 
sin. Now, to behold so many writhing in such insup- 
portable agony, though he strove to be a stoic, nearly 
•overwhelmed him. But he endeavored to rally himself, 
and at last resolved to examine one convict afler an- 
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other more minutely. He thought to detect in them 
some tokens of affectation or hypocrisy, which would 
relieve his mind of the growing apprehension that this 
was a Divine power moving on the hearts of the people. 

The first upon whom he fixed his attention was a 
young man kneeling before him, with his &ce in his 
handkerchief, uttering suppressed cries for mercy ; and, 
though not loudest in his grief, apparently one of the 
most earnest in petition. With the right hand he 
pressed his handkerchief to his face, and with the lefi 
alternately clutched the railing, smote his breast, or 
seized his own hair with a violence which it vras pain- 
ful to witness. " I will watoh him," thought Mr. L^ 
" until I see the result" He fastened his eyes upon 
the youth, as resolved to detect in him the cause of his 
real, or the proof of his pretended distress. For half 
an hour the struggle increased in violence, and then, 
from exhaustion, grew more and more feeble. At last 
the young man became motionless and silent Mr. L. 
was about to relinquish his position, but had not yet 
turned away his eyes when the young man began to 
say, in an under tone, "Blessed Savior!" with fre- 
quent yet solemn repetitions; his voice, meanwhile, 
waxing louder and louder, and his manner more and 
more confident and joyful, till at last, springing to his 
feet, he uttered in loud acoente the raptures of his souL 
What was Mr. L.'s surprise to find, from his features, 
till now concealed, that this was a youth of his ac- 
quaintance, in whose good sense and sincerity he had 
unbounded confidence. The suspicion of fraud was 
quickly banished, and it remained to inquire for the 
cause of so great sorrow, succeeded by such joy. 

At this moment Mr. L.'s attention was drawn an- 
other way. The leader of this melee — the rude ath^ 
letic man who first approached the altar — ^had risen 
from the ground, and, with loud cries for mercy, was 
plunging this way and that way, to the detriment of 
those around, and not without danger to himsel£ A 
glance or two satisfied Mr. L. that he, also, was an 
acquaintance. In a civil suit, involving petty inter- 
ests, he had applied for counsel ; and this had revealed 
his character to Mr. L. in a most repulsive light He 
was a sinner extraordinary. But his appearance did 
not indicate that he meant to continue such. He was 
repenting. They who knew him could not doubt it. 
His face was bruised and bleeding. His lips were com- 
pressed, and unequivocally bespoke the horrors of 
unaneled contrition. Mr. L. grew dizzy as he gazed, 
and, like the tones of the last trumpet, these words of 
Jesus fell upon his heart, "Verily, I say unto you, the 
publicans and harlots go into the kingdom of God 
before you." The word of God is " quick and power- 
ful ;" but the Spirit makes it so. Its blow was heavy 
then on the conscience of Mr. L. He became sick and 
faint His friend saw it, and though an infidel, he 
was for a moment moved. They drew back from a 
scene so uncongenial to their tastes, and took a seat 
where they could not see, yet might hear the contin- 
ued expressions of grief or joy. 

{To be cofUinuecL) 
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lie resuming the narrative of Louisa, my young 
readers will recollect that we left her at a point of the 
stoiy where, denying her heart, and following the bent 
of her will, she had refused to marry the man that she 
both admired and esteemed, because he was poor ; and 
we must not so qualify her fault as to call it a mistake. 
But to our narrative. 

The gentleman she married was a man of fashion, 
amiable, fluent, and easy in conversation, and with that 
gracefulness of deportment which betokens its un- 
doubted derivation of gentility. And he was pos- 
sessed of a very large fortune. He was a native of 
the south, and made his proposals to the lady in a 
shorter time afler his introduction to her than a New 
Englander would have thought decorous. And so, 
too, thought Louisa; and although her mind was fully 
made up to accept him, yet she bantered the subject, 
saying, ** There is one thing, sir, that I admire, and 
that is your 'modest assurance' in letting roe know 
your mind so soon. We have now been acquainted," 
said she, counring on her fingers, " Thursday, Friday, 
Saturday, Sunday, Monday, five, and Tuesday is six — 
six whole days, and you wish an answer — a positive 
assurance." But seeing him look wounded and annoy- 
ed, she added in a more serious tone, " I know I ought 
to admire most your willingness to take me on trust, 
I ought to thank you for your good opinion — ^which 
I do — and I would wish to retain it; but," she added 
playfully, **you must know I am very discreet; and 
the proverb says, * after two persons have eaten a bushel 
of salt together they know each other better than they 
did before.* So, sir, you must stay and partake of our 
hospitality awhile, and then, if you please, you may 
speak again." 

When she related this conversation, her friend re- 
marked to her, "But, Louba, were you not afraid of of- 
fending your lover, and that he would think you trifled 
with his regard?" "No," said she, ** what other play 
had I left 1 Upon so precipitate a declaration how could 
I know if indeed he were in earnest or not? And so 
I affected to believe him in jest. We must have our 
little tactics on our side as well as the gentlemen on 
theirs} and it is commonly their aggression which calls 
ours out" *'But that caution is so unlike you," said 
the friend. ''Not at all," replied Louisa, "you have 
never seen me yet where marrying was the question ;" 
and she added vrith a characteristic mixture of levity and 
good sense, " One can't be too careful with strangers. 
I declare, I almost think of marriage as the philosopher. 
Gibbon, did of death, 'that at best 'tis but a leap in 
the dark !' " But to our narrative. 

In the course of a few weeks, the expiration of Mr. 
C.'s sojourn at the north, he renewed his suit, and was 
accepted. They were married ; and afler making a bri- 
dal excursion, the tour of the cities, Louisa was intro- 
duced to her splendid home in . She had one 
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of the best bouses in the city, elegantly furnished, an 
equipage, numerous servants, &c. And under these 
circumstances, the gay young couple were not likely to 
be neglected by society. The husband was liberal and 
indulgent, and their house was the resort of all who 
wished to participate in its luxuries and delights. And 
now possessed of all she had desired, poor Louisa was 
doomed to find how insufficient are the mere outward 
circumstances of life to bestow happiness. Amongst 
the earliest letters she wrote to her mother is one in 
which, after pathetically bewailing her separation from 
"the friends of her life," she says, "Yet I am now 
possessed of all that I wished for. I have an assured 
friend, and society proffers me its homages. My atten- 
dants come at my beck and call — all that fortune can 
bestow is mine — I tread upon the softest of Turkey 
carpets, my chandaliers have twenty burners, and pol- 
ished mirrors reflect the splendor of my rooms. Yet 
what is it all ! In the midst I sit Uke the enchanted 
princess of the eastern tale; but I, alas! am diseri' 
chanted/ All to me seems vapid and unreal. I am 
low and sad, and a eontinuai want pervades my boMm / 
I miss not my family only, but I miss my friends; for 
conversation here, with all its refinements, is not what 
I have been accustomed to— it seems to me not so intel- 
lectual." This latter complaint, not just in the gen- 
eral, was so in the particular. And the instance, alas ! 
in which she perceived the deficiency, was in her own 
husband. And though she expressed not this, yet in- 
voluntarily she compared his with the more gifled mind 
of one with whom she had been accustomed to con- 
verse since the days of her childhood. She had too 
much principle to dwell upon this idea; nor did it 
estrange her feelings from him she had chosen. But 
to her consciousness the violated right of a true senti- 
ment was vindicated, and the false principle of a mar- 
riage of interest was ever apparent. And there came 
across her a change. Her lively mind was flattened. 
For her wit there was no recipient — no auditor for the 
delectable stores of her fancy — her eloquence was une- 
licited and unrewarded. 

My reader will perceive that, had Louisa been relig- 
iously trained, all these things had been subordinate, 
and that the interest of her feelings had been sufficient 
to hold them in check ; but now they seemed to occupy 
a portion of her character which should have been 
devoted to more important concerns; and they tended 
rather to annoy than to console her. Yet her good 
sense sustained her equanimity, though not her cheer- 
fulness ; and she soothed her silent reverie by the deter- 
mination never to complain. " I acknowledge my mis- 
take, but I will bear the consequence. My pride has 
deceived me, and my disappointment is of my own 
seeking. I ought," said she, "to be satisfied in the 
friendship of my husband ;" but when she had got so 
far she was startled; for she could not deny that 
though he was unboundedly liberal and indulgent to 
her, yet he had never given any evidence of character 
enough to value a woman for any but the extrinsic 
merits of beauty and personal accomplishments. He 
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had expressed himself well pleased, it is true, with her 
compliant disposition, and that she seemed satisfied to 
submit her tastes to his in the arrangements he had 
provided for her; for she had far too much delicacy, 
considering he had provided them, to dissent in matters 
which involved no serious principle. Again she wrote 
to her mother, saying that she believed she was not 
unhappy. But she was not happy. She did not know 
what was the matter. She wished she had something 
to wish for. Alas, for her moral sensibility ! — alas, for 
her spiritual deadness! She suffered the penalty of 
her ignorance, unknowing of relief! Finally, she said 
that she bad been so accustomed to a large family at 
home, that she believed if her mother could send her 
on a few of the children, she should feel better. And 
she thought her health was not as good as usual. And 
indeed it was not The very great change of climate 
had begun to take effect upon her constitution, and to 
sap away its soundness and its strength. She lost her 
spirits with her health, and her beauty in some mea- 
sure declined. And her husband became, not unkind, 
but in some degree indifferent to her. And this anx- 
iety oppressed her. But her kind mother prevailed 
upon a son, a year younger than Louisa, to go to her, 
and a sister, aged fifteen, accompanied him. Mr. C, 
the husband, who had joined in the invitation, was 
almost as much rejoiced as Louisa to welcome them, 
both out of courtesy and out of good feeling to his 
wife, and above all because her declining health had 
rendered her a burden upon his hands. Mr. C. was 
too amiable to commit any ungentle act; yet poor 
Louisa could not but perceive tliat she was deserted 
at unnecessary hours, and that this disposition was 
changing from neglect to estrangement She had ever 
had the principle of loving her husband, and with all 
his inferiority she had loved him. For such a change 
to take place when her health had become low, was 
more than her sinking spirits could bear; and still, for 
want of religious training, or of religious example 
about hei, she had not entertained one idea, or had 
hardly an apprehension upon the subject of spiritual 
consolations. Her natural character was one of much 
fortitude, and she strove with a sort of stoic pride to 
bear her griefs. And all but that which touched her 
tenderness she could bear. But here the repressed 
sensibilities of her life found vent, and her pillow was 
wet with many a tear. 

She had ever been entirely free of superstitious 
belief. Despite of this, in the low tone of her health, 
she had a dream which affected her, and fastened itself 
upon her. I have not mentioned that two years before 
her marriage Louisa had lost her beloved father. Her 
dream now was that he had come to her, bringing two 
"pale horses," and told her that she must ride one of 
the horses, and that he should also leave the other! 
She remonstrated, and said that she feared to ride Uie 
horse — When he smiled upon her, and broke into the 
beautiful sailor song of Dibden — 

*' Theresa a sweet little cherub that sits up aloft, 
And watches the life of poor Jack." 

3 



She awoke weeping and agitated, and when she men- 
tioned her dream to Mr. C, he told her she was ner- 
vous and feverish, and that there was nothing more of 
it than that But the real signification was that, to- 
gether with her imaginative cast of mind, she also 
entertained unacknowledged apprehensions that hex 
health was declining unto death. 

The society of her brother and her sister cheered 
her up for awhile; but she soon relapsed into deep 
sadness. At this time her brother wrote his mother, 
that she had better write on and solicit her daughter 
and husband to come north to her, and that perhaps 
old scenes and her native air might restore Louisa's 
health. This was done immediately. Mr. C. wil- 
lingly acceded to the arrangement; and as his afiairs 
required his presence in England, he was pleased to 
leave his wife in the protection of her friends during 
his absence. He brought her on to her mother al 

B . He supplied her liberally with funds, and 

staying one day, he bade his wife adieu, and took pas- 
sage for England from the city of New York. Louisa, 
in the spirit of old times, bade him a cheerful adieu, yet 
feeling, in her own heart, that in like circumstances 
she could not have left him. She knew that her hus- 
band was not mercenary, and that the motive of his 
voyage was a mixed one. He could not bring himself 
to voluntary attendance upon a sick chamber. His 
trip, he said, would take him at most but three months- 
he would hasten his return and find her well. At 
parting, as I have said, she bestowed a gratuitous 
smile, and seemed to assent to his words of consola- 
tion; but when he was indeed gone, she retreated 
hastily to her chamber, where her mother found her 
in a passion of tears. 

And now again her young companions gathered 
about her. They told her how well she looked — 
never more so than now — told her how bright were 
her eyes — how fine her complexion ! It is true, her 
eyes were never more brilliant than now; and, though 
unknown to them, it was the hectic that "glowed on 
her cheek and reveled in her eye.** But it is impos- 
sible that the changes attendant upon even the first 
approaches of disease should not occasion many a sad 
distrustful moment to the sufferer; and though these 
are mostly unacknowledged, are not the less perceived, 
but only more impressive and saddening for that And 
Louisa, now returned to the bosom of her family, and 
the long excitement of traveling, of new characters, 
and of varied scenes, being past, she had time to thhik; 
and her health changing from week to week, first Uie 
parlor was relinquished, then the sofa was changed for 
the bed, and the Doctor's visits became more frequent 
He was more anxiously expected, and his brow becamo 
a shade sadd^ when he bade her "Good morning," 
and his voice a note lower when he would try tore-as- 
sure her; for his was a kind and humane heart, and 
he knew full well that his young patient was hastening 
to the grave. Nor should we charge him with unfaith- 
fulness ; for we know that it is the physician's device 
to cherish as long as possible the principle of hope-^ 
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the natural hope of recovery. And so it was in the 
case of poor Louisa. Her mother had forebome to 
speak to her on the subject of death. Yet there was 
110 attempt at concealment What was not expressed 
\va^ yet im{)lied ; and she thought that the awful con- 
viction, working by the natural changes of disease, 
might be trusted to the mercy of nature, and would in 
this way lose some of the harshness of announcement 
by words. She observed, too, that a great change had 
come over the spirits of her daughter — she seemed 
busying herself in preparation. She confined her 
reading to the Scriptures and to some books of hymns. 
And one morning, when the physician appeared, she 
said to him, " Doctor, tell me one thing, which I have 
never yet asked you — a thing which I ought to be con- 
firmed in — tell me if I must die.'* And the answer 
was, "It is impossible that you can ever recover!" 
Louisa turned over in her bed with her face to the wall 
and her eyes cast upwards ; and for more than an hour 
she neither spoke nor answered, but waived away with 
her hand all approach, and seemed to be , in one long 
prayer — a communing with her own soul — an inter- 
cession for a strength beyond her own, which she now 
relinquished. The Doctor, at the request of the 
mother, had waited in another room. He now re- 
tamed, and found his patient calm — assured, as it 
were. She said, *' Now, Doctor, I shall not live long. 
Hope was interwoven with my vitality — when the one 
is disturbed, the other must be shaken. Yet it is much 
better that I be settled. I can now give all my attention 
to my sours wants. And, O, how changed does every 
thing appear to me in the view of death ! Had I my 
life to live over again, how much nearer to God would 
I live ! I have thought myself animated, lively, and 
interested ; but what has it been ? — the rush of health, 
the play of the spirits, and comparatively nothing of 
reality in it all ! It is only now that I seem to live — 
flo much deeper seated is my consciousness — so much 
more earnest my desiring! But my aspiration is now 
for God; and there is no unsteadiness about it! O, 
may I not exchange that sense of worldly hope for a 
hope that shall be subject to no more change?" And 
80 it was. 

She lingered longer than she had expected, and the 
care of her soul seemed to absorb her whole being. 
Her physician observed of her that she evinced a sur- 
prising strength of mind. "I would," said he, "give 
half I am worth in the world, could money purchase 
it, to be possessed of her fortitude — ^her resignation !" 
Some young friend spoke her regrets that one so young 
should die. "Having made my peace with God, I am 
old enough," said she; "I wish not to live — life in all 
its forms has had a distas^ to me, and I have never 
until lately known why. It was because a capacity of 
my being — my soul — has been entirely left out of the 
account/ 

'This world is vain, 
But only to the vain/ 

As to mere worldly prosperity," continued she, " I have 
had enough of it I have tried it all — I have been to the 



feast of life, and am sated. Now I go to a better state, 
where my position ^hall be ascertained and assured — 
where God the Savior is all in all !" 

Once she seemed called back to this life. She ex- 
claimed, " My dear Harry ! I shall see him no more !" 
and she wept herself down to composure, and spoke 
of him not again. For two or three nights before her 
death she dechned taking an opiate as usual, saying 
with a firm voice to the Doctor, "I await my God, and 
I would be entirely sensible." And so it was. Her 
dying hour was a long, hard struggle. She would 
speak at times, giving assurance to her friends. At 
last she said, ** It is hard, but it is almost over." Pre- 
viously she had given orders to be robed in the plain- 
est manner, saying, " Let there be no vanity about my 
coffin, for there really is none left in my heart" 

And now was the funeral ! Fifteen months before, 
those rooms had been filled with the bridal party — ^now 
was assembled there the same company; but in the 
midsJt was a corpse — pale shadow of humanity^-and 
the marble brow — the long closed lashes — a quiet 
smile, and the folded hands; and above the breast, 
upon a doubled kerchief, was placed — a ring ! 

Seven months after the death of Louisa, the young 
sister who had visited her, died. The climate of the 
south had probably precipitated the death of both. 

And the husband? He returned a few weeks afler 
her death, and wept upon her grave. He placed a 
costly tomb over her, and turned away and took the 
world again ! 

And now does my young reader assert that my nar- 
rative affords her no instruction ? I would hope not 
so. It is true I have presented a faulty character to 
her, but one which at the same time, she can perceive, 
might have been rendered both useful and happy. Hod 
Louisa lived in other days — in these days — she had 
probably surpassed, in true worth, many who at a 
casual reading may pass judgment against her. The 
ground of her character, perverted by false usages, was 
generally good ; and although she was possessed of an 
inordinate pride, yet that, as well as other sins, had 
her heart been early regenerated, had fed the pile of 
sacrifice. We see that she was sincere, and pos- 
sessed a good aptitude of truth ; and whatever she had 
proposed to do, she would have given herself to do eflfec- 
tually and really. She died very young, aged twenty- 
one years and ten months. Had the influences of so- 
ciety then been as correct, as circumspect as now, her 
good sense had doubtless, in time, prevailed over hei* 
more glaring errors of character, and she would have 
conformed herself to those models of propriety which 
she would not have been slow to discern. One unsus- 
pected evil betrayed her greatly — I mean the Circula- 
ting Library — in those days made up of the detailrof 
heroism, instead of those of piety, and inculcating 
exaggerated views, and giving false lights of character. 
Louisa married a man who, though not actually vi- 
cious, was light and frivolous, and unsuited to engross 
her power of sympathy. The most capital mistake 
one can make, as it regards this life, is to choose wrong 
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in marriage. And when the motive is put on a wrong 
basis, one cannot fail to choose wrong. Louisa was not 
very unhappy in her marriage; but in this instance 
she might have been eminently happy. She might have 
married a man whose regard could have influenced her 
day by day to higher motives and purer aspirations, even 
to the making up of her chaiacter by those graces 
which she obtained only on her death-bed. These are 
better times than those. And following the leadings 
oven of custom, it is now easier to go right, and less 
excusable to go wrong than it then was. 

Finally, whilst the gentlemen deny any admixture 
of good to "the times'* which do not afibrd them a 
**bank,'* let females, eschewing politics, take a gentler 
interpretation, and acknowledge that these are at least 
the days when temperance prevails — when all the 
world may read — when "the poor have the Gospel 
preached to them '' — and revivals in all Churches, tend 
to the hastening of that millenium which consists in 
Christ*s kingdom upon earth. 



Original. 
ASPIRATIONS. 
Far, far into yon dome of misty blue 

My spirit soars beyond the sparkling sun. 
To where, upon his throne, sits God the true-^ 

The everlasting and almighty One ! 
And should I not unto thy dwelling flee ? — 

I who so well the weary world have tried ? 
Have I not found a faithful friend in thee. 

Whatever might my shrinking soul betide ? 

Have I not sought the shelter of thy wings. 

When my sad heart e*en to the core was wrung. 
And found that sweet security which brings 

Rest to the soul which has by grief been stung? 
I know thou sittcst in thy glory, where 

The beauteous skies to thy pure eyes look dim ; 
'Tis vain to tell me that thou art not iherej 

For nature sings it in her daily hymn ! 

Do not the trees look upward to the sky ? 

The star-like flow'rs that spring up thro* the sod, 
The birds, with nature's impulse, spring on high, 

And point unto the dwelling of our God ! 
t)f darkest mystery of the moral world. 

That some should deem the Christian's creed in vain, 
That reason's shafts should be so oflen hurKd, 

To prove it but a phantom of the brain ! 

O, dark, indeed, would be our weary lot. 

If Bethlehem*s star shone not with cheering ray — 
If thou, O uncreated One., wert not !— 

Were there no hope of an unclouded day ! 
I know that thou art there, for upward mount 

The burning thoughts which thou hast given to me — 
The gentle waters of my heart's warm fount 

In their deep quietude are stirr'd by thee. 

8. J. Howe. 
3 
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THE WANDBBBR RBTURinMO. 



More than a year has rolled away since the third 
chapter of the Gleanings appeared in the Repository. 
Another chapter was sent in, but being partly poetiy, 
it, by some mishap, lost its heading, and appeared 
without its original title. As spring advanced, the 
subject might still have been an appropriate one, at 
least as far as the writer was concerned; for in the 
chilly north "lingering winter threw his diamond frosts 
upon the lap of spring," as though reluctant to depart, 
and we hovered over our fire-sides until summer roses 
blushed around our doors. Yet although surrounded 
by objects calculated, by the associations of memory , 
to inspire the mind with glowing thought, I forgot dis- 
tant duties in the sweet enjoyment of the present; for 
having returned, after an absence of many years, to 
the home of my youth, like a miser I clung to my new 
found treasures, lest the next moment should tear them 
from my embrace. Conversation with the living, and 
sweet communions with the departed, filled up every 
hour not occupied with the necessary duties of pass- 
ing life; and when I remembered absent firiends, it was 
only to sigh that they were not with me to heighten 
my enjoyment. 

But once more safely domiciled in the "fiirwest," 
the home of my adoption, I feel at my fingers' ends a 
most unaccountable itching, the cause of which sensa- 
tion I shall leave those to explain who best understand 
it; and if my readers will forgive the frequent use of 
the first person singular, or of its imperial scape-goat, 
we, (both of which, for the last half hour, I have with 
the most laudable perseverance been laboring in vain to 
expunge,) and thus shield me from the charge of ego- 
tism, I will endeavor to interest them with a few remi- 
niscences of the land of my forefathers. Yet I must 
be allowed to wander, and in accordance with the title 
under which I am writing, to glean a little here and a 
little there, that I may, if possible, extract the honey 
of improvement from every source. 

LONG ISLAND SOUND— 8CBNBRT—RKFLXCTI0V8. 

The rays of the morning sun danced lightly over the 
blue wave, as we left the harbor of New York, and were 
rapidly wafted on our way towards the familiar shores 
of old Connecticut Although the month of May was 
far advanced, nature had but scantily assumed her ac- 
customed robe of green, and vainly sought to hide her 
nakedness with the blushing flowers of the fruit and 
forest tree. As we passed up the East River a host of 
incidents were called up from memory's domain, and 
dwelt upon with mingled feelings of satisfaction and 
regret On one of the tallest hills of yon surf-dashed 
island, stood a spacious dwelling-house, where, in days 
of yore, at the tender age of seventeen, I had been 
engaged as a private teacher. From my window I 
enjoyed as varied and picturesque a view as often meets 
the eye. In one direction the spires of New York, 
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although twedty miles distant, marked distinct lines 
upon the horizon. Before us lay a wide extent of 
country, beautifully diversified by hill and dale, and filled 
up with thriving farm-houses. Beyond this sparkled 
the waters of the East River, and Long Island Sound, 
bearing upon their bosom every kind of craft. The 
little pleasure boat, the gaily painted schooner, and the 
pufiing steamer, might be seen at any hour gliding 
along toward their destined ports; and sometimes, 
though but seldom, the gallant ship, with her towering 
masts, attracted our longing but unsatisfied curiosity. 
Farther on appeared blooming West Chester, building 
her palaces even to the water's edge and bathing her 
skirts in the salt spray ; while the glittering spires of 
her neat villages seemed to allure the soul to the con- 
templation of a more enduring beauty. In one of 
these villages a sister but three years my senior was 
engaged as a governess in an academy. In a direct 
line we were but four or five miles apart; yet we could 
not conveniently meet short of a two days' journey by 
the way of New York. Still it was sweet to think of 
her as being so near in reality ; and often have I, from 
my chamber window, gazed for hours across the moon- 
lit waves, and upon the beautifiil islets which they 
encircled, knowing full well that while I was but idol- 
izing the beauty of nature, my dear sister was looking 
^firom nature up to nature's God," and perchance 
breathing forth her prayers for her who was yet a 
stranger to the way of life. 

Sometimes, in the spring the whole horizon was 
illumined with a long array of fires which had been 
kindled upon the meadows of the opposite shore, appa- 
rently with the intent to destroy the dead grass. What- 
ever may have been the intent, the effect at night was 
brilliant There was another feature in the landscape 
which I would not omit. Away in the dim distance, 
yet standing forth in bold relief upon the adjacent sky, 
and extending for miles, frowned the lofty palisades 
from the western banks of the Hudson. When in the 
shade they scowled like gloomy giants upon the lovely 
river winding at their base; but when bathed in the 
golden rays of Aurora, the glowing hues of the rain- 
bow could alone represent their exceeding beauty. Still 
majestic — still subUme — ^yet now upon their brows grace 
sat enthroned with grandeur. 

But now, kind reader, if you please, we will descend 
from our mountain elevation, and skipping over the 
adjoining ground, return to Long Island Sound, whose 
foaming waves we were just entering, as I turned aside 
in the above digression. Upon leaving New York I 
had been kindly presented with a book as a relief from 
ennuL I did not need it. One moment my thoughts 
were away, holding intercourse with the eventful past — 
the next they were spell-bound in the bright associa- 
tions of the present. The scenery of these waters had 
always been familiar to me. In early childhood I used 
to clap my little hands with delight as my ardent gaze 
rested upon their farther shores, not dreaming that 
their irised hues were but the softened effect of light, 
shadow, and distance. Alas! how often, in maturer 



life, have I been similarly deceived in things of greater 

moment ! 

Yes, hope cheats ihe longing vision, 

With a rainbow clad in light; 
But ere reached, the false Eljrsian 

Fades in the embrace of night. 

THB TRIAL. 

I have crossed and re-crossed the Sound many times, 
and have often been exposed to imminent danger. 
I Under such circumstances, every little incident con- 
nected either with ourselves or others, is prone to be 
remembered. Native character then appears undis- 
guised, and traits of selfishness, or exhibitions of gen- 
erosity, alternately surprise us as appearing in those 
from whom they were least expected. When a child 
of eight years I embarked, in company with my friends, 
on board a sloop, to attend a camp meeting on Long 
Island. A serene sky and a smooth wave made prom- 
ise of a safe and pleasant trip. The melody of sacred 
music, and the words of fervent prayer, bursting from 
the lips of warm devotion, uprose to heaven, and one 
would have supposed, judging from the sweet expres- 
sions of love and hope written upon the faces of many, 
that the last hour of dread account could not come 
amiss. There was a terrible shock! Our bark ca- 
reened—over—over — and finally settled, making so 
much of an inclined plane of our cabin fioor, that 
nothing could stand erect. Chairs, tables, and settees 
lay heaped together. The voice of agonized terror 
arose from the lips of many, while others fainted. We 
had struck a rock, and were now fast lodged upon it, 
without a possibility of escaping from our unpleasant 
situation until the tide should rise. There were but 
few who were able to control their fears. In this mo- 
ment of general dismay, there was one young woman 
who appeared composed ; and assuming an air almost 
of reproof, she exclaimed, "Now is the time to try 
your souls — to show you what is in your heart — to 
prove whether you are Christians or not !** Will my 
readers credit me when I tell them that this person has 
since g^iven ^p her profession and gone back into the 
world? Alas, for consistency! Alas, for poor Mary ! 
The allurements of life won her away from the fellow- 
ship of the humble followers of Jesus ; and now, when 
those allurements are withdrawn, and the troubles of 
this world press heavily upon her, she gropes in dark- 
ness, and refuses to come to the great Source of light 
and life. Not in the spirit of uncharitable censure, or 
of unkindly feeling, have I referred to this incident; 
for it becomes us to seek to restore the wandering in 
the spirit of meekness, considering ourselves, lest we 
also be tempted. 

But to return to my narrative. We were not long 
in ascertaining that we were in no immediate dan- 
ger of drowning, as the water was only about three 
feet deep in the place where we struck, and the boat 
was still sound. We remained there six hours, during 
which time the gentlemen amused themselves with 
bathing and swimming, and the ladies as best they 
could, where none could stand upright At last, with 

the rising tide, we were released from our thraldom^ 
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and were soon safely landed at the carop>ground, 
which, for the present, I will pass unnoticed. 

THB GOMTKiLST. 

I cannot prevail upon myself to omit the presenta- 
tion here of what may appear to some an over-wrought 
picture; nevertheless, every part of it is literally true. 
The year 1832 was distinguished by a revival of relig- 
ion, in which most of the Churches in Connecticut 
were greatly blessed. Ellen C had, from the com- 
mencement of the revival, been the subject of the most 
powerful and distressing convictions. She attended 
meeting after meeting, and was always among the 
mourners. She saw her young companions, one afler 
another, receiving the evidence of pardoned sin, and 
rejoicing in the liberty of the children of God; and 
she felt, in the bitterness and depravity of her heart, 
that it had been better for her had she never been born. 
There were some who blamed, and more who pitied ; 
but He who seeth not as man seeth alone knew why 
she thus remained unblessed. As the time approached 
for the holding of the camp meeting on Long Island, 
her mother and other friends determined to attend, and 
to take Ellen with them in the hope that she might 
there be enabled to find that peace for which she lan- 
guished. There was a young boy living in the family 
of her mother with whom Ellen had been associated, 
as the son of a neighbor, from infancy. He was the 
child of a dissipated man, who lefl'to his ofispring, as 
their only inheritance, his full belief in universal sal- 
vation. Poor Edmund had never been instructed in 
any thing relative to Christianity ; while Ellen, on the 
contrary, had ever enjoyed the counsel and instruction 
of pious friends, and had been the subject not only of 
many prayers, but of deep convictions. Edmund had 
expressed an anxious desire to attend the approaching 
meeting; and when asked why he wished to go, he 
replied, " To get religion.'' Of course his request was 
granted, and they left home in company, he having the 
care of the horses and carriage which conveyed the 

party from their residence to B , (» distance of 

nineteen miles,) where, as soon as they arrived, they 
took the boat, having first dispatched Edmund two 
miles in the country with the horses, which could not 
conveniently be kept in town. He was directed to go 
and return as quickly as possible for fear of being lefl. 
He was unfortunately detained over his time. The 
fires were already kindled, and the steam was raised. 
The passengers were all on board — the first bell rang — 
then the second — they left the wharf, and Edmund was 
not with them. Ellen had been standing on the deck, 
anxiously gazing this way and that, and deeply sym- 
pathizing with him in his disappointment; but finding 
thai he was indeed lefl, with tearful eyes and a sad 
heart, she retired to the cabin. Evening saw them 
safely disembarked, their tents erected, and every thing 
comfortably arranged for a week's encampment Who- 
ever has attended a camp meeting of this kind upon 
Long Island will appreciate my feelings when I say that 
years have never effaced their remembrance. I need not 
pause here to describe particularly what is probably so 
3 



fiuniliar to most, unless it be to remark, that beauty of 
local situation and scenery not only contribute much to 
intellectual enjoyment, but have more to do with the 
elevation of the moral as well as devotional feelings 
than is commonly supposed. Far be it from me to put 
this or any other agency in the place of that holy influ- 
ence which Cometh firom above, and which can alone 
subdue the proud heart of man ; yet may it not be 
blessed and sanctified as a means accessory to that 
great work ? The situation for the meeting here fe- 
ferred to was'^all that could have been desired by the 
most fastidious lover of natural beauty. We were 
just far enough removed from the water to free us 
from being annoyed by the arrival and departure of 
the numerous boats, yet within sound of the restless 
murmurings of its crested billows. The interlacing 
branches of the rich forest tree shaded us from the 
intense heat of an August sun, yet leaving here and 
there a space through which the golden light might 
revel on their glossy green. Our tents rose gently in 
each direction from the stand, forming an amphi-thea- 
tre, and inclosing a large space, fitted up as usual for 
the accommodation of an audience. When to these 
accompaniments were added the thrilling melodies of 
sacred music, and the voice of holy prayer, which, from 
its deep fervor, you might almost deem inspired, with 
the eloquent appeal from the lips of the earnest preach- 
er, and last not least, when from the answering heavens 
came down the precious influences of grace, like dew 
upon the new mown grass, swaying that mighty con- 
course by their unseen power, where was the eye that 
could dare to mock? — where the heart that could refuse 
submission ? How sweet were the notes of praise that 
arose from the lips of the new bom soul ! How melt- 
ing the agonized expressions of the heart-stricken con- 
vict ! Yet Ellen was one who seemed to agonize in 
vain — to whom the heavens seemed as brass, and the 
earth as iron. And why ? Not because God was not 
ready and willing to save, but because her heart was 
unbelieving and did not trust 

Upon the third day of the meeting a boat came in 

from B , and Edmund was among the passengers. 

On Monday, when he returned from the errand upon 
which he had been sent, and found the boat had gone, 
he burst into tears; and not knowing what course to 
pursue, yet loth to give up his intention, he stood by 
the shore utterly disconsolate. A stranger observing 
his appearance, questioned him, and having learned 
something of his httle history, was kind enough to in- 
troduce him to the captian of another boat, who offered 
him a free passage to the Island on Wednesday, his 
firtit found friend taking care of him until that time. 
When Edmund reached the camp-ground, he scarcely 
paused to answer the inquiries of his friends ; but hur- 
rying forward where he heard the voice of prayer and 
praise, he threw himself upon his knees beside those 
who were earnestly seeking salvation. There were 
but two days more. Time wore on — the songs of the 
happy converts mingled with the cries of the peni- 
tents; but Edmund and Ellen were not yet numbered 
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among them ; and when the last morning of the meet- 
ing dawned brightly upon them, their hearts were dark 
with sin and sadness. The farewell hymn was sung, 
and the people embarked upon the different boots which 
were to bear them away from the scene of their joys 
and their sorrows. The face of Ellen wore an expres- 
sion of gloom — almost of despair — that of Edmund 
one of subdued thought; and in the prayer meetings 
which were held during the day, Edmund still pre- 
sented himself as a mourner, while Ellen, remaining 
aloof, refused alike the words of comfort V instruction. 
The day had been remarkably calm ; but toward even- 
ing the sky was overcast, the gentle breeze became a 
furious gale, while the vivid lightning flashing through 
the premature darkness illumined with a terrific brillian- 
cy the feathered surge, whose heavy roaring seemed but 
the echoing of Heaven's dread artillery. Ellen fled in 
terror to the cabin, and sought as her only place of 
shelter her mother's fond embrace. Edmund, still sur- 
rounded by a faithful few, refused to rise from his knees 
without a blessing ; and soon above the roaring of that 
wild storm was heard a shout of joy — the triumph of a 
new-bom soul. Edmund was a convert In this event 
there were many who rejoiced, and none more sincerely 
than Ellen ; yet, inconsistent as it may seem, she dared, 
in the secret depths of her own heart, to arraign her 
Maker, because she had not received a like blessing. 
Wearisome days were appointed unto her, and nightly, 
for many months, was her pillow wet with tears ere 
she submitted to be saved in God's appointed way. As 
a natural consequence of this lengthened unbelief, she 
has never enjoyed as clear an evidence of her acceptance 
as many others; yet still, "hoping against hope," her 
trust is alone fh the mercies of the living God, through 
the atonement of his Son. 

Perchance my readers are somewhat wearied, and in 
truth I have almost forgotten where we were when I 
commenced this little episode ; but if I remember aright 
we were ascending the Sound upon a bright May day ; 
and while I was wandering in thought over memory's 
misty deep, our boat was bounding merrily on, and 

befofe I was aware I was within sight of B , where 

numerous friends were ready to welcome the rover to 
her home. But this being already of sufiicient length, 
my farther reminiscences must form the subject of 
another Gleaning, unless, in the mean time, something 
else be found better calculated to instruct and interest 

M. De Foeest. 



KINDNESS. 
The humble current of little kindness, which, 
though but a creeping streamlet, incessantly flows; 
although it glides in silent secrecy within the domes- 
tic walls, and along the walks of private life and makes 
neither appearance nor noise in the world; pours in 
the end a more popular tribute into the store of human 
comfort and felicity than any sudden and transient 
flood of detached bounty, however ample, that may 
rash into it with a mighty sound. 
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A SPECIAL PROVIDENCE. 

BT THE EniTOR. 

" Through waves and clouds and storms. 
He gently clears thy way ; 
Wait thou his time so shall this night 
Soon end in joyous day." 

" Our Father who art in heaven /" This is the lan- 
guage of devotion. The spirit of faith is a fiUal spirit 
It cleaves to God with a comforting conviction that he 
is a Parent The spirit of faith exclaims, ''Abba, 
Father!" with a calm and delighted confidence, which 
none without experience can in any manner conceive. 
Faith brings the soul to God. It not only opens to 
the believer a close and clear vision of Deity, but it 
produces a sense of God's intimate presence, of his 
unceasing watchfulness and unremitted regard. It 
moves the soul to look for guiding and sustaining aid 
to his eternal power and love. Faith is the best ex- 
poimder of such Scriptures as the following : " In him 
we live, and move, and have our being ;" " Without 
me ye can do nothing;" ^Cast all your care on him, 
for be careth for you ;" " If God so clothe the grass of 
the field, which to-day is, and to-morrow is cast into 
the oven, will he not much more clothe you, O ye of 
little faith?" "Therefore, take no thought, saying. 
What shall we eat, or what sl^all we drink? for afier 
all these things do the Gentiles seek, for your heav- 
enly Father knoweth that ye have need of all these 
things;" "I will not leave you comfortless, [orphans,] 
I will come unto you;" "Every good and perfect gift 
is from above, and cometh down from the Father of 
lights." 

These texts inculcate the doctrine of a particular 
providence. They are on the part of God verbal 
pledges to us his children of his unremitted and minute 
attention to our specific wants— to every class of wants, 
whether they press upon the inward or outward man — 
whether they assail us through the senses, or by other 
channels of approach to the soul. We are taught to 
commence our devotions with the address, " Our Fath- 
er!" and how naturally does this confiding language 
point us to the care of an ever watchful Providence ! 
Filial trust looks to such a providence. It implies a 
solicitude or watchfulness on God's part, proportioned 
to the exigencies of want and danger which beset his 
dependent children. The more helpless and exposed 
the child, the more assiduous are the attentions of its 
parent It violates analogy, therefore, to say, as thous- 
ands do, that "God regards not our little interests," 
especially when this is afl^med in relation to the form- 
ing stages of our moral constitutions. 

From the actions of this life our eternity must re- 
ceive its stamp or coloring. And how can any thing 
be viewed as trifling, which is confessed to be primitive 
or seminal in its relations to that eternity? Of all 
beings in the imiverse, man may reasonably claim the 
special regards of his Maker ; not surely for his merit, 
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bat from his moral position; because he is a proba- 
tioner, restored to trial and to hope — because he is a 
candidate for the purity and bliss of which Satan the 
destroyer has despoiled him. If, either of purpose or 
, by inattention, God should suffer to pass uncontrolled 
occurrences which must bear on the happiness of an- 
gels and the interests of heaven, we should fconsider it 
an error — ^we should account it an instance of gross 
malfeasance or misfeasance in bis high office. But 
even that were not so serious a latches in the supreme 
Executive as inattention to probationers, whose actions 
bear not on present ends, but, like suffirage^ at the 
polls, look to the future — to an interminable future. 

We repeat that a spirit of filial confidence in God 
implies a particular providence. And surely the Scrip- 
tures inculcate this spirit If there were nothing on 
this point but the introduction of that form of prayer 
given by Jesus to his disciples, it would be conclusive. 
Is God our Father? Then will he not disregard the 
least wants or exposures of his children. To assume 
otherwise infinitely disparages Jehovah. 

It is a blessed state to have this firm trust in Provi- 
dence — to enjoy a persuasion that God is always near 
us as our guide and our shield. We should study the 
Scriptures to ascertain what they teach on this impor- 
tant theme. Having ascertained, we should learn to 
avail ourselves of its practical benefits. We should be 
prepared to make it our sudden refuge in all threaten- 
ing and calamitous emergencies. O let us come to 
feel that God's presence always surrounds us, and that 
his arm is stretched forth day and night in our behalf! 
The most pious and intelligent divines of every age 
have cordially embraced and earnestly inculcated this 
doctrine. To reject it is gross infidelity. It is doing 
violence to God's word, and to the monitions of God's 
Holy Spirit in the soul. 

The world cries out ** enthusiasm " when God's chil- 
dren avow this doctrine, especially when they set it 
forth in connection with examples illustrative of its 
bearing on human interests. The following instance 
of this sort, in which the gracious interposition of 
Providence is the only possible philosophical BBsump' 
tion — ^to say nothing of the principles of religion — 
provoked much derision on the part of silly infidels. 
We present it to our readers, as nearly as possible, in 
the language of the excellent man whose escape it re- 
cords, and from whose lips we received it 

** I wa5i lately riding a spirited horse on a cold win- 
ter's morning, to attend a funeral some miles distant 
During the night it had rained -and frozen, and the 
road was glare and dangerous. In an effort to check 
my horse, the bit broke, and the beast no sooner felt his 
liberty than he rushed forward at his best speed. I 
endeavored at first to blind him with my hands, and 
then to check him by pinching his ears; but all this 
only exasperated the animal. As a last resort, I loosen- 
ed my feet from the stirrups, and prepared to leap to 
the ground. But just on the eve of this perilous ad- 
venture, it occurred to me that the foice of the fall on 
the frozen earth would be fatal, and I concluded to 



keep my saddle, and commit the issue to Providence. 
The horse was now approaching the town, and I 
judged that by some sudden start or contact I and my 
horse were both likely to be killed. Suddenly it oc- 
curred to me, *pray ! — pray to God to stop the horse.' 
For a moment I hesitated to look for so special a mer- 
cy; but the impression returned, 'pray,' with still more 
force, and with a mind as calm as though I had been 
kneeling in the closet, I lifted up my heart in suppli- 
cation, and asked God to interpose. Scarcely had I 
breathed my ^tition till the horse stopped as suddenly 
as he could have done with safety to the rider, and 
stood as quiet as a lamb. I dismounted, &shioned the 
throat-latch into a bit, adjusted the bridle, turned back, 
collected my umbrella, hat, port-manteau, dtc., which 
were scattered along in my wake, and proceeded on 
my journey in peace."' 

Was it unreasonable in my inend to ascribe his 
preservation to God's providence, and render praise to 
his almighty Preserver? 

Another incident illustrative of the special care of 
Providence was related to us in the following circum- 
stances. Seated in a coach with myself and family, in 
1840, was Mre. K., an accomplished and devout lady in 
the decline of life, who had long ago learned to trust 
in God. We were returning from an excursion in the 
country. Either the coachman was careless, or the 
horses were difficult to manage. As we passed down 
a hill, in a narrow passage, the left wheels ran upon a 
bank, and for half a minute the coach was so near up- 
setting, that it seemed to be exactly balanced on its 
right wheels. It finally settled to its proper position. 
With gratitude for our escape, we began to talk about 
former perils. 

*'In early life," said Mrs. K., "I was afiraid to ride in 
a carriage. But we had a gentle horse, which I dared 
to drive by myself, though I was afraid of all other 
horses. Going abroad one day, I came to the top of a 
hill, long and steep, with a high bank on one side, and 
a ravine on the other. Half way down the hill was a 
loaded cart, moving after the tread of two lazy oxen. 
Just as I was commencing the descent, my horse started, 
and rushed down the hill. The firat thought was, 'I 
am lost!' But instantly my mind settled down into 
sweet composu/e, and looking to God with confidence, 
my heart exclaimed, *i'm safe.'* I dropped the lines, 
and grasping each side of the carriage, which was now 
going at a rapid rate, I looked at the cart before me as 
unconcerned as though I had beheld it from my win- 
dow, though I perceived no way of escape. The 
horse took in between the bank and this lazy vehicle. 
One front wheel of the carriage struck the cart, and 
the other was buried in the bank. The horse at the 
same instant broke loose from the carriage, and ran on, 
while I was left sitting in composure in my upright 
carriage — one wheel buried in the dirt, and the other 
locked in the cart, now standing still. From that 
hour," said Mre. K., "I have never been afraid to ride 
in a carriage, nor am I easily alarmed at any eccentric 
or threatening motions of horse or vehicle." 
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THE CHOICE OF HERCULES.* 

Mr. Hamlinb,— If you thiok ihe following translatioD from 
the Greek worthy of the RepoBiUny, it 10 at your disposal. I 
have never seen a translation, though I am aware there are sev- 
eral ; and it is probable that but few of your readers have ever 
read iu As I think it is a beautiful specimen of the riches of 
ancient literature, and involves much truth^ I have, with un- 
wonted luinlihuod, concluded to offer you a version for publica- 
tion. 

Respectfully, William Obokob Willxaks. 

WooduHwd ColUgti Cincinnati^ Jtoauary, 1313. 

Heaculbs, when he had grown up to the period of 
reflection, one day sat in profound thought concerning 
the future course of his life. He wob then at the age 
when young men choose for themselves, whether they 
will walk in the ways of virtue or travel the road of 
vice; and upon his present decision hung the character 
of his destiny, and the issue of his career. 

While in this state of doubt and uncertainty, his 
attention was attracted by the approach of two stately 
matrons. One was beautiful in form, and altogetlier 
prepossessing in appearance. Her robes were white, 
and grace and dignity characterized her movements. 
Her person seemed adorned by nature with innocence, 
her eyes beamed with modesty, and her deportment was 
discreet The other had evidently been nourished in 
indolence and effeminacy, and her countenance plainly 
showed that pains had been taken to imitate the bloom 
of health, where really dwelt the sickly hues of death ; 
and so improved by art was her appearance that her 
stature seemed fiir nobler than it really was. Her attire 
was of meretricious style, and she was arrayed in 
gaudy ornaments. Her eyes wandered in perpetual 
restlessness — one moment she surveyed herself, and 
anon she glanced around with conscious pride, chal- 
lenging the admiration of others. 

As they drew near to Hercules the first was about to 
address him, but the other, desirous of preventing 
her, ran before and thus spoke: "I am aware, O Her- 
cules, that you are hesitating as to what manner of life 
you shall hereafter lead. If you will make me your 
friend and confidant, I will guide you in the way most 
pleasant and easiest to be traveled. You shall leave 
no pleasure untried, no delight unenjoyed, and your 
life shall wear away in. ignorance of distress and pain. 
And in order to secure your happiness you need not 
set your affections upon wars and toils, but you shall 
spend your life in one continuous round of enjoyment, 
and in seeking new sources of gratification to your 
appetites. The pleasures of the table shall be yours. 
Music shall yield you its delights-— odoriferous gales 
diall waft you their treasures — ^you shall excel in the 
sportive games of the arena, and when wearied balmy 
sleep shall come at your command. But if there be 
any dread of needing those things I now promise, fear 
not that I shall lead you in the way to obtain them, by 
the energies of your mind and body ; for you, without 
toil, diall possess all these things for which others so 
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grievously labor. And these things will I do; for I 
have all power to benefit my followers." 

But Hercules, when he heard these things, said, *<0, 
lady, what is thy namel" And she answered, «To 
my friends I am known as Pleasure, but those who 
hate me call me Vice.*' 

Upon this, the other matron coming up, said, '*I 
also come to you, O Hercules — ^I who knew your illus- 
trious ancestors, And have known your character from 
infancy. And from these things, I hope, if you will 
order your life by my precepts, that by continual inter- 
course with me, you will become capable of worthy 
and noble deeds, and that I will seem more estimable 
and excellent in great actions. But though I will not 
deceive you with promises of sensuality, I will give 
you a true account of the way in which the gods have 
ordained all earthly things. 

''The immortal gods give nothing useful or agreea- 
ble to men without labor and care ; and, consequently, 
if } ou wish the gods to be propitious to you, you roust 
cultivate towards them a spirit of entire devotion. If 
you wish to be loved and cherished by your friends, 
you must render to them corresponding kindnesses; 
If you wish to be honored in your native city first give 
it cause to honor you. If you wish to be revered 
throughout all Greece for your virtues, make those vir- 
tues subservient to her interests. If you intend the 
all-bounteous earth to fill your granaries with her teem- 
ing harvests, spare not your toil in the seed time. Do 
you wish your flocks to multiply ? Protect them from 
the storms by day and ravages by night Do you de- 
sire to grow powerful by war, to benefit your friends, 
and humble your enemies? It becomes you to learn 
the arts of war from those skillful to teach. Do you 
wish to excel in strength of body 1 Bring it to obey 
the dictates of your judgment, and accustom it to en- 
dure, unscathed, the labors and difficulties of life.'* 

But Vice here interrupting her, said, *'Do you not 
perceive, O Hereules, that this woman would lead you 
by a most hazardous and tedious way to the desired 
end? Follow me and I will conduct you to happiness 
by a path easy and short." 

To which Virtue answered, *'0, unhappy! 
What recommendation do you bring, or what good 
can you propose to your votaries? For you do not 
wait the craving of your appetites for grateful food, 
since, before even the slightest natural desire, you sati- 
ate your immature longings. You eat before you are 
hungry, and before you are thirsty you drink. And in 
order tbat you may eat more pleasantly, you invent 
sauces to your food, and that your drink may be sweet- 
er, you search for rare and expensive wines, and seek 
for ice wheiewith to cool them in midsummer^s heat. 
And to the end that you may sleep more sweetly, you 
prepare not only soft couches, but even downy sofas, 
and gently swinging hammocks. And you sleep, not 
to rest from labor, but because you have nothing else 
to employ your time. And in this manner you in- 
struct your followers, rendering them effeminate by 
night and intemperate by day. 
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'* Though yourself an immortal, you are ignomin- 
iously thrust from the company' of the gods, and your 
presence is shunned by all good men. Though pow- 
erful to do nght, you have prostituted that power to 
the vilest of purposes. You can boast no good work. 
Fame re-echoes only your disgrace. Men mourn over 
your ravages, and in vain inquire for some redeeming 
trait Your young men are infirm in body, and your 
aged followers are weak in mind. Nourished in lux« 
ury in youth, they spend their declining years in 
squalid misery — idle among the active — among the 
useful useless. And by their dissipation in the flower 
of theii age they win to themselves a fearful retribu- 
tion in after life. 

"But / mingle with the gods, and associate with 
upright men ; and there is no good work, either divine 
or human, without my aid. My praise is in the assem- 
blies above, and with the righteous on earth. I am a 
loved co-worker with tliem that work, a faithful guard 
to the rich, and a benevolent assistant to the poor. I 
aid those who labor, in peace, and in war I am an 
omnipotent ally. I am the firm bond of union in 
friendship, and in me do the friendless put their trust. 

" To my friends there is a natural and unmingled 
satis&ction in eating and drinking, for they wait until 
their appetite demands refreshment. And sleep is 
sweeter to them than to the indolent; nor do they 
refuse to leave it when duty calls. 

** The young men rejoice in the approbation of the 
old, and they in turn exult in the honors of the young. 
The memory of former days is sweet to them, and 
nerves their arm to new exertion. 

** My friends are the friends of the gods. They are 
beloved by their associates, and honored by their 
country. And when they come to the end appointed 
by &te, they sleep not in oblivion, but are had in eter- 
nal remembrance, and their names flourish as the stars 
for ever. 

"These things, O Hercules, son of illustrious 
parents, if you are virtuous, shall be given to you on 
earth, and in heaven the blessed fruition of eternity.*' 

Note by thb Translator.— The narrative of the choice 
of Hercules, as given above, was taken by Xenophon from the 
works of Prodicus, a rhetorician of Cos, who flourished about 
400 years before Christ. None of his writings are now extant, 
except the few extracts preserved by others. Xenophon did 
not quote Ihe decition of Hercules ; yet we may gather, from 
his after history, that the efforts of Virtue were successful in 
exciting him to a life of thrilling and glorious exertion. 



MuKHUR at nothing; if our ills are reparable, it is 
ungrateful; if remediless, it is vain. But a Christian 
builds his fortitude on a better foundation than Sto- 
icism ; he is pleased with every thing that happens, be- 
cause he knows it could not happen unless it had first 
pleased God, and that which pleases him must be the 
best. He is assured that no new thing can befall him, 
and that he is in the hands of a father who will prove 
him with no affliction that resignation cannot conquer, 
or that death cannot cure. 
3 



Original. 
CHRIST THE WAY. 

" I am the way, the truth, and the life : no man cometh to the 
Father, but by me," John xiv, 6. 

How oft my soul goes back unto the hours 
When I sat smiling in the world's £ur bowers, 
And turned each rosy garland o'er and o*er, 
To search for fairy Pleasure's gilded store ; 
And as I turned them o'er and o'er again, 
I found upon each leaf a spreading stain, 
And something in my own heart seem'd to say, 

'Twas not the way ! 

And then I mingled in the festive crowd. 

Where mirth, with trumpet- tongue, laugh'd long and 

loud — 
Where round the chalice tum'd the festive wreath. 
And the bright wine was stirr'd by Pleasure's breath — 
Where beauty reign'd supreme, and youthful lips 
Were wreath'd with smiles to hide the soul's eclipse; 
Still something in my heart's core seem'd to say, 

'Twas not the way ! 

And then I strove to climb the fabled mount 
Where wells up Heliconia's sparkling fount ; 
And many there, still in life's dewy mom, ^ 
Sat by the way-side, sad and weary-worn. 
And vainly weeping, with Ufe's bitterest tears, 
O'er broken hopes and many misspent years ; 
And in my heart a deep voice seem'd to say, 

'Twas not the way ! 

Thus all had fail'd, save love — frail human love — 
Type of the sweet reality above! 
Awhile I deem'd that love was pure and true, 
But, ah ! the serpent's trail had been there too t 
And sadly sweet the same voice seem'd to say, 

'Twas not the way ! 

With tearful eyes I turn'd to Calvary's height, 
And saw, with chastened heart, the mournful sight — 
The High and Mighty bound with death's dark chain. 
That man's repentance might not be in vain ! 
With lowly heart I bow'd me at the cross, 
And humbly own'd that all else was but dross. 
With gentle voice I heard my Savior say, 

"I am the way!" 

S. J. Howe. 



I AM WEARY. 
I AM weary of loving what passes away — 
The sweetest, the dearest, alas, may not stay .' 
I long for that land where those partings are o'er. 
And death and the tomb can divide hearts no more. 

I am weary, my Savior, of grieving thy love; 

when shall I fest in thy presence above; 

1 am weary — but O never let me repine. 

While thy word, and thy love, and thy promise, are mine. 
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Original. 
NOVEL READING. 

BT JOHX £. EDWARDS. 

Ths press is a powerful engine, either for good or 
for eviL It furnishes a medium for spreading before 
the world the sentiments and precepts of ethical wri- 
tersy the reasonings and instructions of divines, the 
lofty thoughts and glowing images of the poet, and 
also of diffusing amongst all classes the ribaldry and 
errors of infidelity. This unfailing source of truth 
and error is more and more prolific. The world is full 
of books. We have multiplied abiidgmeiits of stan- 
daid works, compendiums of history and science, 
essays on moral and religious subjects, sketches of 
travels, voyages, and tours, attempts at poetry, &c 
But this age is most prolific in works of fiction. 
Scarcely a newspaper hlh under the eye that does not 
announce the forthcoming of a new novel, as *' a tale 
in two volumes, by .a young man of distinguished 
abilities;" or "an elegantly written romance, by a 
gifted young lady ;'* and in a few months it makes its 
appearance, "gotten up" in a passable style, bound in 
leather, boards, or cambric. 

To make such productions take — using a common 
phrase — they are always called by an inoffensive and 
ad eapiandum name— such for example as "Moral 
Tales;" "No Fiction;" "A Tale of Truth;" "Relig- 
ious Novels;" or some other equally absurd and decep- 
tive title. These books are written by almost every 
body in the piesent day, except persons of solid talent 
and moral worth, who can employ their time and gifts 
more profitably. Strange as it may appear, these works 
are devoured by thousands, nay, millions of men, wo- 
men, and children. The fact that it is a new novel, 
with a pretty name, by a puffed author, gains for it a 
favorable reception with persons who are often the least 
capable of appreciating its merits, or guarding against 
its pernicious errors. 

The evils of indiscriminate novel reading have been 
much dwelt upon. They have formed a theme for the 
orator in the pulpit, and for the professor in the lecture 
room. But as the usage still continues, it cannot be 
amiss to piess the subject upon the public attention. 
The theme, I am aware, is an unpopular one. There 
are a great many advocates for novel reading in almost 
every department of society. It is often defended by 
professing Christians — by those who profess to be gov- 
emed by the precept, "whatsoever ye do, in word or 
deed, do all in the name of the Lord Jesus, giving 
thanks to God and the Father by him." By such it is 
called an innocent mental recreation, a relaxation from 
severe thought, and an admirable means of forming an 
acquaintance with human nature and the world. 

Now I do not pretend to say that no novel can be 
read without injury — on the contrary, I believe that a 
few may posn6/^ be read with benefit But unless the 
young can procure the advice of a judicious monitor 
in the selection of a few which are worthy of perusal, 
they hazard too much in perusing all that come to 



hand in order to select those that may be read with 
safety. It is the object of this article to point out the 
eoila of indiscriminate and promiscuous novel reading^ 
that kind of reading which is most general in the pres- 
ent day. And, 

I, It is detrimental to taste. This may be regarded 
as a general objection, under which several minor ones 
may be ranged. 

In the acquisition of knowledge one half depends 
on the discreet selection of books. Application is the 
other half. A long life may be spent in reading, and 
still our acquisitions may be meagre. This results 
from an injudicious selection of books, and the desul- 
toriness with which they are read. We are governed 
in the former by taste. Hence the importance of 
forming a good taste. The effect of novel reading is 
rather to destroy a good taste, or to form a vicious one, 
and create a morbid appetite for works written in an 
ornate style, abounding in sickly sentiment, and fitted 
to entertain a diseased imagination, and to cherish inju- 
rious pa!}sions. Our mental constitution is originally 
and naturally diseased. It loves undue excitement 
Perhaps there are some to whom this does not apply ; 
but it is true of a large majority. Thus we account for 
the avidity with which we seize upon a superficial 
work, written in a popular style, in preference to one 
that is solid and plain, to which we apply the epithets, 
"dry and uninteresting," and with all its deep research 
doom to neglect and oblivion. 

In a well written fiction there is interwoven so much 
that is beautiful and fascinating, that young persons 
often feel themselves bound to the page as by enchant- 
ment The descriptions of natural scenery — of lake, 
lawn, and forest — of villa, castle, and city, are so high 
wrought that they cannot fail to please. And then 
rare adventures by land and sea, hair-breadth escapes, 
sudden reverses of fortune, heart-rending separations, 
and miraculous meetings, in connection with high 
wrought portraitures of peerless beauty, and extrava- 
gant delineations of character, all have a tendency to 
gratify by excitement From such scenes, tragic or 
comic, the reader turns reluctantly to moral, scientific, 
and historical works. And although he may be con- 
vinced that works of fiction will not increase hb store 
of useful knowledge, or furnish material for profitable 
reflection, or make the decline of life rich in thought, 
still, under a most unaccountable infatuation, Rollin is 
laid aside for Scott; Plutarch and Hume* are displaced 
by Bulwer; Blair, Addison, Howe, and Watson are 
covered with dust, while the works of James, Cooper, 
and " Boz," are worn to shreds by constant use. 

The taste for light reading increases with indul- 
gence, until ^all relish for useful books is destroyed. 
Then the most profound works are regarded as too dry 
for perusal. The Bible itself becomes barren of inter- 
est, and the best ethical and religious treatises are 
passed over with a glance at the title-page. While 
the individual is young, and every object around him 

* His History of England. 
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ifl flashing in the sunlight of hope, this light reading 
may satisfy him. But as time steals on, and life 
assumes a more sober aspect, he will probably lose his 
relish for these unsubstantials, and in hoary age he 
will be furnished with no treasures of imperishable 
knowledge upon which to draw for pleasing reflection. 
How cheerless and barren must be the " sear and yel- 
low leaf'* of one who has thus squandered the golden 
moments of early years without ** laying up a good 
foundation against the time to come!*' 

It might easily be shown, in connection with these 
observations, that novel reading goes &r, not only to 
destroy the taste for useful studies, but also to destroy 
the power of severe mental application. The mind 
becomes ungovernable, and it is found extremely diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, to confine it to close thought, 
in the investigation of a subject It shrinks from men- 
tal labor, and will not submit to the restraints which 
are imposed upon it in laborious and patient study. 

2. Novel reading disqualifies fur the arduous duties 
and stem reaUties of life* 

In works of fiction, life is presented to the mind in 
such an exaggerated and distorted light, that the inex- 
perienced reader is cheated into the belief that the 
world is a region of delights unmingled with repulsive 
cares and sorrows, and that men and women are angels 
or demons. They are mostly represented as ethereal 
beings inhabiting fairy climes of flowers and sunshine. 
But after all, we are human beings, subject to all the 
ills and infirmities that " flesh is heir to," and the world 
in which we live is one of vicissitude and misery. 
The fancy and the pen of the novelist have flung a 
charm about the cottage, and a rapture into the hum- 
bler walks of life, which never was realized by the poor 
man, toiling for the support of his family. 

The credulous girl, as she reads the glowing descrip- 
tion of humble life, imagines that nothing is requisite to 
consummate her earthly bliss but to be wedded to some 
ideal being, and domesticated in a vine-clad cottage, 
embosomed among wide-spreading oaks, and surround- 
ed by romantic scenery, where she can while away her 
enchanted moments in the enjoyment of delights the 
most refined and fascinating to unrenewed minds. 

Stern reality dissipates the illusion. Instead of the 
joys so fondly anticipated, she finds her husband a 
mere man, full of imperfections and infirmities, and 
she now' learns that it is impossible to live on poetry 
uid flowers. Contrary to her expectations her chil- 
dren are not angels, neither are they fed with manna 
firom the skies. Her family is subject to afllictions, 
and must be supported by toil. The exaggerated 
representations of the novelist are forgotten. Her 
heart sinks within her, under its weight of disappoints 
ment How much happier would have been the 
domestic circle had the girl been taught in the nursery 
to look upon life as no fairy dream; but rather to 
regard it as a scene of conflict, with adverse powers, 
which nothing but personal virtues and judicious asso- 
ciations can rob of its sternness, and now and then 
rear a flower in its banen pathway. 
8 



I know that I shall be met with objections. The 
advocates of novel reading will reply, ^^'So one can be 
so unwise as to suppose for a moment that all which 
he or she reads in a work of fiction can ever be real- 
ized in life." We answer, if this objection be well 
founded, then novel readers are deprived of one of the 
principal arguments always urged in defense of the 
practice, namely, that from novels they gain an accu- 
rate knowledge of the world and of human nature. 
Is it not a fact that although the young know the book 
to be fiction, they, nevertheless, insensibly fall into the 
belief that such things as are described may occur in 
their own lives? Do they not believe that some one*8 
fortunes in the vride world will answer to the hero and 
heroine of the talel And under this delusion, has 
not many a romantic young lady "fallen in love?" 
and, guided by the developments of a favorite novel, 
under the fondly cherished hope that she would one 
day find her aflection reciprocated, has she not refused 
the profifered hands of those who were every way 
qualified to make her happy in domestic life, and 
finally united her destiny with that of a wretch who 
lived only to curse her with the bane of his presence? 
Mure unhappy marriages are caused by the general and 
indiscriminate reading of novels than by any other one 
cause. 

When young persons are favored with a good educa- 
tion, and are taught to form their opinions of life from 
careful observation, they will rarely enter into unfortu- 
nate matrimonial connections, or be disappointed in their 
expectations with regard to connubial bliss. Their es- 
timate of Ufe depends upon the only basis that can be 
relied on with safety, and hence no improper expec- 
tations are indulged, and, as a consequence, no disap- 
pointment follows. Such persons are not to be delu- 
ded by the glare of beauty, style, or fashion. Their 
hearts are not to be bought or sold with a few graceful 
bows and sunny smiles. They are not deceived by 
flippant speeches and tinsel accomplishments. They 
penetrate beneath the surface, and detect the nakedness 
of the heart under the mock blandness of aflected 
smiles. Guided by an enlightened discretion, they 
select a companion in life from that class of persons 
whose knowledge of the world is derived from passing 
events, and who have studied human nature in their 
own hearts, and not in novels and romances. 

It is the firm belief of the writer that where a young 
lady discovers in a gentleman a passionate fondness 
for novel reading, it should provoke in her mind an 
invincible objection to a matrimonial union with him. 
He has probably formed his opinion of the lady of his 
choice from the overdrawn sketches of female charac- 
ter in some novel. He will expect too much from her. 
His standard of female excellence is poetical; and 
although she may be one of the best of her sex, she 
can never meet his unwarranted expectations. She 
must be more than an angel or he will be disappoint- 
ed. The same remark may apply to the young man. 
Should he select a partner in life from among those 
whose chief delight is found in the perusal of such 
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works, and who form their opinions of the gentleman*^ 
character from these sources, he mast be a Wallace 
or an Ivanhoe, or the lady to whom he is united will 
not realize her expectations. 

3. Another evil resulting from the practice which 
we reprobate b, that it has a tendency to loeaken the 
harrien of virtue^ and to blunt the refined sensibilities 
of our nature. 

That many novels are of a demoralizing tendency 
will not be disputed. Thousands of volumes are of 
this character; and the extent to which they have 
blunted moral feeling, and broken down the guards of 
virtue, will never be known until revealed in the light 
of eternity. **But it is not to be presumed/* yiys the 
objector, <*that works of this character will be exten- 
sively read." This is a mistake. Nothing is neces- 
sary but to attach to a book the suspicion of its im- 
moral tendency, and an insatiable public curiosity draws 
every body to read it, not openly, perhaps, but it will 
be read. The criticisms which have been made upon 
the morality of certain books, have secured for them a 
fiir more extensive reading than they would otherwise 
have received. This is proved by the demand on the 
press. One edition succeeds another of books which 
but for their vile moral tendency would have sunk 
quietly into oblivion. 

Works of this sort have undermined some of the 
fairest edifices of virtue. The wrecks of human prom- 
ise are scattered around us in alarming profusion. We 
inquire for the cause, and we find in hundreds of in- 
stances that the work of ruin, in its incipicncy, may 
be traced to the secret influence of some book of easy 
morals. Many of both sexes, now profligate and lost 
for ever, have been hurled from seats of respectability 
into the depths of ruin by their influence. Vice is 
decorated in so attractive a garb, that its deformity is 
concealed. The inexperienced sip the cordial without 
suspecting that deadly poison is mixed in the cup. 
The passions are excited, reason is dethroned, and 
under the impulse of feeling, thousands are hurried on 
to the perpetration of deeds which a whole life of pen- 
itence and the most rigid morality can never wipe from 
the character. And where the restraints of education, 
and surrounding circumstances happen to guard the 
individual from overt and disgraceful indulgence, are 
we not compelled to admit, however reluctantly, that 
the mind becomes dangerously familiar with scenes of 
the grossest licentiousness ? Hearts that ought to re- 
main as pure and uncontaminated as the Alpine snows, 
are stained with impuri^ of thought and unholy 
imaginations. W^ould the lady, who sometimes reads 
tales of a doubtful character, permit a stranger to con- 
verse with her upon the same subject? Would she 
not, indeed, arise from the perusal of such works with 
a crimsoned cheek, were she aware that she is even 
suspected of having read them with pleasure ? 

The effects to which I allude are produced gradually 
and insensibly. But the work of ruin goes on not- 
withstanding. One restraint of virtue after another 
is weakened — one barrier after another yields. Pas- 



sion continues to gain the ascendency, while the antag- 
onist influence is declining, until finally the power of 
resistance to temptation becomes inefficient, and the 
unresisting heart is subdued, and the victim yields. 
Could we persuade young persons that such is the 
consequence of reading works of fiction, the practice 
would be at least more limited. It would be aban- 
doned by some who never make the discovery until it 
is too late. 

Had I space, it would not be difilicult to show that 
the tendency of the practice is to blunt all our nobler 
sensibilities. In reading a fictitious representation of 
sufferings, the better feelings of our nature are often 
excited. " O," the reader thinks, " were I to meet with 
one so destitute — so poor — so friendless, how willingly 
would I contribute something to alleviate his wants — 
how gladly would I take such an one under my roof, 
and supply her necessities !" But no appropriate object 
is just at hand at the moment. The feeling subsides, 
and a? nothing has been done to gratify the prompt- 
ings of benevolence, it is succeeded by a state of indif- 
ference that cannot be moved by the actual sufferings 
of the necessitous, who pine in poverty around us. 
Tears are often shed over imaginary sufTerings, while 
the mendicant in rags is driven from the door without 
bread, and the poor and afflicted in the neighborhood 
arc never visited, nor their wants supplied. Many will 
weep over the misfortunes of Nydia, the poor blind 
girl, or the sufferings of a Sidney Beaufort who never 
let fall a tear over the narrative of a suffering Jesus. 
Those who know that such an effect has been produced 
by novel reading upon their own hearts, should be 
alarmed. 

In conclusion, I would suggest to those who are par- 
ticularly fond of works written in a highly ornamented 
stylo, and full of soul-stirring incident, that such can 
be found in the greatest abundance without resorting 
to works of fiction. Books of travel, poetry, and 
biography are of this cast. Read, for example. La 
Martine's Pilgrimage to the Holy Land, Fisk's, Ste- 
vens', Chateaubriand's, and Robinson's Travels, and 
also Mrs. Hemans', Mrs. Sigourney's, Campbell's, and 
Pollok's poems, and the lives of distinguished men and 
women in the literary and religious world. These are 
merely mentioned as a specimen of the works that 
might supply the place of novels and plays. They 
produce an equally pleasurable excitement of mind, 
and at the same time furnish information that will 
always be profitable. In addition to all this, when we 
call to mind the solemn truth that to God we are to 
render an account . for the improvement of our time 
and talents, should we not pause before we yield our 
consent to squander the moments of our fleeting pro- 
bation in an employment, the tendency of which is to 
disqualify us for the duties of this life, and render us 
unfit for the presence of God in eternity. 



Vici: stings us, even in our pleasures, but virtue 
consoles us, even in our pains 
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THE MOTHER'S REWARD. 

The parents of Mr. 6. have lived in the town of 
Victor, or on its borders, ever since his boyhood. 
When he was a child, his mother habitually brought 
him to the house of God on the Sabbath, and required 
his attendance on the Sabbath school, which was held, 
as in most villages and country churches, during the 
intervals of divine worship. She was in the habit also 
of talking to her son on the subject of religion, and 
praying with him and for him, that God might impart 
to him his saving grace. Having removed to a remote 
part of the congregation, it was not so convenient to 
attend regularly the house of God, and he soon im- 
bibed infidel principles, till at length he became a con- 
firmed Universalist. 

Although he was considered a respectable man, yet 
he was not entirely free from what may be truly consid- 
ered immoraUties. He certainly did not pay a strict re- 
gard to the duties of the Sabbath, and when excited, he 
would use the language of the profane. It is difficult 
to conceive the feelings of a pious mother's heart on 
beholding the son of her affections and hopes falling 
into such practices and adopting such sentiments. 
Upon the first indication of his erroneous views she 
remonstrated, and used her best endeavors to dis- 
suade him from such a course, but all her efforts 
seemed unavailing. Years rolled away, and he became 
himself the head of a family, and his parents resided 
with him. He was prospered with health and also in 
the accumulation of property. He at length num- 
bered half the years usually allotted to man, and was 
in the vigor of manhood. At this period, at his re- 
quest, I called to see him at his own house. As I was 
seated in conversation with other members of the fam- 
ily, he entered the room, having been absent when I 
arrived, and without any introductory remarks he 
began to narrate to me the dealings of God with his 
soul. In this and in subsequent interviews he related 
substantially the following sentiments : 

" I was brought up," said he, " to respect religion ; 
but for many years I refused instruction. I have been 
a confirmed believer in the doctrine of universal salva- 
tion. In embracing and adhering to that doctrine I 
have hated the people of God, and especially the 
Church to which my mother belonged, for I have 
looked upon them as bigoted and superstitious. I 
never could advance my sentiments but my mother 
would reprove me. I have a religious wife. She was 
decided in her views, though she belonged to a differ- 
ent denomination from my mother. Presuming that 
controversy was useless, my wife, and I had agreed 
mutually to differ; but this was a point I could not 
gain with my mother. When she reproved me for my 
sins and urged me to abandon my errors, I would say 
to her, *I am a Universalist I desire to live and die 
in my present belief, and my desire is that you will not 
disturb me. I do not suppose I can convince you, and 
I am certain you cannot me ; and I wish that the sub- 
ject may hereafter be dropped.' But she would invari- 
ably say, 'No, my son,' as her lips would quiver with 
3 



emotion, 'God's vow is upon me; I gave you to him 
in baptism, and I have promised to do what I can to 
persuade you to believe as I believe; and you need not 
calculate upon my leaving you in your errors. As 
long as I live I shall remonstrate, and pray for you that 
God may bring you to repentance.' I would often 
reproach my mother for her bigotry, and then I would 
think she is not in fault, it is the Church's to which 
she belongs: she has derived all her sentiments and 
feelings fi*om them, and they are to blame. With these 
feelings I would say to her, * Mother, why can you not 
join some other Church ? If you will leave the sect 
to which you now belong, 1 will carry you to any 
other lyeeting whenever you choose to go; go any 
where but there.' For I thought I never should have 
any peace as long as she remained what she then was ; 
and such was my hatred to the people with whom she 
worshiped, that for many years I had never been inside 
of the meeting-house. Although I meant to treat my 
parents well, yet when occasionally I took them to the 
village where they worshiped, I would drive my car- 
riage to the church which my wife attended, and 
although they were lame and infirm, yet I never once 
drove them to the door of their own sanctuary, but 
always compelled them to walk from the place where I 
first stopped and back again, and for no other reason 
than to show my hatred to their religious views. 
Whenever I went to meeting myself, it was always 
my mother's custom to ask * what the text was, and 
what were the sentiments of the preacher?' If they 
were what I believed, she would condemn them; if 
they were what I disbelieved and according to her views 
of truth, she would commend them ; and often would 
fall upon her knees and pray for me, while tears of 
mingled pain, anxiety and hope would fiow down the 
furrows of her time-worn cheeks. Occasionally she 
and others would present arguments against my senti- 
ments that I could not answer; and for a time I would 
be somewhat troubled, until I could find something in 
my way of philosophizing, or in my Bible, or leam 
some new arguments from my minister that would 
answer them, and then I would be at peace again. 
With all my powers of wrestling, the truth of God, 
the impressions that it made upon me in childhood, I 
could not entirely forget ; and these impressions, I can 
truly say, were the only stubborn, insurmountable ob- 
stacles in the way of my perfect satisfaction with my 
principles. I had overcome every thing else. Once I 
went to my minister and told him my perplexities. He 
replied, 'I, too, was brought up by my parents of the 
same denomination, and occasionally have had just 
such feelings, but they are not worth minding; they 
are only the fruits of our infant education.' With 
such evasions I would become for a time composed. 
A, year ago, one of my mother's people invited me to 
attend a meeting held in his neighborhood by another 
denomination, intimating that there was considerable 
religious excitement. I thought this somewhat strange, 
presuming that different denominations had but little 
if any Christain charity towards each other. But I 
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went that evening, and when I returned, my mother 
was ready with her usual questions, * What was the 
text, and what was the preacher's subject?* I replied 
that there was not much sense in what the preacher 
said, still I had no particular objections to the senti- 
ments advanced. I could not believe in what was 
afterwards stated relative to peculiar religious feelings 
and experience. It was, in my opinion, all hypocrisy. 
• Well,* said she, * my son, there is reality in religious 
feelings; and I want you, if you ever have any, and if 
I am alive, to promise me that you will confide them 
to me.* * O,' said I, * TU promise you that, for I never 
had any yet, and I do not believe any one ever had ; 
and I am sure that I shall never have any.* Upon 
this I went into the woods, where I was at work all 
day, and all alone; while reflecting upon my promise 
to my mother and upon the direct influences of the 
Spirit of God, I cannot tell why it was, but I was over- 
whelmed with similar feelings to those which I had so 
often heard expressed by others and censured as hypo- 
critical. I went that night unsolicited to the meeting. 
The preacher seemed to understand my former belief, 
and he took away the whole foundation on which my 
fabric had rested. From 'that hour I gave up all my 
former peculiar sentiments. In a few days I commu- 
nicated my feelings, according to my promise, to my 
mother, who was overjoyed at this intelligence. In 
this condition I remained for a few months; I had no 
standing upon my former ground, and still I was not 
confirmed in any new truth; I knew that I was not 
what I had been, and I thought that my case was dif- 
ferent from any one else. One Sabbath, as I was 
going to church, it so happened that all present pro- 
posed to go to the place where my parents attended, 
and for the first time in my life I drove my own car- 
riage to the door of that sanctuary. After they had all 
entered the house, I stood alone in front of it pondering 
in my mind what I should do ; I said to myself, * Shall 
I go where I formerly did 1 But I am no longer a Uni- 
^ersalist. Shall I go in with my family 1 but I never 
have been within those walls, I shall not feel at I^me; 
or shall I go to another house still 1* But before I had 
time to answer these questions even to myself, some 
fiiend took me by the arm and led me almost uncon- 
sciously into the house and among the people whom I 
had so long bated from my very soul. 

''The exercises commenced, and every thing that 
was said seemed to meet the responses of my heart. 
As I looked around upon the congregation, all seemed 
to exhibit in their countenances a cheerful solemnity ; 
and I said to myself, as the tears started in my eye and 
my heart swelled with emotion, * These are my friends, 
not my enemies ! They have not merited my hatred ! 
It is I who have been in the wrong, not they!* It 
seemed as if my heart would break from a conviction 
that I had been, without any cause, an enemy to them, 
while they had been friends to me. I began to feel an 
overflowing love for them, and the thought forced 
itself upon me, how gladly would I give houses, land, 
and every thing that I possess, if I could by these 



means count myself worthy to be one of the members 
of the Christian family. Aflerwaid, when the Sabbath 
came, I found my feet inclined thither; but still I 
wished to keep all my feelings, and my religion too, if 
I had any, to myself as much as possible. It was not 
long after this when a large concourse of people were 
assembled to attend the funeral of one who had been 
much esteemed by all classes in the community. He, 
too, had formerly professed to be a Universalist just 
one year previous to his death, but had been made in a 
very striking manner a subject of Divine grace. His 
short Christian course had been marked by an open 
profession of religion, and by great faithfulness in com- 
mending religion to the hearty embrace of all his 
friends. And as the preacher was describing his won- 
derful change, and the shining evidence of piety which 
he had left behind, and his triumphant death, I said to 
myself, should I be called to die, I could not leave this 
evidence behind, I could not be counted an open, hearty 
and useful follower of the Savior, who, when on earth, 
declared, ' Whosoever shall be ashamed of me and my 
words, in this adulterous and sinful generation, of him 
also shall the Son of man be ashamed when he cometh 
in the glory of his Father and the holy angels.' I then 
resolved by the grace of God to be a Christian openly, 
and not to be ashamed of Christ in the presence of 
men. I felt it to be my duty to connect myself with 
the people of God. I know not that I have any feel- 
ing but that of love toward any Christian Church. 
But it has been my mother's faithfulness almost 
wholly that has plucked me as a brand from the burn- 
ing, and now her people shall be my people, and her 
God my God.** 

As he closed his narrative, under the influence of 
deep emotion himself, the faces of all around, mother, 
wife, friends, were all bathed in tears of joy. We 
wept and prayed together. Here for the first time his 
family altar was erected to the worship of God. When 
he came before the Church, preparatory to the com- 
munion season, to tell what God had done for his soul, 
he related substantially what I have written, and added, 
*'I have done what I could to injure you. I have 
persecuted yon ; and now I wish to do what I can to 
build you up. I ask your forgiveness for the injuries I 
have done you, and I hope I have received the forgive- 
ness of God. My mother dedicated me to God in bap- 
tism, and by her faithfulness in following me in my 
wanderings, and in praying with me and for me when 
counsels were of no avail, I have been brought to ex- 
perience this change, which I never myself anticipated, 
and no one else, unless under the influence of Uiat 
charity which hopeth all things. And as I was given 
to God in baptism, I desire to ofler up my children to 
him, that they may be his also.** 

Should this brief sketch fall under the eye of a 
Christian parent, especially of a Christian mother, let 
it encourage her to persevere with great diligence in 
the use of all the means which God has instituted for 
the salvation of children. How many mothers, with 
feelings of much tenderness too, would have thought 
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remonstrance useless in such a case, and abandoned all 
measures but that of prayer. Parents are too apt to 
think, because the subject of religion is unpleasant to 
their children, and sometimes irritating, that therefore 
it is best to remain silent But if, in other cases, 
silence would seem to have been commendable, it 
would not have answered the dictates of this mother's 
conscience. And though foiled in argument, as she 
often was, she could still present the argument of her 
own experience and utter her remonstrance against his 
errors. Adored be the grace of God, she has lived to 
see the fruits of his conversion while joy gushes from 
an overflowing heart. There now remains but one of 
this numerous family unconverted — the youngest of 
her household, and may it not be hoped that he will 
yet be numbered with the disciples of ChrisL — Moth- 
ar'3 Magazine, 



HUMAN INVENTIONS. 

It is amazing and delightful to consider, what seem- 
ingly difficult things are done by means of human 
knowledge, scanty and confined as it is. The wonders 
performed by means of reading and writing are so stri- 
king, that some learned men have given it as their opin- 
ion, that the whole was communicated to mankind orig- 
inally by some superior being. That by means of the 
various compositions of about twenty different articu- 
lations of the human voice, performed by the assistance 
of the lungs, the glottis, the tongue, the lips, and the 
teeth, ideas of all sensible and intelligible objects in 
nature. In art, in science, in history, in morald, in su- 
pematurals, should be communicable from one mind to 
another; and again, that signs should be contrived, by 
which those articulations of the human voice should 
be expressed, so as to be communicable from one mind 
to another by the eye; this seems really beyond the 
reach of humani^ left to itself. To imagine, for ex- 
ample, the first of mankind capable of inventing any 
set of sounds, which should be fit to communicate to one 
another the idea of what is meant by the words virtue 
or reditudt, or any other idea wholly unconnected with 
any kind of sound whatever, and afterwards of invent- 
ing a set of signs, which should give the mind by the 
eye, an idea of what is properly an object of the sense 
of hearing, (as a word when expressed with the voice, 
represents an idea, which is the mere object of the 
understanding;) to imagine mankind, in the first ages 
of the world, without any hint from superior bein^, 
capable of this, seems doing too great honor to our 
nature. Be that as it will; that one man should, by 
uttering a set of sounds no way connected with, or 
naturally representative of one set of ideas more than 
another; that one man should, by such seemingly unfit 
means, enlighten the understanding, rouse the passions, 
delight or terrify the imagination of another; and that 
he should not only be able to do this when present, 
vt'txx voce; but that he should produce the same effect 
by a set of figures which are themselves the represen- 
tatives of ideas, is truly admirable. 
3 
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THE TRIUMPHS OF RELIGION. 

BT W. F. STRICKX^RD. 

" When coldness wraps this suffering clay, 
Ah, whither strays th' immortal mind ? 
It cannot die, it cannot stay, 
Yet leaves this dark'ning dust behind.*' 

What human reason, in its profoundest researches, 
cannot discover, the everlasting Gospel reveals to the 
eye of faith. "For," says an inspired apostle, "if we 
believe Jesus died, and rose again, even so them also 
which sleep in Jesus will God bring with him." ** Na- 
ture may teach us that the bright forms of human 
beauty which are presented to our view, and then pass 
from the field of our vision like the transit of bright 
and beauteous stars, which lose their radiance in the 
sun, are lost to earth but not to existence." But to 
them is assigned another destiny, the nature of which 
religion only unfolds. She assures us that, "Happy are 
the dead who die in the Lord," and that the loved ones 
who here pass before us like shadows, and faded from 
our sight as the misty wreath, will shine like stars in 
the kingdom of God for ever and ever. 

Philosophy teaches us that matter itself is everiast- 
ing; and though passing through endless modifica- 
tions of being, the smallest atom has never yet been 
destroyed. If material entities are thus unapproacha- 
ble by annihilation, how much more imperishable must 
be the immaterial mind ! Revelation informs us that 
the soul shall hve when death himself is dead. " 0» 
death, I will be thy plague ! O, grave, I will be thj 
destruction." The beloved disciple saw in vision a 
place where there is "no more death, for the former 
things have passed away." This, "the last enemy" 
of the believer, "shall be destroyed" The soul, ever 
living and conscious, shall enter upon its future state 
with all its powers in full and vigorous exercise, pow- 
erful to reason, and as mighty to endure suffering for a 
life of sin, as it is to enjoy happiness for a life of holi- 
ness. 

Religion gathers her subjects firom the aged and the 
youthful, the illiterate and the learned, the timid and 
the courageous, and adapting herself to their various 
mental states, and moral and physical temperaments, 
exerts her assimilating power in jnolding the mind into 
the image of God, " creating it anew in righteousness 
and true holiness," redeeming by its power, supporting 
by its promises, and encouraging and bearing the be- 
liever over all the rough passages of human life to the 
peaceful shores of a happy eternity. 

Thus did she triumph in the life and death of Mrs. 
Elizabeth Jewitt, consort of Leonidas Jewitt, 
Epq., of Athens, Ohio. Elizabeth was a devoted 
child. In a land of strangers, at the baptismal font, 
her pious mother dedicated her to God, and implored 
upon her the blessings of the covenant of promise. 
Her naturally amiable disposition was eariy sweetened 
by grace, and she was enabled in youth to renounos 
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that which separated her from the Savior, and en^ge in 
the fulfillment of her haptismal vows. Before she was 
twelve years old, with none to witness but God, she 
entered into a written engagement to make religion her 
chief concern, and was soon led to make a profession 
of this religion before the world. Her motto was, *' I 
will look to the end, and consider well, not the immedi- 
ate results, but the final consequences of action, reach- 
ing far beyond time, into eternity." This principle of 
action ever controlled her conduct. Kind and affec- 
tionate, she was ever disposed to make the best of every 
event in life; so that in the midst of trouble and bitter 
misfortune, under the parental roof, where the piercing 
winds of adversity blew chill and drear, she was the 
joy and solace of a mother's heart. Her pra^rer was, 
** When my heart is overwhelmed, lead me to the Rock 
that is higher than I." To her mother she said, ** No, 
mother, we will never despair. The storm lowers, but 
the rainbow is in the cloud.*' In a letter to her sister, 
Mrs. M'Cabe, of Athens, at this time, she said, ** I love 
my dear mother, and it shall ever be the first care of 
her whom she has nourished and smiled upon in in- 
fancy to lighten her load, bear her burdens, and, if pos> 
fiible, throw a halo of brightness around her declining 
days.** She wandered not with the giddy and the gay 
along the banks of the stream of death, to cull the 
flowers of sinful pleasure. Nobler, holier aims her 
spirit filled. She preferred ''the thorny path of vir- 
tue*' to the flowery pathd of sin. She consecrated a 
well cultivated mind to the service of the Savior, and, 
next to communion with him at the altar of prayer, 
and through his written word, her chief enjoyment 
consisted in holding converse with the illustrious dead, 
through the medium of their works. 

In her eighteenth year she visited Athens to mtnister 
to the wants of her afflicted sister, where, by her kindness 
and attention to the family, she won the esteem and afiec- 
tion of all its inmates, and gave evidence, by her con- 
sistent life, that she was deeply engaged in making pro- 
vision, in health, for the gloom and conflicts of a dying 
hour. To a friend, to whom she endeavored to minister 
consolation, she says in a note, ''Banish these gloomy 
fisars — these dark forebodings. There are brighter 
scenes in reservation for thee ; yea, the changeless joys 
of heaven not very far distant. There bliss knows no 
alloys.*' To another she says, " The rain is pattering 
against the windows. I fear you will not be able to 
attend church to-morrow. 'Tis Saturday night. How 
swiftly time is passing ! Truly, man is but a shadow — 
life a dream. May you and I, my dear friend, so live 
as to be prepared for that eternal Sabbath where frown- 
ing tempests and cloydy skies will never come ! O, 
let us march on with firm, unwavering step!" In 
another communication, and in the same spiiit of de- 
vout and ardent piety, she says, "Yesterday, as I sat 
with Bible in hand, the words of consolation came to 
me like rain to the parched earth, and were like rays 
of sunshine to an imprisoned spirit Never did the 
worid appear eo unsatisfying, and my soul more ar- 
dently pant after enduring pleasures, found only in the 
Vol. III.— 16 



living God. Ifelt, indeed, that ere long heaven would 
be my happy home." 

At the age of twenty she was united in marriage to 
him who now deeply mourns her loss. In view of the 
responsibilities Vrhich such a step involves, she says, 
" I feel awfully solemn. This new relation in life vrili 
demand of me a holier example. I must be more care- 
ful to watch and pray, and to pray for those who are 
yet wavering." 

Her heart was expansive with benevolence. "In 
others' woes a tender part she bore." Her language, 
on one occasion, was, " We httle know how to feel for 
those who are pining in adversity — smitten by pov- 
erty—dependent upon the cold charity of the world. 
Poor widows and little fatherless children ! How my 
heart ached to-day, as I gazed on scenes of distress. 
Godliness with contentment is great gain." . 

Not only did she feel for the temporal destitution of 
those around her, and endeavor to mitigate their sufiler- 
ings, but she did all in her power to diffuse the bles- 
sings of religion among those who were perishing for 
lack of knowledge. During the three years of her 
married life, she sought and found, within the circle of 
home, that happiness with which a " stranger intermed- 
dleth not" As a child, sister, friend, wife, and Chris- 
tian, she was faithful and affectionate. 

The last words she ever wrote, contained in a note 
addressed to Miss Louisa D., are expressive of her feel- 
ings, as also of her attachment to those religious exer- 
cises in which she took the greatest delight This 
note, like the last breathings of a harp, which the rude 
hand of the dcspoiler would soon crush, shows the 
impress of a mind, calm and untroubled as a summer's 
evening.* The following is an extract: 

" Beloved Louisa, — 'Tis the Sabbath day. What a 
calm, beautiful morning ! Its serenity and short-lived 
beauty bring to mind the words of the poet — 

' Sweel day ! so cool, so calm, so bright, 

Bridal of earth and sky ; 
The dew shall weep thy fall to-night, 
For thou, alas ! muai die.^ 

I hope to see you at class. I went last Sabbath, and 
there was none. I love to go to class. It is to me a 
resting place in the wearisome journey of life — an 
oasis in the desert, where my fainting spirit may quafl* 
the waters of life. I think I never attended this means 
of grace without feeling better prepared to discharge 
the duties incumbent upon me. I trust you are sailing 
smoothly along the current of time to the ocean of a 
happy eternity." 

On Tuesday, the 28th of November, 1842, she 
became the mother of an infant son, and from that 
hour she began to complain of her head. She would 
say with faintness, " Such a throbbing in my head." 
On the ninth day from her confinement she seemed 
to grow considerably worse. At that time her disease 
fully developed itself, spread its withering blight over 

* One has said the harp of the human spirit never breathes 
such sweet music as when its frame is most shattered, and its 
strings most torn. 
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body and mind, and after raging nine days, death ter- 
minated her sufferings. 

It is here we wish to record the ** triamphs of relig- 
ion." Up to the period of her attack, she expressed, 
and manifested a perfect resignation to the will of her 
heavenly Father; and though her reason was dis- 
turbed in consequence of deranged organs, and her 
lucid intervals were few and partial, yet religion exerted 
a power over the troubled elements of mmd, and pro- 
claimed its triumphant power. Well did the blessed 
Jesus say of Mary, who, at his feet, drank in the " wa- 
ters of life,'' " She hath chosen tvkai never can be taken 
from her." So was he " persuaded," who, in the " third 
heavens," learned what tongue could not utter, that 
"neither heights, nor depths, (of mental or bodily an- 
guish,) nor angels, nor principalities, noi powers, can 
separate from the love of Jesus " — sweeter than life — 
stronger than death. Disease may rage — physical de- 
rangement may unhinge the mind; but that holiness 
which is the health and habit of the believing soul, 
shines amid the darkness, (as the "diamond lights up 
the secret mine,") and triumphs over the wreck of 
matter and the disorder of the mental flowers. Or, to 
change the figure, the soul, strengthened by religious 
exercises, Uke an unfettered eagle, soars above the sor- 
did earth when all beneath is wreck, and bathes its 
undazzled eye of faith in the beams of the Sun of 
Righteousness, as it pillows its breast upon the storm. 

Thus did religion, in her case, triumph over the rav- 
ages of disease. Her soul uttered its holy desires in 
prayer to God while she exhorted tliose around her to 
attend to the concerns of their souls ; and with a voice 
sweet and clear, and as strong as in the days of health and 
reason, did she unite with those around her in singing, 
"Come sound his praise abroad." 

With an absorbing interest she listened to Uie reading 
of the Bible; and when that beautiful Psalm, "The 
Lord is my shepherd, I shall not want," was read, she 
appropriated its soul-supporting promises to herself. 
At different times she was heard to say, "I have been 
dreaming of such a beautiful place. O, *ti8 most beau- 
tiful ! My eyes never before saw such a place. *Tis 
heaven — sweet heaven ! I shall soon be there." The 
night before she died, in trying to sit up, she fainted 
entirely away. Her friends thought her spirit had 
fled ; but she recovered and became somewhat rational, 
and remarked, ".The lamp is almost out, the oil is al- 
most gone." The next morning she fell into a pro- 
found slumber, and continued in this repose all day, 
awaking only a few times to take a little nourishment. 
During one of her waking moments, she said, " A few 
hours more and I shall be in glory. Glory to God ! 
Amen and amen." These were the last words she 
uttered. Her attending physician regarded her repose 
as a favorable indication, and her friends felt much 
encouraged. As the disciples said of their friend Laza- 
rus, when Jesus told them he was asleep, "If he sleep 
he shall do well, not knowing that he spake of his 
death," so the friends of Mrs. Jewitt thought in regard to 
her sleep; but she had gone into that sleep into which 
3 



those sweetly fall who " sleep in Jesus." Thus, on the 
9th of December, half past ten o'clock, without a groan, 
her ransomed spirit soared away to that ^* beautiful 
place" which came to her in vision. 
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SEASONABLE REPROOF. 

BY THE LATS MRS. H. PORSHBT. 

A TouNo lady turned from her toilet, and saw her 
gaily attired sisters in haste to be on their way to the 
intended party. " Ma," said she, impatient to hear her 
mother pronounce some expression of admiration for 
her symmetrical form, as she had once unguardedly 
done, '^Ma, do we not remind you of that beautiful 
group of little butterflies we saw at the pondl" 

"Why, daughter," rephed the mother, "I confess 
there is some similarity in the varied colors of your 
dress. The butterfly, my dear, though beautiful in her 
appearance, is far from being the most intelligent uid 
exalted of hei^ class of insects. Her movements, yoa 
perceive, are directed wholly by caprice, as she flits 
hither and thither, without end or aim. And we must 
condemn her want of delicacy in taste, as we see her 
sip with avidity from stagnant ponds, when she is 
endued with the power to rise and drink the sweets 
from every spring flower, and soar far above her sister 
insects. Besides, my child, there are those who enter- 
tain but little respect for our sex, that have but too 
successfully made the disparaging comparison between 
us and the butterfly ; for there is a class, it is true, who 
are ever hastening to and fro, without the view of ben- 
efiting themselves or others, who may be justly com- 
pared to these pretty silly creatures. But I flatter 
myself that my daughters, by a proper use of their 
time, shall deserve to be classed among a more intelli- 
gent and useful order of beings." 

These well-timed remarks made a salutary impres- 
sion upon the ingenuous mind of young Caroline. 
From that evening she was seldom seen abroad, unless 
where duty called, or for mere relaxation from her close 
application to study, and domestic duties. Her mind 
soon became stored with useful knowledge, and her 
society was courted as a valuable acquisition to the 
social circle. 

The mother lived when time had stolen the rosy tint 
from the cheek of her Caroline, and the youthful 
sparkle of the eye had given place to the milder beam 
kindled by the illumination of the mind. The rich 
harvest of virtues repaid the seed sown in due season; 
for she realized in her daughter all the excellencies 
which her most sanguine hopes had anticipated. 

Thus, by a sensible and good-natured reproof, might 
many a thoughtless daughter be reclaimed from a prod- 
igal waste of time, and her mind directed to the pur- 
suit of such objects as could not fail to secure her a 
rank among the most exalted creatures of intellect 
"A word spoken in season, how good is it?" 
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OrigiQal. 
TO MARY. 
Mabt, the gift cannot foe mine, 

Nor would I dare aspire, 
A star among the famed to shine; 

I only tune my lyre 
For those I love; and, my dear friend, 

'Tis all the fame I ask. 
If they accept the gifts I send ; 

For I would rather bask 
In pure afiection's bright sunshine. 

Than have the cold world kneel. 
And own my heart the glittering shrine 

Of all the Nine conceaL 

Af^tion, to the feeling heart, 

Is like mom's earliest dews. 
That to the bursting flowers impart. 

The bright prismatic hues 
And fragrant breath, that call to life 

Feelings and thoughts which seem, 
With so much joy and pleasure rife. 

Our souls could almost deem 
Earth paradise, (till mem*ry flings 

The grief of former years 
Back on the heart, waking the springs 

Of sympathy and tears.) 

And, O ! such feelings are to me, 

Dearer than all the mirth. 
To which the flashing buoyancy 

Of wit could e'er give birth ; 
For, Mary, they can thrill alone 

On love's most sacred cords, 
Breathing a music all their own. 

Too deep, too fond for words. 
While Hope and Fancy, in such hours, 

Mutely delight to twine, 
OfiTrings of bright and beauteous flowers 

For Prospect's gilded shrine. 

I know that such emotions dwell. 

As cherished, in thy breast. 
As pearls within an ocean shell, 

For ever more caressed 
By its sweet tones; and, O ! my friend, 

When age steals over thee. 
May they with thine existence blend 

In undimmed brilliancy ! 
And wilt thou then, should I be dead, / 

Glance sometimes on this leaf. 
Nor check fond memory, but shed 

One teca^-of kve — ^not grief? Cleora. 



Original. 
TO CLEORA. 
Clkoka, why that mournful strain? 
Come, tune thy trembling lyre again. 
To all its boldest strains aspire ! 
Quench not, dear girl, the poet's fire — 
The gift is thine! 



I, too, have sadness in my lay. 
For my dreams of bliss have pass'd away ; 
And my song, once full of hope and pleasure, 
Chimes only now to mournful measure, 
And flowing tears ! 

> I muse o'er faded joys alone, 

And it gives my lyre a plaintive tone ; 
For my happiest hours are all gone by,^ 
And I cannot awake to melody. 
My broken lyre ! 

Still, thoughts of bliss sometimes intrude 
Upon my heart's deep solitude; 
But, ! I must not, dare not cherish 
Hopes which elude my grasp, and perish. 
Or fade away ! 

I love to linger o'er thy verse — 
It speaks of sympathy and tears- 
It speaks of Fancy's beauteous flowers, 
A]^ Hope, which points to happier hours 
Beyond the tomb ! 

Still let me linger ; for I feel 
My heart grow warmer as I linger ; 
And the chord which vibrates in my breast 
Can only now be hush'd to rest. 

By gentie finger! Makt. 

Original. 
"W^ERE IS GOD?" 

Lines suggested by my liule boy asking, " Where is God V> 

He is in the morning breeze — 

On the vault of yonder sky — 
'Mong the pretty waving trees, 

And where early violets lie. 

He is on the floating cloud. 

Tinged with unearthly hues— 
Where the darkness night doth shroud. 

And in stilly falling dews. 

He is on yonder painted bow — 

In your mocking bird's sweet song — 
In the dazzling sun's bright glow. 

As he flames and rolls along. 

• 

He is on the lightning's flash — 

He is in the thunder's roar — 
Where the rushing waters dash, 

And in fury strike the shore. 

He is o'er the blooming earth — 

He is on the rolling sea — 
He's around our happy hearth, 

And he fills immensity. 

He will never from thee part. 
Through thy life's bright coming day; 

Wilt Uiou give this God thy heart? 
Wilt thou ever to him pray ? L. G. L. 
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Original. 
ENOCH. 

A POSH IM POUA CANTOS. 
CAITTO ly. — TBS TftAKSLATTOV. 

Hail ! holy Sabbath light ! Thy blissfiil rays 

New joys awake, new hopes inspire. Thy beams — 

Not kindled at the solar fount alone, 

But emanating from the throne above, 

Irradiant with a glory unrevealed, 

Ineffable, and ever unapproached, 

Except by perfect purity, and then 

With awe and Tcverent attitude alone— 

Thy beams illumine earth with heaven's own light, 

And from the centre of all happiness — 

The uncreated temple of our God — 

Delightful foretastes bring of holy joys. 

By mortal sight unseen, by ear unheard, 

And inmost heart of man still unconceived, 

Unrealized, unknown. Thy sacred light 

We hail; and by its holy guiding beams, 

Our souls, forsaking all terrestrial things, 

Mount up, and with incarnate Deity 

Communion hold — foretaste of heavenly bliss; 

And with desires unutterable, and hopes 

Enkindled at the shrine above, we long. 

With disembodied spirits, spotless, pure. 

To join th' unending chorus of the skies — 

The perfect worship of the eternal world. 

There Sabbaths never end — their holy light, 

Undimm'd by clouds, shall never cease Xp shine — 

Shall never fade, nor yield to twilight's ray. 

No earthly Sabbath dawned with holier light. 

Or waked in human breast more pure desires^ 

Or aspirations after sacred joys 

More fervent — more sincere, than that blest day 

Which numbered Enoch's finished course on earth. 

Its light beheld his year of years complete* — 

The anniversary of his birth that day 

Returned. O, memorable day ! thy light. 

Thy holy Sabbath light the years of earth 

With cycles of eternity conjoined. 

Earth's scenes and chronicled events of heaven 

In blended union meet ! The wondrous act, 

Engraven deep in heaven's entablature, 

Is annalled in the truthful scroll of time ! 

Scarce had the rosy fingers of the dawn 

The Sabbath morn in distant orient marked* 

And summoned nature to an act of praise. 

When Enoch rose. Around the altar stone — 

Endeared and hallowed by domestic vows — 

By votive oflerings paid — by prayers sincere — 

By songs of gratitude-— oblations pure — 

And victims slain as typical of Him 

Whose blood alone can cleanse from sin — the stain 

Of deep pollution wash away, and man 

- ■ _ 

« Enoch was 365 years old when he was translated. See 
Genesis v, 23. 
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To purity restore— «round that stone, 

Thus hallowed, Enoch's household stood. Himself 

Aa patriarchal priest, the victim slew, 

And o'er the bleeding sacrifice their sins 

Confessed. And as the sacred flame arose. 

It bore to heaven the holy gratitude 

Of that collected group. 

Their worship o'er. 
The simple morning meal, prepared on hours 
Unconsecrate to holy things, was spread. 
That finished Enoch rose. The woodland dell. 
For meditative prayer his footsteps sought 
There, undisturbed, with none to view the scene, 
Or know the heart's intensest feeling, save 
The Onmiscient eye, the fountains of the deep, 
The springs of feeling from their lowest depths 
Were broken up. The reigning power of sin. 
As monarch of the heart, had long been crushed ; 
And yet, with bitterness of soul, he mourned 
Its sad effects. Upon that sacred day. 
Himself, with all his powers reconsecrate, 
To God were offered up. The holy joy 
Which then his soul o'erflowed resembled that 
Which angels feel before the throne above. 

Such intercourse with heaven his mind prepared 

To lead the public worship of that day. 

But few around Jehovah's altar bowed; 

For near its sacred site the sons of men. 

With daring wickedness, upon a mount 

Surrounded by a grove of ancient trees, 

Whose undecaying foliage emblem seemed 

Of immortality, an altar built; 

And with idolatrous delight, and s<mgs. 

And mirthful dance, and wild and festive glee, 

The son revered and all the hosts of heaven ; 

And with obscene and impious hands upraised, 

Jehovah's creatures deified, and Him, 

The God of all, despised. 

Close by this scene 
The homeward steps of Enoch led. His soul. 
With holy feelings fiU'd and joys which spring 
From intercourse with God, could pity well 
These wretched wanderers from the paths of peace. 
But scarce the holy man appeared in view. 
When from the revelers — upon whose lives 
His holy actions were a keen rebuke. 
And who with hate relentless ever watched * 

His never varying course, with empty hope 
Of finding aught within him like themselves — 
From these malicious ones a shout broke forth, 
Which rent the air, and mounted swifl to heaven : 
** See there ! he comes ! the sanctimonious wretch. 
Whose sacrilegious hands dare desecrate 
The altars of our gods — whose impious tongue 
Has dared pronounce Sur worship blasphemy — 
Our songs impure, and all our mirth and joy 
The revelry of sin ! Not e'en content 
With such impiety, regardless yet 
Of all our threats, his vile malignant heart 
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Now prompts to deeds more sacrilegious still. 
Not satisfied with bold presumption's tongue 
To speak contemptuous of our gods, predict 
A day of fierce impending wrath on those 
Who bend before their shrines, and vainly try, 
With arch hypocrisy to frighten those 
Who worship here — not satisfied with this, 
His impious hand has dared again erect 
A public altar to his God, and there 
Officiate as patriarchal priest. 
And thus disturb the worship due to those 
Who all our wants supply and us defend. 
His sanctimonious looks we hate— his God 
Not less, and all his base unhallowed rites." 

At this rude speech the heart of Enoch, filled 

With holy zeal for God and his pure law, 

His day, his worship, and his sacred name. 

Had prompted a reply severe and stem 

In vindication of that holy cause 

Which more than his own life he loved. Ere yet 

His lips the stem rebuke pronounced, held back 

By power divine, the pure ethereal vault 

Seemed wrapt in flaming fire — all nature shook — 

The rebel band, with conscious guilt overcome. 

In consternation stood, nor dared to flee. 

Nor dared look up. A present God they feared, 

Who but a moment gone defied his power; 

For high above Jehovah's chariot bum'd 

With brightest flame, more brilliant than the sun. 

The royal car of state — the imperial seat — 

With all the emblazonry of heaven— in which 

The King of kings ambassadors of state, 

To execute his high behests, sent forth 

Throughout his vast domains — ^by flaming steeds 

Propelled, above them shone. Th* angelic hosts. 

In numbers infinite— empanoplied 

With armory of heaven, which gleamed more bright 

Than thousand suns, as retinue appeared. 

Th' embattled hosts with utmost speed approached. 

In awiul majesty arrayed. That sight 

Earth ne'er before had seen. No wonder then 

The guilty hosts, with terror and remorse, 

In trembling attitude remained, or sought. 

Although in vain, a place to flee. 

Meanwhile, 
The voice of Enoch, filled with praise, broke forth : 
''Behold, he comes! Jehovah with his hosts. 
His saints, ten thousand thousand spotless ones. 
And all the angelic legions of the sky ! 
He comes to execute his wrath on all 
Who dare his mandates disobey, or scorn 
To do his will, or speak against his cause. 
Or on his servants cast unjust reproach.''* 

Ere yet he ceased, and while the guilty throng 
In breathless consternation stand, himself, 
Approved and justified by that dread voice 

♦ Compare with this the 13lh and 14Ui verses of the Epistle 
of Jade. 



Which shook creation's base, to heaven bid come, 
By power Omnipotent in twinkling time 
Upon that royal glowing seat is placed. 
From earth and sin refined and purified, 
A rapturous shout of joy — a last fiEirewell — 
Are mingled with the choral symphonies 
Which burst from cherub choirs as upward home 
They seek the abodes of bliss. 

Geo. Watsbvait, jr. 



Original. 
THE DRUNKARD'S WIFE. 

BT MRS. UAMLIITK. 

I DREAMED. I ssw a loving, faithful heart. 

Wounded and bleeding, on airaltar laid. 

Beside it stood a fcArm divinely wrought. 

Adorned with beauty and with grace, and all 

That can enchant the eye and charm the soul. 

Anon, I saw that form pmile on that heart, 

And it, poor wounded thing, leaped at his smile. 

He frowned; and at his frown that heart did writhe. 

He touched a dagger which his hand had fixed 

Deep in its centre, and the blood did flow. 

I gazed with wonder as alternately 

He smiled and pierced afresh the suflferer ; 

And at each smile that hqart did leap anew, 

Rejoicing as its deadly wound was healed, 

And at each frown it writhed in agony ; 

And when he touched the dagger, I beheld 

The current gushing forth as if just pierced. 

And then that bleeding heart did speak to me, 

In accents mild, by heavenly mere^ tuned : 

*' Pity, O pity ! not reproach," it said, 

<*That loved one, barbarous though to thee he seem. 

How deep, how pure the fount whence flow these 

stt earns 
He does not know; nor does he know the pang 
That he inflicts when he this dagger moves. 
And here beside him calmly will I lie. 
Though his dear hand waste my last drop of life. 
Removed from him no pleasure could be mine — 
Beneath his smile I sometimes find repose; 
And when at length this current cease to flow. 
With my last throb VU. whisper *love' to him." 



HEAVEN. 
There is a city whose name is Light, 
With the diamond's ray and the ruby bright; 
And ensigns are waving, and banners unfurl. 
Over walls of brass and gates of pearl. 
That are fixed in that sun-bright clime. 

There are myriads of forms arrayed in white, 
Beings of beauty clothed in light: 
They dwell in their own immortal bowers, 
'Mid the fedeless hues of countless floweis, 
That spring in that sun-bright dime. 
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SCRIPTUaB DOCTRINB OP CHRISTIAN PbRFBOTION, STATBD 

AND Dbpbndbd ; iDith a Critical and Hittorical Examination 
of the Controversy y both Ancient and Modem. AJsoy Prac- 
tical niuatrations and Advices. In a series qf Lectures. 
By Geo. Pecky D. D. New York: Lane 4r Sandford. 1842.— 
This is a seasonable exposition and vindication of the Scrip- 
tural doctrine of Christian Perfection. Tt contains nineteen 
lectures, and discusses as many leading topics, embraced as 
parts or in connection with the principal theme. The work 
is polemic and practical in its character. The former depart- 
ment states and exposes the principal erroneous theories, past 
and present, set forth under the name of Christian Perfection, 
notices the controversies on this subject, considers and refutes 
the objections which have been urged against the doctrine, and 
by positive Scripture proofs maintains the possibility and the 
reality of entire sanctification in this life. The practical por- 
tion of the treatise points out the way to obtain this blessing, 
presents motives to induce the reader to seek it, the evidences 
of possessing it, and closes with a hortatory appeal to those 
who profess it. 

Having noticed the course of the writer, we will add that he 
has executed his task with ability, and that it would be difficult 
to estimate the value of the service he has rendered the Church, 
and the interests of the Church. If we were to speak of de- 
fects—for all human productions are imperfect— we could wish 
that the philological criticisms which appear in its pages had 
mostly been omitted, and embraced in an article of the " Meth- 
odist Quarterly.*' We believe that an unnecessary amount of 
Greek exegesis is of late employed in popular theological dis- 
cussion. The Germans are leading us in this career, not at all 
to our advantage as a people. Dr. Clarke and Professor Stuart 
have betaken themselves to these fields of interminable dis- 
covery, and propose thereby to break the seals of all mystery. 
It is well that some work these mines, but ihey must pre- 
sent to the public the fruits of their toil without attempting to 
lower us into the shaft from whence they dug iu These re 
marks are not intended to depreciate the excellent treatise of 
Dr. Peck. He makes but comparatively a sparing use of criti- 
cism on the original text, and has endeavored to adapt his 
exegetical inquiries, as far as possible, to the understandings of 
all. We urge upon the members of the Church a careful peru- 
sal of the book ; and believe it will prove to many a rich and 
lasting blessing. 

On sale by Wright & Swormstedu 

An Exposition op Univbrsalism: Ory an Investigation qf 
that system (^Doctrine which promises Jlnal Holiness and 
Happiness in Heaven to all Mankindy irrespective qf moral 
character and conduct in this life. By Rev. John H. Power. 
Cincinnati: Printed /or the Author y at the Western Metho- 
dist Book Concern.— Universalism has existed in society ever 
since the fall of man. It will exist as long as sin is in the 
world. Whoever reads the Bible with attention, will find from 
its histories of religious opinions, that the wicked have always 
denied and derided those threatenings which announced the 
coming judgments of Crod. The errors of men never will be 
in the opposite moral direction. It would be difficult to find an 
example in the Bible in which sinners believed too much in 
regard to God's threatenings. They always believed too little. 
If the Christian world have, asUniversalists charge, interpreted 
the threatenings of the Gospel too strictly against themselves, 
it is a new development in the history of our race. From the 
time when God said to Adam, ''thou shalt surely die," and 
Satan contradicted, the same snare has been laid for men's 
consciences. It is the oiUy possible method of seducing souls. 
Satan would never attempt the task by persuading mankind 
that sin Inflicts more evil than it in fact does. That would bo 
like attempting to persuade a man to robbery by urging on his 
attention the impossibility of escaping detection and pimish- 
ment. 

Universalism is spreading iu the west. We are not surprised 

at it. It is the natural result of the widely extending revivals 

by which thousands are converted to God, and other thousands, 

resisting the gracious power of the Spirit, are in that " last 
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state" which is " worse than the first." Men cannot well settle 
down in sin, amidst such powerful visitations of the Spirit, with- 
out some quietus for the conscience— some plan which seems to 
promise them impunity in impenitence. As to the theory that 
this life is loaded with retributive evils, which are visited on 
all in exact proportion to their demerit, we doubt if any man 
believes it. Men who profess to believe it, now and then eke 
out other and opposite opinions, in some unguarded moments. 
A few days since a paragraph appeared in a Universalist paper 
utterly inconiAstent with such a theory. A man who years ago 
committed a capital offense, was detected and brought to the 
gallows. This was noticed as an example of the retributive 
character of the Divine administration over this world. But 
what idea must we form of the equity of that retribution which 
transfers a man for murder to the paradise of God ? 

The errors of Universalism as a system, have been often and 
sufficiently exposed. But local influences will sometimes ope- 
rate favorably toward procuring attention to one defense of 
truth rather than another. This fact has invited the publica- 
tion of the book before us. Mr. Power has for years occupied 
a field of ministerial labor where, among other forms of in- 
fidelity, Universalism was prominent. He felt obliged to sei 
the battle in array against this destroyer. He visited various 
points, debated with its advocates the heresies they defended, 
and by the blessing of God, made impressions in favor of truth 
which were salutary beyond his hopes. His familiarity with 
the wiles and sophistry which it was his lot so firequently to 
expose, prepared him for the labors of the pen. In the mean- 
time thousands who had heard his discourses to advantage, so- 
licited a book. The indications of Providence were at last so 
plain that he proceeded to prepare a work for the prras. 

The treatise is Biblical. Mr. Power takes us to the word 
and the testimony. He uses the sacred text with honest skill 
and admirable effect, to shield the honor, and discomfit the 
enemies of the cross. The book will be useful. It aflHacts none 
of the graces of style, nor much of the erudition of scholastic 
criticism. But it is the people's book, and as such vre commend 
it to the readers of the Repository, and to the Divine blessing. 

On sale at the Western Book Concern. 

The Ambrican Biblical Rbpositort, Devoted to BibUeaZ 
and General Literaiurey Theological Discussiony the History 
qf Theological Opinionsy etc. Conducted by John Holmes 
Agnew.— The January number of this periodical is like its 
predecessors, rich in the ripest products of mind. The Bibli- 
cal Repository receives contributions from the ablest American 
writers. The Andover school of theologians, who are certainly 
second to none in the department of philological criticism, give 
it their almost united patronage. Professor Stowe, who is taking 
rank with the most accomplished philologists of the period, con- 
tributes freely to its pages. The present number contains an 
article from President Day, of New Haven— a new contribute, 
if we^ recollect. 

We have so often recommended this quarterly, that we need 
only add that it certainly loses nothing by age. In its smaller 
form it can be had at the low price of three dollars per unnvm. 
Subscribers can obtain it of Geo. L. Weed, at the Bible, Traa 
and Sunday School Depository, West Fourth-street, Cincinnati 

Thb Am brio an Eclbctic, and Musbum op Foreign Li- 
terature. Conducted by J. H. Agnew and E. Little.^The 
January and February numbers of this invaluable monthly are 
on our table. It will be thei province of the "Eclectic and 
Museum" to furnish to the American public judicious selec- 
tions from the best European reviews and magazines. 

The graver British and Continental periodicals may be con- 
sidered the channel of criticism on the current literature of 
Europe. The best articles in these publications will appear 
in the Eclectic and Museum. Judgment and taste are neces- 
sary in making selections from so large and varied a field, and 
both are enlisted in behalf of this enterprise. We are sur- 
prised at the facilities now presented to families of narrow 
means, to secure access to all that is truly valuable in the peri- 
odical literature of England, and to some of the choicest speci- 
mens of French and German composition. 

This work is published monthly in Philadelphia and New 
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EDITOR'S TABLE. 

PaopxssoA Willbtt'8 Pbuodical— Pro*p«c/tt« ^ the Nevo- 
hury Biblical and Literary Magazine.— "Prof eaaoT Willett, re- 
cently of the Weeleyan University, at Middleiown, now of the 
Newbury Methodist Theological Institute, is to be the editor 
of a new periodical of the above name and title. The proepec- 
tui says: 

''The undersigned regard the proposed work as an adjunct 
to the Newbury Biblical Institute, and intend to keep in view 
the same objecta and interests in the one case as in the other. 
The Bible, as the fountain nf truth, and the original store- 
house of knowledge, it will be their duty to illustrate and re- 
commend. As n. model of style, whether in the beautiful 
simplicity of its narrative, or the sublimity and lyric energy 
of its poetry, it will receive the praise it deserves, and ever be 
regarded as classically pre-eminent. The varied range of sub- 
jects which are required for the right and thorough under- 
standing of this divine book, will all in their turn receive a 
due share of attention, and it is hoped, be so treated as to en- 
gage the attention of the reader, while his knowledge is in- 
creased. 

" In addition to our main object, the field of general litera- 
ture will lie at our command, and we shall endeavor to draw 
from this rich and prolific source what may tend to vary and 
adorn our pages. The stores of classical learning we shall 
draw forth, and spread before our readers ; while we intend 
to furnish as far as our pages will allow, a summary of the state 
and prospects of modern literature. 

"The publishing association from whence this magazine 
emanates, embark in this work with no low aim. Their object 
is to do good, and while they do not intend to neglect the 
more attractive branches of general literature, they will give 
the preponderance to that which is sound and useful.'' 

The subscription price is to be one dollar per annum in ad- 
vance. It will be issped once in two months, and each num- 
ber will contain 48 pages. 

WoBWiiNOTON Fbmalb Sbmimabt.— We are gratified to 
learn that this young seminary is still maintaining its ground. 
Those who are on the spot and are very capable of judging 
say: " With much pleasure we would inform the friends of edu- 
cation, that this institution was never in a better situation to 
give satisfaction to its patrons than at the present. The Rev. 
Mr. Nelsqn and lady have shown themselves amply qualified 
for the important station they occupy as instructors of youth, 
in the manifest improvement of the pupils in literary attain-* 
ments, and in the mild, but prudent means by which they ar^ 
governed. The amiable Mr. and Mrs. Keating exercise a pa- 
rental watch-care over the young ladies, and share largely in 
the affections of all. An excellent moral and religious influ- 
ence pervades the institution; and many of those attending it, 
while drinking at the fountain of intellectual science, are en- 
deavoring to quench the thirst of their iowiortal spirits with the 
waters of salvation. The boarding department is well conduct- 
ed, and good board can be obtained, together with all necessary 
appendages, (washing excepted,) at the reduced price of 91,23 
per week. Tuition fees unusually low. The present term will 
close the 5th of April, and the next session commence the 27th 
of the same month. Parents and guardians, who value com- 
fort, economy, a good situation, and a thorough course of in- 
struction, would do well to patronize this seminary." 

It was indeed a matter of no small imporunce to procure the 
watchful regards of Mr. and Mrs. K. to the domestic stale 
and behavior of female pupils. Those acquainted with them 
will feel that it is no small privilege to place their daughters in 
the society and under the care of so amiable a family. 

Wats and Mbams.— %he times call for new inventions. 
The missionary enterprise— noblest of charities— is now at a 
stage which demands great efforts and sacrifices. We will pro- 
pose one measure which involves no real sacrifice, and if the 
Church cannot meet it we despair of immediate relief to the 
missionary treasury. It is suggested by a knowledge of the 
fact thai a recent female convert of wealth and respectability, 
has on hand a quantity of jewelry which she is about to diapoae 
of for charitable uses; and by the notice below, which is from 
3 



the report of the Bath (England) Missionary Society, auxiliary 
to the London Missionary Society. It is as follows: 

"Tour committee cannot but notice the gratification they ex- 
perienced in being privileged, in the month of March last, to 
convey the munificent gift (as below stated) to the directors of 
the London Missionary Society. The narrative connected with 
it is briefly this: A Christian lady, now resident in India, one 
day turned her eye on her casket of jewels, and regarding any 
outward adornment that their lustre could confer, as immeasur- 
ably inferior to the pleasure she would receive, if their value 
were employed in the service of (rod, she unhesitatingly direct- 
ed their sale, and devoted their whole proceeds to the London 
Missionary Society. The amount realized by this gilt, and re- 
ceived by the Society, is six hundred and sixty-three pounds. 
Not a word would your committee say in commendation of this 
act— it needs no praise. Let (Sod be honored in the deed of his 
servant, as she desires him to be." 

Probably there are two hundred thousand females of mature 
age in the Methodist Episcopal Church. To say nothing of 
jewelry which may be considered heir-loom in its character, 
that is, valuable aa family property, doubtless there is other 
jewelry of the value of more than one hundred thousand dol- 
lars, which ought not to be used for ornament, and which is 
idle or pernicious capital. It is of no manner of use to the 
owner, and subserves no end, unless it be to induce a violation 
of the apostolic injunction, and aid Satan in the work of temp- 
tation. Let measures be adopted then to bring these offerings 
into the treasury of the Loni. If each leader will call on the 
female members of his class, in a right way, and with right 
arguments, a gathering of gold to the amount here specified 
could easily be made. Let the ladies go forward in this enter- 
prise and they will be followed by the men. 

As to the brethren, it should be considered that some years 
ago the old fashioned, heavy watch-keys were laid aside, and 
the modem delicate bosom-key substituted. Now, there are 
probably seventy thousand men who joined the Church since 
this change occurred, half of whom have their old keys and 
seals laid up in safe keeping. Doubtless from this and other- 
sources among the men, one hundred thousand dollars more 
could be collected for missionary purposes. What a sudden 
relief would our treasury experience if this project could be 
executed. Let the ladies lead the way. 

Whbrb arb Thbt ?— Some mistaken calculator has put in 
circulation the following strange paragraph: 

" W?ure are IViey 7— The number who have lived upon the 
earth has been estimated at about 27,000,000,000,000,000. This 
sum, when divided by 27,814,000, the number of square miles 
of land, gives 1,314,522,076, to a square rod, and five to a square 
foot! Suppose a square rod capable of being divided into 
twelve graves, each grave would contain a hundred persons, 
so that the whole earth has been one hundred times dug over 
to bury its inhabitants, supposing they had been equally dis- 
tributed. Were the bodies laid upon the surface, they would 
cover the land to the depth of 100 feet." 

How the author arrived at this estimate is beyond our com- 
prehension. Almost any person can calculate with a near 
approach to accuracy, and will find that the 200 generations 
who have dwelt upon the earth, (allowing nothing for the for- 
mer longevity of human beings,) do not furnish it with the 
thousandth part of the above number of inhabitants. At the 
rate of twelve graves to a square rod, three or four of our largest 
states would afford burial for the whole world in all its ages. 
The state of Ohio would afford a convenient space for all the 
purposes of the coming judgment. 

Such calculations as the above have subserved the purposes 
of infidelity, especially that type of it called Universaliam. 
They ought, therefore, to be corrected. Let the reader, by 
simple multiplications and divisions, proceed to make the cal- 
culation, and be satisfied. Arithmetic is useful in treating of 
numbers. 

To Rbadbrs and Corrbspondbnts.— Wo expect contri- 
butions in future numbers from a correspondent whose wri- 
tings will add much to the value of the Repository. We trust 
our tried friends will not forsake us. We look for their aid. 
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SILENT PREACHING. 
W£ arc told of unwritten poetry, and we know that 
all nature breathes with it. We know, also, that it 
hath an eloquence and power which are drunk into the 
loul as are freshness and vitality into the leaf. There 
is not a 'sentient being in the great universe of man 
so cold, so dull, so tame, so gross, but that, at some 
time in his life's history, some passage of beauty, in 
the vast tome of this unwritten poetry, hath stirred the 
<* echoes of his heart.'* The written page may be to 
him as a sealed thing — 'thoughts that breathe, and 
words that bum," but as a sound — he may mock the 
wreathed and consecrated altars of the god of song, 
and cast their bright garlands beneath his feet; but the 
spirit of poetry, breathing from hill, and vale, and 
mountain, and thrilling the earth and sky at all times 
and seasons, shall finally reach his heart, and settle 
there, with an abiding influence. Similar to this, in 
its silent and universally operative power, there is an 
influence which should prevail throughout the Chris- 
tian world. We would call it by the term designated in 
our text; and while the watchmen lifl up a loud voice 
amid the multitude, we would have it go forth in its 
wordless eloquence into the secret places of individual 
life and feeling. It should infuse its teachings into 
hearts that are sealed to the influences of the sanctu- 
ary, or that disregard or are denied its privileges. Ev- 
ery creature who hath named the name of Jesus, 
should labor to acquire the lore necessary for this silent 
preaching; yet we deem that to the female Christian 
it is assigned as an especial mission. *' Go ye into the 
world, and preach the Gospel to every creature;'' and, 
in the words of one of our divines, "what man or 
woman, in the remotest comer of the Creator's world, 
can plead that Divine Mercy did not comprehend him 
or her in this commission]" But this is not done 
only by him who proclaimeth it from the altar. They 
who have performed the least of his works of love 
have advocated the cause of the Father. Let her, 
then, who is earnestly desirous of fulfilling his injunc- 
tion, inquire what are his works ; for it is in the per- 
formance of these that her mission is to be fulfilled. 
She is to love her neighbor as herself; and in what 
way is this to be manifested 1 By the alms given to 
the poor? — the hours spent with the sickl — the aid 
aflfoided to public charities and religious purposes? 
Yes, by all these, so far as adverse duties may permit; 
but not these alcme. How poor — how inconsiderable — 
how valueless do these items appear to iht aU that this 
law of love embraces in its requisitions ! What mighty 
sacrifice, then, is required of her? How may she ful- 
fill a law so compiehensive and so full of holiness ? 
In the ordinary walks of life, bow few opportunities 
Vol. III.— 17 



occur for the fulfillment of high requirements! How 
many Christians have passed to their final rest with- 
out the performance of its most common ordinances ! 
They have given no alms, for ihey were of the poor — 
they have subscribed to no charity, for they have al- 
ways eaten its bread — they have visited not the sick, 
for they have been among the smitten with a lifers dis^ 
ease. Yet think not they were of those who have left 
no witness of their obedience. Did they not bend 
beneath the burden of life with a quiet brow — sadden- 
ing not the hearts of others with a vain repining? 
Was not that bitter bread received with thankfulness, 
and the task of those who administered at their bed 
of long sufifering made easy by the meekness of a spirit 
reluctant to exact and ready to (return even the cold 
service of necessity with the smile of acknowledgment? 
They have then fulfilled the law — they have testified 
of Him whose rod and staff was their comforter — they 
have fulfilled their mission — they have been silent 
preachers of the Gospel of the Lord. 

If, then, in the narrowest sphere of action, there are 
duties whereby all Christians may attest their vocation, 
let her not wait for the requirement of a great service. 
The incense that filleth earth and sky, goeth up from 
no mighty censer — the vast tribute is gathered from the 
myriad flowers that liA up their small cups to the dew. 
Never a day is added to the records of a human heart 
in which it may not send up its tribute. Let her re- 
member that, in the smallest instance in which she 
neglects to fulfill this law of love, she hath failed in 
her mission. Hath she given pain by a word, or a look, 
or a tone, or failed in giving comfort by any of these, 
where comfort might have been so given, she is recre- 
ant to the law. But, alas ! love, human love, is blind 
and inefficient, and hath a stammering tongue, and it 
knoweth not the heart it would comfort It would 
speak peace, and it jars the chord of sorrow — it would 
give good gifls, and it oppresses the proud nature — it 
would benefit by reproof, and it breaks the bruised 
reed. Yet let it not be discouraged. If it beareth no 
burden, what shall be its reward ? If thou, my sister, 
lovest thy neighbor as thyself, thou wilt learn the nerve 
that shrinketh from thy touch, for thou wilt tread softly 
with a gentle step, marking every tremulous thrill as 
thou venturest into the chambers of feeling. Thou 
wilt learn, too, to bear the pressure of a ruder step upon 
thine own, though they may bleed under the iron heel 
that tramples upon their holiest treasures. Thou wilt 
forbear reproach ; and the tear of forgiveness thou shed- 
dest over them shall fall also with a healing power on 
the wounds they have inflicted. Thou movest, per- 
haps, among those whose cold eye is upon thee, watch- 
ing if thou bring not reproach upon the name thou 
hast taken. Rebuke would but stir their enmity t» 
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Him thou scnrest; yet shall thy chastened bearing and 
gentle kindness speak of thine unobtrusive faith ; and 
this silent preaching shall not be in vain, for they shall 
ponder upon the influence which, like soft shadow, 
hath mellowed, not extinguished thy spirit^s light, and 
reflection shall lead them to its source. There are 
those, perhaps, dependent upon thy care, or upon thy 
instruction, whose derelictions of duty require thy 
early reproof. Yet stay ! Let first the silent entreaty 
of thy look of love, or thy tear of sorrowing tender- 
ness, make a place for thee in that erring heart, that 
thou mayest first unlock the fountains of penitence 
thou wouldst bid to flow. Thou hast one in thy ser- 
vice of humble station, and of the great family of 
unbelief; and thou wouldst that all thy household 
should serve the Lord. But her heart is shut to thy 
monitions. She is ignorant — she hath had no culture. 
Thy anxiety for the soul of which she is scarcely more 
conscious than the rock of the diamond it imbeds, but 
awakens her wonder, perhaps contempt. She regards 
it as a waste of thy trouble. She is poor — she is friend- 
less — she is worn with labor — the present bears heavily 
upon her, and her mind hath no thought of the future. 
How shali thou speak to that needy soul? If, truly, 
thou lovest her as thyself, thou wilt have a care for all, 
even her lightest sufferings — thou wilt watch over her 
daily welfare. Is it enough that thou paycst her her 
full wages, and carcth not whether they supply her 
needs 1 Assist her to apply them wisely — watch over 
the recklessness with which those of her station fling 
away health by unnecessary exposure — evidence that 
sympathy in her humble interests which shall cheer 
the cold joylessness of servitude. It necdeth not thy 
bounty, it is better told by the accent of kindness — the 
softened disapproval — the cheerful praise, and the ready 
DoUce of the languid step and the heavy eye, betoken- 
ing sadness or disease. If thou hast done all this, then 
hath this silent preaching prevailed much; and if thou 
now talkest to her of Him who died upon the cross, 
she will say, " Thou hast ever cared for my good — thou 
hast given me much testimony of thy love. Weepest 
thou for my hardness of heart 1 Surely, then, thou 
knowest I have need of a Savior.'* 

Thus encouraged, thou mayest look around thee yet 
further for thy Father's work. There is suffering near 
thee, in perhaps its most frequent form — sickness unto 
death hath entered the abode of poverty. Thy wo- 
man's heart hath quickly responded to the call, and thy 
hand hath already prepared the comforts thy abundance 
affords. But thy^ vocation demands something further. 
"Why, O, my Christian sister! — thou who goest forth 
upon thy mission in the name of the crucified Lord — 
why is thy carriage waiting to bear thee to that place 
of wretchedness? Wouldst thou that the proud rum- 
ble of its wheels should startle the ear of those who 
are without bread! Let it be put back for a more 
fitting occasion. Thy feet will be more welcome in 
that miserable abode, bearing the dust or the mire of 
thy walk. And stay yet a moment further. That 
costly dress fitteth not thine errand. Bethink thee! 
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How will it fetter thy purpose, and misinterpret thy 
heart's true sympathy to those which beat under the 
squalid garb of destitution! Ah! that simple robe 
befits thee better — now I recognize thy mission. Thou 
canst now steal quietly, and not 03 a stranger, into 
that house of suffering — thou canst move through it 
as one who has but taken a sister's place in a stricken 
sister's household, and the pride which misery may 
drug to torpor, but which, nevertheless, lies yet coiled 
in many a heart in the depths of penury, shall not be . 
stirred to strike its fang of poison. Thou wilt have 
carried healing, too, in thy careful ministerings; and 
when that restored fiunily shall afterward behold thee 
at the supper of thy Lord, they shall say, **Is not this 
the sister of charity who visited us when we were 
afflicted 1 Who is He whom she worships 1 Let us 
go up into the temple of faith — let her people be our 
people, and her God our God." Well done, my sister, 
thou hast performed thy mission — thou hast preached 
Jesus, silently but not without power. 

But still this work calls thee. Many shapes and 
tones of suffering are around thee. There u one now 
waiting in thy halls who is seeking employ. Hasten 
to her, for her voice is low and faltering. Look at her 
as thou listenest to her errand. There is a painful 
flush upon her otherwise pale cheek, that tells — alas! 
alas! for the term^-of the shame of poverty. There 
is refinement in her tone and manner — ^there is senti- 
ment breaking through the gathered tear that trembles 
but is not permitted to fall on her drooping eydids. 
Needs she to say, "I am unused to ask for labor 1** 
How distinctly does that shrinking form bespeak one 
all unused to the coarse breath of the world ! She hath 
been accustomed to the indulgences and exemptions of 
wealth — to the holy and secluded shelter of protecting 
Jove— she hath been shielded, hke a delicate flower, 
aUkc from the tempest and the glare of life. What 
hath reduced her to this 1 It matters not Death and 
change arc for ever busy in every land, and thousands, 
like her, are going forth daily from the halls of wealth, 
and the shelter of affection, to seek their bread. ''God 
in his mercy tempers the wind that blows on the new- 
shorn lamb." Cold, cold, and pitiless is the world they 
are driven forth to encounter. But thou, my Christian 
sister, hast thou no robe of love to fling around them ! 
How lookcst thou on her who is standing before theet 
Kememberest thou that love only can heal her sorrows? 
I see thy heart bleedeth; and perhaps thou thinkest 
anxiously what are her needs, that thou mayest supply 
them. But venture not the slightest token of thy open 
charity ! The nerves of pride which lay unperceived 
in her sheltered heart have been all laid bare by the 
storm that tore away its support Give her but the 
employment she seeks — give it at once and confiding- 
ly ; and stay her yet a little — perhaps she is a mother, 
and her little ones are gathered roun^l a cold hearth, 
and her board is empty, and it will suit thy conveni- 
ence better that she take the price now — for it will sub- 
serve thy secret purpose— and the matter should be set- 
tled as a thing of course. And so it is done, and that 
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ptie face is already something brighter, and she leaves 
thee with a lighter step; for He who, for hidden pur- 
poses, chasteneth a mother's heart, so deeply leaves it 
mercifully accessible to joy in the slightest means of 
giving comfort to her children. And while this brief 
communion held, hast thou not had the means — with- 
out charity — of evidencing a dearer and hoher kind- 
ness? If thy tones indicated respect and confidence — 
if, observing her weary step, thou drewest her into thy 
own room, and strovest, by gentle and winning con- 
verse, to lure her yet a little while to rest — if thou 
leadest the way to remarks fitted to the refinement of 
her former habits, thus tacitly acknowledging thy ap- 
preciation of their character — if in all thy manner 
there was something denoting the kind of interest 
which the cultivated and sensitive daughter of sorrow 
should awaken — then hast thou given comfort Thou 
hast lefl a sense of syokpathy on that heart, that shall 
soften its proud reserve, and fit it, ere another inter- 
view, for thy further influence. And so thou shalt 
win thy way into its suffering depths, and she herself, 
learning thy faith from thy works, shall ask thee, 
** Which is the way to Jesus, whom My soul loveth, 
for I, too, would find him?" 

But while the mission of the female Christian ex- 
tends through all the several and remotest relations of 
life, among those with whom her lot is most immedi- 
ately and permanently cast, its influence should fall 
continually, as the dew falleth with a gentle dropping 
through the long watches of the night In the char- 
acter of wife and mother, the Christian is called upon 
yet more solemnly for the exercise of her mission. 
Yet it is here we witness the most frequent and mourn- 
ful feilure. The tribute which goeth up from her 
heart is here gathered from the minute details, the im- 
palpable manifestations, the slight observances, which, 
in their separate offering, by the eye of man, pass by 
all unnoticed. But these lapse one by one from her 
life's altar, with a stealthy failing, like the sands of the 
glass, and the 8»m of their odors is not rendered. The 
sleepless vigilance which they require, the pure faith in 
the soul, kept undimmed by the damps of earth, like the 
fire of the Magian temples, burning on — burning ever — 
a faithful light to the end — these are perhaps as diflficult 
of attainment as the crown of the martyr. There is a 
sustaining might in the consciousness, however meek, 
of great Christian effort The soul knoweth its trial 
and its weakness, and it girdeth itself up to its strength. 
It trims the lamp of its fsyth, and calls, in a loud voice, 
on Him who will not fail it in its need. But the ordeal 
past, and it forgets its Helper — it droopeth wearily, and 
sleepeth on its watch. 

The domestic affections, constituting as they do the 
purest fountains of our human nature, have in them- 
selves much of a sanctifying influence on woman's life. 
And, not to dwell on the different forms of these affec- 
tions, answering to all the relations of home, it may be 
affirmed that a mother's love especially, the strongest 
and holiest of earthly impulses, having less alloy of 
selfish purpose, can bear her up and sustain her through 



the bitter sufferings, the long endurance, the patient 
watchfulness that are her peculiar allotment — 

" ihe woman's tasks, in which her youth, 
Her bloom of cheek, and baoyancy of heart. 
Steal from her all unmarked." 

But something more even than all these is required in 
the life of the Christian mother. She should move 
among her children with that silent influence which is 
the fulfillment of her calling. She hath, perhsps, rev- 
erently taught them, as their lips " learned from her*s 
soft utterance," the words of prayer. She may have 
led them early and ofien to the sanctuary. She hsth 
bent nightly beside their couch, and taught them to 
commit their young spirits to Him who had drawn 
around them the soft curtains of the night Yet even to 
this something must be superadded in her daily walk 
and influence. Her lines may not have fallen in pleas' 
ant places f and the weary struggle of life may draw 
heavily upon her strength. Have her work-day cares 
disturbed the serenity of her soul? Hath her brow, so 
lately bent over them in prayer, attested even the mo- 
mentary dominance of fretfulness and passion? Then 
hatli that prayer faded from their memory. Alas, poor 
feeble mother ! thou forgettest how much dew and sun- 
shine arc needed to ripen the germ of piety thou hast 
striven to plant in those infant hearts! Awake, O, 
thou to whom is given the nurture of the deathless 
soul, awake to the intense watchfulness of thy heaven- 
ly calling! Tremblest thou for, and pleadest thou thy 
insufficiency? Ask for aid at his hands whose eye 
sleepeth not, nor beholdeth dimly for the darkness. 
Then shall the sofb light of thy countenance, as thou 
goost to thy allotted tasks, and thy cheerful submission 
to untoward circumstances, beholding thy Maker's will 
in all things, bear continually into the hearts of thy 
children thy acknowledgment of thy Lord. The depth 
and holiness which the contemplation of their immor- 
tal natures shall impart to thy instinctive love, strength- 
ening thee to subdue the impulses of a vain fondness, 
and bearing thee up with a lofly purpose for their eter- 
nal good, shall leave its sense upon their memory. It 
shall rise upon their souls as a distinct image, in long 
afler years. When thy hand no longer smooths their 
pillow, and ihi/ voice calls them not from its slumbers, 
in the visions of the night they shall behold thee ; and 
thy look of love, so full of heavenward teachings, shall 
solemnize their being. In the haunts of vice, in the 
flush of guilty pleasure, in the forgetfulness of all else 
holy, thou shalt stand beside them with that steadfast 
eye, and they shall ask whence comes this power that 
is upon my soul, and from whose rebuke I cannot 
escape? 

Perhaps, in thy domestic character, thou hast been 
called upon to experience the sharp pang of unrequited 
affection, and the bitter, bitter breath of unkindness 
firom him upon whom thou hadst poured out the treas- 
ures of thy heart's fondest trust The husband of thy 
youth may have forgotten his early vow to cherish, and 
turned from thee, coldly and mockingly, to the paths 
of madness and folly. Now, indeed, thou needest the 
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arm of thy Savior! Earth has no support for theef 
When thy husband, the father of thy children, for- 
sakest thee, thou canst lean on no other arm save that 
of Jesus. Thou mayest breathe thy sorrows to no 
other ear — thou mayest seek no pity but his. Yet shall 
that be sufficient to sustain thee, and leaning upon the 
arm of thy Beloved, thou shalt still be able, before thy 
children, to give testimony of his loving kindness. 
Thou hast given the highest manifestation of thy obe- 
dience to his law of love, in thy daily forgiveness of 
Jum, thy gpreatest enemy, whose foot is upon thy heart; 
and beholding this, and drawing in the silent preaching 
of thy uncomplaining life, shall they not go out un- 
harmed from the influence of a father*8 example, bear- 
ing in their hearts the germ which shall be "wrought 
to power" in God's .own season 1 For it is said, " He 
that goeth forth and weepeth, bearing precious seod, 
shall come again with rejoicing, bringing his sheaves 
with him/* 

Thy mission is finished, and in the language which, 
in the sublime conception of faith and genius,* has 
been given to a sculptured mother, rising through the 
marble of her tomb, thou shalt answer to the call of 
the resurrection, "//ere / am, Lordf with ihe children 
thou gttvest me." 



CHILD'S RELIGION. 
l!T some prosperous inroads that the Syrians, under 
Naaman's conduct, have made into the land of Israel, 
a little maid is taken captive ; she shall attend on Naa- 
man*s wife, and shall suggest to her mistress the mirac- 
ulous cures of Elisha. A small chink may serve to 
let in much light; her report finds credit in the court, 
and begets both a letter from the king, and a journey 
of his peer. While the Syrians thought of nothing 
but their booty, they bring happiness to the house of 
Naaman: the captivity of a poor Hebrew girl is a 
means to make the greatest lord of Syria a subject to 
God. It is good to acquaint our children with the 
works of God, with the praises of his prophets. Little 
do we know how they may improve this knowledge, 
and whither they may carry it; perhaps the remotest 
nations may light their candle at their coal, even the 
weakest intimations may not be neglected ; a child, a 
servant, a stranger may say that which we may bless 
God to have heard. — Bishop Hali, 



A MOTHER'S TENDERNESS. 
How little do we appreciate a mother's tenderness 
while living! How heedless arc wc, in childhood, of 
all her anxieties and kindness ! But when she is dead 
and gone; when the cares and coldness of the world 
come withering to our hearts; when we learn how 
hard it is to find true sympathy, how few love us for 
ourselves, how few will befriend us in our misfortunes ; 
then it is that we think of the mother we have lost. 

* Tomb of Madame Langhan. 
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BT THE EDITOR. 

The altar scene described in the preceding number, 
may seem to the reader extravagant even for a camp 
meeting. If so, we will not dispute the point. Say it 
was extravagant; or, in other words, that there was 
more excitement manifested than was philosophically 
necessary to secure the moral results which followed. 
In the case of such admission, why was not Mr. L. 
offended and repulsed? As he had heard them de- 
scribed, and as his imagination had pictured them, he» 
above all men, had lothed these disorders. What could 
suddenly have made over his nice sense of piopriety — 
his taste — to an approving, or at least to a sympathetic 
interest in these "wild" proceedings! That a state of 
mind had occurred to him, differing from all he con- 
ceived possible in such circumstances, is indisputable. 
How happened it? He had neither sought nor avoid- 
ed it; for even its possibiUty had never once occurred 
to him. As the trout the angler's bait, he had ap- 
proached the place without suspicion that any thing 
was there, except a little food for vulgar levity or in- 
quisitive curiosity. Two hours had scarcely passed, 
and he had experienced a solemn conviction of the 
error of this opinion. He was now in moral duresse. 
With a bearded hook in his jaws, his mind seemed to 
be plunging all round about, vainly seeking disentan- 
glement, while every fitful effort heightened the torture 
of his conscience, and increased the force of its mis- 
givings. 

Will it be charged that this was a morbid state of 
mind ? Descend, then, from the genus to the species, 
and define this morbid state. What passion was dis- 
eased ? Mr. L. was not a coward. He had no predis- 
position to religious apprehensions. He had heard, 
from childhood up, the most moving descriptions of 
the woe and wail of undone souls. These, though 
enforced with appeals of chastened eloquence well 
adapted to his mental susceptibilities, had produced no 
saving influence. Yet now, amidst scenes which 
seemed only calculated to provoke his quick disgust, 
or move his mind to merriment, he was "pricked in 
the heart." Was it not by the Holy Spirit ? 

The frame of Mr. L.'s mind can scarcely be de- 
scribed. It was nearest to a state of wonder. He 
had no longer any fixed opinions in regard to what he 
now first saw, namely, the "disorders of Methodism." 
The confusion of his mind set afloat all bis precon- 
ceived views of religion. This confusion arose from 
the stirrings of his heart He was smitten. And tlio 
blow had reached and wounded "the inward parts." 
Had he been questioned, he could not have explained 
either the source or the seat of the disorder — nor how, 
nor perhaps why he was pained. But whatever he 
might or might not have answered, the uneasineas of 

* Continued from page 104. 
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his mind could not be concealed. The Doctor saw it, 
and, though hardened, he was not uninterested to see 
the sharer of his pleasures so taken by surprise. For 
once he was truly in a dissatisfied — ^it might be said — 
a serious mood. *' For once," we say ; because serious- 
ness was neither his habit) nor his tendency. This an 
observing stranger would easily have inferred firom his 
expressive physiognomy. On his &ce were so plainly 
pictured the mischiefs of his heart, that it was difficult 
to behold him and not divine his temper. He was full 
of wit, and sophistry, and guile. None knew better 
how to play a part, and to conceal the hand that played 
it — none knew better how to enjoy the ripening plot 
He had a vigorous, perverted intellect In religion he 
was, by turns, every thing, and, of course, at heart 
nothing. He discarded revelation, ridiculed devotion, 
and presumed that Grod (if God there were) was busy 
enough about his own afiairs, without « impertinently 
interrupting the quiet and pleasures of mankind." He 
dreaded no such '^ impolite and troublesome interfere 
ence." He presumed Deity was not so *< consummate 
a tyrant that he would create corrupt or sinful beings 
merely to torture them in hell." 

The Doctor had not always been so reckless of re- 
ligion. His youthful cogitations were by turns some- 
what devout ; but he suffered his growing passions — 
not his reason — to remodel his pliant creed. His heart 
had ministered moral poison to his brain, till both were 
charged with the infection. One result was the loss of 
all philanthiopic sympathies — a dreadful hardening of 
the heart This had increased upon him in the pro- 
gress of his life, till he had nearly become a stranger to 
pathetic states of mind; so that when propriety de- 
manded it, his countenance was reluctant to put on a 
shade of gravity. At this time his humor faltered of 
its own free accord. But his features were more com- 
ical from the opposite and mixed emotions they be- 
trayed. That archness, so habitual, still lurked, as it 
were, in the corners of his face, while the unwelcome 
graver sympathies, which were "pilgrims and stran- 
gers" in his bosom, seemed to be timidly invading his 
heart, and spreading their half unfurled banners over 
his resisting, agitated countenance. Happy for trim 
(for he died a hopeless death) had he then resigned 
himself to the wooings of the Spirit! 

Mr. L. was not regardless of the Doctor's mariner; 
for his pride was interested to find in the bosom of his 
obdurate, infidel companion, such emotions as had sud- 
denly sprung up within his own. Of course, when a 
shade of slight concern spread along the lines of the 
Doctoi^s changing countenance, it gave Mr. L. lively 
satisfaction. Little was said by either. The crisis was 
on one side too painful for metaphysics, and on the 
other too grave for wit and ridicule. 

Whether the scene at the altar be deemed extrava- 
gant or not, a strange concern about religion was spread 
abroad amongst the people. It checked the rudeness 
of impiety, and hushed all profane disorder. It m^w 
seemed that the restraints of law were needless; but to 
make the matter absolutely sure, it was concluded that 



the protecting statute should be read, and the congre- 
gation warned against disorderly behavior. Mr. L. 
was called apon to execute this service. He declined. 
But the invitation was repeated in a veiy urgent man- 
ner, and the Doctor adding his solicitations, and offer- 
ing to '^ stand by him," he assented. 

A horn gave a few loud blasts, and in a short time 
the songs and prayers were hushed. Mr. L., with his 
companion and the preachers, ascended the stand, and 
sat where he had an opportunity lo observe the regula- 
tions for public worship. Throngs of people were 
gathering from all directions, and silently dropping into 
their seats. Their eyes were generally directed toward 
the stand. Mr. L. thought that he himself was the 
object of universal and inquiring observation. Some 
mistook him for a preacher just arrived; but many 
knew him, and others had received hints as to his real 
character,' and his dislike of camp meetings. Not 
knowing what could be his errand in the stand, they 
watched him, of course, with inquisitive curiosity. He 
was not in a state of mind to overlook this demonstra- 
tion. He felt a certain moral nakedness within him 
which rendered these prying glances unacceptable. He 
moved backward on his seat, which was crowded, and 
partially screened himself behind the person of the 
Doctor. But he still grew more and more uneasy and 
embarrassed, till he seemed like a culprit at the grand 
assize, brought forth and exposed to the whole universe. 

At the very crisis of this inconvenient state he was 
told to ** proceed." The assembly was now waiting in 
perfect order and stillness. With a paper containing 
a lease of the ground, and a volume of the New York 
statutes, Mr. L. advanced to the front of the stand, and 
with a perturbation which was manifest to all, proceed* 
ed to explain the legal rights of the worshipers, and the 
liabilities of those who should disturb them. 

The embarrassment of Mr. L. was, perhaps, the re- 
mote means of his conversion. It surprised many, and 
was ascribed at once by a large proportion of the pious 
to incipient conviction. What followed? While he 
stood before them a mark for the arrow, hundreds of 
prayers ascended to God in his behalf. For the inci- 
dents of that hour Mr. L. was heard, in afler life, to 
praise God. 

But to conclude: — Mr. L.'s views of camp meet* 
ings were known abroad. The irreligious, of course, 
surmised that he would speak profesnonaUy, while in 
his private feelings he would condemn "such delu- 
sions." It is not to be supposed that he himself premed- 
itated any grave defense of camp meetings. He pro- 
posed to expound the statute and retire from observa- 
tion. But as he proceeded he grew confident, and 
went on to say that this was his debut upon a camp 
ground, that he had looked for repulsive exhibitions, 
but that the very things which, in description, had dis- 
gusted him, appeared inoffensive to the eye. He then 
spake to the disorderly, assuring them that "he who 
had the cowardice to interrupt these solemnities was 
too mean to be cursed by any decent man." 

{To be corUinuecL) 
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BT GEOROK WATERMAIT, JR. 

Trvb greatness is not the excIasiTe possession of 
any one age or nation. It is often found under cir- 
cumstances and in situations where we least of all 
expect to find it. And it frequently attains to the 
highest point of human perfection where it has been 
compelled to struggle amid the greatest obstacles. In- 
deed, it is probable that the adverse circumstances with 
which it has often been compelled to contend have ex- 
erted the greatest influence in developing those ele- 
ments which constitute its essential character. If we 
review the history of the truly great men of any one 
age or people, we shall generally find a very large ma- 
jority of them have been compelled to struggle with 
the greatest difficulties in achieving that which has ren- 
dered them immortal. And, generally, those very diffi- 
culties have made those who . contended with them 
what they are. The genius and true greatness of a 
Franklin might have slept in eternal night had he been 
born an heir to wealth and titled dignity. The same 
remark might be made of a very large majority of the 
bright stars which compose the constellation of Amer- 
ican greatness. And the same is true — although, per- 
haps, not to the same extent — when we take into con- 
sideration the whole field of human excellence. So 
true is it that the school of adversity has furnished to 
the world her brightest ornaments and her noblest sons. 

A remarkable illustration of this is found in the his- 
tory of one of the brightest ornaments of the Grecian 
constellation — Socratss. Born of poor, and, in the 
world's estimation, of ignoble parentage, compelled to 
find a subsistence by the labor of his own hands, and 
doomed to struggle all the way through life with ad- 
verse influences, he, by his own efibrts, became one of 
the most distinguished men of his age, and, in truth, 
of all time. To him is the world indebted for some of 
the soundest precepts in morality which ever emanated 
from uninspired lips. And from him — a heathen phi- 
losophei^-did the distinguished Dr. Paley derive the 
outlines and all the essential characteristics of his im- 
mortal work on Natural Theology. A mere sketch of 
his life and manner of communicating truth as a teach- 
er of philosophy is all we shall attempt in the present 
article. 

Socrates was bom at Alopece, a village near Athens, 
in the year B. C. 469. His father, whose name was 
Sophronicus, was a statuary, and his mother, Phiena- 
rete, a midwife. Young Socrates, contrary to his own 
inclinations, was brought up to the same profession as 
his father, in which he became somewhat skilled. But 
his mind longed for some higher pursuits. While en- 
gaged in his business, and while yet young, he made a 
group of the habited Graces, which were deemed of 

* Having given, in this number, " The Death of Socrates," 
some notice of his life and opinions will be salislkctory to our 
nadeis.-'ED. 
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sufficient excellence to enjoy a place in the citadel at 
Athens. Upon the death of his father he was left with 
a small inheritance, worth about eighty minae, ($1,400.) 
Of this small amount he was soon deprived by the dis- 
honesty of a relation whom his father had appointed to 
manage the son's afiairs after his own death. Thus 
left entirely to his own resources he was compelled to 
labor in Athens for his support. But his mind was not 
to be confined within the narrow limits of an artist's 
studio. He had within him a soul which was panting 
for knowledge, and whose longings seemed to increase 
with every difiiculty which was thrown in his way. 
This burning desire for knowledge led him to devote 
every leisure moment he could command to the study 
of philosophy, a term which, as then used, compre- 
hended almost the whole cycle of human learning. 
His diligence and perseverance in thus employing those 
moments which others spent in ignoble pleasure or 
idleness arrested the attention of a wealthy citizen by 
the name of Crito. Becoming acquainted with him, 
and admiring his ingenious disposition and distinguished 
abilities, he took the young artist under his patronage, 
and intrusted him with the education of his children. 
The opportunities which, by this means, Socrates en- 
joyed of attending the public lectures of the most emi- 
nent philosophers of that day so far increased his thirst 
after wisdom that he determined to relinquish his occu- 
pation and every prospect of emolument which that 
might aflbrd, in order to devote himself entirely to his 
favorite pursuit He attached himself to the most em- 
inent instructors of the day in the difierent departments 
of knowledge, where his mind greedily drank in all of 
truth which could be derived from such shallow and 
corrupted fountains. Thus instructed in philosophy, 
geometry, eloquence, poetry, and music, Socrates ap- 
peared in Athens under the respectable characters of a 
good citizen and a true philosopher. In the long strug- 
gle which soon afterward commenced between Atheni 
and Sparta, he was called to take up arms in behalf of 
his country's rights. In several engagements he sig- 
nalized himself by the utmost coolness and courage in 
the midst of danger. 

At the age of sixty he was, for the first time, called 
to serve the state in a civil capacity, having been elect* 
ed to the senate of five hundred. Here he manifested 
that .firm adherence to right which made him the object 
of hatred to the enemies of his country, and even fear 
to the more timid of its friends. 

After the overthrow of the Athenian democracy, and 
while that state was under the cruel dynasty of the 
thirty tyrants, we find him still the same unintimidated, 
unyielding friend of right and justice, constantly seek- 
ing the highest good of all. Yet such was the man 
whom, after the re-establishment of the democracy, the 
Athenians tried, and condemned to drink the fatal hem- 
lock. The principal charges brought against him were 
those of neglecting the popular religion, and of cor- 
rupting the youth of the city. These charges, unsus- 
tained as they were by valid evidence, were, however, 
sufficient to secure his death by the popular vote. The 
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thrilling scenes connected with that mournful event our 
limits, at present, forbid us to enter upon. It is suffi- 
cient to remark that the principles of eternal truth 
which he had discovered by the dim light of nature, 
and which he had fearlessly followed through life, pro- 
duced that calmness and tranquility in his death to 
which the vicious are strangers. But Socrates was a 
heathen. Whether the grace of Christ ever extends 
to such cases as his, or whether such as ho could be 
sanctified and saved through the merits of an atone- 
ment to him unknown, are 'questions which require 
for their solution the omniscience of Jehovah. In his 
hands we leave him, confidently believing that he will 
do all things right. 

In the life of Socrates are many characteristics upon 
which the eye of truth and philanthropy delights to 
rest In him disinterestedness and benevolence shine 
forth conspicuously. As an example of the former, it 
is related of him, that in an engagement in the Thra- 
cian expedition, in which he saw Aldbiades, whom he 
accompanied during the expedition, ** felling down, 
wounded, he advanced to defend him, and saved both 
him and his arms, and then, with the utmost generosi- 
ty, entreated the judges to give the prize of valor, al- 
though justly his own due, to the young Alcibiades.'" 
Of his benevolence and philanthropy his whole public 
life was an illustration. Seeing the manner in which 
the professed instructors of ^the people imparted false 
ideas, and those which, in many instances, were highly 
injurious to the morals of the community, he devoted 
himself to the great work of imparting correct knowl- 
edge. In fact, he well deserves the distinctive and dis- 
tinguished appellation of the "Fatheb of philoso- 
phy.'' Unlike his illustrious successors in the depart- 
ment of philosophy — Aristotle, Plato, and others — he 
bad no distinct system which bears his name. The 
Socratic system, as it is sometimes called, consisted 
more in the manner of conveying truth than in the 
truths conveyed. Socrates mingled with the pbople 
themselves whom he wished to benefit. He did not 
assume the character of a public lecturer, but wherever 
be went it was his great business to disseminate truth. 
« Looking upon the whole city of Athens as his school, 
and all who were disposed to lend their attention as 
his pupils, he seized every occasion of communicating 
moral wisdom to his fellow citizens." It was his cus- 
tom to visit in the morning the places of public resort, 
at noon to appear in the market places or the courts of 
Uw, and to spend the rest of the day in such places as 
he would be most likely to meet with the greatest num- 
ber of men. The method of instruction which Socra- 
tes puisued was characterized by eminent simplicity. 
His general method was interrogatory. He first pro- 
posed some question of a general nature, and from that 
proceeded, without any intimation of bis design, till the 
person with whom he was conversing was led to some 
new and unforeseen conclusion which previous admis- 
sions prevented him from escaping. This manner of 
argumentation was pursued most successfully by the 
late Chief Justice Marshall. It is related of him, that 



in giving any legal decision, he laid his premises so &r 
back that no one could tell on which side his opinion 
could be found, and therefore felt no hesitancy in as- 
senting to the proposed truth. But when assent was 
given to the first proposition, no one who followed him 
could resist the conclusion to which he arrived. Such 
was the method of Socrates. 

We have already stated that Paley's Natural Theol- 
ogy was founded upon a discourse of Socrates on the 
nature of the Deity held with Aristodemos. As the 
argument is exceedingly beautiful as well as important, 
and as it well illustrates the manner of Socrates in im- 
parting knowledge, we shall close this article with a 
translation of it as found in Xenophon's Memorabilia 
of Socrates. 

" Learning that he (Aristodemos) neither sacrificed 
to the gods, nor used divination, but ridiculed those do- 
ing so : 

" *Te\\ me, Aristodemos,' said he, *are there are any 
among men whom you admire for their excellence 1' 

*< < Certainly,' replied the other. 

** * And who are they ? mention their names.' 

" * For epic poetry I admire Homer above every oth- 
er; for dithyrambic Milanippides; Sophocles for trage* 
dy ; Polykleitos for statuary, and Zeuxis for painting. 

" * Do those making images devoid of sense and mo- 
tion appear more worthy of your admiration than those 
making living, intelligent, and active beings V 

** * Truly, by far those making living beings, if they 
made them by design, and not by accident (chance.)' 

<« < But of those things that afford no conjecture why 
they exist, and of those that are certainly useful, which 
do you suppose to be the work of chance, and which 
of design V 

** ' Indeed, those that are useful declare themselves 
plainly to be the works of design.' 

" 'Therefore, does not He who made men at the be- 
ginning, seem to you to have bestowed upon them, for 
useful purposes, each of those things by which they 
acquire knowledge? — the eyes, that they may see those 
things which can be seen — the ears, that they may 
hear what can be heard? Indeed, of what use would 
odors be to us, unless nostrils had also been given 1 
And what perception would there be of sweet things 
and sour, and of all the pleasures arising from the 
taste, unless the tongue had produced these ideas 1 

" * Moreover, does not this appear to yon a work of 
design, viz., the protecting of the sight, since it is very 
delicate, with eyelids like doors which open when there 
is any occasion for using it, and close during sleep 1 
and that even the winds may not injure it, the provi- 
ding of eyelashes like a seive, and the guarding of 
those parts above the eyes with eyebrows, in the man- 
ner of eaves, so that not even the sweat may injure 
theml and that the ear is capable of receivmg all 
sounds, but is never filled ? that the front teeth in ail 
animals are adapted to cut their food, and the back 
teeth, receiving it from these, to masticate it? * * * 
These things, made with such evidence of forethought, 
do you esteem as works of chance or design?' 
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** * Truly,' ropUed he, 'to one considering them thus, 
these things verily seem the work of some wise and 
benevolent agent' 

** *The producing, also, a love of children— the im- 
planting in the mother a desire to nourish her off- 
spring — and in those nourished the greatest desire of 
life, and the greatest fear of death 1' 

" * Certainly, these animated beings appear to be the 
mechanism of some one possessed of wisdom and fore- 
thought.' • • • • 

'< * And do you think that these worlds, so immense, 
and infinite in number, move in such perfect order 
without pre-arrangementV 

'* * No, indeed ; yet I do not see the gods as authors 
of things which now exist.' 

** *Nor do you see your own mind, which is the mis- 
tress of your body; therefore, with equal propriety, 
you may say that you do nothing by design, but eveiy 
thing by accident' 

*'Then said Aristodemoe, * Certainly, Socrates, I do 
not despise the Deity, but I consider him too exalted to 
need my service.' 

*' * Therefore, by as much as he is exalted above the 
need of your service, by so much should he be hon- 
ored.' 

« < Be assured that if I could think the gods cared in 
any degree for men I would not neglect them.' 

«<<Do you not, then, suppose, that they cared for 
man, who at the first caused man alone, of all living 
animals, to walk erect (and this erect position gives 
him the power of seeing farther beyond him, of behold- 
ing those things which are above him, and exposes him 
to less danger,) and who have also given him eyes, 
ears, and mouth? Have they given feet to reptiles, 
which afford only the power of locomotion, but to man 
have added hands, which perform the greatest number 
of useful acts, and by the use of which we are fiur more 
blest than they ? 

** * Of all the animals possessing a tongue, the gods 
have made that of man only capable of articulating 
founds, and to signify to one another whatever we may 
wish. 

***Yet it was not enough to the Divinity to have 
provided for the body, but (which is by hi the greatest 
act) he has also created in man a most excellent mind. 
The mind of what other animal has ever perceived the 
existence of the gods who perform the greatest and 
noblest actions? What tribe of animated existence, 
other than man, worships the gods? What mind is 
more capable than the human to provide, before-hand, 
against hunger, or thirst, or cold, or heat or to ward 
off disease, or to protect the strength of the body, or 
to acquire knowledge? or what more capable of re- 
membering whatever it may hear, or see, or learn? 

*< 'Is it not very evident to you that, next to the gods, 
men exist, surpassing naturally all other animals, both 
in body and mind? No one, having the body of an 
ox and the intelligence of a man, could do whatever he 
pleased* Nor can any animal, possessing hands, but 
destitute of mind, accomplish more. But do you, hav- 
3 



ing received all that is valuable in both, think that die 

gods feel no interest in you? 

• ••••• 

'* * Come, now, learn that your mind, which is within 
you, manages your body as it pleases. Therefore, it if 
proper to suppoae that the intelligence in every one so 
orders all things as may appear, upon the whole, pleas- 
ant ; and it is not proper to suppose that your eye can 
survey many stadia, but that the eye of the Divinity 
cannot at one glance see all things, or that your mind 
can reflect upon things near at hand, or upon those in 
Egypt or in Sicily, and that the mind of the Divinity 
is not competent to exercise its care upon all things at 
the same time. 

"*If, therefore, having rendered assistance to your 
fellow men, you can distinguish thoee willing to render 
assistance in return, and having manifested kindneas, 
you can discover those willing to reciprocate, and hav- 
ing mingled in councils you can discern the prudent, 
so, also, by serving, you may make trial of the gods, 
and you will know the Div'mity, that he is abundantly 
able at the same time to see all things, and to hear all 
things,' and to be everywhere present, and that they* 
exercise their watchful care over alL' " 



THE TONGUE. 
It has been well observed, that the tongue disoovere 
the state of the mind, no less than that of the body ; 
but, in either case, before the philosopher or the physi- 
cian can judge, the patient must open his mouth. Some 
men envelop themselves in such an impenetrable cloak 
of silence, that the tongue will afford us no symptoms 
of the temperament of the mind. Such tadtumity, 
indeed, is wise if they are fools, but foolish if they are 
wise ; and the only method to form a judgment of these 
mutes, is narrowly to observe when, where, and how 
they smile. It shows much more stupidity to be grave 
at a good thing, than to be meny at a bad one; and of 
all ignorance, that which is silent is the least pYoductive, 
for praters may suggest an idea if they cannot start one. 



TRIALS. 
A CHRtsTiAir without trials would be like a mill 
without wind or water ; the contrivance and design of 
the wheel-work within-side would be unnoticed and 
imknown, without something to put it in motion with- 
out Nor would our graces grow, unless they were 
called into exercise ; the trials and difficulties we meet 
with not only prove, but also strengthen the graces of 
the Spirit If a person were always to sit still, he 
would probably soon lose the power of moving his 
limbs at last; but by walking and working he becomes 
strong and active.— /2«p. J, Newton, 

* Throughout this discussion Socrates speaks of the Divinity 
iTheiim) and the gods CTfieoi) interchangeably ; but by the for- 
mer we are to understand the Supreme Existence, and by the 
latter subordinate existences belonging to the celestial hierar- 
chy. 
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APOSTASY. 

"In differing creeds, whatever faults we see, 
Yet llie worst error is,— apostasy." 

Ix all this wide world of sin and suiifering, there 
can be no more soul-saddening sight to the Chris- 
tian believer-~-one who feels his own heart warming,, 
and his pathway brightening, as he approaches Jor- 
dan — than to meet with an aged fellow-mortal, gifted 
and influential, and with the frosts of tilAe gather- 
ing about his head, who is yet living without hope 
and without God in the world ! And the picture be- 
comes still more painful when this is an individual 
who has once known the true and living way of ap- 
proach unto God ; but who, having departed from the 
f simplicity of the faith once delivered to the saints, 
and having followed the new lights of philosophy, 
(Iklsely so called,) is at last left on the very shores 
of time to his own delusions, uncertain and uncon- 
cerned about all beyond. 

Such an one the pious Lamartine met with in his 
traveb in the east, in the person of Lady Hester Stan- 
hope. The reader will remember that she was an 
English lady of birth, talent and beauty, and niece 
to the statesman Pitt. After the death of her uncle, 
this lady left England to travel over Europe; and be- 
ing young, and possessing many attractions, she was 
courted and admired wherever she moved, and was 
sought in marriage by many distinguished men ; but 
she rejected them all, manifesting no preference for 
any individual of them ; her affections having been 
given, as is said, in early life, to a British officer. 

She was accompanied abroad by several friends, 
male and female ; and after having spent some years 
in traveling, they all embarked, with a numerous train 
of attendants, for Constantinople. Here they remain- 
ed several years, living in the greatest luxury of that 
luxurious city, which at length they left for Syria in 
an English vessel, in which was embarked the greater 
part of her fortune. The ship was overtaken by a 
storm in the Bay of Macri, on the coast of Caramani, 
near the Island of Rhodes, and a few rods from the 
shore she strack the rocks and went to pieces, and all 
her treasures were buried in the deep. Lady Hester 
escaped upon a wreck of the vessel, on a small, unin- 
habited island, where she remained twenty-four hours, 
without food or aid. She was at length found by some 
fishermen, who were in search of the remains of the 
wreck. They brought her into Rhodes, where, having 
made herself known to the English consul at that 
place, she got temporary relief. She subsequently re» 
turned to England, and nothing discouraged by her dis- 
asters and her losses, she collected the remains of her 
fortune, and again set sail for Syria, where she arrived 
in safety. She fixed herself in its environs, and set 
herself to the task of learning the Arab language, of 
which she soon became perfect mistress; and after 
having become familiarized with the manners and cus- 
toms of the country, she organized a numerous cara- 
VoL. in.— 18 



van, loaded camels with rich presents for the Arabs, 
and explored every part of Syria. She sojourned at 
Jerusalem, Damascus, Aleppo, Balbec and Palmyra. 
<'Itwas at this latter place,*' says Lamartine, ''that 
the numerous tribes of wandering Arabs assembled, 
and charmed with her beauty, her grace and her splen- 
dor, proclaimed her (^utea of Palmyra. They gave 
to her firmans, by which it was agreed by them that 
every Europeaiv who received her protection should 
pass unmolested and secure through the Desert, and 
be permitted to visit the ruins of Palmyra, provided 
they pledged themselves to pay a certain tribute." And 
this contract was still respected when Lamartine was 
there, although a long time had elapsed since its for- 
mation, and Lady Hester had retired from public life. 
In one of her pilgrimages she narrowly escaped being 
carried off by a hostile tribe of Arabs. To a casual, 
though timely warning, and to the fleetness of her 
Arabian horse,, she owed her escape. 

After leading a wandering life for several years, she 
finally settled herself in an almost inaccessible solitude 
on one of the mountains of Lebanon, near ancient 
Sidon. Here she built houses, created artificial gar- 
dens in the Turkish style, surrounded them with a sort 
of fortification, adorned them with sculptures, water- 
jets, and marble gutters, &c. ; she formed alcoves of 
the lemon, the olive, and fig trees ; and being sunound- 
ed by a numerous retinue of Arab and European 
friends, and a host of slaves, she lived in perfectly 
oriental splendor. At length her fortune was ex- 
hausted, her friends fell off, or died, and she was left 
alone in her solitude. 

Lady Hester had been educated in the doctrines of 
the Established Church of England, and when she left 
that country was a firm believer in all that it inculcates. 
Although she was a woman of strong mind, she was 
weak in principle; and it appears that she had no 
sooner got beyond the pale of her own Church than 
her faith became entirely unsettled, and she seems to 
have taken, from time to time, the line of whatever 
religion in her various wanderings she had become as- 
sociated with, and out of all of them to have com- 
pounded one of her own — a jaigon of idle ceremonials, 
of unintelligible mysteries, and of jarring creeds — until 
shade after shade her mind darkened into utter night, 
and she became equally charitable to Jews, Turks and 
infidels. She threw aside the volume of inspiration, 
forsook the God who had preserved her on the deep, 
who guarded her in all her wandeiings, and saved her 
from the hostile Arabe; and she turned from the wor- 
ship of this gracious Being, to consult the stars, and to 
become a believer in all the wonders of astrology, and 
was, as we have said, finally merged in the enthusiasm 
of her own character, and the superstitious delusions 
of those about her; and when Lamartine visited her 
in 1837 she was nearly sixty years of age, broken in 
health and spirits, but still clinging to her heathen 
notions. She had adopted the costume of the coun- 
try — in the girdle of her tunic she wore a dagger. He 
had some religious conversation with her, which, as a 
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woman of breedings she permittedy but evidently con- 
sidered as evidence of superstitious weakness on his 
part; and fieeiy confessed to him that she herself ** cared 
for none of these things." And although the good 
Lamartine was probably not allowed to pray with her, 
doubtless the pious aspiration arose in his heart for 
her, that th^ hght of the Spirit might break upon her 
poor benighted soul before death. But her offended 
Maker seems to have *Met her alone;" for a later 
traveler in that region informs us that she died '* under 
the cloud," and that with her last breath she ordered 
from her stable her Arabian horses — two animals of 
superior breed, which she had kept for years awaiting 
her last hour ; one of them she intended for the Mes- 
siah, whom she expected personally, and the other was 
for herself; and when she felt death approaching she 
ordered them to be made ready, and in the firm belief 
of this absurd fable, half pantheistic, half visionary, 
she expired ! What a lesson to proud humanity ! 
And here I would remark, strange as it may seem, 
that strong minds are more apt to be led astray in this 
particular than those less gifted ; for, confiding in their 
own strength, they speculaiCy whilst the more simple 
trust. And so, they are '*in wandering mazes lost." 

C. A. B. 



Original. 
THE SYROPHENECIAN WOMAN. 
As Jesus on one occasion visited the coasts of Tyre 
and Sidon, a certain woman cried to him to have 
mercy on her daughter, who was "grievously vexed 
with a devil." This was a Gentile woman, a Syro- 
phenecian ; but she was a mother, and appears to have 
felt all a mother's affection for her daughter. The 
brief history of the evangelist does not inform us 
whether she was rich or poor, honored by the world, 
or humble and unknown. We have, however, an 
account of her earnest, persevering prayer, and her 
steadfast fiiith, which are matters of much greater im- 
portance. She had an afflicted daughter, over whom she 
watched with the deepest solicitude ; for affliction only 
strengthens maternal attachment Must her daughter 
die 1 was there no hope, no remedy 1 Yes, she heard 
of Jesus, the promised Messiah of the Jews. The 
fame of his miracles had filled the land, and none, 
she learned, had been turned away from him unblest. 
She heard with joy that he was in her neighborhood, 
and pressing her way to him she cried, '< Have mercy 
on me, O Lord, thou son of David, for my daughter 
is grievously vexed with a devil." But what must 
have been her grief and mortification when "Jesus 
answered not a word." " Alas !" perhaps she thought, 
"I am a poor Gentile, he will not attend to my prayer." 
The disciples interposed, and besought the Lord to 
bless her and send her away. Hope again springs 
up in the poor mother's heart ; but it was soon to be 
chilled by the discouraging answer, "I am not sent 
but to the lost sheep of the house of Israel." Will 
she not now give up in utter despair, and return to see 
3 



her daughter die? No; she had heard of the mighty 
works and unbounded compassion of Christ, and hop- 
ing against hope, she prostrates herself before him and 
prays, »* Lord help me." What a prayer ! How short, 
and yet how full of meaning and of faith! "Lord 
help me." How suitable to poor helpless mortality! 
There was help no where else ; she trusted she would 
yet find it in the " Son of David." Was such a prayer 
ever uttered without moving the heart of the Savior 1 
Will not mercy say, "Arise and go, thy daughter liv- 
eth ?" The mother, in breathless expectation, awaits 
the answer. Does it not seem to be putting her faith 
to too severe a trial, when Jesus says, " It is not meet 
to take the children's bread and cast it to the dogsl" 
Will not every ray of hope be now extinguished, and 
the gloominess of despair prevent all further effort 1 
Yea, will not resentment be aroused, when she hears 
the Gentiles compared to dogs, while the Jews are 
spoken of as children 1 Thus short*sighted man might 
view it, but not thus the omniscient Jehovah. Jesus 
knew her faith, and he wished to draw it forth for our 
example, that those who seek the mercy of God in all 
ages may not despair. Instead of rising in anger, or 
in hopelessness to depart, a ray of hope dawned upon 
her heart from the very words of the refusaL "Truth 
Lord," she replies, " but the dogs may eat of the crumbs 
that fall from the children's table." " ! woman," said 
Jesus, " great is thy faith ; be it unto thee even as thoa 
wilt." The joyful mother returned to embrace her 
daughter, who **was made whole from that very hour." 
Blessed Jesus! thou art no respecter of persons; 
but the wretched and the disconsolate, the vile and 
the guilty, may come to thee in the confident expecta- 
tion of finding mercy and pardon. Though the bles- 
sing should seem to be delayed, thou hast taught that 
" men should pray always and not faint," for thou art 
" exalted a Prince and a Savior, to give repentance and 
forgiveness of sins." J. M. M. 



FAMILY LOVE. 
Tus spirit of family is the second soul of humanity. 
Modern legislators have too often forgotten this. They 
think only of nations and individuals. They omit the 
family, that only source of a pure and healthy popula- 
tion ; the sanctuary of traditions and manners, in which 
all the social virtues acquire fresh vigor. Legislation, 
ever since the introduction of Christianity, has been 
barbarous in this respect. It repulses man from the 
spirit of family, instead of encouraging it in him. It in- 
terdicts, to one half of mankind, wife, child, the poosea- 
sion of a home or a field. It owes these blessings to all 
as soon as they arrive at manhood. It ought to have in- 
terdicted them only to culprits. A fiimily is society in 
miniature ; but it is that society in which the laws are 
natural, because they are sentiments. To interdict a 
man from the possession of fiunily comforts, should have 
been the greatest reprobation, the last punishment of the 
law. It should have been the only bane of death inflict- 
ed by a humane and Christian legislation. — Lamartine. 
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Original. 
TliE MORAL POWER OF WOMAN. 

BT MRS. WILBER. 

Woman's iaflaence was coeval with her existence. 
When our first parents roamed sinless through the fra- 
grant bowers of Eden, the tempter availed himself of 
that influence to bring misery and woe upon all suc- 
ceeding generations. It has left its impress on every 
nation ; its marks are visible in every clime. On the 
feitile plains of the Nile it moved a hard and regal 
heart to mercy ; and the scarcely perceptible ruins of 
Carthage still bear the traces of her influence amid 
their desolation. In classic Greece the "bring your 
shield, or be borne upon it,*' from woman's lips, made 
a nation of soldiers, while her precepts in Italy made 
every soldier capable of being a general. It is seen in 
the frozen regions of the north, and on the sunny 
plains of the south. We read it on Iceland's ice-bound T 
coast by the light of her burning Hecla. Devotions 
flame is there kindled by the hearth-stone ; it warms 
the heart of the poor fisherman, as he casts his net 
upon the waters ; it glows in the bosom of him who 
threads the dizzy paths among the beetling precipices 
and dark ravines of the mountains, for his mother has 
taught him "to feel that he hangs on the Almighty's 
arm" — and it ever burns brightly by the fire-side of 
the Icelandic peasant. We perceive it in far distant 
Oceanica, — ^yea, in every isle of the great deep. The 
waves which lave "old Plymouth rock" for ever sound 
her influence. Thousands of voices from heathen 
lands raised in prayer and praise to the known God, 
speak a more emphatic language in her favor than 
splendid monuments and mausoleums could do; and 
the green graves of a Judson, a Newell, a Kidder, 
and Lee, will remain as mementoes of her power, 
while the injunction of the blessed Redeemer, "Go 
ye into all the world, and preach the Gospel to every 
creature," is echoed on the mountain's summit, and 
in the fertile vale. 

But let us briefly consider woman's influence in 
different relations. She may mold the elements of 
society, and make them mingle in harmony; or she 
may plant the germs of strife and contention, and 
thus render it a discordant, dissevered mass. She may 
unite it with chains of gold, or with links of iron 
which must soon be corroded and destroyed. She 
may cause virtue and religion to be respected, or vice 
and immorality to rule the hearts of men. She may 
give laws of wisdom, or "utter foolishness which 
will lead to destruction." If educated and refined 
woman smiles on the betrayer of innocence, can she 
feel that her own loved ones are secure from the evil 
machinations of him who flatters but to lead to ruin 1 
If she participates in, or countenances the sparkling 
bowl, in which the "undying worm of the still" is 
concealed, may she not fear that her own destiny will 
be linked for life with a disgusting, worthless drunkard 1 
If she join in games of chance, though at first it be but 



for amusement, or smile upon the gamester, may she 
not expect to find herself, sooner or later, the victim of 
the gaming mania, and a homeless and deserted wo- 
man ; for heavy is the penalty which rests upon the 
mover of the dice. If she welcome the duelist with 
the heart's emblem of sunshine, can she expect those 
dear as her own soul will pass this ordeal of principle 
unscathed 1 

"I would not dare to meet my own wife, if I did 
not demand life for insulted honor," said a man of 
influence; "and I would be ashamed of a husband who 
did not demand it," echoed his companion at the fire- 
side. There was a son present who treasured up these 
seeming heroic sentiments ; and in a few brief months 
that mother's heart was wrung with unutterable an- 
guish, by the intelligence that her son had fallen in 
a duel in a far distant land. "She sowed to the 
wind, and reaped the whirlwind." "My son can re- 
Rent an insult to his dignity as soon as any genilemwt, 
and will have revenge too," said a lady in the presence 
of several children of her acquaintance. The germ of 
strife was there encouraged, which doubtless will cause 
blood and tears to flow freely from the dying and be- 
reaved, when youth shall have taken the place of in- 
fancy. How much more noble and Christian-like the 
conduct of that mother, who, when the husband of 
her youth lay cold in the embraces of death, caused 
by the assassin's blow, forgave that heartless murderer, 
and taught her grown sons this precept, *^ Vengeance 
is mine, I will repay, saith the Lord." Had she not 
been a Christian indeed, the assassin never would have 
left the " Old Dominion" with hfe, and perchance that 
mother had mourned over a guilty son. She possessed 
more moral courage, more true fortitude, than any, or 
all of the duelists who have gone to the grave with 
their hands imbrued in the life-blood of their fellow 
beings. Let every woman imitate Mrs. D. iq those 
heart-searching, heart-rending hours, and the duelist 
will no longer have a place in respectable society, but 
will be justly classed with the out>cast8 of community. 

If talented and influential women are found in the 
haunts of dissipation, or firequent public amusements, 
will it not encourage their associates, both male and 
female, in treading the broad road, and will not the 
contagion spread through all ranks in society 1 Most 
surely it will. And each member of every family 
exerts an influence in community ; and thus it is that 
woman's ir\fluence is unmeasured, 'and unmeasurable; 
and thus it is that the vicious pass along, not with the 
mark of Cain, as it were, branded on their brows by 
pubUc opinion, but with bold countenance and haughty 
mien — and the river of mental, and moral, and eternal 
death still flows on, though the prayers of the homeless 
widow and her desolate children ascend even to heaven. 
Thus it is that the theatre is filled with thousands and 
scores of thousands, led on to sin and ruin in this 
world, and to a fearful judgment hereafter. Thus it 
is that a love of display, and a blind regard for fashion, 
are permitted to rule the ascendant in the female mind, 
and do their perfect work of injury Dpon the risiBg 
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generation, when woman has the power to renovate 
the whole, and make the moral landscape engaging 
and lovely. 

In one of the largest southern states there resided in 
183- a gentleman high in pahlic office, and universally 
respected. He was noted for his benevolence, and his 
common friends supposed him a model of virtue and 
temperance. But those who knew him best saw that 
he tarried long at the wine, that frequently his eye dis- 
played unusual brilliancy, and his frame excitement. 
But they dared not sound the " tocsin of alarm,'* they 
judged it too delicate an affair for unskilled hands to 
manage. There was one gentle being, frail as "the 
lily of the valley," and the last of his family who saw 
the danger, and mourned in secret She knew she was 
beloved by that father ; but then he was a proud and 
gifted man. Would he receive advice from a child 1 
It ^as a lovely morning, and £. walked forth in the 
porch, so common an appendage to southern dwellings ; 
the father was there, and as he marked the sadness of 
that lovely countenance, and her tearful eyes, he anx- 
iously inquired, " What disturbs my £. this morning?*' 
<> We are alone, dear father,*' she exclaimed; "all the 
world to each other now, are we noti" A glance of 
tenderness was the mute response. " But," she con- 
tinued, "is there not a worm beginning to pray upon 
our happiness, ancl shall we not fear him?" And her 
cheek was very pale as she whispered, "the worm of 
the still." Perchance the stern brow of that proud 
man was somewhat blanched, and his lip quivered — 
the past was before him, with all its hoarded memories 
of love and untold tenderness — the recollection of a 
wife and children cold beneath the clods of the valley 
was there— and the future^— he saw at a glance its deep, 
dark shadows, and he shuddered. "Blessings on 
you my child," he exclaimed, ''you have saved your 
father." And thenceforward the name of Judge B. 
was on the officers' list of the county temperance so- 
ciety; and community felt the power of that young 
girl's influence ; for her father was ever after an active 
and energetic advocate of temperance, and saved many 
from a drunkard's woe and a drunkard's grave. 

Woman's influence is truly kingly in general so- 
ciety. It is powerful in a daughter and a sister; but 
it is the mother who weaves the garlands that flourish 
in eternity. 

" She stamps the lines so indelible on the young soul, 
That all the water-floods of time erase them not, 
And which stern death peruses, when he seals the scroll 
Of life up for the judgment bar." 

She may plant in the heart the strong oaks of virtue 
and religion, which will defy the storms of infidelity 
and the lightnings of sarcasm, or she may suffer the 
evil passions of human nature to go unchecked and 
unrestrained, which, as years are added to years, will 
prove moral death to all within their influence. A 
wealthy and influential family formerly resided in 
the city of T.; the fether was one of the most dis- 
tingubhed jurists in his native state, and was also 
among the first in the councils of the nation. Mrs. 
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L. was a hdy in the most extensive sense of the word, 
and a domestic lady, but her station in society was an 
exalted one; and while she trained her daughters in 
the paths of virtue and piety, she allowed her sons to 
imbibe corrupt principles, and indulge in evil habitg. 
The wine cup was there placed to the lips of those 
who called, and the children learned to love the spark- 
ling of the choice beverage. They were allowed to fre- 
quent the theatre, the circus, and the streets of that 
crowded city, where lessons of vice were early instilled 
into their hearts, and which were only strengthened 
with their years. At the time of my acquaintance, 
the eldest son was perhaps twenty years of age, and 
dissipation had already began to do its work. Noble 
and commanding in appearance, he graced the circles 
of fashion — possessing an intellect of the highest order, 
he had already acquired a liberal education, and was 
admitted to the bar. Surely life seemed fair to him; 
but the serpent from the decanter had coiled round his 
vitals, and a few years since the elegant, accomplished, 
and talented young lavryer died of delirium tremens. 
And his soul — its destiny is recorded in the book of Him 
who hath said, " No drunkard shall inherit the king- 
dom of heaven." The second son was perhaps then 
fourteen — a brilliant youth, amiable and engaging in 
his manners. He also had sipped the poison at his 
father's table, had gone to the circus, and become fas- 
cinated with its excitement His name is enrolled 
among the wanderers who go homeless from place 
to place, scattering moral disease and death through 
our land; and he will probably ere long lie down in a 
drunkard*s grave. There was another — then twelve 
years of age. If personal loveliness, if the silken locks, 
the lofty marble brow, and the dark eagle eye — if an 
aptitude for learning, and a knowledge beyond his 
years could have augured his destiny, then truly had 
it been a glorious one. But he loved wine, he luved 
fiction, and revelled amid the enchanting descriptions 
of the novelist until they imbued his whole being. A 
life of excitement only had charms for him ; land was 
too tame, he gloried in the idea of a sailor's home on 
the deep, he wished for the ocean storm, yea, and the 
booming of the cannon, the clash of the polished steel, 
and the conflict for life where every inch of space is of 
untold worth on the fathomless waters. And he died 
there, and his body rests in the ocean. Was it a 
natural death ? Ah ! no, it was for crime he yielded 
up his life; and his name will long be remembered 
as one who, young in years, was old in sin. Did 
he repent 1 He who knows the heart, only knows 
the destiny of the gifted C, for his sentence was 
soon executed. Could those young men have been 
saved from the wine cup, and consequently from the 
road of crime, doubtless they would have been an 
honor to their family, and useful members of com- 
munity ; but the evil they increased by their influence 
and station in society, and the souls they led on 
to endless woe, can only be known in eternity. 

The mother may teach her children that "labor of 
the body, or of the heart, or of the mind," is hon- 
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orable; that idleness is a disgrace, and thus save 
them from the fashionable poison which is rapidly 
making the rising generation mentally, morally, and 
physically feeble, and preparing them, like the ancient 
Romans, conquered by luxury, to become a prey to 
some Goth or Vandal race, who have been nurtured in 
cold, privation and hardship. Why are the sons of 
New England so hardy and enterprising? Why are 
they found in the thick forests of the far west, amid 
the icebergs of the north, and on the ever green equa- 
torial plains ? Ay, the New England mother by the 
fire-side has implanted perseverance in their hearts 
*'firm as their own granite hills/' 

The mother may instill good moral principles so 
deep that all the attractions of effeminacy and vice 
cannot move them from the practice of stem, inflex- 
ible integrity — she may nourish a love of country 
which will never yield to self-emolument, or self- 
aggrandizemenL And well remarks the gifted Mrs. 
Sigourney, "the mother kneeling by^ the cradle-bed 
hath her hand upon the ark of a nation." She may 
lead her children to the foot of the cross, and plead 
there till the " dews of heavenly grace descend with 
healing*' upon their hearts; or if she does not encour- 
age, she may suffer them to walk on in the broad 
road until they wake up in the agonies of remorse, 
when earth is fast fading from view. 

In one of the lovely villages which lie nestled amid 
the hills of southern New York, there resides a family 
who associate only with the aristocracy ; for even there 
titles flourish, and wealth serves as the boundary line 
between " la distingu et ne distingu pas.'* In that fam- 
ily but one daughter had been spared ; and she was an 
idol. The fietther, if not an open infidel, at least in- 
clined to atheistical sentiments ; and the mother heeded 
not their effects upon the lovely M. No hallowed in- 
fluence was there — that circle was prayerless. But 
sudden sickness came upon the admired M., and on 
the third morning of her illness the physician told the 
father that his beloved child must die; mortification had 
already taken place, and in a few hours, at most, the 
spirit must leave its earthly tenement. He immediately 
repaired to his daughter's room and announced to her 
the dreadful tidings. *'0 why did not you tell me 
before!" she exclaimed; "O for one hour to repent! but 
it is too late now;" and thus she died. And that pray- 
eriess father bowed his head, and mourned in unutter- 
able agony. "O," said he, "willingly would I have 
yielded up my life could I have been assured she died 
with the consolations of religion ;" and ever after, if 
he smiled, it was the smile of a broken heart. And 
the sorrow-stricken mother still weeps, and refuses to 
be comforted for the ever lost. 

What moves the heart of yon ocean boy in his lone 
watches? What is called up from memory's store- 
house, when the billows are dashing high, when the 
<* storm-spirit rides over the face of the deep," and 
" there is but a plank between him and eternity ?" The 
hours of childhood, the evening prayer, taught perhaps 
by a sainted mother, w again in his ear, and he calls 



upon that mother's God in penitence and faith. In 
yonder high-walled prison there are many stem visaged 
men ; crime has stained their character, and their hearts 
are steeled to the common sufferings of humanity. The 
love of a Redeemer, the joys of heaven, and the ter-, 
rors of the lake of fire, are heard unheeded ; but the 
name of mother moves the adamant, and nature con- 
quers vice and pride. She may encourage a desire for 
knowledge which will "grow with the growth, and 
strengthen with the strength," and may kindle that 
missionary flame in the soul which shall glow, and 
brighten, and spread, until the millenial day dawns on 
a redeemed woild. God has placed the child in the 
hands of the mother as clay in the hands of the potter, 
and she must account for the fashioning of the immor- 
tal mind. He has placed in her hands the chain 
which links the heart of the child to the mother, and 
she may extend it to the throne of God. I once stood 
by the bed-side of an apparently dying girl — fourteen 
summers only had passed over her — uncommon personal 
loveliness was hers, and her prospects, in a worldly 
point of view, flattering. One year previous she had 
turned from the world's fascinations, and at a students' 
revival had become an humble follower of Christ. But 
sickness came upon her, and far away from her child- 
hood's home we thought she would go to join a father, 
and brothers, and sisters in the spirit land. It was a 
solemn hour. Many warm and anxious friends were 
around her — her teachers, to whom she was endeared 
by many strong ties, (for two years she had been with 
them,) and her associates, with anxious and tearful eyes. 
But she heeded them not. The agonizings of an only 
sister were unnoticed ; inquiries as to the future could 
not rouse her from that lethargy, which all feared 
would close in death. I whispered the name of an 
absent and widowed mother in her ear; her eye-lids 
trembled, and tears coursed silently down her cheek. 
She recovered ; but will not the recollection of those 
solemn and awful hours of suffering, and the remem- 
brance of her heavenly Father's mercy in restoring her, 
joined to a faithful mother's counsels, ever keep her in 
the paths of righteousness ? Nearly three years have 
passed, and the most trying in a young girl's life; but 
her course is onward and upward. A mother's influ- 
ence is there, and the Most High blesses it. 

There was another, in youth's gay morning, whose 
mother had gone years before to the land of peace and ' 
joy. Naturally gifted, in no ordinary degree, she was 
wild and thoughtless, and yielded to the promptings of 
pride and her own corrupt heart. She had lived care- 
less and unconcerned through many a revival of re- 
ligion ; she had scoffed at religion, and the professors 
of religion, and was considered almost a hopeless case. 
But the prayers of a mother were remembered in 
heaven ; and without being requested, she went humbly 
and tearfully to the anxious seat. A few hours of 
struggling and she was powerfully converted. There 
was wonder, there was joy then among her associates; 
and O was there not joy in heaven ? Until the close 
of the term she was a consistent Christian; she was 
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in every respect worthy the name. She returned re- 
joicing to her father's house, and in eight weeks after 
her conversion went triumphantly to join that faithful 
mother in swelling the songs of the redeemed in heaven, 
** a brand but just plucked from the burning." Her 
death was sudden— only a few hours of dangerous ill- 
ness—perhaps four or five, and consequently no time 
for preparation. Had she delayed repentance until 
sickness came, it would have been too late. Surely 
the prayers and tears of mothers are treasured up be* 
fore the throne of God, and in due time will be 
answered. 

And yet another— one perhaps ten or eleven years 
of age. Wealth and high connections, and the pros- 
pects of splendor in life, were her portion. She had 
b^en blessed in the days of infancy with a praying 
mother, and the agonizings of that mother*s soul were 
inscribed on her heart as with the pen of a diamond. 
She became a Christian. Four years have since pass- 
ed, and during that time I have often seen her so filled 
with the love of God that she would sing and shout 
for hours, yea, almost for days. She seemed to grow 
in the spirit of love and grace ; and if her heart became 
cold, it was but for a short season ; it appeared as if a 
mother's influence was ever over her, and she would 
pray, and pray continually, until she received a bles- 
sing. I doubt not she will join that mother in glory. 

And one more. She professed religion at eight 
years of age. She was with us three years — perhaps 
from fourteen to seventeen. And was she faithful ? I 
have never seen one more powerfully blessed — so filled 
with the Holy Spirit It seemed that even her counte- 
nance was changed, and her tongue could only articu- 
late, glory, glory. She also had a mother in heaven. 
She endured many hours of sickness and sulTering; 
and her pale brow and glassy eye, told us too plainly 
that long life was not to be hers. But as she has lived 
from the days of childhood, so will she die; and should 
I hear of the death of my former pupil, I know I shall 
hear she entered the dark valley shouting, victory, 
victory ! 

The recollection of the loved and familiar faces 
of those of other days is fast crowding upon the mind, 
but I forbear. Suffice it to say, that of scores of moth- 
erless children, I have never seen one going astray, but 
the name of a sainted mother, and the recollections 
of her instructions, have recalled them to the ways 
of peace. When other means had failed in securing 
obedience, this would calm the risings of passion, and 
open the fountains of virtuous feeling; it would touch 
a chord in the bosom which would send forth sweet 
music. And of all who had been blessed with praying 
mothers, but one was left without a witness of par- 
doned sin ; and she was anxiously seeking the pearl 
of great price. Verily, then, the mother*s influence 
is paramount; and she fulfills not her high destiny 
who leads not her own loved ones to " drink of Shi- 
loah's stream, which flows fast by the throne of God.'* 
And if the heathen mother of Achilles bathed her son 
in the river Styx, to render him invulnerable to the 
3 



darts which kill only the body, bow much more should 
the Christian mother seek to lave her children in the 
blood of righteousness, and thus render them proof 
against the weapons of a false and ruinous philoso- 
phy, which kill the soul? It is in the mother's power, 
in most instances, to save her children from crime and 
misery in this world, and to lead them to the very 
gates of heaven ; and though 

" She may not leave her name 
Wrought out in marble by a nation's teara 
Of deathleas gratitude, yet ma^ sh§ raise 
A monument above the stars— souls 
Led by her teachings and her prayers to Ood." 



Original. 
THE PRAYER. 
O AS the thirsty earth drinks up 
The welcome summer shower. 
As with bright drops it fills the cup 

Of many a drooping flower, 
Thus would the news my glad heart greet. 
That thou wert at the Savior's feet. 

As yearns the sad and mournful heart 

For ray of morning light. 
Hoping its sorrows may depart 

With the dark hours of night, 
So longs my soul to see some ray 
Of heavenly light beam o'er thy way. 

While in this scene of misery, 

The tempest rages 'round. 
And many a fair and goodly tree 

Is by the blast borne down, 
O that my Savior would but hide 
Thee safe within his clefted side ! 

We'll meet not in this vale of woe, 
Where relics strew the ground, 

Serving by their marr'd forms to show 
Where joy might once be found : 

Yet rises at each mom and even 

My prayer, that we may meet in heaven. 



APOSTROPHE. 
Ak D art thou gone, thou wand'ring one, 

Say, art thou gone for ever? 
Is thy short race already run, 

And shall we see thee never 1 
And did'st thou close thine eyes in death, 

Strangers around thee bending, 
While not one prayer, a kinsman's breath 

To heaven for thee was sending? 
No pious mother's hand or care. 

Thy dying couch was smoothing; 
No brother's hand, no sister dear 

Was near, thine ang^h soothing. 
It matters not, for Christ tvas there, 

Thy head, thy heart sui^ting. 
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Original. 

THE COMFORTER. 
A LOVB widow was suddenly deprived by death of 
her only son. He bad been the sole earthly joy of her 
existence; and when taken from her, the world, which 
he had made a green place, was left to her withered 
and desolate. Neighbors and friends strove to speak 
comfort. They exhausted their powers of argument, 
and their stores of reason and philosophy, and won- 
dered at their own eloquence. But the afflicted widow 
repeated, '*My son is not!*' and she heard not that 
they replied. Some there were, with better purpose 
of consolation, that spoke of the hope of the Chris- 
tian, and the remnion of love's severed ties in the 
I htitxr land. But the eye of faith had become dimmed 
by the mists of fainting nature, and the bereaved 
mother saw but the shrouded form and the narrow 
house of her son. One at last came with a noiseless 
step; and like those of old, in the days of the man 
of Uz, sat by the mourner without speaking. But 
her tears flowed like fountains, and gradually her 
silent sympathy with its mysterious intelligence, reach- 
ed that chilled and despairing heart A soft chord 
vibrated to its touch; and when that neighboi at last 
departed, the dull ear of comfortless sorrow bad ^n 
won to a willingness to listen to, if not to receive con- 
solation. Again, on the morrow she came and took 
her seat as before, and though the widow seemed 
scarcely conscious of her presence, yet did Ehe feel it as 
a sense of some undefined, but soothing influence. 
The visitant had now something to say — ^not of the 
dead, — for of him she talked not — but low and quietly 
she spoke of one whom the widow had, in her own 
sorrows, utterly forgotten. It was a neighbor, whose 
humble dwelling, with all it contained of worldly store, 
had been recently consumed ; and she talked of his 
wife and children — they who had been used to many 
comforts, but were now so wholly destitute. Chil- 
dren! "be had then children to toil for;*' and this was 
all that childless widow could reply, and still she 
thought only of her own sorrows. Her neighbor 
paused to indulge the fresh out-burst of passionate an- 
gmsh ; but gradually she resumed the subject True, 
his afflictions were light, for man might reUeve them ; 
but then this relief should not be tardily given. The 
neighbors had not been altogether forgetful, they had 
made up a bundle, which she now bore ; being on her 
way to carry it to the distressed family, she thought the 
widow would wish to add her mite ; and any way she 
had called to ask her to accompany her, as she disliked 
the solitariness of the way. It was in vain the poor 
widow shrunk from the efibrt ; in vain, even, that she 
plead the feebleness her pallid fiice and bent form so 
wonderfully attested. She had slept not for many 
days, she was worn to a shadow, but the visitant had 
become strangely importunate. The faint and forced re- 
ply was gently but steadily over-ruled, and the mourn- 
er at last yielded, because she was too sorrowful to 
meet importunity with the words denial required. A 
half hoar's walk brought them to the yet unscattered 



ashes of their neighbor's home, and though a temporary 
shelter had been again provided for the family, yet 
sorrow and destitution were before them. The widow's 
heart was not unmoved; and when the clear, sunny 
eyes of childhood reflected the comforts that had been 
brought them, a gleam of something hke pleasure for 
a moment touched her features. But sorrow is essen- 
tially selfish. She too quickly remembered that for 
her the oil of hope had burnt out; and again, as her 
attendant led the way homeward, she sunk into yet 
deeper despondence. Their path seemed to lengthen 
strangely before them; but the widow, though she 
leaned heavily upon the arm of her companion, had 
scarcely observed it, till it finally became obstructed 
and ol)scure. "We have taken a wrong path," said 
the latter, "and it has led us far out of our way; but 
we will thread our course home as we can, though * 
we shall hardly find our path soon ; yet we cannot so 
near home lose ourselves entirely." But they seemed 
to have entered the Egyptian labyrinth, and night was 
falling around them ere they recovered their way; 
the widow, heedless of the difficulties and the objects 
before them, jrielded implicitly to the impulse of her 
companion ; and she, as if totally bewildered, though 
with a quiet eye, lead the way over precipitous hills, 
through running waters, and deep ravines; and when 
the> at last reached the widow's cottage there was no 
strength left in her frame. Her neighbor laid her on 
her couch, and sat down and watched her in silence; 
sleep soon fell deeply but gently on her eye-lids, and 
her breath came softly as an infant's ; a serene expres- 
sion settled on her troubled and worn face, and the 
watcher looked upon her long, with a satisfied smile, 
ere she turned from her to leave the dwelling. 

The sun shone full and gloriously upon the fiioe 
of the sleeper when she woke, and then for the first 
time, since she knelt in agony by the bed of her dying 
boy, she bowed before her Maker, and poured forth a 
mingled burst of prayer, and grief, and broken thanks- 
giving. Sleep had done its work of healing, and fiiith 
and principle struggled to renew their functions ; still 
nature was yet strong within her, and once more pre- 
vailed. She made an attempt to renew her wonted 
labors; but every thing in that voiceless household was 
associated with the memory of him who had given it 
joy and sunshine, and again she yielded to the ovei- 
mastering power of a mother's sorrow. Gloomily did 
she look forward to the leaden hours of that long 
day, when a familiar step was once more upon the 
threshold. The neighbor again entered, and now she 
had brought employment She had taken upon her- 
self the task of dress-maker to a family of motherless 
children, and the promised garments were to be ready 
for the coming Sabbath. "But see,*' she said, "I 
whiled away yesterday, and now there is not time for 
the completion of my promise. Which of these ex- 
pectant little ones shall I bear to see with its sad fiice 
of disappointment?" The widow understood the ap- 
peal; she drew the full work-basket toward her, and 
prepared to render her assistance. The hours passed 
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rapidly away while they wrought assiduously at the 
little robes; and as they cut, and fitted, and husbanded, 
and consulted over them, the sunken eye of the widow 
expressed a woman's interest in the neat garments they 
fashioned. The night brought something of weariness 
to her feeble and woe<wom frame, but with it came the 
blessed stirring in her heart of prayer and thankfulness, 
and again slumber fell upon her eyes, calm and re- 
freshingly. 

On the fourth morning her neighbor entered with a 
somewhat quickened step. She bore in her arms a 
weeping and suffering looking babe. **See!'' she said, 
with a petitioning smile, " I have brought a new claim- 
ant upon your kindness; I have taken it from the 
scorched breast of a sick mother; I bring it to you that 
its cry may not reach her ear. It is cold, it is hungry, 
its little robes are stained and stiff with neglect I give 
it to your care for a season, and when health shall re- 
store its wonted nourishment to the viens of its mother, 
you shall bear it joyfully back to her breast. The 
widow hastened to prepare the cup of food ; she warm- 
ed the babe in her bosom ; she washed its garments, 
and bathed the little waxen form with the most anxious 
tenderness. It grew into loveliness under her hands ; it 
stretched its polished limbs with a sense of enjoyment; 
it smiled in her face with confidence; its blue eyes 
laughed with delight; again it was a thing of fresh- 
ness, and joy, and beauty. The following day, while 
her tender charge lay hushed in rosy slumber, the 
widow went forth into her little garden; it was the 
first time she had voluntarily looked upon the face of 
nature for many days; the early breath of May was 
abroad on the earth, and gladness, and the promise 
of plenty were everywhere around her. Did her heart 
still turn from the flowers of spring to that which its 
breath might not revive.* No! the spirit of faith 
had prevail/ed over its temporary bondage. The violet 
that was unfolding its purple glory at her feet, but 
spoke to her of the resurrection that faith revealed, 
whei» corruption should put on incorruption, and mor- 
tality immortality. Her affections were no longer in 
the charnel house, with what was once her child, but 
clung with convulsive power to the robes of Him who 
had conquered death, and destroyed the victory of the 
grave. And as the passion of her soul's triumphant 
faith gradually subsided, a meek thankfulness settled 
upon all its depths. Once more she remembered that 
labor was a call of duty, and she turned calmly to that 
which the season demanded. She plucked the weeds 
from the springing plant, and trained the young vine, 
whose new tendrils asked support. 

Her neighbors, who had spoken to her so vainly of 
reconciliation to her loss, beheld her and marveled. 
And they said to her who had passed so often in 
and out at her dwelling, " By what art hast thou com- 
forted her? We have spoken to her in the language 
of reason and of revelation ; we appealed to her pres- 



♦ I turned from all she brought, to those she could not bring.— 
CMlde Harold. 



ent duties and her future hopes ; we expostulated ; we 
reproved. It was all in vain; we but wasted our 
strength — our voices pierced not through the sackcloth 
in which she had vailed her head. Tell us then what 
is the secret of thy power 1'* And she answered 
meekly, "I have no secret gift; I have essayed no 
words of comfort; I have but striven to draw her once 
more into the active duties and the toils of life. During 
long years of affliction, (for I have been the child of 
much sorrow,) I found that in doing the tvork of my 
Father, though I performed it ever so feebly, and even 
at another's bidding, yet I always found strength. God 
hath appointed means for all his purposes, and in all 
his requisitions there is mercy. He hath made action 
necessary to our soul's health, and the fatigue of the 
body is as a cradle, to lull to sleep the disquiet spirit. 
If the mourner has found comfort — if the darkness 
from her feet has passed away — it is because she hath 
gone out upon the path of duty, and the light of her 
Father's countenance went before her.*' J. D. 



Original. 
THE BEREAVED MOTHER. 
Rest, loved one rest — ^I know that now 
Joy sits upon thy sunny brow ; 
That though for thee, a mother's tear 
Still glistens on thy early bier, 
Yet thou hast now a world of bliss — 
Instead of mine, an angel's kiss, 
Which leaves a flush upon that cheek — 
Which of enduring pleasures speak, 
Beyond what mortals can express 
Of overflowing happiness. 
Yes, lovely boy, I know that there 
Thou do'st the smiles of Jesus share. 
But still, that last and fond caress 
Oft haunts my hours of loneliness. 
Thy bright, thy cherub face, so fair. 
Seems present at my hour of prayer; 
And ere I lift my thoughts above 
My heart is mourning for thy love; 
But soon I wipe away the tear, 
As if thy angel form was near, 
Descending on thy burnished wing, 
Around my altar hovering. 
To bear away my falling tear 
To yonder bright and heavenly sphere. 
When in my lonely walks I stray 
Where, with spring flowers thou used to play, 
Apd cull the sweetest ones for me, 
With all the joy of childhood's glee, 
I cannot stop the floods of grief 
Which, bursting, give but slight relief. 
I know with thee all grief is past, 
And thy pure joys will always last ; 
And that in heaven's celestial bowers 
Thou gatherest sweeter, fairer flowers. 
I would not, could I, call thee back, 
To mark again thy earthly track. 8. B. 8. 
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Original. 
ANNIHILATION. 

As a passenger oa board a fine steamer, I was sitting 
pensive and alone at one end of its cabin, when an 
Italian physician, drawing a chair beside me, looked 
inquiringly into my face, and then cast his eyes on 
the cheerful fire which was blazing before us. I have 
often observed that the introduction of a melancholy 
fece into a social circle, would throw a shade of gloom 
over the most excited merriment This was the case 
in the present instance; for my companion's counte- 
nance, which seemed at first to beam under the influ- 
ence of some pleasing reflections, was now, by the laws 
of human sympathy, rendered equally as pensive as 
mine. Presently, I asked him if the sky was cloudy ? 
I thought that he was about to reply. He paused a 
moment, and then said, "What is cloudy?" I told 
him that when the sun did not shine in the day-time it 
was cloudy. We were silent again; and very soon I 
retired to bed. This Italian must have felt, thought I, 
that the genial beams of pleasure were for a time ob- 
scured by the clouds of melancholy, when he reflected 
that he bad once enjoyed the pleasure of speaking in 
his native language, and had experienced the delight 
of social communion, without being able to communi- 
cate his own desires in a strange land among strsn- 
geis. I felt that if I were thus situated, the pleasure 
of my existence would be so much diminished as to 
chill the energies of life, and to bedew my pillow with 
tears of fond recollection. To be sensible of the 
existence of pleasures which we are unable to enjoy, 
yiust be equally as painful as to be conscious of the 
perfection of our senses without the possibility of real- 
izing the pleasure derived fix>m their action. In all 
nature, the disposition of the mind and the levity of 
the heart are adapted to our natural corporeal imperfec- 
tions; and, consequently, the loss of sensation which 
we onoe enjoyed afflicts us much more than to have 
never been conscious of the exercise of the same sense. 
This same philosophy will hold good with reference to 
our mental quaUfications. How dreadfiil, then, must 
be the possibility of utter annihilation / 

These thoughts had scarcely passed my mind, when I 
felt that I was swimming upon an ocean of pure ether, 
and very soon I was unconscious of the existence of 
any external object. Perhaps I had fallen asleep. It 
seemed that I had spent a long life in anxious thought 
and in laborious research. I had informed myself of 
the causes of the rise and fall of kingdoms and em- 
pires — ^I had studied the motives which prompted men 
to action — I had surveyed the wide fields of science 
and literature, and had carefully examined all their 
untold truths, as well as those which had been made 
known by the intelligence and industry of my cotem- 
poraries and their forefathera. • Last of all, I attempted 
to study my own heart; but I found it to be such an 
immense world of confusion, containing such an infi- 
nite variety of startling truths, that after having gained 
a knowledge of only a few of its leading characteris- 
tics, I gave up the examination of the rest in despair. 
Vol. m.— 19 



Hope suddenly sprang in my bosom, and whiqwred 
that the functions of the human body had become de- 
ranged, and that, by the laws of sympathy, the heart 
had become a mass of confusion — that, in process of 
time the corporeal system would be again regulated by 
its great Creator, and that when this should occur the 
heart would spread forth its glittering beams in con- 
scious security, and, by the laws of human sympathy, 
rejoice in the beauty of its temple, as it basked in the 
light of heaven. 

No sooner had my soul felt the rapture of these 
anticipations, than a breath of darkness passing over 
me bore them all away. I was left for a time utterly 
desolate. Methought that I was convinced by a super- 
natural power that when my three-sc(ft« yeara and ten 
had expired, all my long cherished hopes, and the intel- 
ligence which I had labored so long to acquire, should * 
be buried with my body. And is it true, thought I, 
that the intricacies of the human heart shall never be 
revealed — that we are doomed to live in a state of con- 
tinual irregularity — that we shall labor to acquire knowl- 
edge only to please the perishing animals by which we 
are surrounded, and that we shall spend our lives in 
the acquisition of wealth and influence, only to excite 
the admiration of a gaping multitude of dependents ? 
Surely our noble feelings were never intended for such 
a low destiny. But I am to be annihikUed* My whole 
hfe, methought, has been but a breath of wind, which, 
passing over a multitude of inanimate objects, pro- 
duced a momentary impression, but has left no trace 
of existence. Every object upon which it acted has 
changed its form according to the laws of nature, or 
else it presents a chill and barren front, alike insensible 
to the most vehement blasts, and to the gentlest breeze. 
If this be life, thought I, where is the honor of its 
inheritance? 

I now saw passing before me a long line of human 
beings, manifesting every variety of sufiering to which 
humanity is heir; and sunken as I was, so far below 
my former bright anticipations, yet a feeling of inex- 
pressible delight pervaded my bosom, when I perceived 
that my soul was glowing under the influence of hu- 
man sympathy. "And have I yet,** cried I, ''that 
divine spark which kindles the delight of social com- 
munion, which melts the heart at the recital of human 
sufiering, and which thrills every emotion at the bare 
mention of love and Uberty V* I rejoiced in the thought, 
and hope springing in my heart whispered that such 
pure feelings, so worthy of inmiortality, could never 
have originated from a source destined for anmhilaiion. 
All my former bright anticipations revived, and during 
the rise of the rapturous emotions which ensued, I was 
carried away by an overwhelming current of ecstasy. 
This mighty current suddenly changed its course, and 
I was thrown upon a bleak and desolate shore, where 
no manifestations of life could be seen, but the howl- 
ing winds were filled with groans and sighs, and with 
other signs of human woe. O, the horror, deep and 
inexpressible, which I felt, when I perceived that every 
feeling of human sympathy was torn from my bosom ! 
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I saw, I beard, I felt every thing with cold indifTerence. 
I smiled ; but it was only a mechanical movement of 
my cheeks ; for my mind was insensible to sympathy, 
and my cheeks being rebuked by its utter indifference, 
slowly and reluctantly assumed their former solemnity. 
I burst into tears, and as the scalding drops trickled 
over my cheeks, I heard a voice within ciy out, "Stop 
the leak!*' I was almost forced to laugh again; but 
the stem indifference of my mind regarded my tears 
as nothing more than impure drops of water run- 
ning over an inanimate surface, which might perhaps 
shorten a single moment of mental existence. And is 
it possible, thought I, that one single moment is of so 
much value to a thing that must soon exist no long r? 
I was now wretched, indeed. I was reduced far be- 
low the condition of a brute. It seems to be a law 
of living existence, however, to adapt itself to the na- 
ture of surrounding circumstances; and presently I 
began to feel pleasure even in indifference, and I felt 
thankful that I was not yet annihilated, 

I now looked over the desolate waste which lay 
before me, and saw a flaming fire advancing in a whirl- 
wind toward where I stood. It instantly encircled my 
body, and I was unconsciously borne away. There 
was no more of me — I was annihilated. Every kind 
word of my life was now hushed in nonentity— every 
good act was now sunk in perpetual oblivion, and every 
feeling worthy of humanity was now for ever lost be- 
neath the impetuous tide of eternity. My body was 
now resolved into its elementary particles of oxygen, 
hydrogen, nitrogen, and carbon, and formed now only 
a few drops of this rolling deep, and a few particles of 
the whistling wind. 

A flood of light suddenly burst forth from heaven, 
and with it my consciousness returned. I felt as if I 
were a flickering shade living in the beams of this 
glorious light. As the beams shone more brightly, I 
heard the music of heaven rolling along the eternal 
pathway, and heavenly sympathy now filled my soul. 
As the music grew louder, and the notes more clear, I 
saw a mist hanging all around me, glittering with a 
thousand beautiful rainbows, and dazzling in the light 
of heaven. It was the collected elements of my for- 
mer body. A heavenly chorus was now distinctly 
heard, and as my soul was leaping for joy, the glitter- 
ing mist disappeared, and I found myself the compan- 
ion of a multitude of the angels of heaven. As we 
ascended the luminous pathway, I joined in the chorus 
which said that ** we should praise God, and enjoy the 
light of his countenance for ever," and very soon the 
sparkling radiance of the portals of heaven was pre- 
sented to our enraptured vision. O, what a change, 
thought I, from the experience of utter annihilation ! 
** Tongue cannot express, nor" can it enter "into the 
heart of man to conceive" of the unspeakable bliss 
which I enjoyed, when I heard a voice more sweet 
than that of the heavenly music say, "Come ye 
blessed of my Father, inherit the kingdom prepared 
for you from the foundation of the world ; for I was 
an hungered and ye gave me meat, I was thirsty and 
3 



ye gave me drink, naked and ye clothed me, sick and 
in prison and ye ministered unto me." 

I awoke; and when I found that all my pleasure was 
but a dream, my hopes withered, my heart sickened, 
and my cheeks were bathed in a flood of tears. 

Philandsb. 



CECIL'S MOTHER. 
Wheit I was a child, and a very wicked one, too, 
one of Dr. Watts* hymns sent me into a comer to 
weep. The lives in Janeway's "Token" had the same 
effect. I felt the influence of faith in suffering Chris- 
tians. The character of Young Samuel came home 
to me, when nothing else had any hold on my mind* 
The implantation of principles is of unspeakable im- 
portance, especially when called from time to time out 
of the Bible. A man can very seldom get rid of these 
principles ; they stand in his way — ^he wishes to forget 
them, perhaps, but it is impossible. Where parental 
influence does not convert, it hampers; it hangs on 
the wheels of evil. I had a pious mother t who dropped 
things in my way ; I could never rid myself of them. 
I was a professed infidel ; but then I liked to be an infidel 
in company, rather than alone. I was wretched when 
by myselfl These principles, maxims, and data, spoiled 
my jollity. With my companions I could sometimes 
stifle them : like embers, we kept one another warm. 
Besides I was here a sort of hero : I had beguiled sev- 
eral of my associates into my own opinions, and I had 
to maintain a character before them. But I could not 
divest myself of my better principles. I went witk 
one of my companions to see "The Minor," a profane 
play. He could laugh heartily at Mother Cole— i 
could not. He saw in her ' the picture of all who 
talked about religion — I knew better. The ridicule on 
regeneration was high sport to him — to me it was 
none: it could not move my features. He knew no 
difference between regeneration and transubstantia- 
tion — I did. I knew there was such a thing. I was 
afraid and ashamed to laugh at it Parental influence 
thus cleaves to a man; it harasses him — it throws 
itself continually in his way. My mother would talk 
to me, and weep as she talked. I flung out of the 
house with an oath; but wept when I got into the 
street Sympathy is the powerful engine of a mother; 
it is of incalculable importance to obtain a hold on the 
conscience. Children have a conscience ; and it is not 
seared, though it is evil. With all the infidel poison 
which they may afterward imbibe, there are few chil- 
dren who at night in the dark, in a storm of thunder, 
will not fear. They cannot cheat like other men. 
They recollect that eternity which stands in their way ; 
it rises up before them ; it goads them ; it thunders in 
their ears. Afler all, th^y are obliged to compound the 
matter with conscience, if they cannot be prevailed 
upon to retum to God without delay. "I xust be 
religious one time or another — that is clear. I cannot 
get rid of this thing. Well, I will begin at such a 
time^I will finish such a scheme, and then!" — Cecil, 
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THE DEATH OF SOCRATES. 

TEANSLATBD BY W. O. WILLIAMS, OP WOODWARD COLLBOB. 

The death of Socrates is one of the most affecting events re> 
corded in ancient history. It ranks next after the crucifixion 
of the Savior in the turpitude of its detail, and is second to it 
alone in moral grandeur, and in its beneficent results. The* 
celebrated infidel, Rousseau, adverts to the similarity of their 
deaths in his beautiful eulogy upon the character of Jesus 
Christ. While he believed him to be only a num, he thought 
none but Socrates worthy of comparison with him. He says, 
*^ Socrates died lilce a philosopher, but Jesus Christ lilce a God !" 
Socrates was bom at Athens, 471 years B. C, and died in the 
seventieth year of his age. Cicero says that he could, most em- 
phatically, be called the parent of philosophy. But his phi- 
losophy was not based upon the popular dogmas of his day. 
He was the utilitarian of the ancient world, and nobly did he 
vindicate the character given him by the Delphic Oracle, as 
the "itisest qf mankind.^* His life, for more than furiy yean, 
was entirely devoted to the service of his country. He trained 
the young men by his instructions, and incited them to their 
duty by his winning eloquence. Athens was indebted to him 
for some of her brightest ornaments; and many, who were 
renowned in after years, were his disciples. The sublimity of 
his sentiments, not only in regard to nuin, but to God, were far 
beyond any thing we have from any (Aher of the heathen phi- 
losophers ; and the tenor of his life corresponded with the purity 
of his doctrines. 

But however virtuous his conduct, however generous his devo- 
tion to his country, Socrates was not without enemies— provolced 
by his reproofis, and envious of his greatness. And, by their 
intrigues and cunning duplicity, he was brought to trial and 
condemned to death for denying the gods in whose service his 
whole life had been spent, and for corrupting the youth whom 
it had been his great object to instruct in the principles of mor- 
ality. But the tragedy was scarcely consummated before jus- 
tice burst forth upon his murderers, in the vindictive energies 
of an insulted people. The Athenians, who had so short a time 
t>efore sentenced him to death, now, struck with the injustice 
of the sentence, bewailed their wickedness, and rescued the 
name of Socrates from its unmerited disgrace. The city was 
In universal mourning and consternation. The schools were 
shut up, the Academy and Lyceum were closed, and all busi- 
ness was suspended. The accusers were arraigned for the inno- 
cent blood they had shed. Melitus, the chief instigator, was 
sentenced to die, and the rest were banished from Attica for 
ever. Statues of brass were erected to the memory of Socrates, 
and a temple was dedicated in his name, and not until this did 
the Athenians think the city freed from the vengeful anger of 
the gods, which their guilty consciences pictured hanging over it. 

An Interval of thirty days passed between the condemnation 
of Socrates and the drinkyig of the poison. This time was 
spent by him in confirming his friends, who visited him daily 
in prison, in the sentiments already instilled, and inculcating 
useful and virtuous sentiments for their government in life. 
He urged entire obedience to the laws, and strengthened his 
arguments by his own personal example. When an opportu- 
nity of flight from death was given him by a friend, who had 
gained the jailor, he jocosely asked him, " if he knew of any 
place out of Attica where people did not die 1" He taught the 
unity of the Godhead, the immortality of the soul, and future 
retributions. But while we are astonished at the great advan- 
ces he made in true knowledge, we must not judge him by the 
Christian code of morality. He never heard of that better and 
purer law, and all that he knew he gathered from the dim light 
of nature. 

The following passage is taken from the conclusion of the 
*'Phedo," a narrative of the last moments of Socrates by his 
distinguished disciple Plato. Cicero says he could never read 
this description of his death without tears. 

**Mt dear Socrates" iiaid Crito, "have you any 
commands to give me concerning your children, or in 



regard to any thing that we may do in gratitude to 
youl" 

''Nothing more, Crito," said he, " than I have always 
told you. While my friends recollect Socrates, they 
will not forget his children. But let your obedience to 
my past instructions be an evidence of your affection 
to me." 

"We will endeavor to do so," said Crito; "but in 
what manner, Socrates, do you wish to be buried 1" 

" As you wish," said he, " if, indeed, you can catch 
me, and I do not escape from you;" and laughing 
pleasantly, and turning to us, he said, " I cannot per- 
suade Crito that Socrates is he who now converses 
with you, and arranges the diflerent parts of his dis- 
course ; but hu constantly thinks me to be that which 
ho will in a little time see dead, and accordingly he 
asks mc how I wish to be buried. But I have all 
along told you that when I drink the poison, I shall no 
longer remain with you, but depart to the blissful seats 
of the immortal dead." 

Having thus spoken, he went into the inner cham- 
ber to bathe, and Crito followed him; but he com- 
manded us to remain. Therefore, we stayed, conver- 
sing among ourselves, and musing about his sayings ; 
for when we reflected upon the calamity so soon to 
fall upon us, we appeared like children bereaved of 
their long-loved parent When he had bathed, his 
children were brought to him, and the domestics of his 
house came also, to see him for the last time. And 
when he had spoken to them, and commanded what he 
wished, he desired them to be removed. 

It was now near the setting of the sun when he 
returned to us, for he had delayed a long time within ; 
and not many things were spoken before the servant of 
the magistrates entered, and standing near him said, 
*' I know I will not be blamed by you, Socrates, as I 
am blamed by others in your circumstances, who are 
enraged at me, and imprecate all manner of evil upon 
me when, in the course of my duty, I announce to 
them the time for taking the poison. In the time you 
have been here, J have known you the most noble and 
gentle of all that I ever saw ; and I am well convinced 
that you will not reproach me for your injuries, for you 
know who are the blame-worthy. And now, since you 
know for what I have come, bear with courage what is 
unavoidable. Farewell!" and bursting into tears, he 
turned away. And Socrates, looking upon him, bade 
him farewell, and promised to do as directed. Then 
addressing us he said, "How courteous is this man! 
For often has he come to me and cheered me in my 
imprisonment; and now how tenderly does he lament 
me ! But come, Crito, we must obey him. Let some 
one bring the cup, if ready ; but if not have it instant- 
ly prepared." 

Crito answered, "I am sure, O Socrates, that the 
sun is still above the mountains, and it is yet lawful to 
delay ; for others in your situation always put off the 
evil hour till long after the night hath fallen." 

But Socrates said, " It may be proper for them, Cri- 
to, to do as you say, for they think to profit by it; but 
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I will do no fuch thing, becauie I well know that by 
drinking the poison a little later, I shall gain nothing 
but the derision of my enemies for desiring to live 
while the law condenms me to die. Oo, thereforei, 
obey me." 

Crito hearing this, nodded to the boy who stood 
near, and he going out, soon returned, bringing the 
servant who had the poison. Socrates seeing the man 
said, ** Come on, my friend — ^tell me, for you under- 
stand these things, what is necessary to be done." 

<< Nothing more," said he, *'than to walk about after 
drinking the poison until weary, and then lie down 
and compose yourself for its effects." 

Socrates now took the cup without trembling, or 
even changing his countenance, but looking intently, 
as was his wont, upon the man, *< What say you," said 
he, "concerning this drink? Is there sufficient to 
make a libation to the gods from it, and is it lawful to 
do sol" 

" We have prepared only so much," answered he, 
«as we thought enough for you to drink." 

**Then I am satisfied," said Socrates; "but it is law- 
ful to pray to the Deily, (and it is our duty, too,) that 
he would make our departure to him a happy one." 
Thus speaking, he calmly and deliberately drank off 
the poison. 

Heretofore we had been scarcely able to restrain our- 
selves from weeping ; but when we saw him drinking 
the poison, the teara flowed unchecked. In spite of 
ourselves our lamentations broke forth when we saw 
the man, who bad so long a time been our friend, about 
to be taken from us. Crito, less able than the rest to 
repress bis waitings, went out to weep in secret. And 
Apollodorus, who had not ceased crying since he en- 
tered the prison, now burst into such uncontrollable 
grief, as brought teara into the eyes of every one pres- 
ent, except Socrates himself. But he said, *' What is 
it you are doing, O friends? Did I not, for this very 
purpose, send away the women, that we might have no 
such exhibition of passion 1 Pray keep silence, and 
act like men; for I have heard that it is proper to 
die an undisturbed death." When we heard this we 
were ashamed, and refrained as much as possible from 
weeping. 

Socrates now continued walking about until he grew 
ftitigued, and then lay down upon his couch as he had 
been told. The servant, after a short period, informed 
us that the poison, which was very active in its nature, 
would gradually make the extremities cold and rigid, 
and when it reached the heart he would die. But just 
before his death, Socrates, uncovering himself, for he 
bad drawn his robe around him, said, (and it was t)ie 
last word he spoke,) *' O, Crito, we owe a cock to JEs- 
culapius.* Pay it for me, and do not neglect it." Cri- 
to said he would attend to it, and asked if he had any 
other commands, but he gave no answer. And in a 

* *' By the cock which Socrates, when dying, said was due to 
JEsculapius, the patron and first of physicians, was signified the 
sacrifice due from a gratefal mind to death, the great healer of 
all evils, who was now laying hands upon him." 
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few minutes Socrates ceased to breathe, and Crito cov- 
ered him with the funeral pall. 

Such was the death of Socrates, our friend—a man 
who was by far the best we ever knew, and in all 
things the wisest and most just 



Original. 
RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION. 

It was evening, and in the latter end of a New Eng- 
land winter, that a pleasant domestic circle were assem- 
bled, as was their wont, in their large, warm, cheerful 
sitting-room, as the family apartment is there called. 
The candles and the hickory fire both burned brightly, 
giving out a benignant effulgence of light and heat. 
The father of this family was absent, but his return 
was hourly expected. 

It was a year or two before the war of 1812, and 
commerce was then the great source of wealth to the 
Atlantic states. And the gentleman in question was 
commander of a merchantman in the East India trade ; 
and bis large emolument afforded all those indulgences 
to his family, which, being dispensed, as in this in- 
stance, by the benevolent hand of the mistress of the 
mansion, constitute that free and liberal house-keeping 
which rendere a house— a parlor — delightful equally 
to inmates and to visitors. 

And many such an house, without ostentation, might 
then be found in the cities and towns of New England. 
But since then, luxury, with its insatiable demands, 
has devoured the means of simple cheerfulness; and 
fashion, with its concomitant restraints, has banished 
the hilarious good will which accompanied the hearty 
hospitality of the day. But perhaps there is now more 
religion than there then was. 

The circle consisted of six or eight persons. The 
mother was seated at one of the principal places of the 
fire-side, engaged with her knitting work, and presi- 
ding, as it were, over the conversation, which was 
occasionally politely referred to her comment The 
two eldest daughtera, girls of seventeen and nineteen 
years, were engaged in convening each with a young 
gentleman, who subsequently became their husbands. 
Besides these another gentleman had dropped in, a fre- 
quent visitor, and a relative of the family. A couple 
of urchins, not yet sent to bed, were sporting about the 
room, with now and then an appeal to their mother of 
" how much it yet wanted of eight o'clock." And a 
little retreated from the circle sat a younger sister, aged 
about thirteen yeara. She had taken a candle to her- 
self, and, undisturbed by any thing about her, was 
silently conning her lessons for the morrow's recitation 
at school. As she mastered one study, she would close 
the book, and with a little sort of exulting tap put it on 
the table, and say, ^ One more, mother," and exchange 
it for another, and so on until she got through with the 
pile, consisting generally of about four memory studies. 
This young girl was diligent, had a good memory, was 
accustomed to study, and sought her chief pleasure in 
her school. Frequently, if she got through aoon. 
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under all would be found some book of entertainment, 
with which she would close the evening. And at that 
time many such a nice little girl might be found simi* 
larly employed. Betsey was content not to be consid- 
ered as one of the company, but only good naturedly 
to join in, when the turn of conversation called for a 
general laugh. 

It was now about half past eight oVlock, and she 
looked up, and addressing her mother, to whom she sat 
nearest, said in a low, and, as it were, unconscious 
manner, <* Mother, I saw Jesus Christ pass through 
the room then!*' and she turned to her book again. 
Her manner was so little demanding or impressive, 
that her mother passed it by for the instant, half believ- 
ing that her daughter should have been reading some- 
what from one of her books, but intending to question 
her when the visitors should be gone. But about an 
hour afterward, just when the young gentlemen were 
taking leave, she cried out vehemently, " O mother, I 
am sick — let me go to bed !*' This was instantly com- 
plied with, and her mother, in taking her arm, found 
she had a strong ague fit upon her. The physician 
was immediately summoned, and he attended closely 
upon her throughout the night But the illness in- 
creased, and bore upon her with fiightful power and 
rapidity, leaving scarce an interval of consciousness or 
coherence ; and at the break of day the same morning, 
she expired. Every thing, probably, had been done for 
her that the case admitted of. The physician declared 
that, from the first instant he saw her, he knew it was 
impossible she could live. The disease was scarlet fever, 
then epidemic in the place ; and the infection had been 
so deep, and the seizure so powerful, that when the first 
symptoms appeared, death was already at work. 

Under these afflicting circumstances, what palliation 
to the anguish of the weeping family was found 1 
Their consternation being a little abated, the reflection 
of those few words she had spoken imparted more 
comfort than all the recollected words of her life could 
give. And though thus suddenly reft away, at the first 
intimation of her change she had invoked the " only 
name given under heaven" whereby she might be 
saved. Grace had been vouchsafed to her soul, and 
they hoped she was saved. How precious, then, in their 
eyes seemed the instruction that had been sufiicient for 
such a reference ! how more valuable than all else of 
her education! And this reflection they laid wisely 
to heart: and the younger children of that family were 
still more sedulously trained and instructed in religious 
truth than had been their well beloved, lamented Betsey. 

The gentleman mentioned as relative of the family is 
brother to the writer, and relates this remarkable instance 
as is here set down ; and he supposes that the seeming 
indifierence with which the child uttered words so stri- 
king, maiked a more concentrated inward attention, and 
the apprehensive bewilderment of her state. M. 



WisDov is a palace of which only the vestibule has 
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WHAT IS THIS LIFE1 
LiFx is like a troubled dream. 

Disturbed by anxious care; 
'Tis hke the bubble on the stream, 

The arrow in the air; 
Or like the morning cloud that spreads 
A transient shadow o*er our heads, 

T' obscure the solar beam. 
Man 's like the shallop on the wave, 
Driven by tempests to the grave, 

And tried by each extreme 
Of sorrow's ** whelming thunder-gust, 
Until it hurls him to the dust 



In youth he looks for many yeare 

In pleasure's path to fly ; 
Or toward ambition's goal he steers 

Its dizzy steeps to try. 
And hopes the *^ trump of future fame' 
May sound at last his humble name ; 

And deems the moment nigh 
When he shall seize the victor's crown, 
Resplendent with a world's renown, 

When, lo ! he *s called to die — 
Quite unprepared for worlds of bliss, 
And yet, alas ! cut off from this. M. B. 
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JUBILEE.* 

BT WILLIAM BAXTSK. 

Our bonds are broken, we are fi-ee; 

And shall we not rejoice— 
Shall not the song of triumph swell 

From every tuneful voice — 
Rise from each mountain's topmost height 1 

Let hill and valley ring 
With Israel's deliverance. 

By her victorious King. 
Jehovah, in the heathens' land. 

Hath made his wonders known ; 
Their princes see his mighty works— 

Their gods are overthrown. 
From bondage we will now return, 

Jerusalem, to thee — 
To thee the scattered tribes shall flow. 

Like streamlets to the sea. 
In tears this precious seed was sown — 

Deep sonow mark*d our path — 
The Lord has seen our contrite hearts, 

And has restrained his wrath. 
Our God, to thee we now return. 

And at thy altar bend; 
Accept, we pray, our sacrifice. 

And us from harm defend ! 
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Original. 
THE EFFICIENCY OF GRACE. 

BT THE EDITOR. 

This is strictly a narrative of the religious experience of an 
eminent living Christian. Her real name, of course, is with- 
held. It was read over to her, sentence by sentence, and, when 
necessary, was changed, so as to express with the greatest pre- 
cision the facts and feelings which it describes. 

Ellsit C. was the child of pious parents. Her 
home was a chapel; for in earlier times the preach- 
ing, in western settlements, was at those private dwel- 
lings where the circumstances of central position, and 
of a hearty welcome, invited the minister's appointr 
ments. Before Ellen's birth, and for years succeeding? 
her father's dwelling entertained the preacher and his 
congregation. It happened, of course, that the chil- 
dren of the family were familiar with meetings, and 
with the domestic habits of itinerating clergymen. 
Ellen, amongst the rest, was wont to discharge towaids 
them those little offices of Christian hospitality which 
are due from pious families to Christ's servants for 
their Lord's sake. She doubtless gave to more than 
one a cup of cold water; and if reverence for the office 
they bore could meet that condition of the precept, 
"in the name of a disciple," Ellen might have claimed 
the promised reward ; for in her childhood she looked 
upon a minister of Jesus as more like an angel than a 
frail mortal, liable to err, and himself needing the blood 
of atonement to cleanse and keep him pure. O, that 
Christ's ministers may always so demean themselves 
as to justify a high degree of reverence for their office 
and its incumbents ! 

Ellen was not, even in childhood, without the fre- 
quent visitations of the Holy Spirit to her young heart. 
She often wept under the sermon, and had her feelings 
moved by the relations of Christian experience in the 
class-room. It is probable that these frequent impres- 
sions would have resulted in conversion, and in a staid 
youthful Christian character, but for one paternal error. 
Ellen was not taught to pray in her closet. No admo- 
nitions of this sort drew her into the paths of right- 
eousness and peace. And we trust the reader will not 
forget the consequences of this paternal negligence, 
namely, Ellen was almost a young woman before she 
knelt in secret prayer. 

In the seventeenth year of her age she was invited 
to dine at a friend's house, with several young persons 
of the neighborhood. Amongst the guests was a 
young gentleman of Quaker parentage and training, 
who, having "slipped the bridle" of home discipline 
and restraint, and lived sometime after the fashions of 
the world, had been recently converted among the 
Methodists. He was now warm in his first love, and 
with becoming zeal ceased not to warn his young 
companions to turn from death unto life. In the 
course of conversation he proposed to go with Ellen 
that evening to a prayer meeting, and return with 
her thence to her fisUher's house. She went On 
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the way he talked to her faithfully on the subject of 
religion. 

'< Ellen," said he, "do you believe in religion 1" 

"Certainly," she replied. "I was brought up a 
Methodist, and am firmly persuaded that religion is 
true." 

"Why, then, do you not seek iti Why put it off 
for an hour?" and starting firom her admissions, he 
earnestly set before her the folly and guilt of deferring 
so great a work. He urged her especially to seek it by 
prayer. 

At meeting, the words of the Quaker convert weighed 
so heavily on her conscience that Ellen commenced 
praying. Her heart was still more deeply smitten 
under her own efforts. She returned home sorely con- 
victed, and continued in mental struggles to seek God. 
On the following day a difficulty arose, which we will 
mention for the good of others. Ellen was seized with 
a sudden concern in regard to the origin, or rather the 
means of her conviction. She traced it to the conver- 
sation of her young Quaker (now Methodist) friend. 
She was a young lady — she was troubled lest there 
should be an impropriety in the connection between 
her conviction and the warnings given her by a young 
gentleman. How artful are the devices of Satan! 
Had she been successfully solicited by him to attend a 
ball, or devote herself in any form to the g^yeties of 
the world, such a suggestion would never have dis- 
turbed her. But to be influenced by a young gentle- 
manf not to kvity, but to sobriety — ^not to /o//y, but to 
t&iscbm— this the greatest adversary would have her 
believe was improper and indelicate. In this instance 
Satan was foiled. The very assault seemed to deepen 
her conviction. While pondering this question of 
propriety, the importance of seeking Jesus, and that 
without delay on any account, became more and more 
apparent. She therefore applied herself more ardently 
than ever to the Bible and to prayer, resolved at all 
hazards to secure the interests of her soul. 

She committed one error. A quarterly meeting was 
appointed for the circuit. Six or eight weeks were to 
intervene before its arrival. She fixed on that as the 
time to find the Savior. Though she attended, in the 
meantime, to closet and social prayer, yet these were 
rendered less efficient by the waiting posture of her 
mind. At length the time of meeting drew near. It 
was to be held seven or eight miles from her father's 
house. Up to the Friday before its commencement, 
she saw but Uttle prospect of reaching the place. On 
that day some young people called, and whether fretted 
by disappointment, or betrayed by natural temper, she 
indulged in triffing conversation. On reflection, this, 
too, contrary to the design of the adversary, increased 
the subsequent agony of her mind, and deepened in 
her heart the purpose to be a Christian. 

On Saturday an opportunity providentially occurred 
to attend the quarterly meeting. She gladly embraced 
it When mourners were called, she was the first to 
approach the altar, and kneel for the prayers of God's 
people. Here she intended to plead mentally but not 
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audibly for pardon and regeneration. She determined, 
with all the strength of purpose she could command, 
not to let her voice be heard. She felt not the fear of 
hell, but the oppressiveness of sin, and how dreadful it 
is to have offended God. This she felt more and more 
as she bowed at the altar, till her lips broke the silence, 
and with a loud voice she cried for pardoning mercy. 

Her soul was almost instantly eased of its burden, 
and in twenty minutes after she approached the altar, 
the gracious work was wrought She had no ecsta- 
sies — expressed none. But she had the witness that 
she was reconciled to God. 

Her peace, however, was soon interrupted. A young 
lady who was kneeling by her at the altar, and who 
had not sought religion till the meeting commenced, 
professed conversion at nearly the same moment with 
herself. She was filled with unutterable ecstasy, and 
shouted aloud the praises of God. Ellen overheard 
some of the members say, **That is the right kind of 
conversion — such as I Uke to see." They seemed to 
treat her case diiSerently, as doubting whether it could 
be genuine. Ttus awakened self^dLstrust The meet- 
ing closed. For six months she went on, attending to 
duty, resolving to 5e, if she was not, a Christian. She 
often felt peace, and sometimes joy ; but there were 
also intermissions of doubt and disquiet, which could 
often be traced to the discouraging circumstances above 
referred to. One of her sisters soon followed her into 
the Church, but did not obtain a lively faith in the 
Redeemer. 

A camp meeting was to be held twen^-five miles 
firom Ellen's residence. She was anxious to go, and 
have the company of the famUy along with her. After 
much perplexity and toil, she obtained the concurrence 
of some of her brothers and sisters, and started to the 
ground with strong hopes that both they and herself 
might be abundantly blessed. Here Ellen was exer- 
cised with peculiar anxiety for her friends; and one 
brother was converted and joined the Church. An- 
other of the family, who was previously a member, 
embraced religion. Ellen herself was exceedingly 
blessed. She spent several hours in a state of such 
absorbing communion with God, that she noticed noth- 
ing around her. Her expressions of confidence and 
joy were so unusual that her sister was much dis- 
turbed on account of it, and became so exasperated on 
the way home, that she could not conceal the thorns of 
her temper. She said that it was ^'wild fire," and that 
a "rain or two would put it out" — to all which, and 
many fiercer words, Ellen responded only with the 
most gentle, conciliating language. 

From this time Ellen had no doubts about her con- 
Tersion. For three years and a half she lived in the 
clear enjoyment of religion, and had many glorious 
manifestations of the 8avior*s presence. But for all 
that period she never seriously turned her attention to 
the subject of sanctification. She scarcely adverted to 
the theme, or noticed it understandingly if it was dwelt 
upon by others in her hearing, until she left the coun- 
try, and took up her residence in the city. Even then 



she did not professedly seek it Yet she felt a hunger- 
ing after righteousness, and was waxing stronger in 
God, until the following incident greatly interrupted 
her comfort and progress. 

She became acquainted with a lady of another 
Church, who manifested a deep interest in her state, 
and took occasion to inquire minutely into the exer- 
cises of her mind. After many conversations, at va- 
rious times, she essayed to beguile Ellen, not as the 
serpent did Eve, but with the less guilty aim of bring- 
ing her off from Methodism, and introducing her to 
safer Church communions. For this she gave her 
young friend a relation of what she had seen amongst 
the Methodists — how they "professed much and prac- 
ticed little," and, in a word, held them up by implica- 
tion to the unsuspecting Ellen as hypocrites of the 
most hopeless class. She also procured a young clergy- 
man to second her pious endeavors with all the zeal he 
could summon to the task. The consequence was that 
Ellen declined the acquaintance of both, and betook 
herself to class and other meetings with a design to be 
an upright Christian, and to continue her membership 
in the Church to which she belongs. 

But though Ellen*s firmness of character, and the 
grace of God, preserved her from this snare, Satan took 
advantage of the circumstance to her temporary loss. 
Remembering the insinuations thrown out against the 
morals of some Church members, she became distrusts 
ful of nearly all. When her class-mates professed 
communion with God, her heart involuntarily drew 
back from confiding in them. Thus her charity was 
restrained. From suspecting others she began at last 
to suspect herself, and became doubtful of her own 
frames and professions — doubtful whether she was her- 
self sincere. This temptation soon left her, but its ef- 
fects remained. She lost her enjoyment, and for many 
weeks was forsaken to sadness and sorrow of heart 
In the midst of her trouble she saw a young man in the 
agonies of death, who enjoyed such manifestations of 
Christ's love as bore him up in his struggles, and made 
him quite insensible to fear and pain. While witness- 
ing tus triumphs, it forcibly occurred to her that Chris- 
tians need more grace in life than in death — that their 
temptations and trials, in the midst of health, are more 
severe than those in the closing scene of life; and that 
He who supplied abounding grace to the less needy 
dying, will not withhold it from those more needy in 
their struggles with the world. This thought may 
have been original with Ellen. It is possible that, on 
close examination, it will be found a just conclusion. 
To live right certainly requires much grace. The re- 
flection did not restore Ellen's peace, but it encouraged 
her to seek more earnestly. 

The yearly camp meeting for the city and neighbor- 
ing circuits was at hand. Ellen prepared to attend. 
She wont with a denrCy rather than an expectation to 
be blessed. She felt needy — very needy. Her mind 
was not turned toward blessings of any particular sort 
or name. She thought not of perfect love, or entire 
sanctification. She merely felt that she needed to be 
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bleaMd. The tent to which she belonged was occa> 
pied by members of the Church who were seeking full 
redemption. But they committed one great error. 
Instead of adhering to the order of the meeting, in lis- 
tening to the sermons, and joining in the regular pub- 
lic derotions, they tarried in their tent, held private 
prayer meetings,^ and, as far as their example went, 
encouraged inattention to the services of the occasion. 
Ellen declined their method. She went into the con- 
gregation at the prescribed signal, heard the sermons, 
and gave diligent heed to all the public exercises. Still 
depressed, and continually meditating how much grace 
she needed, and how little she seemed to possess, about 
the third day of the meeting a sister called on her and 
expressed a desire to open her feelings, and get some 
advice. Ellen felt that she could give her no counsel, 
as she needed herself to receive rather than impart 
But the sister proceeded to unfold her embarrassments, 
while Ellen listened in silence. When the sister had 
finished, Ellen in return rehearsed her own difficulties, 
and in the course of her remarks reiterated thethought 
which occurred to her at the death-bed of the young 
man, namely, that *' we need more grace while living 
than when dying." In the very act of uttering these 
words, she felt a sensation as if produced by a voice, 
not human but divine, as it were a heavy, trumpet-like 
sound, thus: **It ahail be no^* — and an assurance was 
then given her (by an impression on her mind so deep 
that it seemed vocally announced from heaven) that 
she should have all the grace of which she had been 
speaking — enough for both life and death. 

Just then the signal called the congregation to the 
stand, and Ellen seated herself to hear the sermon. 
The services proceeded ; but she received no impression 
firom any thing external. The hour was spent by her 
in a depth of communion with God to which hitherto 
she had been an utter stranger. It absorbed all her 
powers; and though sights and sounds were around 
her, and probably, as usual, impressed her senses, yet 
they seemed to gain no cognizance of the soul — they 
did not reach the inward man. She was taken up with 
inward workings, which she found no power to describe, 
though they were exceedingly clear and definite to her- 
self. Perhaps the most natural description would be, her 
soul communicated with Jehovah, as in a dialogue, con- 
cerning the assurance lately given that " she should have 
all the grace of which she had been speaking^ " How," 
said her heart, addressing God, " wilt thou have me to 
receive this grace ? How can such and such difficul* 
ties be overcome?" — ^naming, mentally, the hindrances 
which, one by one, came to mind. As fast as she que- 
ried God seemed to reply, and with the reply came the 
removal, or the satisfactory solution of the difficulty to 
which the query related. In this exercise she passed 
the hour occupied by the sermon, communing not 
with earth — ^not with the saints around her — not with 
the preacher — not with God through the preacher or 
his expositions of the Divine word ; but with God in 
her own heart, through the Spirit At length the 
mourners were called. The altar was soon filled. El- 
3 



len, with some others, stepped forward and mingled 
with them. A minister said, *<Let us pray." Just 
then the inquiry came to her heart, " Lord, what wilt 
thou have me to do?" The voice again, or an impres- 
sion so clear and deep as to be like a living voice, re- 
plied, " You are expected to pray" This she had 
never yet been able to do in public, with any compo- 
sure or propriety. But forgetful of all usual embar- 
rassments, she burst forth in prayer, and immediately 
forgot all but God and the intense illuminations of his 
overwhelming glory. She seemed lifted up toward, 
or it might be said into, heaven, and her whole being 
became absorbed in God. In the midst of this beati- 
tude, the thought occurred to her, <*What is this?" 
And, by what seemed to be a still clearer voice, ring- 
ing through all her soul, it was replied, *' Full redemp- 
turn.'" 



Original. 
ADMONITION. • 
SusAir, I would the power were mine 

To catch the muse*s sweetest strain — 
And breathe it o'er this page of thine 
In language kind but plain. 

Although thy life like fairy land 
Now spreads its charms around thee. 

And Love and Hope, with accents bland, 
Perchance have sought and found thee — 

Tho* Pleasure fills thy golden bowl, 

Nor thinks of coming years. 
She cannot future life control, 

Nor dry affliction*s tears. 

The youthful eye ne*er seems to mark 

The rapid flight of Time, 
Till he, with his untiring speed. 

Has brought them near their prime. 

But when the dreams of youth have fled. 
And cares come clustering round, 

They seem to hear his very tread. 
And startle at the sound. 

Then let me warn a youthful friend 

To improve as swift it flies^ 
The season God so kindly lends 

To fit us for the skies. 

The purest joys we e*er can know 

Arise from peace within; 
And peace will like a river flow 

In hearts redeemed from sin. 

Then while the bloom is on thy cheek. 
And friends are round thee pressing. 

This lasting peace, dear Susan, seek — 
'Twill sanctify each blessing. Au&usta. 



* These lines were written sometime since for the album of 
a fashionable young lady, who has recently been converted. 
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ON SUBMISSION. 

BT ANTOKIA BOURIONOH. 

All perfection consUts in submitting our wills 
unto that of God. This is ail that he requires of 
us. For God, who possesses all things in himself, 
has need of nothing; but was and is still desirous 
that we should submit our wills unto his: and good 
reason for it, because we were created for him, and 
have received all of him. If we hope for any hap- 
piness, it must come from him; seeing none can 
either save himself or any other creature. It is from 
God alone that we are to hope for this. Why, then, 
are we unwilling to subject our wills to his, seeing 
it is good and reasonable so to do, and seeing God re- 
quires no other thing of his creatures but submission 
to his holy will? Could he demand less than this 
submission of his creatures, whom he had drawn out 
of nothing, that he might raise them to what they are, 
promising them eternal joy and delights of eternal 
duration, provided they would submit unto his holy 
Willi Is not this the least he could demand for so 
many benefits, so many felicities, so many favors, as 
he hath bestowed upon them 1 I entreat you not to 
trouble yourself with the many methods that men 
have invented for attaining salvation; for the devil 
insinuates himself intg all material things, be they 
ever so good and pious, but can never get hold of 
this submission of our wills to God, because this is a 
spiritual act, wherein our enemy can find no matter 
whereby to tempt us in any manner. Hold fast by 
this, contemning all his wiles and temptations, which 
merit hot that a child of God should stop at them, see- 
ing they aie nothing but smoke, which vanishes into 
air as soon as we have recourse to our true almighty 
Father, who never fails us if we seek to him in time 
of need. I have always found more help under temp- 
tations when I have had my recourse unto God, than 
when I have stood disputing it with the devil, who 
is not worthy that a child of God should defend 
himself against him, who is only his own enemy, 
and hath no power over us, if our wills be not con- 
senting to it. Therefore be not troubled about the 
fantasies and temptations which he raises to you* 
whether when you are awake pr asleep, provided you 
remain firm in your resolution not to offend God any 
more. Have your recourse only unto God, and pray 
to him that he would rather let you die tlian consent 
unto sin. This will speedily relieve you from the 
temptation, and thus you shall overcome the devil 
without fighting with him. This is what I have ex- 
perienced in myself, and what you may also make 
trial of in your own person, and be not troubled for 
any evil thoughts that may be suggested unto you. 
Disregard the importunities of these as you would 
do that of the flies in the summer heat. Though 
yoa should be yexed with evil thoughts all your life, 
this will not make you less agreeable unto God, if 

TOtr TAKE IfO PLBASURE IIT THEH, and 6ITE HO 

coKSXiTT VKTo THEM ; for the devil cannot make us 
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sin if we consent not to it On the contrary, these 
temptations purify our souls, by our resistanoe and 
the uneasiness they make us sufier. We must in 
this, as in eveiy other thing, submit our wills unto 
God, who will never suffer us to be tempted beyond 
our strength. But this submission of ours must be 
absolute in all things, corporeal, temporal, spir- 
itual, yea, ETERarAL. 



Original. 
LIFE'S TRAVELER. 

An aged man of God encountered a traveler who 
smote bis breast and broke into loud and deep la- 
mentation. And he said, "My brother, what is thy 
afiiiction, that ^ou wailest thus on thy way?'' And 
the traveler answered, "My path is lon^ and weary; 
it is full of thorns and thistles; my feet are bleeding 
with sharp rocks, and my bospm is torn with briars; 
my sight is dim, and I fear to lose my way; dark- 
ness gathers around me, and I know not which way 
to turn; my ear is dull, and I hear not the voice of the 
torrent till it roars at my feet; the bitter north winds 
pierce me through; the sun looks fiercely upon me, 
and I faint; they who travel with me, and who should 
assist me in my feebleness, rush rudely by, and over- 
turn me as they pass; they datken my way by inter- 
cepting its faint light; they toes the brambles from 
their -own feet under mine; they bewilder me by 
adverse counsels, and lead me into crooked paths as 
I follow them; they pluck rich fruits by the way- 
side, which I in my weakness cannot reach, and for- 
get that I am fiunting. There were those who trav- 
eled with me for a season, whom I loved and who held 
up their light that I might also see; and they pitied 
my wounds, and bound them up as we journeyed, 
and they pointed out the green places, and we sat 
together by the fountains in the wilderness, and I 
gathered strength as we held sweet converse. But one 
by one they have faded like a vision from my sight; 
they have all passed away! they flit by me in my 
dreams, but they mock my grasp; their voices come 
upon my ear on the night breeze, but I call on them 
and they do not answer! Askest thou why I lift up 
my voice in sorrow 1" 

And the holy man inquired, "Whither dost thou 
travel? what is the goal of thy journeying?" And 
the traveler said, "I am journeying to the house of 
my Father; I am traveling home; I know that there 
I shall be welcome; for though my dim sight so often 
mistakes the direction, yet hath my Father sent me his 
chart and compass to guide me on my way." And 
the man of God once more questioned, '"In this thy 
Father'] house, what is it that awaits thee?" The 
faith of the traveler kindled at the thought, and he re* 
plied, " Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, the fullness 
and the joy thereof. All the glories and delights, 
which I see at a distance on my way, and for which I 
often mourn, are as nought to the least of the abun- 
dance that is there awaiting me. The glorious hues 
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that fiide out here as we ^aze, are the enduring colors 
of that mansion. The waters that shine there upon 
the eye have no bitterness, and there, there is no 
drouth. There is no separation there, and no chill of 
doubt, or decay, or jealousy cometh there, between 
hearts that love. And the shadow of death entereth 
not there ! And they whom I loved, and with whom 
I talked of that blessed home as we journeyed, are all 
there! Though they passed from my sight like the 
morning dew, yet have they left me a sign and a token 
where I should find them." 

"And thou weepest, O traveler," said the aged man, 
"and falterest on thy way to a home like this! Why 
girdest thou thy spirit not up, in the strength of that 
which is before theel Go steadily on thy way. Why 
dost thou foolishly look to thy fellow travelers for 
guides ? Behold they are weak ; they are dim-sighted ; 
they are bewildered as thou art. Hast thou not the 
chart and compass of tl)y Father? Why a^kest thou 
their support, and seest not they are fainting at thy 
sidel Thou shrinkest fiom the thorns in thy way, 
and seest not that their feet are bleeding. Thou 
iookest on the fruits they chance to pluck, and for- 
gettest that thou gatheredst when they were an hun- 
gered, and they shared not. If thy sight is dim, and 
thine ear dull, hast thou jostled no one in thy path, 
and flung the thorns from thy feet under those of no 
other? Hast thou not passed by him whose wounds 
ifuju shouldst have bound up, and heard not the cry 
of him who asked thy help. Complain not, O man, 
of thy brother, nor embitter thy soul by thinking he 
careth not for thee. Look not upon the length of 
thy way, nor upon its toils, nor its desolateness, nor 
yet upon the deep waters, nor the valley and shadow 
of death thou must finally pass. But fix thine rye 
steadfastly on the home beyond; and, though dimness 
be upon thy vision, yet shalt thou pass on in safety 
and rejoicing, as one indeed, who, weary and worn 
from a long journey, yet beholdeth, from afar ofl*, 
gleaming through the wilderness, the lights of his 
Father's mansion." D. 

PEACE AND HUMILITY. 

BT FRAirCIS DE SALES. 

There is nothing that gives us trouble and disquiet 
but our BKLT-LovB and sslt-ksteex. If we have not 
a melting tenderness of heart, or feeling sentiments, 
when we are at prayer, we fall immediately into sad- 
ness. If we meet with any difficulties, if any occur- 
rence crosses our designs, we are presently excited, 
and exert all'our strength to overcome those obstacles 
and rid ourselves of them ; which cannot be done 
without hurry and disquiet And whence comes all 
this, but because we would have every thing go 
smoothly according to cur wishes^ and, as it were, by 
eating nothing but sugar ; not casting oUr eyes on 
oar blessed Jesus, who, prostrate on the earth, sweats 
blood with the anguish he suffered through the ago- 
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nizing combat, which he felt in his interior, between 
the natural affections of the inferior part of his soul 
and the holy resolutions of the superior. Let us do 
three things and we shall preserve the peace of our 
souls. 

The first is, to have a pure intention to desire, in all 
things, the honor and olout of God. The second, 
to do all we are able, to attain this end. The third, to 
fix this truth in our minds, that God is called the 
Prince of Peace; and that wherever he is master, he 
settles a profound and total peace in the aouL It .is 
true, indeed, that before he can establish this peace in 
any place, he raises a war there first, by stripping the 
heart and the soul of their most dear, familiar and 
customary alTections; such as an inordinate love of 
themselves^ self-reliance, self-complacency, &c. Yet 
even in doing this, we find some degree of peace, by 
reason of our conformity to the will of God. 

Consider our dear Savior in the garden, and you 
will find that, to be the Prince of Peace, is to preserve 
our peace in the midst of war, and to enjoy sweetness 
in the midst of the bitterest afiiictions. This will 
teach you that all those thoughts that cause in you 
disquiet and trouble of spirit, do not all come from 
God, who is the Prince of Peace, but are temptations 
of the enemy ; and therefore you ought to restrain 
their motions and take no notice of them. 

We must in every thing and at all times live peace- 
ably, and this both in sadness ^nd in joy. Is harm to 
be shunned and yivoided? Let us do it peaceably, 
quietly, and without disturbance. Is good to be done? 
Let us do that, too, peaceably ; otherwise we shall fall 
into many faults, through precipitancy and too much 
haste. Nay, let us observe the same conduct even in 
our works of penitence, and perform them peaceably. 

As for humility, it makes our heart kind and sweet, 
both toward the perfect and the imperfect; toward 
those by respect, toward these by compassion. 
Humility makes us also welcome our sufferings 
sweetly, by knowing that we deserve them; and 
welcome those goods that befall us with a grateful 
reverence, by knowing that we do not deserve them 
at all. Exercise yourself, then, very much in acts 
of humility and of charity toward your neighbor, 
and be sure it will turn to a good account When 
you find yourself sick or over-wearied, it must be 
your exercise to accept and love holy humility. By 
this means you will change the lead of your humility 
into gold ; nay, into a more refined gold than that of 
the most lively gayety of heart Do no\ give way to 
any complaining language, or say you are miserable, 
unfortunate, or such like, but avoid them utterly; for 
they are the sallies of a heart too much dejected and 
overwhelmed with temporal afflictions, and are not so 
properly to be called impatience as murmurings against 
God, who tries you. 

Cotitinue in your humility, as in a kind of hatred 
of any self-excellence of your own ; and be courageously 
and magnanimously humble in Him who placed the 
great effort of his power in the humility of the cross. 
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THE YOUNG MARTYRS. 

BT u'aUBIG^E. 

The inqaisitors of the Low Countries, thirsting for 
blood, scoured the neighboring country, searching 
everywhere for the young Augustines, who had 
escaped from the Antwerp persecution. Esch, Voes 
and Lambert were at last discovered, put in chains, 
and conducted to Brussels. Egroondanus, Hochstra- 
ten and several other inquisitors summoned them to 
their presence. "Do you retract your opinion,'* in- 
quired Hochstraten, "that the priest has no power to 
forgive sins, but that the power belongs to Gtid 
alone r' — and then he went on to enumerate the 
other Gospel truths which he required them to abjure. 
"No, we will retract nothing!" exclaimed Esch and 
Voes, firmly: "we will not disown God's word, we 
will rather die for the faith!" 

The Inqumtor. " Confess that you have been de- 
ceived by Luther.'* 

The Young Atigusiines. "As the apostles were 
deceived by Jesus Christ." 

The Inquisitors, " We declare you to be heretics, 
worthy of being burnt alive; and we deliver you over 
to the secular arm." 

Lambert was silent The prospect of death terrified 
him: distress and uncertainty agitated his heart. "I 
request four days' respite," said he, in stifled emotion. 
He was taken back to prison. As soon as this respite 
was expired, Esch and Voes were degraded from their 
priestly office, and handed over to the council of the 
reigning governess of the Low Countries. The coun- 
cil delivered them bound to the executioner. Hoch- 
straten and three other inquisitors accompanied them 
to the place of execution. 

Arriving at the scafifold, the young martyrs contem- 
plated it with calmness. Their constancy, their piety, 
and their youth, dret^ tears from the inquisitors them- 
selves. When they were bound to the stake, the con- 
fessors drew near. "Once more we ask if you will 
receive the Christian faith." 

The Martyrs, " We believe in the Christian Church, 
but not in vour Church." 

Half an hour elapsed. It was a pause of hesitation. 
A hope had been cherished that the near prospect of 
such a death would intimidate these youths. 13 ut, 
alone tranquil of all. the crowd that thronged the 
square, they began to sing psalms, — stopping from 
time to time to declare that they were resolved to die 
for the name of Jesus Christ. 

" Be converted, be converted," cried the inquisitors, 
" or you will die in the name of the devil." «« No," 
answered the martyrs; "we will die like Christians, 
and for the truth of the Gospel." 

The pile was then lighted. Whilst the flame slowly 
ascended, a heavenly peace dilated their hearts; and 
one of them could even say, "I seem to be on a bed 
of roses." The solemn hour was come — death was at 
hand. The two martyrs cried with a loud voice, "O 
Lord Jesus, Son of David, have mercy upon us !" and 



then they began to recite their creed. At last the 
flitmes reached them ; but the fire consumed the cords 
which fastened them to the stake before their breath 
was gone. One of them, feeling his liberty, dropped 
upon his knees in the midst of the flames, and then, 
in worship to his Lord, exclaimed, clasping his hands, 
"Lord Jesus, Son of David, have mercy on us!" 

Their bodies were quickly wrapped in flame ; they 
shouted, "Tc Dfum laudamus." Soon their voices 
were stifled, — and their ashes alone remained. 

This execution had lasted four hours. It was on 
the 1st of July, 1523, that the first martyrs of the 
Reformation laid down their lives for the Gospel. 

All good men shuddered when they heard of these 
events. The future was big with fearful anticipations. 
"The executions have begun," said Erasmus. "At 
length," exclaimed Luther, " Christ is gathering some 
fruits of our preaching, and preparing new martyrs." 

But the joy of Luther in the constancy of these 
young Christians was disturbed by the thoughts of 
Lambert. Of the three, Lambert possessed most learn- 
ing; he had been chosen to fill the place of Probst, as 
preachers at Antwerp. Finding no peace in his dun- 
geon, he was terrified at the prospect of death ; but 
still more by conscience, which reproached him with 
his cowardice, and urged him to confess the Gospel. 
Delivered ere long, from his fears, he boldly proclaimed 
the truth, and died like his brethren. 

A noble harvest sprung up from the blood of these 
martyrs. Brussels manifested a willingness to receive 
the Gospel. "Wherever Aleander lights a pile," re- 
marked Erasmus, "there it seems as if he had sown 
heretics." 

"I am bound with you in your bonds," exclaimed 
Luther; "your dungeons and your burnings my soul 
takes part in. All of us are with you in spirit; 
and the Lord is above it all!" 

He proceeded to compose a hymn commemorative 
of the death of the young monks; and soon, in 
every direction, throughout Germany and the Low 
Countries, in towns and in villages, were heard 
accents of song which communicated an enthusiasm 
for the faith of the martyrs. 

Flung 10 the heedless winds. 

Or on the waters cast. 
Their ashes shall be watched, 

And gathered at the last. 
And frum ttiat scattered dust, 

Around us and abroad, 
Shall bring a plenteous seed 

Of witnesses for God. 

Jesus hath now received 

Their latest living breath, — 
Yet vain is Satan's boast 

Of victory in their death. 
Still— still— though dead, they speak, 

And tnunpet-tongued proclaim 
To many a wakening land. 

The one availing Name. 

After praying to God not to lead you into temp- 
tation, do not throw yourself into it 
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Original. 
AMIABILITY. 

*<OuT of the heart are the iaaaes of life." This 
■ayug of the wise man applies no less aptly to the 
life of the world than to that of the spirit; and it 
leqaires not the teaching of ethics to inform us who 
are they that win to their earning the world ! They 
are the anUabk and the gentie-iemperecL We speak 
in general sense, and of those whose abilities, talents 
and opportunities are about upon a par with each 
other. Particularly we speak to females ; to the young 
amongst them who have yet their course to run; 
and probably, very probably, the difference of gen- 
tleness — not of manners only, but of the heart, shall 
mak#^ them either a happy or a disastrous life. It 
will not be imputed that there is any idea of self- 
righteousness in this statement; for this flow of 
gentleness is but the efSuence and constant giving 
forth of that spirit of lowliness and humility which, 
it is asserted, is the very ground and foundation 
of the Christian character. 

And here let us lemark the difference perceptible 
in the theories of religious or of merely ethical 
writers. Whilst the former hold up to imitation 
that subduing of the natural heart which is said to 
be the perfection of saintly grace, the latter fre- 
quently assert that firmness and well sustained strength 
is most consistent with the dignity of man's moral be> 
ing. The wiiters of biography in a particular manner 
tend to mislead the young in what is to be endeavored 
after in character — ^the representation mostly is that it 
is force, enterprise and spirit that gain supremacy and 
maintain dominion in the world; yet the success of a 
conqueror is but a fallacious test, but the outside of 
things, the phase, and not the centre — the ascription 
of the multitude, showing what they themselves 
would desire, rather than the acknowledgment of 
the hero himself. 

It is mostly the lives of the illustrious and uncom* 
mon that are chronicled, and not those of every 
day capacity that are thus held forth. And the 
points insisted on by the biographer are calculated 
to mislead; for, after all, it is the patience of delib- 
eration, the long study of planning, the quiet in- 
dustry, that precede, which secure achievement; but 
these are mostly unnoticed, kept out of sight — ^yet 
such are generally the preliminaries that lead to the 
success of performance. Another distinction. The 
idea of fame is not that of happiness — a hero is 
generally canied along by some impulse almost 
irresistible — in his mission, and at the instant, he 
makes to himself no question whether he would 
prefer the plaudits of the world, or the approbation 
of Heaven and the contentment of his own soul; 
yet the day will come, if he live long enough, 
when such question and such consciousness will 
arise. But our young female readers have nothing 
to do with these grand speculations, which, indeed, 
at this time of day are getting out of fashion 
everywhere. 
8 



It is the mistake of many parents to applaud 
and to praise their child whilst yet an infant, for 
those little performances which evince spirit and 
energy, in preference, nay, often to the exclusion 
of those acts which betoken kindness and love. 
How then shall the child learn to know, if the 
former be not far more valuable than the latter 1 
Yet the former has its basis in self, and is much 
more easy, and accordant to the vanity of nature, 
than is the latter. The writer, very conversant 
with children, has noticed manifold instances of 
this sort, where the parent, without reflection, and 
certainly without injurious intention, has adminis- 
tered to a fidse principle, and perverted a true one, 
by this injudicious praising of smartness, and pas- 
sing over of goodness. The e£kct, besides the im* 
mediate influence of flattery upon the infiint mind, 
was always, in the absence of judgment, to give 
a strong bias to prefer and to value in themselves 
and their associates, the mental distinctions of char- 
acter, before those charities of the heart, which both 
adorn and soften humanity. The intellectual char- 
acter we shall find often in strong alliance with that 
pride which is so adverse to gentleness and to that 
sweetness of intercourse which every condition of 
life calls for. Good principles cannot commute for 
want of gentleness — ^it is the expression of kind- 
ness, which the occasion of every day calls for— * 
a character of spirit we often find united with a 
good heart Yet it is manifest, if the one is cul- 
tivated and the other neglected, that in a very 
short term of years they will bear no sort of pro- 
portion to each other; and, perhaps, in such cases, 
it is only the care of nature herself, and not of 
her human guardians, the parent, that the heart 
which is thus smothered, be not entirely destroyed! 
Conscience, in such cases, acts occasionally the 
mentor, and incites to the performance of consider- 
ate and obliging acts; yet the tenor of such a life 
presents not that lovely flow of the affections, that 
humane softness of word and look, which attract 
the sympathy of all within its sphere. And this 
kindness of heart, as evinced in habitual acts and 
deeds, in forbearances, in considerate gentleness, 
wins not "golden opinions" only, but it ofien wins 
that \ preferment of place and station, which the 
ambitious and proud have struggled and sighed for 
in vain. But this result is not held up as a mo- 
tive, (for the promptings of kindness should be disin- 
terested,) but it is shown as an effect Whilst the 
female of proud nature, the intellectual aspirant 
with perhaps the keenest susceptibilities, but of 
ungentle and unregenerate heart, has been robbed ^ 
of much happiness, her perverted sensibilities, like 
a stream turned away from its course, have been 
absorbed in admiration of the grand and the stu- 
pendous; and the affections, which naturally had 
been sufficient to have fed all the sources of do- 
mestic and of social life, have expended themselves 
ilin theM firuitless speculations»-elevated and vague. 
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aniMOciated and UDreciprocated ! How little do pa- 
rants think of cultirating gentleness of heart in 
their children, yet how grieYoasIy do they deplore 
that unhappinesB which results to them from the 
want of it. In training, their motto is, on, on, when 
it should he, restrain, restrain! 

Nature is generally sufficient for herself— at least 
it should be the part of education to direct and 
subdue, rather than to urge her. All science, ex- 
cept the science of domestic training, goes to this 
efiect The Humanities are all upon the restrictive 
plan. Nature is commuted in the attainment of all. 
The divine preaches the subduing of the carnal 
heart, as the first and last effort The leech abstracts 
the blood he depletes; he takes away the exceftes 
which hare accrued, and economizes the system 
which he would build up. The lawyer, by inverse 
method, does the same; he asserts that the right 
is of possession, where no fault of title exists. The 
mechanic turns all his effort to reduction, and by this 
method sets his own strength above that which is a 
thousand times superior to it The sculptor, by one 
imgentle blow, would destroy the work of years; 
and he efiects that by restraint of hand which all 
his force could never do. The orator may be 
vehement, but he must be gentle ; he may persuade, 
where he could not command. Even the warrior, 
whose trade is violence, gains his victory, not by 
urging, but by the adroit saving of his strength. 
And in the arena the wild bull of the hills is con- 
quered and overcome by the arm of him, whose fra- 
gility is, in comparison with bis own power, but as 
the dust of the balance. 

But the child is trained, not perhaps by precept, 
but certainly by practice, to exert end not to gov- 
ern, the outgoings of energy and spirit! This, par- 
ticularly in female character, is a most deplorable 
mistake. The child of smartness, and of a pre- 
cosity outrgrowing its judgment is still urged on 
to signalize herself by out-shining others — others, 
possessed perhaps with quite as much ability, and 
gifted with a better preponderance of character than 
her own; but not so quick, not so smart, not so 
energetic. In the meantime the intrinsic merits of 
the heart are thrown in the shade, or unaccounted 
of at alL Is it strange, then, that she shall never 
know to value themi or only know when the pen- 
alty of bitter experience shall have taught her their 
worth. The prime duty of the young is obedience; 
yet, with such dispositions, how difficult is obedi- 
ence rendered. Restraint then, without severity, 
should be a fundamental principle in the training of 
youth. The gentle will find this an easy sway; 
and the petulant and the froward will be over-ruled 
to a salataiy subordination whilst young; and when 
sufficient yeara have rendered it proper that they 
become their own counselors, and take the govern- 
ment of thdr own charactera into tUMr own dis- 
cration, the task will be much less arduous than 
if no such leatraint had ever existed; and such 



young peraons will doubtless, by this time, be wil- 
ling to acknowledge the great obligation they owe to 
their keeper. 

The young is by this time become a woman. She 
is, with all propriety, looking to a partner in life; 
she is a candidate for the honora of marriage. In 
this she makes no overt step; but it is an under- 
stood case; for so entirely proper, as well as natural 
is it, that the female, as well as those of the other 
sex, should look to marriage, that in those instances 
where they do not marry, the failure is, in general, 
Uf be imputed to some other over-mastering principle 
of character, rather than to* a determination again«t 
it or, as is vulgarly believed, to the ''want of a 
chance." But if my young lady is petulant^ver- 
bearing, self-sufficient, who will approach her? Let 
her beauty and accomplishments be what they may, 
if she is not amiable she will not be loved; or, to 
take our epithet in its etymological sense, if she be 
not loveable she will not be loved. But she wishes 
not to pass through life alone; and, however the 
circumstances of the esse, her fortune, her beauty, 
or her meretricious fascinations, may efiect a marriage 
for her, it will not be a happy one: she will find 
that the hoUowness of compliment the voice of 
adulation, the homage of the senses, are of no abi- 
ding date-^their own nature forbids that it should be 
so. She will find that it is only affection that can 
command affection; that only gentleness and truth 
shall insure to her the allegiance of that friend who 
has become the guardian of her life. Young ladies 
are quite too apt to heUeve the absurd and monstrous 
flatteries that, in their day of power, are proposed 
and recapitulated to their too credulous simplicity. 
However an enamored swain msy persuade himself, 
as well as his fair one, that this rhodamontade of 
sentiment is genuine love, it should be observed 
that the more deep attachment seldom deals in such 
asseveration, and that the sentiment in alliance with 
the truth of a superior character partakes also of 
its sincerity. But the young girl is imposed on, 
partly by the folly of her lover, partly by her own 
vanity, which is thus fostered, often to the serious 
disadvantage of her whole life; for the notion of a 
superiority over her lover, and of a sort of subjection, 
which he has himself so foolishly instituted, puts 
her, if she be not at all gentle, upon many coquetries 
and airs, which finally become habitual, even to the 
shrpuding of whatever good sense and real merit of 
character she may possess. And often, especially 
before a stipulated engagement has conferred upon 
the gentleman the right of expostulation, the unhappy 
j girl finds herself, to her own consternation, deserted! 
Deserted by one who, had she been gentle, sincere, 
conciliating, had been well content to assume the 
paitnerehip of life in her company. In this case, 
the lady, knowing her own real regard, which, 
hidden under her affectations, he could never know, 
imputes the whole blame to him— outwardly making 
the bast of the case she can— shrouding a sad bsart 
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under a derisiye and bitter wit at the offending sex. 
On the other hand, the recreant suitor recriminates 
the fault, and thinks the lady a heartless and thor- 
ough-going coquette. Yet he was himself the first 
aggressor, and she the dupe of his affectations, the vic- 
tim of his flatteries; and this rather than to be guilty 
of the more flagitious sin of coquetry. Let the 
honorable man be open in his addresses to a lady; 
let the lady be sincere, and he never need feel hum- 
bled should it happen that he be not the one out of 
the world whom she can prefer. Let the lady not 
be* sincere only, but gentle, amiable, kind, accounting 
her suitor, in all simplicity, her friend, and not her 
slave. And thus far, in my statement of a topic 
whicff is seldom touched upon, though of moment to 
every young lady to be counseled upon — namely, 
the conduct of her courtships. And this reminds 
me of the distinct illustration which I might make 
oi my principal subject, by presenting the histories 
of two female characters within my cognizance; be- 
ing in most points characters, which, though not 
alike, are a fair balance to each other, with only — did 
I say only — the diflerence made in their welfare of 
life — that the one is proud, the other amiable. But 
I am writing to the young ladies of the *' Repository" — 
of a Christian community. If they be all truly re- 
ligious, my address is an impertinence, and not to 
them; but are there some amongst them who labor 
under the mistake that the peccadelloes of courtship 
are not cognizable to earnest animadversion, and in- 
volve no sin — they are totally mistaken, and should 
reflect that a subject which engages so many of their 
thoughts, often to the exclusion of important duties, 
cannot claim immunity of judgment. M. 
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Extraci of a leuer from Mrs. Bachelor, to the Rev. Elijah 
Hoole, dated Negapatam, Tanjore, November 16, 1342. 

Privious to my departure from my native land, 
you were kind enough to say, that you would be 
glad to hear from me; and now that I am more 
intimately connected with the Wesleyan Missionary 
Society, I take the liberty of availing myself of 
your kind request. 

I rejoice to be enabled to inform you, that on the 
1st of October I commenced a girls* school in Ne- 
gapatam. My numbers are as follows: Native chil- 
dren of good caste, twenty-four; East Indians, twenty; 
Pariah caste, twenty-four ; total, sixty-eight Twelve 
of these caste-girls form my boarding department 

My heart overflows with gratitude to my heavenly 
Father, for thus putting so much honor on one of 
his most unworthy children, and for crowning my 
humble endeavors with such abundant success. 

I have to-day received an invitation from a native 

of considerable rank, to visit and instruct the females 

in his family in needle-work. You, my dear sir, 

who are so well acquainted with the prejudices of 
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the natives, in reference to having the women taught, 
will readily conclude, that this is a great step gained. 
that it may receive the benediction of Almighty 
God, and prove an opening for the dispensing of spir- 
itual blessings to the perishing daughters of India, at 
present so strongly bowed down by the chains of super- 
stition, and so thickly enveloped in the clouds of dark- 
ness and sin! 

Did I not ^ fear trespassing on forbidden ground, I 
would beg to make an appeal to the hearts of the 
Christian ladies of highly-favored England, in behalf 
of their Hindoo sisters, through the medium of the 
'* Missionary Notices.*' I would endeavor to awaken 
their sympathies more fully than they have ever 
yet been, by telling of the firm and strenuous sup- 
porters idolatry finds in the women of India. I 
would recount to them instances — and those not 
few and far between^-of Hindoo mothers walking 
scores of miles, carrying their tender babes, to be 
present at some great festival; the child receiving 
with its mother's milk a love of that religion which 
is leading her to the shades of everlasting darkness, 
and which is so mixed up with filth and obscenity, 
that the first words a child is taught to lisp in this 
benighted land are those that would make an Eu- 
ropean female blush, nay, more, shed tears of bitter- 
ness. How different from that passage in Holy Writ, 
"Out of the mouths of babes and sucklings hast 
thou perfected praise!** Would that the day had 
arrived, when such might be said of the babes and 
sucklings of India! And shall we not endeavor to 
hasten it by our prayers, pecuniary offerings, and 
labor? I fancy I hear my little Wesleyan friends — 
children of prayers and promises — say, *<We will 
give our farthings and half-pence, that the little Hin- 
doo children may be taught not to use bad words.** 

But this is not all : could I transport the Wesleyan 
ladies of England tp this hemisphere, and bid them 
listen to the sound of frantic grief, as it comes 
wafled on the wing of the night breeze, as the last 
breath of some beloved object is drawn, perhaps a 
husband, perhaps a child; and could I then take 
them to the wretched dwelling, and there point out 
to them the widow or mother beating her breast, 
tearing her hair, and refusing to be comforted, be- 
cause death had deprived her of the desire of her 
eyes, — no hope, no resignation, no drops of com- 
fort mingled with her bitter cup; — would they not 
strain every nerve, and use every effort, to bestow 
upon these poor creatures that glorious knowledge 
which has "brought life and immortality to light;** 
which would enable them to submit to the chas- 
tening rod, and say, "Father, not my will, but 
thine be done?** 

My heart yearns over the women of India. I 
would they were made partakers of the like pre- 
cious faith with myself. 

It is indeed a stupendous work, beset with diflS- 
culties. So peculiar and astringent are the habits 
of the female part of the population, that it appears 
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impoHible to benefit them at preient in uij other nij 
than bj giving Ihem education, sad ttiat on theii 
own lernM. Ttia females of rank ncTer go ont; (bere- 
fora they muBl be visited at tbeir houses, sod an ii 
Suence abtained and exerted oier tbem b; that meani 
Will any of our kind frieuda supply me with art 
clea to enable me to do IbtsT Canvaaa, wools, pat- 
lema in norsled work, or any tbing else in thai 
will be most tbankfully received by me, and will excite 
[a the minds of my young naiim friends and pupils 
here an intereit in the ladiea of England. 

Yau will be pleased to hear, my dear air, having 
glTen me my Giat lesaon in Tamul, that I have 
made sufficient progTess in the language to hear all 
the lessons of my girla; and I find no engagements 
so deligblful as those which bring me in close con- 
tact with [he daughters of the soiL May my life's 
sbott period be apent in the noble employment; 
and at the last great day, may I hate the unspeak' 
able joy of beholding these lambs at the right hand 
of my heavenly Father! — WetUgan Mdhoditt Mag- 
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The board was laid within the pompous hall 

Of the proud Pharisee, and mingled notes 

Of busy maidens ihrong'd the list'ning ear. 

As if preparing for a regal (east; 

And well tbey might — for Jesuj vxa the gual.' 

And dotibtleas, princely forrhs were gath'ring there, 

To swell the host's proud train, as with bar'd brow 

He stood, with ostentatious pomp, to hail 

The coming of the holy Nazarene ! 

In that proud drcle, oft the hindling glance 

Of eager eyes was benl upon The Guat ,• 

And strains of Jewish eloquence pour'd forth 

To wake those notes of rich, unearthly tone. 

Whose gushing melody had charm'd the wind, 

And bade its fierce and howling blast be calm 

As the low murmur of an infant's sigh. 

But the proud Pharieee — the pompous feast — 
The flashing glance — the eloquent harangue — 
Charm'd not the eye, nor caught the list'ning ear 
Of Israel's holy One— like the vail'd orbs. 
And trembling tones, and lowly attitude 
Of her — that meek intruder, who had gained 
The goal her chasten'd heart had lang'd for, e'en 
A testing place at Jesus' hallow'd feet. 

She WH a "sianer" — here we will not peuas 
And trace the long discusaions of the leam'd. 
To prove the inspired penman meant to give 



Some other import to thai Uttle word. 
Save Ihal with which ita lUerai sound ii frao^t 
To modem ears — tor well we know ilt claim 
On the compassion of the "tintur't Frimd!" 
She was a sinner — and the lordly host, 
Deem'd the prophetic vision of bia guest 
Should pierce " the curtain of the ahrouded past," 
And shrink from her contaminating touch; 
Not knowing that for tuth, He came lo die! 

She iwu a sinner — yet she calmly stood. 

And met the scornful gaie of many an eye 

Bent on het in derision; for the high 

KesEilve to sin na jnare, had strung her mind 

With energy unwonted. Ihue to brave 

1'ha heartlcGB scorn from thai proud circle flung. 

That alie might feel the voice of Jeaiu pour 

Its melody upon her wounded heart. 

Breathing (he balm of peace and pardon there. 

She looj a sinner — but the gorgeous robes. 

That erst had deck'd her form, were now diaplae'd. 

And the plain folds that mantled o'er her breait. 

Told by their wave-like beaviogs, of the pangs 

Which osher in the •'leamd birth.'" 

The full 
Luxuriance of her golden hair, unbound 
By jewel'd circlet, floated in rich waves 
Around her — and the beam of her daik eye, 
Ercwhile enkindled by the tranaient ray 
Of worldly pleasure, flash'd its chasten'd glance 
Through BOfl'mng show'ra of penitential tears! — 
Then, in her hand she held (perchance it was 
The proceeds of the costly gems which deck'd 
Those lately jewel'd fiogera) a small box. 
Whose precious contents, as she pour'd ijiem on 
The sacred head of Jeeue, Gll'd the hall 
With such Eweet perfiime as the zephyr's wiof 
Brings frmn Arabia's apicy valea! This rich 
And costly ofTring made — lowly ahe fell 
At Jesus' hallow'd feet — bath'd them with leart, 
And dried their motaten'd euiface with the long. 
Soil, radiant tresses she was wont to braid 
With woman's care, around her polish'd brow ! 

Which waa tbetwiwmeojr'ring? Which obtain'd 

The kind regard of Jeausl Tiat, which abed 

Its coatly sweetness on the perfum'd airl 

Or that, which, flowing from the hidden Ibnni 

Of deep contrition, poui'd ita gushing tide 

Of cbaaten'd feeling at the Savior'a feet t 

I (ell ye. lean of penitence, are drops 

Of hall/ dew, exhal'd by Bethlehem's Star .' 

Borne by rejoicing angel's to the throne, 

They form the brigbtest gems that stud the crown 

Circling the Sacior't brow ! And Mary'a lean, 

Tho' of small value in the worldling's eye. 

Were the oblation, which, by Jesus own'd, 

Wak'd the svi^t notes of pardon, which then tell 

Like Gilead's balm upon her wounded soul. 

And bads the trembling mourner, " Co in peace / " 
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NOTICES. 

Thb Young Lady's Frisnd. By Mr». John Farrtir, author 
of " The Life of Lafayette;' the « Life of Howard;' « The 
Youth's Letter Writer," ^c New York : S. S. ^ W. Wood.— 
This work treats of Domestic Economy, Dress, Health, Friends, 
Teachers, the domestic Relations^ Female Companionship, 
Public Places, Dinner and Evening Parties, Conversation, Vis- 
its, Traveling, and Mental Culture. It is most defective on 
the subject of religion. As a guide in matters which belong 
to outward discipline, or in "minor morals," ft may be profit- 
ably read. The following remarks on " Dress in Church*' are 
very just:— 

" The display of finery and of new clothes, which is too often 
made at Church, is so out of place and grates so harshly on 
the feelings of more sober-minded people, that I have heard 
wishes expressed that we had a fixed costume to wear to places 
of worship, like the Spanish ladies, who always put on a black 
dress and vail on such occasions. If our ladies were obliged to 
appear at Church all dressed alike, in some very plain guise, 
I fear their attendance on public worship would not be so fre- 
quent as now. Better than this, however, far better would it 
be, if every sober-minded Christian woman would dress at all 
times in a style suited to her character, and not let the tyranny 
of fashion force upon her an outward seeming, wholly at vari- 
ance with the inward reality. I hope the time is not distant, 
when it will be considered ungenteel to be gaily dressed in 
walking the streets of cities, towns, and villages— when a plain 
bonnet that shades the face, a plain dress, and thick shoes and 
stockings, shall be as indispensable to the walking costume of 
an American lady as they are to that of most Europeans." 

In this benevolent desire we most cordially join. 

Mesopotamia and Assyria, from the Earliest Ages to 
the Present 7Vm«, ufith Illustrations qf their Natural His- 
tory. By J. Bailie Praser, Esq.., Author^ qf "iln Historical 
and Descriptive Account qf Persia;' ^c. With a map and 
Engravings. Neto York: Harper 4" ^ro//wrs.— Facts and 
their causes are here stated and discussed. All that relates to 
the aspects and history of Mesopotamia and Assyria, which 
could be gathered from authentic sources, is here briefly pre- 
sented, and is compressed into one small volume with much 
care and skill. A map accompanies the volume, which will 
render it still more valuable. 

As a history and description of ancient cities and their ruins, 
such as Babylon and Ninevah, it will deeply interest the 
curious mind. The antiquities treated of in this book con- 
nect themselves in some degree with revelation, but perhaps 
not so fully, in the manner of the author, as would be legiti- 
mate and desirable. 

On sale at the Cincinnati Book Concern. 

Thb Yodno Oakdbnbr's Assistant ; Containing a Cator 
logue qf Garden and Flower Seeds, with Practical Directions 
under each head, for the cultivation qf culinary vegetables 
and flowers. By T. Bridgeman. New York.— To those who 
cultivate flowers this will be a valuable directory. 

EcLBCTic AND MusBUM, /oT March.— This number is em- 
bellished with an exquisite mezotinto, " The Girl and Flowers," 
from the pencil of Lawrence, engraved by Sartain. The selected 
articles are as follows : Progress of Human Industry, from the 
Journal des Travauxeto; Souvenirs ere M. Berryer, Edinburgh 
Review; English Criticism, Westminster Review; Borrow's 
Bible in Spain, Examiner; Tour in Switzerland, Spectator; 
Pitcairns Island, United Service Magazine; Prospects of the 
United States, Examiner; Honey Bee and Bee Books, Quar- 
terly Review; Glacial Theory, Edinburgh New Philosophical 
Journal; Slrutt's Pedestrian Tour, Spectator; The Credulity 
of Unbelief, Specutor; Jesse's Court of England, Spectator; 
Yeotes' Egypt^ Spectator; Public Affairs, Tait's Magazine; 
Letters from Paris, Foreign Quarterly Review ; Religious Houses, 
Gentleman's Magazine; Natural Daguerreotyping, Chambers' 
Journal ; The Wandering Jew, Bentley's Miscellany. Besides 
these there are departments of Poetry, of Science and Art, Mis- 
cellanies, Bibliographical Notices, and a Select List of Recent 
Publications. 
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This list of articles and their sources, will enable our readers 
to form a general opinion of the value of the Eclectic. No 
periodical of selections is at all to be compared with it. See 
our April number for terms, &c. 

Thb Proorbs's, Advancement, and Ultimate Rbobne- 
RATioN op Human Socibtt. An Address before the Era- 
delphian Society of Miami University, August 10, 1842. By 
Lewis W. Green, Prqfessor qf Biblical Literature in the 
Western Theological Seminary.— TVxs address abounds in 
bold and striking thoughts, delivered in a lofty and a suffi- 
ciently ornamented style. It borders slightly on declamation; 
yet indicates scholarship, as well as an adventurous imagination. 

Cdrrbnt Litbrature.— The third, fourth, and fifth parts 
, of Allison's History are received; and also the third part of 
Brande's Encyclopedia. See the notice of these works in the 
April number of the Repository. 

Incidents op Travel in Yucatan. By John L. Stej^ieju, 
author of " Incidents qf Travel in Egypt, Arabia Petrcta^ and 
the Holy Land," " Incidents of Travel in Central America, 
Chiapas, and Yucatan," etc. Illustrated by 120 Engravings. 
Two vols., ^0. New York : Harper 4r Brothers. 1843— We 
are indebted to the publishers at New York for a copy of this 
work. Its form is much like that of the '' Incidents of Travel 
in Central America." The author, with Mr. Caiherwood, pro- 
ceeded to his second examination of the ruins of Yucatan well 
prepared to explore, examine, and prepare full and accu- 
rate reports of American antiquities. In accordance with this 
preparation, Mr. ^phens visited forty -four ruined cities; some 
of them were almost unknown to the citizens of the capital, 
and hcul probably never been visited by the white inhabitants. 
The engravings in these volumes are the finest of their kind. 
They are from Daguerreotype vievrs, and of course are accuratCi 
and must render all the aid that could possibly be derived from 
pictorial representations of the objects described. They add 
inconceivably to the interest, as well as to the value of the 
work. Probably no traveler of modern times excels Mr. Ste- 
phens in accuracy of observation, or in the felicity of his de- 
scriptions. His journals have all the interest of the most ex- 
citing novels. He can clothe the most common incidents of a 
journey in a garb which renders them romantically, humor- 
ously, or instructively entertaining. Those who have read his 
former " Incidents of Travel," in the east and in the west, will 
need no recommendation of this new work. 

On sale at the Cincinnati Book Concern. 

A DiscouRSB ON Salvation by Christ. By Wm, Sher- 
lock, D. D. Cincinnati: Published by James B. Finley.— 
The excellence of Dr. Sherlock as a writer, will recommend 
this little volume to all our readers. The theme of this dis- 
course is deeply interesting and vitally important. It contains 
122 pages 18mo., in cheap form, (25 cents,) and is on sale at the 
Cincinnati Book Room. 
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Lebanon Female Seminary — Mrs. Baker has opened her 
school for young ladies fn the delightful town of Lebanon. It 
is one of the best locations in Ohio ; and from the long expe- 
rience of the teacher, and her tried fidelity in teaching and 
governing female pupils, the highest expectations may be in- 
dulged of her success. We trust that this effort will meet with 
the most cordial support from the members of the Church and 
the friends of education. We will give the terms, &c., when 
we shall be sufficiently informed. 

To Correspondents.— "Frances" will appear in our next 
number. S. J. H. is invited to continue her correspondence. 
Articles for a given number of the Repository should be in the 
hands of the editor six weeks previous to the date of publica- 
tion. Even then they may be deferred to articles of an earlier 
date. 

To Readers.— We invite particular attention to the corres- 
pondence of the present number. We deem ouiselvei favored 
by contribiaiona derived from new sources. 
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Original. 
REMINISCENCES. 

I oircE heard from the pulpit an affecting illustra- 
tion of the habit of cheerfulness, as a Christian duty ; 
and though this habit may possibly hold but an in- 
ferior place in the catalogue of sacred obligations, yet 
all my observations of life have led me to the con- 
clusion that it is unquestionably a requisition of im- 
posing force. Cheerfulness is a sort of light particu- 
larly calculated for domestic use, throwing its "little 
beams'' especially upon those who are shut up with us 
in the inner places of life ; and the cottage, in which 
it is kept burning, with only a farthing taper beside, is 
more truly lighted up than the halls where it is want- 
ing with the glitter of a score of chandeliers. 

In this view alone, then, unconnected with other 
effect, and guarded from no holier impulse than the 
common affections of our nature, it is a lamp to be 
kept carefully trimmed and fed with oil. But it should 
be considered in connection with yet higher purposes. 
It is probably owing to a mistaken view, or an utter 
disregard of the subject, as evidenced by many a pro- 
fessing Christian, that so much opposition prevails in 
the hearts of the young — hearts not yet incrusted in 
the insensibility or obduracy of practical vice — to a 
religious life. Religion is in itself so exceedingly 
lovely, 80 adapted to all the strong needs of the human 
soul, one would think it impossible that such a heart, 
unless compounded of the grossest and basest ele- 
ments, could turn coldly from her influence. Its 
unquiet and passionate yearnings point continually 
to her truths, inasmuch as earth has nothing where- 
with to satisfy them. And yet thousands believe that, 
instead of being led by her hand to richer fountains, 
religion would but bar them from every stream that 
is pleasant to the taste ? Why are they so deluded 1 
Is it not that she appears before them too frequenftly in 
disguise? or rather, is it not another influence that 
often assumes her name, and that bears not the seal 
and signet of her glorious mission ? The bigotry and 
superstition which colored the rehgion of a darker age 
with so lurid a light have indeed passed away. The 
spirit of our blessed faith, purified and disinthralled 
from its path of clouds, is out upon the earth, shed- 
ding peace and good will to all men, yet many of its 
professed follower^ still wear the shadow of its gloomier 
day. There are doubtless numbers whose faces are 
vailed in sadness, from the deep humiliation of con- 
scions unworthiness ; and even of these, we would 
venture to ask, were it not a better incense as an ha- 
bitual offering for the altar of our faith, to rejoice over 
the unspeakable gift of a more prevailing sacrifice. 
But there are many who seem to regard the downcast 
look, and the demure step, ar essential constituents of 
Vol. III.— 21 



their Christian character. All good influences forbid 
that, in homage to my favorite virtue, I should forget 
the yet more imperative and aivine one of charity! 
But when I behold one treading solemnly and austerely 
on his way, with an eye bent to the ground, as having 
no part or interest in the human joys or sorrows of 
those around him, afraid to take in the million glad 
sounds and sights which a merciful God has given to 
the fair earth, to cheer and strengthen his creatures, I 
am then in my greatest danger of losing it. It was • 
from such as these that my earliest views of the nature 
of religion were derived. Their countenances and 
manner cast a chill, like ice, on my almost infant 
heart, and I turned from them to regard all professors 
as vowed to a crusade against even the most innocent 
enjoyments. Riper years but rendered the impression 
more definite. Instead of a benign influence, pouring 
its radianqe into the dark places of the secret soul, as 
the sun-beam touches into life and beauty the solitary 
depths of nature, I looked upon religion as a harsh 
and sternly exacting influence. I thought it deadened 
every joyous emotion, and narrowed the sphere of hu- 
man affections — that all thoughts, all feelings, all 
capacities, were compressed by it into a single dark 
channel, and all distinctive traits of character blotted 
into one sombre uniformity. From this disastrous 
belief I was at last rescued by the influence of one 
face beaming upon me with the cheerful warmth of 
Christian love. How do feelings and remembrances 
long, long past, rush back upon my soul as I recall 
that revered and holy countenance ! As the love of a 
father, yearning over his children, was bis for all the 
young upon whom he looked. Regarding it as an in- 
dication among those we every day meet, that in every 
form of our Christian faith, its vital principle may be 
found, I take pleasure in remembering that he was 
of its most austere order — the pastor of a congregation 
of the strictest Puritan observances. The jostle of 
the world had thrown me a resident among them in 
the very flush and spring-time of life; and the irrepres- 
sible outbursts of complexional gleefiilness subjected 
me to the perpetual penance of severe rebuke and sol- 
emn monition. Circumstances, having no bearing up- 
on my subject, had placed me in a position of extreme 
difficulty; my spirit grew saddened with the pressure, 
and the weary want for kindness made my heart sick. 
Dear venerable old man ! how didst thou come to me 
as to a Iamb whom no one owned, and draw me to the 
tender shelter of thy own dwelling ! — for the young 
face, touched with sorrow, betrayed to thee my wounds, 
and thou needest no other impulse to seek me out buU^ 
to bind them up. And how did they heal at once 
when made a sharer of the cheerfulness thou shedest 
around thee! Pleasant indeed was thy home, and 
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cheerful were all the faces it sheltered ! And for the 
first time I learned that the heart of the Christian 
might he as happy as it was holy. 

How vagranf, and how much swifter than lightning 
is the wing of thought ! I thought to pen an essay, 
and it has led me hack to a faded leaf of my hearts 
history. A leaf! — the remembrances of years — ^long 
years come surging over me. Shall I apologize for the 
wandering or the egotism 1 The heart is a great bab- 
bler, Aid who shall stay the course of the mindl If 
my reader dislike the irregularities of its path we must 
needs part company. Yet I will make an effort for 
better method ; I have not yet done with my subject, 
but will resume it in a different manner. 

I said I once heard it illustrated from the pulpit; 
^and could I give the manner of that illustration, as I 
heard it from lips long since ** returned to dust," I need 
add nothing further. But it is the actor, and not the 
narrator, of such a scene that makes it felt. Never- 
theless I will give the details; for, though years have 
swept over their traces, they are yet distinct on my 
memory. I was a sojourner in an obscure village in 
one of our eastern states, when a preacher, then, and 
after, unknown to fame, passed through it in his way 
to a distant circuit Arriving there at the close of the 
day, he was asked to preach ; and the school-house, for 
at that time there was no church in the village, was 
early lighted up for that purpose. I had been whi- 
ling away the afternoon — ^what an employment for 
one hastening to eternity ! But so it was. I had been 
beguiling the tediousness of the hour by that which 
invariably leaves on the mind a morbid weariness. I 
was deep in the interest of a fascinating novel, when 
the lights from the school-house, which was contiguous 
to my room, gleamed through my windows. I made 
an effort to lay it by, for I was not insensible to the 
call of a better influence, but the spell of the sorcerer 
was strong upon me. I shut my book; but after a 
momentary struggle with myself resumed it, and for- 
got the impulse with which it had been closed. The 
hymn, with which the service commenced, now reached 
my ear. It was a strain of simple, but sweet melody ; 
and as it seemed to float past me on the stillness of the 
night air, I felt again disturbed. I at last flung down 
my book and went to the window. It was an evening, 
like the thousands that pass by us unmarked, when, if 
the soul would go out and commune with the silent 
influences abroad, the rebuking voice of man would be 
scarcely necessary. An hour it was of most exceed- 
ing beauty; and as I stood and gazed out upon it, 
while the notes of that hymn continued to float past, 
the chain that had bound my better feelings was 
broken. I hastened to join those who were on their 
way to meeting, and was soon seated in the sanctuary. 
The hymn had ceased, and the voice of prayer, deep, 
fervid, simple, as of one humbly confident in God, and 
I remembering man only in his character of strong need, 
was heard in its stead. It reached my heart, and I was 
at once impressed with the conviction, that whatever 
the speaker might want of polemic lore or theological 
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subtilty, his lips had been touched with the living fire 
from the altars of Jehovah. The prayer ceased, and 
he rose to his feet He was a man of some six or 
seven and twenty years, with a tall, slight, bending 
figure, and features unmarked by any peculiarity, save 
their general and singular expression of blended meek- 
ness and fervor. His whole countenance, as he rose 
from his knees, though perfectly serene, was glowing. 
And when he at last lifted his clear eye from the 
volume before him to address his audience, it rested on 
them for a moment with an expression of familiar 
love— of a feeling of near kindred with one and all of 
the little assembly — saddened indeed by a sense of their 
awakened and fallen state, but rendered yet the more ear- 
nest, more tender, more binding, more impulsive, for that 
mournful conviction. And most true to that feeling 
were the whole tone and spirit of the discourse, or 
rather the appeal that followed ; for it was an appeal, 
touching, solemn, soul-subduing to all the interests and 
susceptibilities of our better nature. Beautiful on the 
mountains of Zion are the feet of him who bringeth 
good tidings J that pubUaheth peace / that bringeth good 
tidings of goodt that pubUsheth sabxUion / And again 
and again did these words occur to me, as I looked at 
the frail and attenuated form that seemed instinct with 
the fervor and power of his mission. He was not a 
scholar — that is in the extended significance of the 
term — ^but nothing could have been more immeasurably 
removed from that coarse familiarity of illustration and 
remark (so much more revolting in the pulpit than else- 
where) than was his whole tone of thought and manner. 
I had not then been accustomed to extemporaneous 
speaking, and I listened with delight to the simple 
illustrations which he drew from the universal foun- 
tains of nature. He spoke of the charge of enthu- 
siasm so frequently laid upon the preachers of his sect, 
and he paralleled their position by a natural and touch- 
ing figure. He supposed a parent having many sons, 
and with wealth more than sufficient for all; yet one 
of them was far away from the home shelter. Parental 
love called the wanderer again and again, but he re- 
turned not The rest were basking in their fiithePs 
smile, they gathered around his board, their hearts 
were glad in his abundance. But the absent one was 
remembered, and one of them, perhaps the weakest, 
the most stammering, the least eloquent in his love, is 
bidden to go in quest of him. With his own heart 
full to overflowing of the goodness of that beneficent 
parent, he goes and finds his brother in a strange land, 
a desert country, sick, naked, hungry; yet with the 
strange perverseness of disease, refusing to return to 
his father's house. *<How will that brother actV ex- 
claimed thjB speaker; "Will he tell him coldly, and 
without emotion, of the joys of that full, glad hornet 
of the love, the deep, boundless love, that waits to re- 
ceive, to feed, to clothe, to shelter him? or will he not 
rather fling around him the arms of passionate en- 
treaty, and folding him to his bosom, and weeping 
over his su&ring condition, constrain him, as it weie^ 
in the agony of love, back to that fether'a manaioa? 
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** Yet who/* he added, pausiDg for a moment, eTidently 
from the intensity of his feelings, *'who shall tell 
what manner of love is borne us by our heavenly 
Father 1 Who shall describe the peace and the full- 
ness to which ye shall turn in the household of the 
Lordi Ye that have known this love, why are ye 
silent 1 Why give ye not your testimony of the glad- 
ness thereofi Who should rejoice bat he who hath 
found a Savior?'' How did every word he uttered 
find an echo in my soul! But he went on mote fully 
to establish the position that it was not merely the 
privilege, but the dufy, of Christians to rejoice con- 
tinually; to bear about them that cheerful light which 
should evidence the law of love written in their hearts. 
« Behold!" he said, ''is not bve like the light of the 
sun, which, in its smallest beam, is essentially cheer* 
ftil? It is the smile of the mother, as she looks down 
upon eyes just opening to hers upon her bosom, that 
conveys to its sense the first perception of delight; for 
it is the first link of intelligent love between its nature 
and her own. Mothers ! Christian mothers ! be care- 
ful through life to preserve that link. Ye know not 
what ye do when ye appear with sad faces before your 
children! Be careful that even the faintness of the 
worn spirit, sinking under the tiials and sorrows of life, 
darken not that smile/' 

I listened to the speaker so intensely that my very 
pulse seemed to pause; for the sudden thrill of bis 
voice, and the lowness to which it sunk, so as to be 
almost inaudible, convinced me that, though he had 
now waked an instrument of a thousand strings, each 
one finding an answer in some filial heart, yet that 
which he had touched was immediately connected with 
those most thrillingly vibrating in his own. But he 
went on. *' Permit me," he said, still speaking so low, 
that but for the singular clearness of his tones, they 
would have been lost on the ear, *<to tell you the Chris- 
tian experience of one who was the principal com- 
panion of my youth, and of my childhood. He was 
the eldest surviving child of parents who, during his 
earliest recollections, were hurried (not by any provi- 
dential blow) from the comforts of a decent competence 
to the abyss of poverty. His father was a drunkard." 
The expression, which was evidently uttered with 
great efibrt, seemed for a moment to have crushed the 
narrator. His pale countenance flushed, his clasped 
hands rested upon the open book before him; he 
paused, and his eye, for a brief space, took an expres- 
sion of inward communing. Was his soul busy with 
once fiuniliar images recalled by that name of woe? 
or did he pray for him of whom he thus spoke ? But 
he resumed; "and the earliest memories of that un- 
happy boy was the swift blight of all that give joy, 
and trust, and holiness to the parental shelter. Are 
there any here who know the sufferings of such a 
household ? Now, God be their helper ! He of whom 
I speak, learned first to feel them, while yet too young 
to realize them otherwise, in the pale, sad face, and 
languid step of his drooping and sickly mother. Ye 
who have garnered up the recollections and feelings of 



your childhood, can tell how early the cloud upon a 
mother^s brow will cast its shadow upon the heart of 
her child. Deeper, far deeper, did that son feel the an- 
guished expression of his mother's fisu» (for she was a 
mother to be devotedly loved) than all the bitterness 
that want, and shame, and hardship, and the blows 
of a harsh father gave to his young life. Could he 
have given comfort to her, all else would have been as 
nought. But a change at last came over the exprea- 
sion of that sad face. The withering sense of the 
shame that had fallen upon her had gradually banished 
her even from the sanctuaries of the Lord; for she 
could no longer bear the eye of the world. The Meth- 
odists were at that time in our states but a small people, 
a few of the contemned, the poor, the low and the un- 
informed. Thanks be to God for our simple and loving 
faith, which puts a new song into the mouth of babes, 
that carries comfort to the hut of poverty, and triumph 
to the death-bed of the pauper! Not from the high 
places of the earth did our Savior call his disciples; 
but to one of their meetings, which was held in her 
neighborhood, that mother was finally drawn by a 
power she might not resist. She went alone; for the 
tenderness of a mother prevented her taking any one 
of her destitute children; and thinly was her own 
delicate and wasting form shielded from the December 
blasts that blew around her as she went But the robes 
of Jesus' love were soon tp shelter her! The meeting 
continued, and greatly did her son wonder, when, after 
she had been home to see to her little ones and had 
commended them to his care for the evening, ahe re- 
turned. The hours wore heavily away, and the anxious 
boy looked out ofVen into the chilly night. A neigh- 
bor passed who had left the meeting before its close, 
and from him he learned, in asking of his mother, that 
she had become a convert, and was left weeping at the 
foot of the altar! It fell upon his heart like a blow. 
In his misguided mind the Methodist religion of all 
others (and he looked upon all professors with an im« 
pression of gloom) was associated with images of ex- 
clusive fanaticism. He felt that his mother was severed 
from his side. She, whose tenderness had been all the 
world to him, was now devoted to a strange and gloomy 
service. Her smile, which was singularly rich in its 
expression, and which, amid all her sorrows, had been 
sometimes called out by the tender efforts of her child, 
had always fallen like a flood of sunlight on his nature; 
that smile he now deemed would fling its warmth upon 
his chilled heart no longer ! He flung himself sadly 
on his low bed, and as he pressed the youngest babe 
(which he had laid there to sleep) to his bosom, the 
big tears gushed through his closed eye-lids till they 
too were sealed in slumber. He waked not till a gentle 
voice called his name, and his mother bent over him 
and kissed his cheek! It was morning, and break&st 
was waiting him; and as his mother presided at the 
humble, and at that time particularly scanty board, he 
gazed on her face in silent wonder. To his excited 
and ardent fancy it was as that of an angel — so eaim, 
iso happy— so iUuminaUd was its expretaion. Such 
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full and perfect joy as probably filled ber beart at tbat 
aeaaoi), ia perbapa seldom permitted to tboee wbose 
Adth ia yet subject to tbe weakness of the <* soul's 
clay tabernacle." But never, from tbat moment, did 
those placid features bear tbe expression of unutterable 
woe they had so often worn. Tbe fond, soft smile, 
with which she then looked upon her children, was 
from that time habitual; and some two years after, 
her faith was sealed in death. That smile parted not 
even with the spirit; it was left upon ber clay, it was 
sealed upon tbe memory of her children ! The younger 
ones were all taken home shortly to her bosom. Tbe 
son, her eldest, whom tbat smile directed to its source, 
is now upon tbe walls of Zion !" 

The narrator was done. Had application been ne- 
cessary, further utterance was denied him. He had 
sunk upon his seat ; and covering bis face, wept long 
and convulsively. As his spirit received new strength, 
be at last sunk to his knees, and poured forth the en- 
treaties of a soul mighty in the wrestlings of its love. 
The hearts around him had been deeply moved, and 
sobs were heard in many parts of tbe house. Tbe re- 
deeming spirit of temperance, which has since lighted 
up the extinguished torch of hope and of affection in 
many a dark dwelling, had not then gone through our 
land ; and in more than one heart in that assembly, 
** the chord upon which bung its own sorrows" bad 
been shaken. But a better sorrow bad been also 
awakened, and when the preacher again rose to bis 
feet, and made a last appeal, many pressed forward as 
mourners for the love of Jesus ! At last there came 
one with a heavy and faltering step ; and on this one I 
looked with a peculiar interest. He was a man of 
scarcely sixty years, judging from bis features ; but tbe 
vigor which, in many, is scarcely impaired at that age, 
had, in him, already yielded to decrepitude ; his dress 
was humble to the extreme of poverty ; bis face and 
figure evidenced habitual, deep drink; but I had re- 
cognized him as one recently, and at this time, in the 
employ, as a day-laborer, of tbe family with whom I 
lodged, and I knew him to have been, for some days, 
entirely sober. I looked at him with a strong feeling 
of pity, as he bowed his head, so thickly sprinkled with 
gray — ^yet without honor — before tbat simple altar. 
The preacher was standing among the mourners, and 
deeply engaged in telling them the way to Him they 
sought; but as tbe old man bent his stiffened limbs 
slowly beside them, he turned instantly toward him 
with an expression of the most pitying regard : *' Now, 
God be praised!" he exclaimed, "that, even at tbe 
eleventh hour, there is yet time to seek the Savior!" 
The old man groaned heavily, and, lifting his head, 
which intemperance had slightly palsied, he turned his 
hce, for the first time, to the preacher: "If Christ 
died for ainners," he said bitterly, "I have great need 
of him, for I am miserable and sinful. I have almost 
forgot to pray, though I had once a wife who prayed 
for me with her last breath." "Father! father," 
cried the preacher, who had stood gazing at the old 
man as he spoke, in wordless feeling, but who now 
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lifted up the loud voice of the irrepressible agony of 
nature, "father! do you not know me? I am your 
son — I am William ; and blessed, for ever blessed, be 
my mother's spirit; for ber prayers shall at last be an- 
swered in your salvation." The^son knelt beside the 
fiither, and calling upon another to pray for both, he 
received his bowed form on his bosom, and, reversing 
the order of nature, poured over his, the fountains of 
his tears. 

I have told all of which I was a witness. But some 
four years after, I passed through that same village. 
The log school-house, in which this scene had passed, 
was gone; a brick building supplied its place, and near 
it a neat church had also been built On entering that 
church on the Sabbath, an old man was pointed out to 
me sitting near the altar, chthed and in his right mind, 
as the father of tbe preacher; but I should scarcely 
have recognized him, in tbe decent figure and subdued 
face before me. I inquired eagerly for the son ; he had 
gone to his reward — tbe strength of a feeble frame had 
given way before the overmastering fervors of tbe 
spirit. Z. 



THE FIRST SABBATH. 

The sixth day of creation drew near its close. The 
sun had finished his course, and the gloom of evening 
began to spread over tbe earth. The firstpbom son of 
creation stood upon a hill in Eden, near Eloah, his 
guardian angel and guide. 

It grew darker and darker about the hill. Twilight 
rushed to the embrace of night, and threw ber dewy 
robes over hill and valley. Tbe songs of the birds and 
tbe noises of the beasts were hushed, and even the air 
seemed to sleep. 

"What is all this?" said the roan with a soft and 
low voice to his heavenly guide. 

" Will the young creation disapper, and sink down 
into chaos 1" 

Eloah smiled, and said, " It is the repose of earth." 

Now appeared the heavenly lights, tbe moon arose, 
and the starry hosts followed in splendor. 

Man looked upward with sweet surprise, and the 
angel of the Lord looked with pleasure upon the gazing 
son of earth. The night was still, and the songs of tbe 
nightingale floated in tbe air. 

Eloah touched the man with his stafid He lay down 
on the hillock and slept His first dream came over 
him, and Jehovah made him bis companion. / 

When the morning twilight opened, Eloah touched 
the slumbering one. He awoke and felt new power 
and Ufe streaming through him. Tbe hills and valleys 
rose out of the gloom, tbe young light came down glit- 
tering upon tbe fountains of the river of Eden, and the 
sun arose, bringing the day. Man looked upon bis 
new formed wife, the mother of all living. Surprise 
and delight filled bis heart 

"See," said Eloah, "The divine is created out of 
rest" Therefore sbalt thou consecrate this day to rest 
and devotion«^iCrui?ifiiac^. 
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BEHOLD THE CROSS! 

At the clove of the year 1827, 1 crossed the Alps, 
with a small party of friends, from Pignerol, in Pied- 
mont, to Briancon, in France. After proceeding to 
Finistrelle, we famished ourseWes with mules, men, 
and the other requisites for the journey. Urged by 
the apparent necessity of advancing on account of the 
season, when all preparations were duly made, we 
set forward amidst descending rain, and a wondering 
crowd. 

We soon began to ascend along the ledge of a 
mountain which opened immense precipices to our 
▼iew. The road was wholly unguarded, and we were 
accompanied by the concerto music of a roaring tor- 
rent, that foamed along the valley, and the howling 
winds. Nothing was more obvious, than that our 
temerity would be repaid by cold, wet, and possible 
danger. Without adverting to the little incidents of 
the way, I may simply state that, after some houra of 
painful march, in which we passed through the small 
villages of Pourriere, La Rua, and Traverse, we began 
the ascent of the mountain called Chanal du Col. The 
rain, as we rose, changed to sleet, and then to snow, 
the previous accumulation of which rendered our pro- 
gress slow and difficult. The march of pompous die- 
*tion seemed consonant with the gigantic scale of the 
scenery, and we thought of Johnson's description in 
the Hebrides, ** above, inaccessible altitude; below, im- 
measurable profundity." 

The snow was now rapidly deepening, the moun- 
tains in succession presenting their formidable ridges, 
and the pathway gradually disappearing from view, 
till we found ourselves amidst all the ** charms of sol- 
itude," and all the sublimities of danger. This was 
the place, and this the season, for the moral phi- 
losopher to portray the higher order of emotions, for 
the Christian to realize the " terrible majesty" of the 
infinite and eternal God. 

Two houra had brought us to the crisis of our cir- 
cumstances.' Imagine us then, a melancholy train; 
each on his mule or horse, thickly covered with cloaks 
or mantles to screen a shivering frame, and enveloped 
in a snowy fold; imagine us moving like a forlorn 
hope in rank and file, slowly, silently and appre- 
hensively along the edge of precipices, to which in 
making the necessary circuit, the trustworthy animal 
would often, perhaps unconsciously, (not so his rider,) 
approach within a few inches — ah I slippery, and dan- 
gerous, and uncertain footstep ! Each hapless traveler 
now cast a wistful eye at the other; for not a sound 
was to be heard ; not a trace to mark the course was 
to be seen : the winds were hushed, the flakes of snow 
fell like the feather in an exhausted 'receiver, and 
« thick as autumnal leaves in Vallambrosa." Two 
guides accompanied us, but the sphere of their knowl- 
edge seemed to be bounded at this very spot: and 
after givitag the word of command to stop, they began 
to consult together (an ominous sign to bewildered 
travelers) on the course to be pursued, professing them- 
selves to be altogether uncertain of the way. It was a 



dead calm, and with more truth than prudence, one 
of them exclaimed, ''If the wind rises, we are lost" 
In fact, it is impossible for any one who has not traT- 
ened Alpine regions to conceive of the violence of 
those gusts which seem to rush like furies between 
the mountains, as if commissioned to huri them fix>m 
their bases. 

A few minutes determined us to advance cautiously 
and prayerfully ; for in danger it is natural to call upon 
God ; and the sanctified mind does not merely utter the 
cry of distress, and seek an interference, which in the 
hour of safety and comfort was despised, but lifts up 
believing and confiding thoughts to Him who is re- 
cognized as *Hhe hearer of prayer." We may not 
always experience deliverance from evil; but we may 
be assured, that through Christ, our advocate and friend^ 
we shall enjoy consolation, and reap improvement. 

The moment I have described was one of those of 
intense emotion, which now and then occur in life, 
whether of joy or sorrow. Silence reigned, nature 
frowned, danger threatened. I will not say that the 
incipient feeling did not arise which suggested the self- 
inquiry. Was life hazarded for an adequate cause t for 
to sacrifice it for a small object is sinful, while to yield 
it to the claims of duty and of God, is the martyr's 
heroism. But hark! there is an exclamation of sur- 
prise and joy. The foremost guide is in extasies ! all 
is well, and the sleeping echoes are roused by <*La 
croix ! la croix ! voila la croix !" " See there the cross, 
the cross!" In these bewildering regions it is not 
uncommon. Tor the twofold purpose of guiding the 
stranger, and eliciting a superstitious worehip, to fix 
a large wooden cross on the summit of a hill, or on 
the edge of a precipice, as well as frequently by the 
roadside; by which, when the winter snows obliterate 
the path, some indication of the course may be given. 
Our guides became instantly aware of our safety, and 
knew that we should commence the descent. 

May not the reader of this narrative compare with- 
out any forced application, or inappropriate analogy, 
his own situation vrith that of these traveleral Are 
we not, in fact, all pursuing the great journey into 
eternity 1 Have we not missed our way 1 Have we 
not departed from God, by wicked works: and are 
we not universally and individually, in the language 
of infalUble truth, utterly "lost!" The course of 
transgressors is difficult and dangerous; but the cross, 
the cross ! there is hope, and peace, and safety ! Not 
the cross of superatition, or the cross of temporal 
safety ; not the wood or the tree upon which a Savior 
was transfixed ; but Christ crucified ; the blood he shed 
for the remission of sins; the offering which he pre- 
sented for a guilty, deluded and perishing world. It is 
not deliverance from Alpine danger, but from eternal 
torments; it is not direction to a temporal abode, which 
may shelter me frx>m inclement skies, or provide the 
sweets of social intercourae, but elevation to the bliss 
of heaven, which I obtain by trusting in those merits, 
embracing that Savior, clinging by faith to that redeem- 
ing cross!— Joumo/ of TVaveb in the Afya, 
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CALORIC AS AN AGENT. 

BY J, X. ABM8TB0K0. 

It we lay our hand upon a substance which has 
been heated, we feel the sensation of heat The sub- 
stance, or principle, which produces this sensation has 
received the name of caloric — caloric the cause, and 
heat the effect We propose to give some of our ideas 
of the nature and operations of this agent upon matter. 
Of its intimate nature little is known. We can only 
say that caloric is a subtil, invisible agent, 'which per- 
vades all substances in the universe; it has such an 
affinity, or attraction for matter, that it cannot be en- 
tirely separated from it; it interposes itself between the 
particles of matter, and keeps them from coming in 
actual contact with each other. It is supposed by 
some eminent philosophers that the particles of matter 
are as far separated from each other, in proportion to 
their size, as the heavenly bodies, and that the spaces 
between them are filled up by this fluid, or principle. 
Caloric possesses very different properties from com- 
mon matter. It has the power to originate motion of 
itself; in fact, it is never at rest, but is constantly 
moving from particle to particle, and flying from body 
to body, from world to world, and from system to sys- 
tem, with a velocity far exceeding that of light There 
are good reasons to suppose that it is the agent which 
conducts light It, therefore, not only pervades all 
matter, but all space. 

Heat, or caloric, may be said to exist in two states, 
free and latent Let us illustrate this. If we take a 
piece of wood in our hand it does not bum us, although 
the heat is contained in it, being latent; but if we 
ignite the wood, combustion takes place, and its latent 
caloric is given out, and rendered sensible. The at- 
mosphere which surrounds us will afford us a more 
striking example. It, perhaps, contains more than a 
thousand times as much caloric as a piece of wood, or 
any other solid substance; yet it is insensible to us, for 
the reason that it is held in a latent state; but should 
the Creator command it to be liberated, the elements 
would indeed ''melt with fervent heat" Caloric is 
further distinguished by its being repulsive of its own 
particles. 

These being some of the most obvious attributes of 
its nature, we will now follow it in some of its ope- 
rations and effects on matter; and in the course of our 
observations, we may advance opinions, and make de- 
ductions entirely different from any yet advanced. 
At the same time, we hope to show that they are 
based upon well ascertained facts and experiments. 
As a general rule, the great Dispenser of all good 
governs and brings about moral effects by the use of 
means. It is equally true, in His physical govern- 
ment of the aniverse, that means are made use of; it 
is said too *' that nature delights in simplicity :" she 
never empbys more agents than are necessary to 
BccompUsh her ends. A writer veiy justly observes 
3 



that, " should we be permitted to look into the grand 
arcana of nature, there would be nothing which would 
astonish us more than its simplicity." 

We, therefore, set out with this propontton, that 
eahrk is the grand ntb-agenthy which aU the cperatio^ 
of nature are carried on. We do not expect to follow 
it in all its operations upon matter, for this would em- 
brace the whole of the physical iciences, and require 
volumes — ^neither do we consider ourselves adequate to 
the task. Caloric may be considered the principle 
which originates all motion — ^it is the only principle 
in nature which possesses force of itsel£ 

The motions of the heavenly bodies will first claim 
our attention. Newton discovered that the same force 
which caused an apple to &11 to the ground, heki the 
planetary worlds in their orbs. He called it the at- 
traction of gravitation, and demonstrated its laws, but 
has failed to assign the cause, further than that it was 
natural for bodies to tend, or draw toward each other. 
This is erroneous, and contradictory. It may be proper 
to state here that philosophers generally, in giving to 
matter its inherent, or essential properties, have run 
into the same contradiction, by attributing to matter 
both attraction and inertia. They are diametrically 
opposed to each other. Attraction gives it yowet, and 
inertia takes all power away. Both of these proposi- 
tions cannot be true. It is said that the earth, at its 
creation, received from the hand of its Creator a pro* 
jectile force, which impelled it to move in a straight 
line. It would have continued to fly in this direction 
for ever, if some other force had not changed its direc- 
tion. We are told that the matter of the sun performs 
this office, or draws the earth toward it, which causes 
it to move in a carve line. Here matter is made to 
move matter, and the principle of inertia contradicted. 
Of the two properties, we shall assume that inertia be- 
longs to matter; but from the foregoing fiicts we must 
infer that attraction is not essential to matter, but, like 
light, a mere accidental property. We must attribute 
it to the presence or agency of some other principle ; 
and what other agent better calculated to perform this 
office than caloric? Attraction is universal Caloric 
pervades all matter, and all space. Attraction is power. 
There is no other principle but caloric, which possesses 
force of itself to originate motion. May it not be the 
cause of the attraction of gravitation 1 It is a well 
known fact that a current of electricity, or caloiic, will 
produce attraction. Can it be supposed for a moment 
that all the different kinds of attractions are produced 
by different causes? The idea is altogether incon- 
sistent with the order and simplicity of nature. It can 
be clearly proven that caloric is capable of producing 
attraction; and for this purpose let us detail the ex- 
periments of Professor Mole, a Dutch philosopher of 
distinction, at Utrecht 

He bent a piece of iron, of several pounds weight, 
in the shape of a horse-shoe, and wrapped it with 
several strands of copper wire, which he covered with 
silk thread. He then connected the ends of the wire 
with the pole of a voltaic battery, composed of two 
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veiy small coils of zink and copper. When the iron, 
thos bent and wrapped, was immersed in an acid, it 
rapidlj developed a thermo-electric fluid, and very 
nearly resembled an ordinary combustion. While the 
heat thus produced was conducted along the wires to 
the horse-shoe, it lifVed a bar of iron attached to its 
poles, with 160 pounds suspended from it. This ex- 
periment, we are toldi has been improved upon, until a 
power equal to 4000 pounds has been created. It is 
stated that when the action of the battery was inter- 
rupted, the power uniformly ceased. 

Now, this may be called artificial attraction; and 
who can doubt that caloric was the agent by which it 
wss produced 1 The experiment may be explained in 
the following manner: When the iron was immersed 
in the acid it was decomposed, its latent caloric given 
out, which was conducted along the wires and poles 
of the battery, forming a copious and rapid current. 
This, then, was the cause of its lifting so prodigious 
a weight; and we are thus furnished a key with which 
to unlock the mystery of attraction. A great current 
of this subtil fluid is kept up between the sun and 
planets, which holds them in their orbits. This is in 
accordance with our opinion of the principles of cause 
and effect. We are persuaded that no physical effect 
can be produced without the application of physical 
force; consequently, it would be impossible for bodies 
to exert an influence upon each other, unless some- 
thing actually passed from one to the other. This is 
even true with regard to our senses, no one of which 
can be afEbcted unless operated upon physically ; and 
in the case of attraction we have (by well founded 
deduction) shown this something to be caloric. We 
think that it can be &irly deduced that all the different 
kinds of attraction are but modified effects of the same 
cause, and all depend upon the self-originating motions 
of this invisible agent. 

Let us see by what facts we can infer that caloric is 
the cause of cohesive attraction. We are taught that 
it is the antagonist principft of this kind of attraction; 
that it causes the particles of bodies to separate from 
each other. This we shall not deny; yet we think it 
not inconsistent with the idea that it also holds them 
together. We suspect that the facility with which 
bodies conduct caloric, determines the degree of tenacity 
with which their particles cohere. A stone, for in- 
stance, is a much harder substance than a piece of 
wood, and it is by so much the better conductor of 
heat. The metals are the best condoctora of the sub- 
stance known, and, as a general thing, their particles 
cohere with the greatest degree of tenacity. There 
are partial exceptions to this rule, not enough, how- 
ever, to destroy the general law. Glass, for instance, 
is a very bad conductor, yet its particles cohere with 
considerable force. It will be noticed, however, that 
those non-conductors which possess any degree of co- 
hesion are very brittle. This may arise from the shape 
of their particles. We in&r, then, that hardness, or 
the degree of cohesion, depends on two circumstances; 
the first and primary of which is the fiuality with which 



caloric passes between the particles of bodies; and, 
secondly, the shape of their particles. An additional 
quantity of caloric, over and above its natural capacity, 
admitted into a body, will, of course, cause its particles 
to separate, and their susceptibility of motion among 
each other will be increased — it will be rarified, but 
then its conducting power will be diminiBhed. In this 
way it may be said to act in opposition to cohesive at- 
traction. This agrees with the well known fact that 
our most rarified substances are the poorest conductora 
of caloric. It is a fact worthy of notice that those 
substances which are the best conductora of caloric 
gravitate with the greatest force. This is what we 
should expect from our explanation of the cause of the 
attraction of gravitation. Substances do not, however, 
gravitate in exact proportion to their conducting power; 
they may be affected by other circumstances; density, 
for instance, diminishes the resistance of the atmos- 
phere. The rule is general, and all the exceptions are 
but partial. Enough is seen to convince us diat co- 
hesion and gravitation are but modified effects of the 
same cause. 

{To be concluded.) 



THE PRESENT AGE. 
Ths Christians of this age ought to feel the amazing 
responsibility under which they act The disciples, 
who lived in the first and second centuries, were charged 
with djities which were new in the history of man. It 
was a high privilege to live in the sixteenth century. 
The men who landed at Plymouth two hundred yeara 
ago, felt that the interests of an unknown posterity were 
depending on their energy and faith. The year 1 620 
will be for ever an era in the progress of human Events — 
a strongly illuminated point in the records of man's ex- 
istence on earth. But the men of this generation have 
come to a period of far greater interest. Not the empire 
of the Gesais, simply, is to be planted with the seeds of 
Christian truth. No undiscovered continent is to be 
filled with the abodes of free and civilized man. The 
Jield is the world — ^the means, a combination of moral 
influence, which is to link together not the tribes of a 
single empire, but the hearts of multitudes all over the 
world—the objectt to purify thoroughly the great mass 
of human sentiment; to unite heaven and earth — the 
promised aid, the same power who laid the pillan of 
the sky-Hhe resuUs^ glory to God in the highest, and 
peace on earth. A new series of ages is commencing. 
Now is the spring time of the world. This is the period 
for noble thoughts and noble deeds. The minds of men 
are everywhere preparing for a great change. Heaven 
is opening wide her gates. Hell is moved firom beneath. 
Who is ready to meet the heavy curse of all coming 
time, for unfaithfuhiess to his trust 1 Who is ready to 
meet the burning indignation of the Almighty ? Such 
a question as is now presented to the Christian world, 
never agitated the minds of men. On its decision is 
hanging tlw destiny of multitudes whom no man can 
number. — Frofetwr B. B, Edwards. 
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MUSIC IN HEAVEN. 

Thsbb is another, a glorious theatre, in reserve for 
us, even a heavenly; where, with an ear that will 
never grow dull, a medium that will present no hin- 
drance, a voice that will never break, a body that will 
bear all pressure of emotion, subjects of infinite variety, 
extent and grandeur, drawn from God's creative and 
redemptive acts; a scene, where we may praise him 
with all the powers of heart and tongue, where we 
may go on praising him with more and more of skill 
and enthusiasm and joy. 

Therefore, I believe that the scenes of the Apoca- 
lypse are not arranged as they are, merely in accom- 
modation to our earthly condition, but are intended to 
shadow forth to us some points of real analogy be- 
tween the music we essay to perform here, and the 
music of the heavenly world, that we may in the future 
world in fact hear the very choruses, and bear some 
humble part in them, which John, rapt in the trance 
of Patmos, heard. The chorus of unnumbered mil- 
lions, the millions of redeemed sinners will be sung 
and heard; and it will be responded to by the chorus 
of unnumbered millions of angels, and they both will 
be like " the voice of many waters and of mighty 
thunderings ;" no want, as in Handefs puny orchestra 
of a thousand performers, of bass deep-toned enough 
to balance other parts. There, genius, which in this 
world so quickly finds its limit through want of appro- 
priate facilities, may soar at will ; and with faculties 
unlike those in this world which grow weary and give 
out, will never need refreshment or repair. There, one 
shall not grow deaf with Beethoven, nor another die 
at thirty-six with Mozart, through sheer exhaustion of 
the body, nor a third expire with Haydn at the sound 
of cannon bombarding Vienna; but above weariness, 
confusion and wreck shall sing on and sing on, in 
sweeter and yet sweeter, in louder and yet louder 
strains. 

** There, no tongue shall silent be, 
Ail shall join sweet harmony, 
Thai through heaven, all spacious round, 
Praise lo God may ever sound." 

And here, there is a solemn thought Can there 
be music hereafter in the soul that does not love God 1 
Nay! music and hostility to God are incongruous 
ideas. The oratorios of heaven will give no pleasure 
to those in whose hearts the love of God does not exist. 
If we enter the future state unreconciled to him, then 
farewell peace, fieirewell joy; farewell hosannas, halle- 
luiahs, praises; farewell the company of the redeemed, 
the glorious Church of the firstpbom, whose names 
are written in heaven, and farewell the chorus of an- 
gelic beings; farewell all that can purify and ennoble 
the soul. That we had enjoyed something of music 
here, and felt longings of soul for something far be- 
yond what the present state permitted to attain, but 
which we did hope to reach in that better and more 
glorious world ; this will but aggravate our bitter dis- 
appointment Nay, the capacities of music, the re- 
membrance of earthly enterprise and enjoyment in the 
3 



harmony of sweet sounds, will be turned into thorns 
and daggers of remorse. O, th» powers of the im- 
mortal mind! its capacities of joy! its capacities of 
woe ! — solemn thought ! The heart says, would there 
were no woe! But reason — conscience — God — says 
there is. One of the grand choruses of the Apoca- 
lypse is, the paeans of rejoicing for the victory of the 
Lamb over the enemies of his Church. Some of 
these enemies are the apostate of this world. "And 
the smoke of their torment ascendeth for ever and ever.^' 



WOMAN'S TENDERNESS. 
It has oflen been remarked that, in sickness, there 
is no hand like woman's hand, no heart like woman's 
heart — and there is not A man's breast may swell 
with unutterable sorrow, and apprehension may rend 
his mind ; yet place him by the sick couch, and in the 
shadow, rather than light of the sad lamp that watches 
it — let him have to count over the long, dull hours of 
night, and wait alone and sleepless, the struggle of the 
grey dawn into the chamber of suffering — let him be 
appointed to this ministry, even for the sake of the 
brother of his heart, or the father of his being, and his 
grosser nature, even where it is most perfect, will tire; 
his eye will close, and his spirit grow impatient with 
the dreary task ; and, though love and anxiety remain 
undiminished, his mind will own to itself a creeping 
in of an irresistible selfishness which, indeed, he may 
be ashamed of, and struggle to reject, but which, de- 
spite of all its efforts remains to characterize his nature, 
and prove in one instance, at least, his manly weak- 
ness. But see a mother, a sister, or a wife in his place. 
The woman feels no weariness, and even no recollec- 
tion of self. In silence, in the depth of night, she 
dwells, not only passively, but bo far as the qualified 
terms may express our meaning, joyously. Her ear 
acquires a blind man*s instinct as from time to time it 
catches the slightest stir or whisper, or the breath of 
now more than ever loved one, who lies under the hand 
of human affliction. Her step, as in obedience to an 
impulse or a signal, would not awaken a mouse; if she 
speaks, her Accents are a soil echo of natural harmony, 
most delicious to the sick man's ears, conveying all that 
sound can convey of pity, comfort and devotion ; and 
thus, night ailer night she tends him like a creature 
sent from a higher world, when all earthly watchful- 
ness has fiiiled ; her eye never winking, her mind never 
palled, her nature that at all other times is weakness, 
now gaining a superhuman strength and magnanimity ; 
herself forgotten, and her sex alone predominant — 
Banim, 



EULOGY. 
WoMiir are the Corinthian pillars that adorn and 
support society; the institutions that protect women 
throw a shield also around children; and where wo- 
men and children are provided for, man must be 
secure in his rights. 
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Original. 
MENTAL SYMMETRY. 

BT 8. COMFORT. 

Propobtioht is an important element of beauty in 
the works of both nature and art. Order in the suc- 
cession of events, and proportion in the adjustment of 
parts, are features in nature too prominent not to attract 
the notice of the attentive and devout observer of the 
works and ways of the great Architect and Governor 
of the universe. *< Order is Heaven's first law."' It is 
legibly written on all the visible creation. Its vast im- 
portance is seen in the fact that, without assuming the 
uniformity of nature^s laws as the basis of his superstruc- 
ture, the philosopher would have no fixed point, much 
less a broad and solid basis, on which to rest his system 
of either natural, mental, or moral philosophy. The 
term order, however, is not used in the sense of method 
in arrangement, but in that of regularity of motion, or 
succession. Hence, all objects to which the idea of 
motion, in equal or successive periods of time, can be 
attached, belong to that class to which the term, in the 
sense of regularity of motion, or the succession of 
events, may be applied. Of this idea of order, the rev- 
olution of the planetB, producing successive day and 
night, and the regular return of the neaaons, are famil- 
iar examples. 

But symmetry is a feature no less prominent in the 
-visible creation than that of order. Indeed, there is a 
perceptible connection between them ; at least, the con- 
templation of each is adapted to produce similar emo- 
tions in the mind. In nature, how exactly is one thing 
adapted to another, both as to the relations of time and 
of magnitude! While there is no confusion or de- 
rangement as to order, neither is there disparity as to 
proportion. This immutable law of being is indelibly 
inscribed on every material object In the animal king- 
dom it may be traced along the whole scale of existence, 
from the almost microscopic mite through all the inter- 
vening series up to the huge Mastadon, or the more re- 
cently discovered Missourian, known only by fossil re- 
mains. In the vegetable kingdom the same is seen by 
comparing the dwarfish lichen with the oak, sycamore, 
or the lo% pine. Not only does the scale of propor- 
tion between the different species rise one above another 
from the lowest to the highest, but the law of symme- 
try holds equally good with regard to the difierent and 
relative parts of the individual example of the same 
species. 

And why may we not look for the same law of sym- 
metiy in man ? In his corporeal nature it is obvious. 
We have the dwarfish Esquimaux, with all the inter- 
vening gprades, till the series terminates in the gigantic 
Patagonian. And though we do not, in every inter- 
vening dass, nor in every individual of the same class, 
find the perfect symmetry seen in the best model for 
the statuary, yet, when left to do her own work, nature 
seldom fails to conform, with great exactness, to what 
we have regarded as one of her own capital laws. 
Vol. m.-.22 



n Within the range of a certain though beautiful variety, 
she seldom if ever violates her own rules of action in 
her own operations. 

But there is another view of the bearing and impor- 
tance of this law, or principle, worthy of vastly more 
consideration. It is the application of this element of 
perfection and beauty, this law of nature, to mind. If 
it stand out in such bold relief in all material things, 
have we not reason to look for it also in man, the no- 
blest work of God, and in the mind, the noblest part 
of mani If we see it so strikingly in his corporeal 
part, may we not expect to find living and deep traces 
of the same law in his far more exalted and imperisha- 
ble part — ^that which crowns the whole — his intellectual 
nature ? Doubtless, we are authorized to look for it here. 
To view the mental nature of man, as he was created, 
is the only view which discovers the perfection of its 
workmanship. That there was originally not only the 
utmost harmony between all the different faculties and 
endowments of the soul, but at the same time the most 
perfect symmetry between them as a whole, cannot for 
a moment be questioned, without impeaching both the 
wisdom and goodness by which this specimen of the 
Divine workmanship was executed. And that one 
effect of the ''first transgression*' was to disturb this 
pleasing harmony, and to impair this perfect symmetry 
in all the powers of the soul, is, to the well instructed 
in the inspired records of his own being, equally cer- 
tain. Possibly the immediate and continued effect of 
sin has been more disastrous to the mind by throwing 
darkness and confusion over the understanding, by dis- 
turbing the gentle and peacefiil play and balance of the 
affections, and by blunting and perverting the moral 
feelings, than to the corporeal system, by inducing fee- 
bleness, disease, and death. For these last mentioned 
evils, or effects of sin, there is no remedy but "the 
resurrection of the just*' But this is not the case with 
the mind. The intellectual and moral effects of sin 
may find a remedy during our probation. Indeed, for 
this special purpose a continued probation has been ex- 
tended to fallen man. And for this purpose a restoring 
system is now in efficient and successful operation. 
This system consists of several distinct parts, as might 
be inferred from its being a system, which, indeed, is 
nothing else than the harmony of agencies, instrumen- 
talities, and influences, in one compact and harmoni- 
zing whole for the attainment of a certain and specific 
end. Contemplate this system in some of its parts and 
bearings. It is not important to our present purpose to 
describe it by a specific term, provided its nature and 
design are well understood. Nor do we know any sin- 
gle term which exactly expresses the idea we intend. 
Education comes nearest; but this is defective. It is 
specially so in the moral view of the subject And be- 
cause education, merely, cannot do that for the mind 
which must be done for it in order to restore its original 
symmetry and perfection, it may go fiir, in some re- 
spects, to the accomplishment of this important object; 
at least, it may pave the way for its attainment — ^pro- 
vided, however, education is what it should be in its 
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character, otherwise it only obstructs the way, and 
renders the mental disproportion and distortion the 
greater. To illustrate these important thoughts will he 
our grand object while we engross the reader^s attention 
with the subject 

To see this in the clearest light, a brief, general view 
may be taken of the human mind. It is a simple, in- 
definable, indestructible substance, like its great Author, 
known only by the development of its attributes or fac- 
ulties. These we shall comprehend under four classes: 
faculties of the understanding, those of emotion, those 
of volition, and the moral faculties. To enter into any 
proper analysis of either, comes not within our present 
limits or design. But here we see the province and 
scope of education. As the term implies, it is to un- 
fold or develop the faculties with which the mind is 
endowed. And here the immense importance of un- 
folding them all in due proportion cannot fail to sug- 
gest itself. In different minds, special attention must 
be directed to the development of diBerent faculties, in 
order that the due proportion of each shall be secured 
in the symmetry of the whole mind. For illustration, 
let the reasoning faculty be neglected for the cultiva- 
tion of the imagination, and the mental symmetry is 
destroyed. The effect is the same when the judgment 
or the memory is cultivated to the expense of the im- 
agination. When there is undue attention devoted to 
the memory, the native resources of the intellect will 
remain undeveloped. They will remain unknown to 
the person himself as well as others. He will never 
depend on himself — he will never be original — he will 
always be like the borrower, "a servant to the lend- 
er." When the indulging of the imagination too 
far has grown into a settled taste or feature of the 
mind, the unreal creations of fancy are apt to usurp 
the empire of the understanding, and dethrone reason 
itself, bringing the whole mind under a most fickle 
and despotic tyrant. The person soon conceives a 
wretched and morbid aversion to patient, cool, sedu- 
lous investigation ; and *' works of imagination," as they 
are calleil, are preferred and sought after in preference 
to sober, solid, matter-of-fact productions. The com- 
mon, plain scenes of real, nay, but too often those of 
virtuous, useful life, are disrelished, because they are 
too tame and too insipid. There is not enough of 
novelty and of fancy thrown around them ; because it 
is the office of the imagination to invest every thing it 
touches with not only vivacity but the new and the 
striking. Nor would it be strange if such a mind 
should soon become unable to view the mere facts of 
science and history, or even of religion, in any other 
light or feeling than one bordering on perfect indiffer- 
ence or positive disgust. How great the want of sym- 
metry in such a mental portrait! 

For another illustration take the faculty of volition. 
The will is regarded as being one of the first princi- 
ples of action. It is its office to direct and fix the 
attention, to suspend the judgment till the person has 
duly deliberated ; and when all the evidence in the case 
is heaid and canvassed, and the truth or duty decided, 
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steadily to pursue the chosen path or object When 
this faculty is not duly strengthened, there is neither 
firmness nor decision of character, nor self-govenmienty 
but, like a ship without anchor, sail, helm, or pilot, left 
to the sport of the winds and the mercy of the storm. 
Without the due culture of this faculty, the mind 
is pliant fluctuating, hesitating, stubborn, inflexible, 
or capricious. But when this holds due proportion 
with other faculties, the mental symmetry is perfect, 
the person is seen pursuing that line of consistent and 
harmonious action which accords with his rational 
and accountable nature. When this is not the case 
the conduct is perverse, inconsistent paradoxical — at 
one time rash and presumptuous, then exhibiting ob- 
liquity and willful deUnqucncy. . 

Apply the same principle to the affections. They 
should all be duly unfolded, directed, exercised, and 
controlled. Let even the more benevolent and amiable 
be unduly cherished, the judgment giving no direction 
in the choice of the object the proper height of the 
emotion, or the suitableness of the occasion when it 
shall be indulged, and weakness or extravagance will 
be the consequence. On the contrary let resentment 
be indulged without the necessary guards, checks, and 
restraints of conscience, reason, and self-control, and it 
will harden into sour repulsiveness, censoriousness, bit- 
terness, if not revenge itself. Let that self-respect which 
loses sight of our own foibles, frailties, and ill deserts, be 
cherished, and it will swell into sheer vanity, exposing 
us to a thousand tormenting mortifications, because the 
estimation in which others will hold us, though, per- 
haps, much nearer the truth, will fall far below our 
own. 

Look at the effect should our anticipations of future 
good or evil — no matter which — unduly preponderate. 
In one case we are always apprehensive— the worst 
aspect of things is always toward ourselves. The 
shades of the picture become still more sombre by the 
creations of an active and unchastened imagination, or 
a skittish and wayward fancy. Such a mind invests 
every thing it contemplates with its own gloomy hues. 
Refusing the encouragement the true state of the case 
really affords, it flings the bitterest herb into the cup of 
affliction, already sufficiently acrid. But suppose our 
anticipations of future good are too sanguine, then 
real contingencies will be overlooked. There will not 
be due effort to remove such impediments as really 
interpose. Contrary to the true perspective philosophy, 
the object will appear larger as it is more distant — we 
shall feel certain of its attainment in proportion to its 
remoteness. The consequence most likely to follow 
is that instead of the object anticipated, we shall em- 
brace disappointment as to its attainment, or its enjoy- 
ment But when hope and fear are symmetrical, both 
extremes will be avoided. 

There is another view of this subject still more im- 
portant — ^it is the moral symmetry of the mind. That 
every sound mind possesses moral faculties, as well as 
those of the other classes, is held as being unques- 
tionable. And if any who shall fiivor these thoughts 
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with a perusal, really doubt this, all we shall now 
reply is, we do not write for such readers. But if 
moral endowments are admitted to be elements in 
our natures, as much as any others which distinguish 
our minds, then the importance of their due develop- 
ment follows as a matter of course; because we are 
then moral no less than intellectual beings. In our 
original state the moral features in man were as promi- 
nent as any others in his character. But now in no 
other respect is the disproportion greater. And here a 
cardinal truth presents itself, which should never be for- 
gotten — that it is not in the power of unassisted educa- 
tion, in due proportion, to unfold the moral faculties of 
the soul. It is only a subordinate instrumentality. 
An agency more potent must be exerted; and, happy 
for us, this agency generally anticipates the influence 
of every other. It is the Holy Spirit It is protTered 
and ever present to all who are willing to yield to its 
restoring influence. Man was not designed to exist in 
alienation and estrangement from his God. He is not 
adapted so to exist And the due development of his 
moral nature, as we now use the term, includes his 
restoration both to the Divine favor and image— the 
restoration of the soul to that mental and moral sym- 
metry in which it was created. This is a point of eter- 
nal moment Here the want of symmetry is seen in 
too many educated minds. All other faculties are well 
unfolded. But in this respect, where there should be 
expansion there is vacancy — whe^e there should be liv- 
ing, moving, breathing, vital strength and action, there 
is a dreadful moral paralysis. Instead of pure, melting 
love to God and man, peace in believing, and joy in 
the Holy Ghost, there is nought but unquenched thirst 
for the supreme good, and a fruitless and disappointed 
effort to fill a constitutional, moral void in the soul with 
something besides its God. Restore the symmetry and 
you reverse the character. Now there is no defect, no 
despondency. The soul, both mentally and morally, 
has recovered from its fall. Such a soul vies with 
angels. They have never suffered the withering and 
distorting touch of sin. To their perfect e^tamples of 
mental and moral symmetry it is the privilege of the 
human mind to enjoy full conformity. But is not this 
saying too much? Understand us. We do not say — 
we do not mean, that man shall have an angel's grasp 
of intellect But why may he not attain as full con- 
formity, in his perfect moral rectitude, to his eternal 
moral relations as they enjoy ? And then, when the 
fountains of thought, will, and affection, and all the 
springs of action, are perfectly cleansed, as the great 
Teacher himself has taught, we shall " do the will of 
God on earth as it is done in heaven '" that is, with as 
much integrity of principle, and purity of motive — with 
as much harmony and elevation of affection — with as 
much fixedness and steadiness of purpose, according 
to our capacity, as those who worship before the throne. 
This is our duty — this is our privilege. And will not 
this be our attainment when every faculty of the soul 
shall be equally and duly unfolded 1 This is perfect 
mental symmetry — this is the glory of our natures, the 



source, the sum of our highest happiness throughout 
our improving and endless being. 

But, defective in this crowning excellence, in how 
many minds do v^ see a constant tendency to extrava- 
gance, ^elusion, bigotry, or ultraism of some sort We 
are pained sometimes to find examples of this in per- 
sons on whom the richest blessings of nature. Provi- 
dence, and grace have been poured with an unsparing 
hand, and who, but for this defect, might have won for 
themselves an enviable name and reward for their use- 
fulness in the world. With characteristic integrity, leal, 
and benevolence, they seize some principle, doctrine, 
truth, duty, or mode of doing good, and not knowing 
where to stop, its nature, no matter what it is, is com- 
pletely changed into something else. It is removed 
from its foundation, turned out of its course, or some- 
thing quite foreign from the original principle or ques- 
tion is foisted in, leading to a result wide from the one 
in view at the starting point The mind loses its bal- 
ance, and a sort of monomania ensues ; because truth 
itself, when carried too far, is turned into or is mixed 
with error. Right, without regard to circumstances, in a 
thousand conceivable cases, may easily slide into wrong. 
Hence, there is nothing more important in tracing a doc- 
trine, principle, or course of moral action, than to know 
when and where to stop, no less so than to know where 
to begin, or how to detect and correct any obliquity firom 
the line or path in the procedure. The largest continent 
has its limits. But if one regardless of this fact heed- 
lessly rush on, he must soon fall over some precipice, 
or plunge into the billows which break upon the coast 
But due mental symmetry would have cured the temer- 
ity, and prevented the disaster. Were this a living 
trait in the character of all minds, how much cruel and 
unreasonable prejudice— how many wild outbreaks of 
passion — how much agitation and strife — how many 
mad and delusive speculations — how many blighting and 
mournful religious errors of both faith and practice — 
how much of disappointment, crime, wretchedness, and 
suffering would be swept from the earth, and baniphed 
from human nature ! Man would regain the forfeited 
happiness of Eden — supreme love to his God, and 
kindest fraternal affection to every fellow creature, how- 
ever fallen and degraded, would again enkindle in his 
heart, while his Maker would again look with benign 
complacency on the noblest work of his hands, and 
again pronounce it " good." 



DECENCY^IN DRESS. 

Women should not confine their attention of dress 
to their public appearance. They should accustom 
themselves to a habitual neatness. So that in the most 
careless undress, in the most unguarded hours, they 
may have no reason to be ashamed of their appear- 
ance. They will not easily believe how much men 
consider their dress, as expressive of their characters; 
vanity, levity, slovenliness, and folly appear through it 
An elegant simplicity is an equal proof of taste and 

delicacy. 
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HER SUN SET EARLY. 



HER SUN SET EARLY. 

The hour was late. I was sitting alone in my little 
study. The paper on which I had been writing lay 
spread out before me. My pen rested between my 
thumb and finger, and I attempted to carry through 
the train of thought with which I had been pccupied. 
The attempt was fruitless ; the wearied mind was un- 
bent, and wandering thoughts chased each other across 
the brain, till almost perfect chaos reigned within. To 
revive the exhausted powers and recall the wayward 
thoughts, I turned to the window and looked out on 
the night It was autumn. The moon rode in merid- 
ian beauty in the sky, on whose clear blue expanse not 
a cloud floated. The prospect opening to my eye 
calmed and soothed my weary mind. The long lines of 
overshadowing elms adorning the highway were bathed 
in the gorgeous moonlight; their leaves, **just turning 
from summer verdure to autumn gray," were motion- 
less, as if spell-bound by night's heavy slumber. The 
neighboring church shot its snowy spire toward heaven, 
and on the distant hills and elevations were scattered 
the cottages and dwellings composing the village. All 
was silent; not a murmur of human voice was heard; 
not a leaf rustled on the bough ; the rippling of a dis- 
tant water-fall alone reached the ear. I gazed till I 
forgot my weariness, and the heart was moved to har- 
mony with the scene. 

At length I turned back to my unfinished task, but 
the page was dim; the train of thought had passed 
away. Almost unconsciously I revolved the pages of 
a manuscript record lying on my table: it was my pa- 
rochial register. My eye fell upon the record of deaths 
and funerals. A name dear to the heart arrested my 
careless gaze, and by the mighty though mysterious 
power of association the scenes and events of by-gone 
days rose up before the mind. There was something 
in the hour, something in the state of the mind, and 
more than all, in the view from my window, at which 
I had been gazing, that touched and waked the memo- 
ries of the heart I yielded to the emotion, and the 
history I am about to sketch was seen, as when in real 
life, fleeting before my eye. 

The name on that record was that of a young lady 
fondly loved and deeply lamented by a large circle of 
relatives and friends. When I first saw her, in the 
earliest years of my mind, she was just bursting into 
womanhood. She still retained in every lineament the 
sweet grace and expression of child-like innocence, 
though her form and features were rounding into the 
more mature loveliness of ^oman. She was as a bud 
half blown, delicate, and beautiful, whose charms pro- 
mise yet fuller expansion. Her history was not with- 
out interest She was the daughter of wealthy pa- 
rents—one of a large family, and had received every 
attention they could give. But in early life she was 
visited with lingering disease: it was of the most pain- 
ful and excruciating kind, afiecting one of her limbs so 
that for a long season she could not put her foot to the 
ground. In the very spring-time of life, it shut her up 
from the glad air, the springing flowers, the gay com- 
3 



panions, and all the innocent hilarities of youth. Yet 
she had borne it patiently. The force of the disease 
had abated, though its seeds still remained in her firame. 
She had so far recovered that she was again mingling 
in the scenes adapted to her age and taste. Her youth- 
ful spirit had not been broken under her confinement; 
and, full of buoyant animation, she was the life, the 
idol of the household. Her early sickness and meek 
submission had enlisted the sympathies and aflections 
of every one on her behalf; and when restored to 
health, her cheerfulness and buoyancy riveted these 
aflections more strongly upon her. Thus she became 
the universal favorite ; happy herself, and diflusing hap- 
piness round her : like the beautiful rose which opens 
to the sunshine, and sheds its fragrance on the air. 

Her health became so far established that she left 
home for school. While there, she found new friends, 
whose aflections she won as she had those of the com- 
panions of earlier days. Her family hoped she would 
outgrow all tendencies to the disease from which she 
had already suffered so much. This hope was 
strengthened on her return home, after some months' 
absence, when her health was good, and promised to 
remain so. 

The parents of this young lady were pious ; and she 
had been religiously educated. What her feelings 
were during her first illness I do not know ; but she 
evidently had that respect for religion, and that general 
belief in its necessity ^d importance which are usually 
seen in children placed from early years under religious 
influence. She had however no abiding impressions 
of eternal things till ailer her return from school. I 
had been called away from my labors, and was obliged 
to seek another land, in consequence of the prostration 
of my strength. During this painful and somewhat 
protracted absence, God favored my little flock with a 
season of spiritual refreshing. At this time her mind 
was aflected. Her views of sin were clear and strong, 
and her impressions of truth deep and lasting. But 
her views of a Savior's love and power were not as 
clear and, bright; and she hardly dared indulge the 
hope that she had received the forgiveness of sin, and 
passed from death to life. In this state of darkness 
and perplexity I found her on my return to my field of 
labor. She could never speak of herself without tears. 
A cloud, not altogether dark, but yet sufficient to ob- 
scure the light, seemed to dim her vision. Yet to her 
friends she was changed, greatly changed. She had lost 
her love of the gay world, had become constant in the 
private duties of religion, gave very marked evidence of 
a tender conscience, and earnestly sought, as the great 
object of desire, for witness of a real union with Christ. 
Long and tendeily her friends labored with her; but 
her mind was dark ; she was fearful of self-deception. 
She seemed, however, slowly to emerge from the cloud, 
when she removed from my parochial charge, and took 
up her residence in another town. 

During her absence at school she became acquainted 
with a young man who won her aflections, and whose 
ofier of marriage, with the consent of her friends, she 
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accepted. The course of their love ran smooth. They 
were well adapted to each other. Her gentle spirit, 
and timid, quiet disposition formed a delightful contrast 
to his more active and fearless temperament He 
watched her as the gardener watches the tenderest and 
choicest flower of his parterre, that the sun may not 
scorch, nor the rain drown it. The months rolled hap- 
pily on, till the day of their nuptials came. I never 
shall forget that scene. It is present now. The youth* 
ful grace of the bride ; so delicate in her form, so child- 
like in her features, as she stood before me that morn- 
ing to plight her troth to the man of her choice. Eve- 
ry prospect was fair. It was life's sunniest dream that 
opened before her. A father's blessing; a mother's 
warm prayer; a sister's fond kiss; a brother's cordial 
grreeting — all were hers. And the hand she pressed 
clasped hers in true faith ; and the vows she spake were 
answered by vows sincere as her own. There was no 
darkness in her sky. It was a morning without clouds ; 
and her face, though an anxious line might be faintly 
traced as she bade farewell to the home of her youth, 
told that hope was whispering peace to her soul. Nev- 
ei did I utter a warmer prayer than when I sought the 
Divine blessing on that fair young bride. And yet 
there was a shade of sadness on my heart; a secret, 
unbidden, unwelcome thought that these bright pros- 
pects were deceitful — these fair hopes delusive. 

I saw her afterward in her new home. She was 
happy there. Her mind had been relieved of its shades 
and gloom, so that she had united with the visible 
Church of Christ The lurking disease in her frame 
showed its existence there ; and several times, for weeks 
together, she was confined to her chamber. Her con- 
stitution at length sank under these repeated trials. 
During the last winter she kept house, an aged relative 
of her husband was an inmate of the family. He had 
been a minister, and was a spiritual, godly man. Un- 
der the infirmities of age and lingering disease he grad- 
ually failed till the time of his departure came In all 
his sickness, and in the last struggles, faith and hope 
were strong, and "his end was peace." During his 
protracted sufferings she had watched over him with 
unwearied kindness ; but the exhausting labor was too 
much for her feeble frame, and soon afler his death her 
husband took her on a long journey. They traveled 
among the mountains of New Hampshire. In the 
midst of this pure air and beautiful scenery her health 
and strength returned, and he hoped all would be well. 
But suddenly her old complaint seized her, and she was 
obliged to stop at a public house in the little village of 

L , where she remained, suffering most excruciating 

pain for several months. The village is beautiful and 
retired, and the kind-hearted people there did every 
thing in their power for the young stranger. Her hus- 
band remained with her; and her mother, at her earnest 
entreaty, repaired to the spot, and spent several of the 
last weeks with her. As soon as she could be removed, 
her husband carried her to her father's house, who, 
since her marriage, had removed to the city of B . 

I did not see her for several months. The family 



returned to the old mansion, and she came with them. 
She was feeble and emaciated; beautiful, indeed, but 
not as on the mom of her nuptials. The glow of 
health wsa fled, and every line of her countenance told 
of severe and protracted sufiering. Her mind was still 
often under a cloud. Many doubts as to her spiritual 
state agitated her; and rarely did she speak of herself 
without tears; but not a murmuring word fell firom her 
lips. She meekly bowed to the rod, and submissively 
drank of the cup her Father gave her. At times, she 
apparently revived. Her disorder, like all chronic dis- 
eases, assumed deceitful aspects; and with something 
of her former animation she mingled in the family cir- 
cle. In one of these favored seasons her husband car- 
ried her to a neighboring village to see an aged relative, 
and to enjoy a little change of scene and air. The 
ride apparently revived her spirits, and she appeared so 
much better, and so happy in the change of place, that 
her husband decided to leave her there a few weeks, 
while he attended to some business in a distant state. 
Soon, however, the deceitful symptoms changed into 
the indications of speedy death. I was summoned to 
her dying bed. It was a solemn scene: there were 
many trying circumstances; her husband and father 
were both absent, and she was from home. Yet she 
uttered no complaint; she desired only to bear patiently 
all God's allotments; and prayed only that he would 
give her clear evidence of his presence in the hour of 
need. I bowed by her bed in prayer, and she herself 
responded to the petition. The dark cloud was not 
wholly removed from her mind, yet she did not fear. 
She trusted, but desired more evidence that her trust 
was not in vain. After she had lost the power of ar- 
ticulating distinctly, save in broken sentences, she 
looked up to me, with an expression I can never forget, 
and whispered, "Did you say any thing 1" I an- 
swered, "No, I did not speak." "But I thought," 
replied she, "I heard some one say, the way is sure, 
the way is sure." "O yes," said I, "Christ is the 
way, sure and tried." She fell into a drowse, when 
she started, with the same bright expression on her 
pale, emaciated features. "I hear some one saying, 
' abkf able' " " O yes," said I, " Christ is able, and he 
is assuring you of his power over the great enemy." 
After a time she desired to be raised up. I sat at the 
head of the bed and supported her on my arm. The 
last struggle came; a dark and fearful struggle. A 
change overspread all her face. Her eye was upturned 
with an expression of deepest agony. Every line of 
her emaciated and pallid countenance was expressive 
of fear and prayer: and her clasped hands were raised, 
as if in earnest supplication. Suddenly her hands fell 
slowly and quietly on her bosom ; her eyes closed in 
peace; her whole countenance was calm; and as a 
wearied child, she fell asleep. I could not but read in 
these tokens her spiritual conflict She was passing 
the dark valley: heart and flesh failed: in fear and 
agony she lifted her eye and hand in prayer : the dying 
breath of supplication was heard, and the end was 
peace. The mourners had stood hushed amid the ago- 
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nies of that last moment; but now one whispered to 
another she is dead, and they wept aloud. 

There was one last hope wliich we cherished : it was 
that her husband might at least take one farewell look 
of her face before the grave hid it from his eye. The 
steamboat was hourly expected, and we fondly hoped 
he might come. I left the bed of death and passed out 
of the house to watch the approaching boat It was 
one of the loveliest days of summer. The house was 
beautifully situated on an elevated elope^ with a fine 
lawn in front, whiph gradually descended to the water. 
An amphitheatre of mountains in the rear seemed to 
hem in the little village, while before the house the 
broad bay, dotted with countless islands and whitened 
by canvass, lay like a sheet of silver inlaid with eme- 
rald and pearl, its sunny waters hardly ruffled by the 
summer zephyr that played across its surface. I thought 
how strange, that, amid so much beauty, death should 
be the universal lord, and sorrow the common heritage. 
And as I thought of the loved one, whose spirit had 
just parted from us, with a most soothing power rushed 
into my mind the words of another departed saint, "If 
earth be so beautiful, what must heaven be.*' 

The column of smoke, rising above the islands, told 
the boat's approach, and soon she rounded the point 
and landed her passengers at the wharf. I saw one 
leave the shore and pass rapidly toward the house. I 

was almost ready to exclaim, "It is Mr. .** His 

person and gait, to my anxious mind, resembled those 
of the husband, whose coming I so earnestly desired. 
I even went down to meet him, as he came upon the 
lawu in front of the house. But it was a stranger — 
and passing through the stile, he turned toward the vil- 
lage and disappeared. 

Our last hope was crushed, and with a sad heart we 
prepared for the last offices to the dead. The corpse 
was carried to her native village, and, in the absence of 
her husband and father, we consigned her to the grave. 
Men were mourners there, and we mourned for the liv- 
ing as well as the dead. 

Should the traveler, who passes trough our village, 
pause by the old deserted sanctuary at the entrance of 
the principal street^ and enter the rude burying-ground, 
his eye will fall on a large white marble tablet a few steps 
beyond the gate. A female figure, representing Hope 
leaning on an anchor, is carved at the top. Beneath 
may be read the name and age of her whose history I 
have thus briefly sketched, with the date of her death ; 
and below, an epitome of her life, in the brief and 
touching lamentation of the prophet, " Her sun is gone 
down while it was yet day." — Mother^ 8 Magazine. 



LIFE. 
Life is continually ravaged by invaders; one steals 
away an hour, and another a day; one conceals the 
robbery by hurrying us into business, another by lul- 
ling us with amusement : the depredation is continued 
through a thousand vicissitudes of tumult and tranquil- 
ity, till having lost all, we can lose no more. 
3 



SLEEPING APARTMENTS. 

"It must not be forgotten,*' remarks Hufeland, "that 
we spend a considerable portion of our lives in the bed- 
chamber, and, consequently, that its healthiness or un- 
healthiness cannot fail of having a very important in- 
fluence upon our physical well-being." 

Every one who is actuated by a due regard for health 
and real comfort, will consider an equal degree of atten- 
tion necessary in regard to the size, situation, tempera- 
ture and cleanliness of the room he occupies during 
the hours of repose, as his parlor, drawing-room, or 
any other apartment; and yet, how often do we find 
families crowded at night into obscure and confined 
chambers, of dimensions scarcely more ample than 
those of an old fashioned closet, while, perhaps, in 
most instances, the best rooms in the house will be set 
aside for the sole purpose of ostentatious display. 

It is all important that the largest and most lofty 
room upon the second floor, be appropriated for the 
sleeping apartment, and that it be fireely ventilated, 
during the day-time, at all seasons when the weather 
is not rainy, or otherwise very humid. There are few 
houses, the rooms of which are so situated as to render 
the latter impracticable ; and the influence of the prac- 
tice upon the health of inmates is too important to per- 
mit its being neglected firom any slight cause. 

A bed-chamber should be divested of all unnecessary 
furniture, and, unless of considerable size, should never 
contain more than one bed. There cannot be a more 
pernicious custom than that pursued in many families, 
of causing the children, more especially, 1o iltep in 
small apartments, with two or three beds crowded into 
the same room. 

It is scarcely necessary to observe, that cleanliness, 
in the most extensive signification of the term, is, if 
possible, even more necessary, in reference to the bed- 
chamber, than to almost any other apartment. 

The practice of sleeping in an apartment which is 
occupied during the day, is extremely improper. Per- 
fect cleanliness and a sufficient free ventilation cannot, 
under such circumstances, be preserved, especially du- 
ring cold weather; hence the atmosphere becomes con- 
stantly more vitiated, and altogether unfit for respira- 
tion. 

While too great a degree of caution cannot be ob- 
served to avoid sleeping in damp rooms, beds, or cloth- 
ing, the temperature of the bed-chamber should, if pos- 
sible, never be augmented, under Uie ordinary circum- 
stance of health, by artificial means. As this apart- 
ment is to be reserved solely for repose, a fire is never 
necessary, except, perhaps, during uncommonly severe 
weather; and even then the temperature ought not to 
exceed fifty degrees. 

A sleeping apartment, in which a large fire has been 
kept for several hours previous to the period of retiring 
to rest, may to many, at first view, present an appear- 
ance of the most perfect comfort; it is, however, at die 
same time a means of very efifectually enervating the 
system ; creating an increased susceptibility to the in- 
fluence of the cold, and thus opening the way to the 
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attack of aome seriooB diaeases, eapecially of the chest 
Happy may they esteem themaelves whose meana for- 
bid an indulgence in this species of luxury. 

A person accustomed to undress in a room without 
a fire, and to seek repose in a cold bed, will not expe- 
rience the least inconvenience, even in the severest 
weather. The natural heat of bis body will very speed- 
ily render him even more comfortably warm than the 
individual who sleeps in a heated apartment, and in a 
bed thus artificially warmed, and who will be extremely 
liable to a sensation of chilliness as soon as the artifi- 
cial heat is dissipated. But this is not all; the consti- 
tution of the former will be rendered more robust, and 
fkt less susceptible to the influence of atmospherical 
vicissitudes, than that of the latter. — Journal of Health. 



Original. 
THE BIRTH-DAY. 
The friends that gathered round, 

Upon that festal day. 
Had silently retired, 
Each one hia way; 
And she — alone — in meditative thought, 
Learned the sage lessons Retrospection taught. 

***Tis come again, and gone! 

My natal day is past ! 
How swiftly time has fled 
This side the lastl 
It seems as if each day still shorter grew, 
And months the years with swifter speed pursue. 

*< What good within the past 

Have I as yet achieved. 
Full worthy of the powers 
I have received? 
What act upon th' entablature of mind 
Which may not to oblivion be consigned 1 

^ And now before me spreads 
The future's bright array — 
The pencilings of blisa^ 
In prospects gay — 
And Hope herself the gilded path adorns, 
And strews with flowers a way beset with thorns. 

<' Yet those who've trod life's path. 

Declare those flowers will fade 
Before my hands can reach 
The sweets displayed — 
Or while I grasp the quick decaying bloom. 
The treacherous thorns the happiness consume. 

«But yet there is a way 

Where liie*s pure joys increase— . 
A way of pleasantness — 
A path of peace. 
The flowers which in that lovely path abound, 
Immortal bloom — are ever fadeless found. 

" Within a narrow vale 
Begins ito beauteoua couiae, 



Ascending all the way 

Toward heaven its source. 
Before the throne of wisdom increate 
Its bright alluring visions terminate. 

"That path henceforth be mine- 
Its course will I pursue. 
With joyous Hope my guide, 
Till heaven I view. 
Where on its beauteous, ever vernal plain, 
The flowers and firuit of pristine bliss remain. 

<'Be it my future aim, 

As days life*s scenes renew. 
To do those deeds I may 
With joy review — 
To live for something worthy of a mind 
Immortal in its being — unconfined.' 



n 



Upon the battlements 

Which guard th' imperial dome, 
I watched the smile of those 
Returning home ; 
And heard the joyous hail by angels given 
As each was welcomed to the courts of heav'n. 

Among that happy throng 

Was one to me well known ; 
Whose blissful countenance 
Irradiant shone^ 
A seraph in the happy realms above. 
Where all is holy peace and perfect love. 

I gazed upon that form, 

And felt a kindred glow — 
Perfection's charm was there, 
Though bom below; 
For she who early trod the ways of truthf 
Was crowned in glory with unfading youth, 

G. W. 



ARARAT. 
Ths torrents cease, the waves retreat, 

The trembling dove finds rest; 
The terrors of the Lord abate, 

His mercies stand confesL 

Full qn the troubled deep no more 
The patriarch bends his eye; 

Calmly he waits, in heaven's own hour, 
The promis'd sign on high. 

And lo I to his astonished view 

That airy pledge is given. 
Dyed in each bright ethereal hue. 

Resplendent in the heav'n. 

# 

But O ! what boon more precious far 
Does God*s rich bounty yield — 

The glorious light of Bethlehem's star 
Salvation has reveal'd. 
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Original. 
VOICES OF NATURE. 

BT J. 6. BLAIR. 

" O, Nature ! what art thou ?— a mighty Ijrre, 
Whose strings are swept by an angel choir; 
Whose music attuned by a hand divine. 
Thrills a chord in each bosom responsive to thine, 
And whose gentler strains as it softly swells, 
Soothes many a bosom where sadness dwells, 
While the joyous and happy, the youthful and gay, 
Pluck the flowers from thy garland, and speed on their way." 

Miss M. Davidson. 

Amid the unnumbered blessings by Twhich a merci- 
ful Creator seeks to lure human nature from its way- 
ward folly, none appeals to the heart with more win- 
ning eloquence than the beauty of external nature. 
Gift of the Beneficent, who maketh his sun to rise on 
the evil and on the good, and sendeth rain on the just 
and the unjust, the eloquence of nature, like all the 
most precious gifts of Heaven, is a fountain of happi- 
ness open to all — free to the peasant and the prince. 
Few seem to be aware how large a portion of enjoy- 
ment they owe to the loveliness by which they are sur- 
rounded. How often is feverish passion calmed, the 
spirit beguiled from its ceaseless broodings over sor- 
rows, the iron grasp of despair loosened from the heart ! 
and yet we forget to thank the kindly influence which 
has fallen like dew upon our spirits, reviving the faded 
blossoms of peace and hope. The soul is wrought 
upon by that serene, unsorrowing beauty, like a harp 
swept by an invisible power — the music of unconscious 
joy is called forth, but no eye beholds the hand which 
sweeps the strings. Yet to those who walk amid its 
wonders with hearts open to instruction, the universe 
is a magnificent temple, for ever filled with sweet wan- 
dering voices — oracles from nature^s holy of holies. 
Every leaf is pervaded with the mysterious principles 
of life and loveliness — every flower or blade of grass is 
inscribed with eternal truth. Not alone by those things 
whidi have a voice amid the melodies of nature — old 
ocean battling with his rocks — the howling storm, with 
its terrible clarion, that seems summoning the spirits 
of darkness to hurl the universe back to its ancient 
chaos — ^the anger of the awakening earthquake — ^the 
crash of the thunderbolt — no, nor by the softer voice 
of the wind amid summer leaves — nor the rill nursing 
the violet and gentian in the dim forest heart — not by 
these alone is the spirit of man awakened to lofty 
thought, or soothed to that, repose which refreshes it to 
struggle once more with the ills of life. Who but has 
looked upon the softened beauty of earth, perhaps when 
the last golden hue of evening fell on the mountain 
peaks, till be felt his heart overflowing with some such 
joy as the dwellers of paradise might have felt when 
the gleaming wings and glorious brow of some angel 
visitant lit their glades ! Who but has stood beneath 
the starry dome of midnight, till he could almost fancy 
that he heard around him the anthems of those millions 
of spiritual beings ** who walk the earth unseen, both 

when we wake and when we sleep !" 
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The glad awakening smile of morning too— there 
throbs in the wide world no heart which does not feel 
its influence ; from childhood, whose life is all one hymn 
of joyous thankfulness, to old age, that lifts the cover- 
ing from his snowy locks, and blesses God that he yet 
lives, if but to behold the joy of this bright and breath- 
ing world. What wonder that the awe-struck &ncj 
of the Greek, as he looked upon the peak of the inac- 
cessible mountain, pictured the dwelling of the thon- 
derer above the clifls, and gave a genius to each mur- 
muring shade — a guardian dweller to each woodland 
fountain ! He did but give a local habitation and a 
name to the deep and varied feelings called forth in 
every heart by the changing aspects of nature — to that 
indescribable something which speaks from the gran- 
deur of the lovelier earth — to that majestic sweetness in 
the smile of creation which pencil could never show, 
though dipped in hues such as tint the sun-set cloud ; nor 
poetry describe, though the poet were a seraph. What 
human voice can elevate the soul like the silent glory 
of the eternal hills 1 What so lull its feverish passions 
as the dewy breath of eventide 1 What speak of infi- 
nite wisdom and love like the seasons walking their 
perpetual roimd in ever-vaiying beauty 1 Eloquence ! 
God has not left it to human tongues to declare his 
glory. His anger speaks in the tempest, purifying 
while it desolates — his serene and all-embracing love 
in the bending firmament — ^his wisdom, his power, his 
benevolence in the minutest work of his hand. He 
has written King of kings in the high places of earth, 
the mountains, and the heavens; and Father in the 
delicate tracery of every leaf— the delicate chalice of 
every blossom. Nature! daughter of the Eternal! 
whatever may be the jarring of man's evil passions, 
thou hast no discord! — ^thy realm for ever resounds 
with lofty melodies, which come to the heart amid the 
battle of contending passions like music amid the 
pauses of the storm. 

Voices of praise in heaven ! from mountain streams, 

Leaping with songs of victory to the sea, 

To the low welling of a forest spring— 

From 'neath some old oak's root— from thundering pines, 

That bend reluctant to the tempest's wing, 

To the low hymn of summer boughs at eve, 

Murmuring like prayer— a ceaseless melody ; 

Ay ! on the far and everlasting hills. 

Or the blue desert of the chiming waves. 

Or by the fountain flashing in the glade, 

Hath gentle Nature loftier, tenderer strains 

Than ever echoed to a human hand. 

Come in the early summer time, when eve 

Rests like a glory on the moimtain peaks— 

Come to the air, and be thy heart at peace. 

To meet the sunshine of rejoicing earth. 

A fairy shout breaks forth from all the streams. 

Those happy spirits of the leafy vale, 

Wandering and singing ever; and from heaven. 

With sunny azure on their flashing wings. 

Myriads of birds give back a glad reply. 

Meanwhile a vesper song the ancient woods 

With solemn sweetness wake, like ocean's waves, 

When from the tempest murmuring to their rest, 

And youth's wild heart long lost in folly's mass, 

And manhood weary with his noon-day toil, 
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Pause in their vain career, and softened give 
The welcome offering of repentant )ove. 

Tet hast thou fearful voices, lovely earth I 

When summer skies are bluest, and all hearts 

Are calm and glad, and fondly dream of peace. 

Whence the wild fear that blanches every lip, 

And to the heart sends back the dancing blood 1 

From his long slumber in the halls of nightr- 

The darksome caves of earth— the earthquake springs, 

On the strong pillar lays his giant hand, 

And shakes the eternal mountains to their base, 

While the low murmur of his sullen wrath, 

With note terrific, strikes all human ears. 

With thunder crash vast cities prostrate fall— 

The mountains groan— dread numbs each human pulse, 

And from a voice more terrible than this 

Old ocean flies in fear! 

When wintry winds 
Wild sporting laugh through winter's starry vault, 
Joyful their voices as the summer bird's ; 
But when the midnight tempest in his car 
Rides o'er the icy hills, and through the sky 
Shriek the wild spirits like a demon band. 
Young hearts beat wildly By the cottage hearth, 
I'he widow sitting with her little ones, 
Hears the wild music of the blast, and deems 
The voice some wanderer's, dying on the waste, 
And sick with terror bows her head and prays— 
Shield him, O, God ! 

And thou, O, ocean ! playmate of the storm ! 

When shout thy billows with the shouting winds. 

Who hath a voice like thine ? With sinking heart 

The fearful wanderer looks along thy waves. 

And sees thee sporting with the giant rocks 

That wear thy wreaths and foam, and hears his dirge 

In the wild shouting of the reckless song. 

Anon thou smoothest thy brow, and with a song 

Of mournful sweetness murmurest through thy caves. 

Or with soft music, and the kiss of peace, 

Greetest the sunny shore, and brightly smil'st. 

Organ of nature ! whence thy ceaseless roll 1 

Why chafe thy waves for ever with thy rocks 1 

Mourn'st thou the ravage of thy tameless wrath, 

Or sing'st thy fearful triumph, when of old 

Thy billows foamed amid the mountain tops, 

And freed the green earth from her sinful lord % 

Loud roared the waters, 'mid the mountain caves 

Echoed thy mighty rocks, while far above. 

Lost in the thunders of the ceaseless storm. 

Screamed the wild birds, and screaming fell, unheard ; 

For louder, wilder than the howling wind. 

Or the mad dashing of an unchained deep. 

Despair's last cry went pealing up to heaven. 

So on her pathway, through the azure fields. 

Amid her radiant sisters of the sky. 

Walks this fair earth, with music— near her hills, 

On lofty message bent, the seraph bands 

Pause on the wing to list the choral hymn. 

And raptured mortal, in a ruined sphere. 

To hear a song so like the songs of heaven. 



Simplicity, the fairest flower 
That once in Eden grew, 

Ere Adam felt the tempter*8 power, 
Or good and evil knew. 

But re-implanted now in souls 

Where heavenly graces shine, 
Their every motion she controls 
With energy divine. 
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I SAW him sinking day hy day, 

Beneath the stern destroyer's finger — 
I watched the sadness of decay 

Which o'er his form began to linger — 
I marked his eye, which on my sight 

So oft had burst with heavenly beaming — 
I saw it change — its gentle light 

Was lost in agony's wild gleaming ! 

I marked his voice, whose sweetest tone, 

Of love, to mo was always thrilling; 
It changed — grew fainter, 'till 'twas gone — 

My heart its mournful echo filling ! 
I could not see him die ! but, then, 

I kneel'd beside him when he slumbered 
The sleep from which none wake again, 

'Till earth's mysterious hours are numbered ! 

I scarce could look upon his face — 

Disease had altered so each feature 
I found not one familiar trace 

Of all that formed and graced the creature! 
I could not bear to see him laid 

Within his last and lonely dwelling ! 
I murmured that the God who made 

Saved not from darkness so appalling 
One lov'd so well! but on they bore him; 
And soon the heavy earth closed o'er him ! 

Weeks, months, even years, have swiftly past, 
Since in that far off tomb they laid him; 

But, O, his form, his eye, his voice, 
Are in the cells of memory cherished 

As fragments from the wreck of joys. 
Which on the sea of life have perished ! 

How oft beside his grave I sat, ^ 

And wept, when none but God was seeing; 
Tears, both of grief and joy, befit 

The shrine such precious dust concealing^ 
Grief that his spirit pass'd so soon, 

And left my heart in sorrow pining — 
Joy that in worlds beyond the tomb 

With lustre brighter far 'tis shining ! 



Would any at their Lord's command 
Fly from themselves and sin? 

His loving arms wide open stand 
To take the outcasts in. 

Would any fly to cooling streams, 

Or in a shelter run, 
To hide them from the scorching beams 

Of tribulation's sun? 

In Jesus happily conjoined. 

Let none his aid refuse : 
A fountain and a rock we find 

For weaiy pilgrims' use. 
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MRS. FLETCHER. 

The following testimonj to the excellent Christian character 
of Mrs. Fletcher is from Mrs. Hawkes, a lady who was an hon- 
ored member of Mr. Cecil's Church, and a bright and shining 
light amongst the female Christians of her day. It is found in 
the " Life and Correspondence of Mrs. Hawlzes," a book which 
should be in the hands of all our readers.— £d. 

Mrs. Jones and myBelf set out for Madeley, Thurs- 
day, May 15, 1794. We had a pleasant drive, but 
lost much time on the road, for which we sufifered. 
We reached the house of that honorable Christian, 
Mrs. Fletcher, about five o'clock. My spirit was awed 
and humbled, not only by the noble character of Mrs. 
F., but by the recollection of the sacred roof under which 
I was. I would gladly have taken my seat at the thresh- 
hold of the door, for I felt unworthy to advance any fur- 
ther. But I was soon made to forget my wretched self, 
my attention being turned to better subjects. While in 
converse with Mrs. Fletcher, I felt that sacred influence 
which I desire ever to feel. Glory be to our adorable 
Savior, he condescended to be present with us; and 
my soul found it a refreshing season. Here indeed the 
Sun of Righteousness has arisen, and seems to shine 
continually. Here the Lord giveth rain in its season, 
and the souls of the inhabitants are like a well-watered 
garden, and like a spring of water, whose waters fail 
not Here is a Christian indeed. Alas! what am 11 
what have I been doing? Surely no more than slum- 
bering, creeping, dragging on in my heavenly journey. 
Lord, in mercy speak unto me, that I may go forward ; 
and let me run the race set before me. 

The first remark Mrs. Fletcher made, was on the 
shortness of her breath, occasioned by a complaint from 
which she had long suffered. With an animated coun- 
tenance she said, " She oflen thought death could not 
be far distant. Sometime since," she added, " I had a 
dangerous illness, which my friends expected would 
carry me ofi^ and I began to rejoice in the belief that it 
was my Lord's will I should speedily join my dear 
friends in heaven. But my disorder taking an unex- 
pected turn, I perceived my time of release was not to 
be yet, butvthat God would have me live a little longei ; 
and blessed be his name, I found I had no choice; I 
could equally embrace his will either for life or death. 
I felt the will of my Gt)d like unto a soft pillow, upon 
which I could lie down, and find rest and safety in all 
circumstances. O, it is a blessed thing to sink into the 
will of God in all things ! Absolute resignation to the 
Divine will, baffles a thousand temptations; and confi- 
dence in our Savior, carries us sweetly through a thous- 
and trials. I find it good to be in the balance, awfully 
weighed every day, for life or death." 

She then gave us a wonderfiil and pleasing account 
of the Rev. Melville Home, and read a letter with a his- 
tory of his voyage to the New Settlement — the storms 
and dangers he and his wife encountered, and how as- 
tonishingly they were preserved from any thing like re- 
pining, or questioning the goodness and mercy of God, 
or his own call of duty in the course he was taking, 
3 



notwithstanding the opposition he experienced. They 
had both given themselves up for lost, expecting the 
next returning billow to have sunk the ship; and they 
were waiting and looking for death, not only with com- 
posure, but in a spirit of r^oicing : a strong evidence 
of great faith, especially when aU the circumstances 
were considered. "Who is among you that feareth 
the Lord, that obeyeth the voice of his servant, that 
walkcth in darkness, and hath no light? Let him trust 
in the name of the Lord, and stay upon his God." 
Mrs. F. remarked, "Then is faith the strongest, when 
it can lay Jiold on God at the time every thing seems to 
go against us; when the way is hedged up with thorns, 
or, as Habakkuk expresses it, * although the fig-tree 
shall not blossom.' Lord increase my faith !" 

Speaking of the diseases of my own heart, she re- 
plied, "Come to Jesus!" adding, "I feel sometimes as 
though all I had to say to every body was. Come to 
Jesus! dont be kept back; if you feel yon have done 
amiss, and have received wounds, where can you go 
but to Jesus? He has every thing to give that you 
can want In every circumstance, in every situation, 
come freely to your Savior!" But my treacherous 
memory will not retain the encouraging, inviting, per- 
suasive expressions she here made use of. O, Thou, 
who alone teachest to profit, write them upon my heart, 
and bring them to my remembrance when they will be 
most useful. 

After our dear Mrs. Fletcher had prayed with us, we 
parted. Three such hours I have not spent for a long 
season. I esteem this interview as one of my choicest 
favors. O that I may be the better for it ! 

Among; other things she related a dream which had 
been made useful to one who had grown negligent and 
slothful in the ways of God. 

Went to the Dale to sleep. A most beautiful and 
enchanting place, abounding with the wonders of 
nature : but no sight in this world can be half so ani- 
mating and astonishing, or so beautiful, as that of a 
true Christian — a new creature — an image of him in 
whom all the nations of the earth are blessed ; a proof 
of what Divine grace can do. 



AFFLICTION. 
Detotion, like fire in frosty weather, bums hot- 
test in afiiiction. With the ark of Noah, the higher 
we are tossed with its flood the nearer we mount 
toward heaven. When the waters of the flood came 
upon the face of the earth, down went stately tur- 
rets and towers ; but as the waters rose, the ark rose 
still higher and higher. In like sort, when, the wa- 
ters of afiiiction arise, down goes the pride of life, 
the lust of the eyes, and the vanities of the world. 
But the ark of the soul ariseth as these waters arise, 
and that higher and higher, even nearer and nearer 
to heaven. O, admirable use of afiiiction ! health from 
a wound! cure firom a disease; out of grief, joy; gain 
out of loss; out of infirmity, strength; out of sin, 
holiness ; out of death, life. 
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MILLERISM. 

MiLLXBisw, in one aspect or another, seems to be 
the engrossing subject of the day. We do not pretend 
to pronounce judgment upon Mr. Miller's system — to 
do which would require both erudition and sanctity. 
Sanctity, we say; for what head-way shall a controver- 
sialist hope to make, if he come not to the handling of 
divine things with a clean, pure (purified) heart — a 
heart free from all other motive than that of searching 
out and defending God's truth 1 Yet many affect to 
treat this question, not as suiting the holiness due 
to the subjectpmatter, but according to their own 
ideas of the derision which is due to the author of the 
system. And in doing this they are themselves in dan- 
ger of committing the very fault they would rebuke in 
him. Whether or not Mr. Miller is mistaken in his 
calculations and his views, we suppose that at least 
there might be accorded to him the merit of sincerity, 
and that the ignominious epithet of '^imposter" might 
be withheld. 

Mr. M. is no longer a young man; and he is known 
to have lived a sober, truthful, God-seeking life. Neith- 
er is he of a visionary turn, but one whose only excite- 
ment has been in the speculation now in hand — a man 
whose sobriety of temper, and humble views of this life, 
should defend him from the imputation of vain glory or 
self-seeking in the present instance. And it may be 
observed, amongst the many who condemn him, thous- 
ands may be found who go no deeper into the subject 
than to pronounce against him, because his system ac- 
cords not with their idea of what is probable. The 
probable with them is the usual; and could they divest 
themselves of their self-vanity, they might find that they 
could give no reason for "the belief that is in them'* — 
at least none from authority. 

For ourself we think it not good to speculate in 
holy things, lest Innovations should come— lest that 
which is pulled apart shall not be made again to ad- 
here ; but we would say that, where it does take place, 
the affirmative of the question, the taking up for the 
consummation looked to, always impresses us with 
more respect than the opposite or negative side — ^the 
abrogation, as it were, of holy things. Many, too, who 
study religion not at all, have yet the self-sufficiency to 
pronounce against certain views of it, as set forth by 
others. They reflect not that their own belief is of the 
world's ideas, without a creed of any sort to sustain 
their one-sided philosophy. Such, we think, should 
have the modesty to refrain fi-om censure. Others 
again might be told that it is more creditable to be anx- 
ious about religion, though liable to some mistake, than 
not to be engaged upon the subject at all. 

Mr. Miller, though not a learned man in the general 
sense of the word, is, we hear, a deep searcher of the 
Scriptures — an earnest seeker after the truth. But, 
apart from this, his system is denounced as being of 
disastrous tendency, as shown in the " madness of the 
people." Of old time, were they not mad, not because 
they had too much, but too little religion 1 If Mr. M. 



is only revealing the truths (and an able Biblical 8chol« 
ar* has said no one has yet refuted him) of Scripture, 
why this effect impi^^ to him ? If he goes by author- 
ity, that authority is the ground of all its consequences. 
If not, (we speak with reverence,) why should a man 
speak louder than God to the people? Is it not good 
that the slothful should be aroused and awakened! 
And if in getting thus far on their way they make ab- 
surd demonstrations, does it prove any thing else than 
that these unfortunate people are awkward at religion, 
that they misapprehend its spirit, and that their mis- 
takes are in consequence of their not having been 
early enough instructed in the right way? Having 
been regardless of the subject perhaps all their days, 
they have now become excited, through their fears, at 
a date of life when the accumulation of sin is heavy 
upon them— especially this sin of omission — and in 
taking up their belief they are counseled by their 
natural fears, and by their worldly habits of thinking; 
and they look to the doctrine of retribution rather than 
to the remidy proposed. The Christian atonement 
seems impossible to the selfish, resentful, unregenerate 
spirit of humanity ; and as babes in grace, they have 
taken at once too strong aliment for them — it is more 
than they can bear. 

Some cases of insanity have occuned — some few 
resulting even in death, it is said, in consequence of 
Mr. M.'s predictions; but if rightly understood, instead 
of oversetting the mind, it had been steadied by relig- 
ion. Had the same persons been as apt to believe 
" Moses and the prophets," perhaps it had not so hap- 
pened. Yet Mr. M. pretends to be neither prophet nor 
seer, but only to interpret Scripture readings. And we 
think it a misnomer that his versions are called pr^ 
dictions. 

It may be observed that in all great movements there 
occur some instances of sacrifice. Perhaps these in- 
stances mark the leaven of humanity in the principle. 
*'The old Romans had no triumph without a victim/* 
and in the ancient day, even the rites of religion claim- 
ed their libation of blood. In the present case it would 
seem harsh to plead necessity. We respect the sorrow 
of survivors. But to others we might say, is it not 
better to have "died" in "the faith," than to have lived 
without it? and in these instances such seemed the 
alternative. But these persons were probably predis- 
posed to iijisanity, and any strong exciting cause would 
have produced the same efifect Yet had these unfor- 
tunate persons, as we have said, been regularly trained 
to religion frnm infancy — in the compliances required — 
it surely had not been a startling subject to them — ^it 
surely had sustained them, under all and every thing to 
which they were liable. 

The question, then, is, can Mr. M. be fidrly blamed 
for the disorders and deaths that have occurred in con- 
sequence of his preaching? That it was a necessary 
consequence to such as suffered, does not, we think, 
throw any guilt upon Mr. M. — he certainly never cal- 

* Dr. Breckenrldge. 
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calated or desired such an event In cases of physical 
life, Diillions die of predisposing causes, as soon as the 
exciting principle is presented. This is the course of 
nature. Now, religious teaching is intended and be- 
lieved by all to be of healing tendency ; and we repeat 
that we believe it is of an unsound idiosyncrasy that 
these cases have occurred ; and if other causes of alarm 
had been as great, no doubt the catastrophe had been 
the same. 

But why is the alarm so g^catl Events, preternatu- 
ral, have been presented, it is true ; but could Mr. M. 
make the case stronger than it should be by authority 1 
He has admonished to repentance and preparation. 
The coming of our Savior upon earth in person were 
indeed an advent to be looked to with a holy dread — 
with tremors of the heart; but to his ransomed, with 
fullness of joy ; and Mr. M. has told his hearers that it 
is in their will to be of i/iese. The alarm, we think, 
is so great by sympathy more than by any other extra- 
ordinary cause ; for where is the great difference to the 
dying? We read weekly in the columns of the "Ad- 
vocate," and other papers, of those who have^^we be- 
lieve their testimony — that they have a foretaste of the 
beatitude awaiting them. We believe the " Comforter " 
was with them — we believe they were hastening to the 
judgment — and ihei/ each one believed it! And where 
is the very great difference of Mr. Miller's statement? 
He tells us that Chnst is to come — that the world shall 
be at an end — that the judgment is looked for — that 
the congregated world shall see and be seen of each 
other — and that we shall be called to our final doom ! 
But he says that this shall be instant — that it is even 
now at hand • What then ? may not all look for death 
at any instant of time? and will not that time be to 
them the end of the world ? Must they not then ex- 
pect the judgment? and will they not then see all the 
dead that slept ? 

True, by his statement there is one manifest differ- 
ence. But it should seem not fearful, but comforting ; 
for the nations of the earth assembled shall be of the 
living as well as of the dead, and some of the milleni- 
al saints should be of our own familiar friends; and 
by the strong bond of human sympathy our natural 
hearts should be sustained. After the manner of ac- 
customed reliance should our terrors be soothed, mod- 
erated, divided. Afler all, if we put our trust in God, 
will he not teach us, even at such a moment, that our 
terrors are of the flesh — that presently he will deliver 
us from them, and give us to the participation of a 
faith that shall endure for ever ? Even such a crisis is 
the hour of death to every one who departs in hope 
quietly out of the world ; and we would suppose it 
must by all be deemed less terrible to be amidst accus- 
tomed friends, sharing at once the general doom, than 
to go, as we do, and as we must, abne — all our ties of 
earth dissevered^-on our journey through the dark 
valley of the shadow of death ; for still 

"On some fond breasi the paning soul relies." 
Yet so awful, so lothftA to nature are the rending 
asunder all the charities of our being, that were the 
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decree not enforced by neteasity, nothing could recon- 
cile us to it Every one will allow that the loneliness 
of death is its most terrific feature, (in regard to itself 
alone.) But even for this has the divine economy pre- 
pared for us a way, and a eompanion — the comforter 
and the healer, Christ, and God, our salvation ; and the 
woe of loneliness is left to warn us to our safety. It 
is to these terms that Mr. Miller's statement would 
draw our attention. Allowing even that he has made 
some chronological or arithmetical mistakes, yet he has 
made no essential mistake. His doctrine is sound — 
squaring not perhaps with the convertible term " ortho- 
doxy," but grounded in the unchangeable truth of the 
Scriptures. 

It may be remarked that cotemporaneously with Mr. 
Miller's system there has happened several events of 
uncommon occurrence, which would seem to point his 
predictions, yet, if seen apart from them, had, perhape, 
had no effect upon the persons now most frightened by 
them. It might rather be said that his predictions point- 
ed attention to them, than that they have illustrated his 
preaching. Of being frightened, we once heard an 
individual (a plain farmer he was) make the striking 
observation, that "afler all, one that claimed to be a 
human, (that was his phraseology,) ought not to be 
afeard of any thing." And we believe there is much 
in exerting the powers of our own soul, which, with 
pious submission to God, may be found sufficient for 
us. We ought to believe that, "As our day is, so our 
strength shall be." 

Mr. M. is, we hear, a plain, unambitious, poor man — 
radically poor — one that intends, in apostolic wisdom, 
never to be rich. He states, in a publication, that he 
owns a farm which sufBces for the support of his fam- 
ily. And his disinterestedness is tested by the circum- 
stance of his having expended about two thousand 
dollars from his small means in the "cause" which he 
believes. That he has no ecclesiastical alliances proves 
the simplicity of his " scheme." 

Never having seen the man, nor yet thinking with 
him in particulars, we yet believe that he is single- 
hearted ; and we are surprised that his method, which 
we allow to be ultra, should yet be wholly repudiated 
of good. 

Controversy is said to be the life of the Church, 
winnowing the chaff from the grain ; if so, his preach- 
ing may excite to other preaching, and good may come 
out of the extraordinary movement Many there be 
who cannot be reached by common causes, and such 
may here be addressed. Some must have an alarm 
bell to warn them to church. And surely all allow 
that the world is now very bad, and the means that 
may make some better should not be despised. Surely, 
those who think that punishment and retribution are 
now at hand, will be more apt to cherish neighborly 
charity, to depart from iniquity, and to " flee from the 
wrath to come." And thus doing, if they behold not 
the millenium, which they so earnestly desire to see, 
they may do a much greater thing, namely, assist in 
producing it B, 
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L Y D I A-; 

OR THX FIRST XUROFXAZT GOITVXRT. 

" And a certain woman named Lydia, a teller of purple of 
the city of Thyatira, which worshiped God, heard us ; whose 
heart the Lord opened, that she attended unto the things which 
were spoken of Paul.'* 

A GREAT proportion of the apostolical ministry was 
bestowed upon populous towns and great cities. These 
were centres of influence, giving character to the sur- 
rounding population ; and their possession, by the sol- 
diers of the cross, became highly important in subduing 
the nations to Christ. Guided by the wisdom, and 
strengthened by the power, which is from above, the 
apostles and their associates, preaching Jesus and the 
resurrection, fearlessly planted the banners of the 
bleeding Lamb in the Holy City — on the citadels of the 
Cssars — at the Areopagus of Athens — in voluptuous 
Corinth, and eve.n the strong holds of idolatry at Eph- 
esus. Obedient to the heavenly vision, Paul, and his 
companions in travel, loosing from Troas, in Mysia, 
launched on the blue waters of the ^gean sea, bearing 
the glad tidings of salvation to the city of Pbilippi. 
These were the pioneers, and this the introduction of 
the everlasting Gospel to Europe. Never was the 
classic ^gean traversed by such a distinguished em- 
bassy. These ambassadors of the King of kings, ma- 
king no ostentatious display, with the humility and 
self-sacrificing spirit of their divine Master, bear the 
white flag of truce — the offer of salvation to the teem- 
ing millions of Europe. The frail bark lands on the 
■bores of Macedonia, and these servants of the living 
God find the field of their future labors lying in the 
▼alley and shadow of death, degraded by idolatry, 
superstition, and vain philosophy. All around them 
was moral desolation and spiritual death. Altars stained 
with human gcre were to be demolished, immeasurable 
realms of darkness to be enlightened, and every modi- 
fication of evil intrenched in the prejudice and de- 
pravity of the human heart to be assailed With a 
keen vision, the stupendous enterprise is surveyed in 
all its bearings; but these heralds of redemption, 
strangers in a heathen city, feel no misgivings of 
heart Nothing daunted by the magnitude and diffi- 
culties of the work, they enter the|City of PhilippL 
No Christian salutations welcomed their arrival— no 
door of hospitality was opened for their reception — no 
voice of kind encouragement sounded in their ears. 
But that invisible power — that arm of omnipotence 
which had sustained them in Asia was with them in 
Europe— they knew it, and they were strong in the 
Lord, and in the power of his might. Ordinary trav- 
elers, visiting this renowned city, would have gazed 
upon its greatness and grandeur; but Paul and his 
fellow itinerants, filled with the Holy Ghost and love 
for immortal souls, had higher and nobler objects of at- 
tention. They sought an opportunity to attack the 
ramparts of sin with weapons which were not carnal, 
and it soon was found. 



As the Sabbath sun gleamed in beams of silvery 
brightness on the beautiful waters of the ^gean, they 
withdrew from the crowded city; for there was no 
Sabbath, no sanctuary there. They walk on the banks 
of the Strymos; and here, by the river side, in sweet 
solitude and silence, they find, of Jewish Proseucha, a 
place for prayer. In this Gentile city the Jews had no 
synagogue, no place to worship the God of their 
fathers, but this retired and humble place, where prayer 
was wont to be made. As these Christian missionaries 
approach the hallowed spot, and behold the devout 
worshipers, joy and thanksgiving fill their hearts. 
With emotions which the faithful ambassadors of 
Christ alone can feel and appreciate, they enter the 
Proseucha, sit down, and Paul preaches unto the wo- 
men that resorted thither. The discription of the 
auditory is highly honorable to female piety, and will 
ever remain an interesting monument of the spirit- 
uality of the female character, formed in the mold 
of everlasting truth. Alas! the sons of Jacob were 
not there offering their heart-felt devotions to God. 
The enchantments of pleasure, or the shrines of mam- 
mon, secured their oblations. But his pious daughters, 
more faithful and devotional, were at the altar paying 
their vows, and adoring the God of Israel. 

This was the first sermon ever preached in Europe-^ 
the great apostle to the Gentiles the preacher, and 
females the audience. The truth of God was not pow- 
erless. The subject of bis discourse is not stated ; but 
we are not left to mere conjectures, for this eminent 
preacher knew nothing among dying sinners, save 
Christ and him crucified. The cross, and its hum- 
bling, but soul-saving doctrines, was his theme ; and 
its heart-conquering influence was salvation to the soul 
of Lydis, and doubtless to many more. This first 
convert in Europe is minutely described. Her name 
is given ; and how honored to have her name written 
in the book of God, so that wherever the sacred Scrip- 
tures are read, there shall her history and character be 
known. The name of Cleopatra is known to a few, 
compared with the name of Lydia. And more hon- 
1 ored still, it is written on the imperishable tablets Of 
I the book of life — ^her record is on high. Her worldly 
business is mentioned — she was a seller of purple, 
either of the dye itself, or of articles already colored. 
Her industry is recorded to her honor, and to show us 
that a diligent attention to business is not incompatible 
with the claims and duties of religion. She was none 
of those described by the apostle, *<who learn to be 
idle, and not only idle, but tattlers also, and busy-bodies, 
speaking things that they ought not" In connection 
with her calling, amidst its toils and perplexities, she 
had a heart, and therefore found time to worship God. 
Religion is not an enemy, but a tried friend to the 
honorable pursuits of life. Piety, the most enlightened 
and elevated, is not inconsistent with the obligations 
we owe to ourselves and the work! ; it nerves the heart, 
and strengthens the hand to discharge feithfully the 
most arduous and important duties of public and pri- 
vate life. Religion throws no obstacle in the career 
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of virtaons ambition, to secure honor and distinction ; 
it retards not the progress of mind, in its development 
and culture. The religion of Lady Gray did not cripple 
her ener8:ies in the pursuit of literature. The godliness 
of Mrs, Rogers did not disqualify her for household and 
family duties. Nor did the eminent piety of Mrs. He- 
mans clip the wings of a lofty and chaste imagination ; 
it quenched not the poetic fires of her souU hut it made 
her a model of human excellence. 

Before her conversion she worshiped God according 
to the knowledge she possessed ; but she was a stranger 
to Jesus and his salvation — to hopes renewed, and sins 
forgiven. She knew not her exposedness to eternal 
death, and the rebellion of her heart against God and 
his holy law. How could she realize her need of that 
faith that justifies the guilty and sanctifies the vile, 
till a feeling sense of her guilt and sin should flash 
conviction on her mind 1 Her conversion is concisely 
described. The author of this great work was the 
Lord — the power exerted was divine. The same hand 
that laid the foundations of the earth, that gave the 
sea its bounds, that holds vast worlds trembling on his 
arm, knocks at the door of the sinner's heart The 
salvation of the soul from sin demonstrates, in itself, 
that its author is God« Who else could be just, and 
justify the sinner 1 

The instrumentality employed in the conversion of 
Lydia was Paul. Under the burning eloquence of this 
Gospel preacher, relating the story of Calvary, direct- 
ing ruined sinners to the Lamb of God that taketh 
away the sins of the world, her heart melted, its bars 
were removed, its portals opened that Jesus might be 
enthroned. How various and dissimilar are the ways 
of God in opening the hearts of sinners. Paul's was 
riven as by a livid lightning^-a thunderbolt opened the 
heart of the blaspheming persecutor ; but the heart of 
the devout Lydia was opened as the rose bud, developed 
in the genial breath of spring. In opening human 
hearts buried and intrenched in sin, God employs 
means adapted to the peculiar circumstances and char- 
acteristics of the human mind. He has many arrows 
in his quiver, and abundance of grace for the chief of 
sinners. 

The seat of Lydia's religion was her heart; for the 
kingdom of God is within us. Ail short of this is not 
religion. And when the heart is opened the ear is 
opened to hear all that God commands, the eye to see 
the path of duty, the lips in prayer, and the hand in 
works of mercy and benevolence. God enthroned in 
the heart, " the expulsive power of a new affection" 
exerts its energy over the native selfishness of depraved 
human nature — makes love to God and love to man, 
the end and aim of all our actions. Under its legiti- 
mate influences Lady Glenarchy, and the Countess of 
Huntington, devoted their ample fortunes to give the 
Gospel to the poor. Harriet Newell forsook all the 
endearments of home and kindred, to go far hence 
among the Gentiles, bearing the unsearchable riches 
of Christ. What an example of self-sacrificing be- 
nevolence was Mrs. Fletcher, from the time she was 
3 



exiled from her father's princely mansion, on account 
of her religion, to the day of her death ! Yes, under 
the influence of g^ace, every female heart consecrated 
to God becomes a reservoir of charity, gushing forth its 
pure waters to fertilize and bless the city of our God. 

The efEada which the convicting grace of God pro- 
duced in Lydia are specified. These are striking and 
important. She obeyed with the heart unto right- 
eousness; for saving faith invariably produces obe- 
dient, and true religion is nothing else than obedience 
to the truth. Her understanding enlightened, know- 
ing the way of God more perfectly, she did not halt 
and hesitate — at once she makes an open and bold 
avowal of her conversion, her hopes in Jesus, and her 
purpose to serve him. She was neither afraid nor 
ashamed to make a public profession of religion ; she 
had experienced the soul-saving power of the cross, 
and she takes it up with joy, and bears it, rejoicing in 
hope of the glory of God. What a noble example 
does this first European female convert afford to every 
female in Europe and America, giving herself and her 
household to God ! 

Her union with the Church was not a fruitless pro- 
fession. Works of faith, and labors of love, were at 
once exemplified in her conduct. The friendless and 
homeless servants of Jesus were no longer such at 
Philippi. The opened heart of Lydia caused her to 
open her house for the reception of the men of God. 
This development of hospitable feeling was not a for- 
mal ceremony, for she constrained them. She mani- 
fested her gratitude to God by her kindness to his ser- 
vants. Paul and his companions,^ after being thrust 
into the inner prison by the persecuting spirit of the 
enemies of the cross, delivered by the mighty power 
of God, went out of the prison and entered into the 
house of Lydia. Her religion sustained the attack of 
persecution; faithful and firm she stood, rejoicing in 
the hope of her calling, and triumphing in the cross 
of her bleeding Savior. B. W. C. 



PRACTICAL SELF-DENIAL. 
Sats Mrs. Wade, " Our preachers and schools are 
blessed in the conversion of souls; and must we give 
them up? If we only had the superfluities of the 
Church, without touching one of their comforts, all 
could be carried on, and even multiplied. We are all 
trying to economize. The Karens to aid us, offered to 
go and row our boat on a three day's journey up the 
river, to visit a Church. We were out fifteen days, 
and when there, we had to live in an open shed ; and 
when it rained, we had to get up and roll op our beds, 
and move them to any dry spot we could find ; but we 
had a pleasant time in teaching the Karens, and seeing 
twelve more baptized. On returning home, we were 
all most sick from exposure." Can American Chris- 
tians show that less self-denial, economy, and benevo- 
lence are required of them by the Gospel, than of their 
brothers and sisters whom they have sent among the 
heathen ? — Macedonian. 
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The following extracta from Moffat's missionaiy labors in 
Southern Africa, are from Tail's Magazine. We find them in 
the American Eclectic and Museum. The occasional remarks 
which interrupt the narrative are editorial in the above Mag- 
axine.— Ed. 

Mb. Moffat's volume opens with a general view 
of the condition of the tribes of Southern Africa; and 
a retrospective history of missions to that division of 
the great continent. He begins with Schmidt, who 
was sent forth by the Moravians to the Hottentots up- 
ward of a century since. The fascinating history of 
Schmidt's successful labors has long been familiar to 
the world. They were suspended by the jealousy of 
the Dutch East India Company; but fifty years after- 
ward, when missionaries were again sent out, the good 
fruits of Schmidt's labors were still visible, and his 
memory paved the way for the favorable reception of 
Yanderkemp and others. The retrospect of the various 
South African missions, from their commencement un- 
til the period when Mr. Mofiat became himself an actor 
in the scenes he describes, and the principal hero of his 
own tale, is inteiesting, though it falls below the per- 
sonal narrative, both from the tamer nature of the 
events, and the greater animation of the author, when 
he comes to be the actor, instead of the chronicler, of 
those daring and perilous adventures. From the Hot> 
tentots the missions were gradually extended to the 
Bushmen, the Namaquas, Corannas, Griquas, and 
Bechuanas; the native converts becoming efficient in- 
struments in spreading religious knowledge among 
their savage and nomade neighbors. In 1806, the 
Orange river was first crossed by the missionaries, and 
the mission of Namaqua-land established, under very 
disastrous circumstances, by the brothers Albrechts. 
A fierce, predatory chief, named Afriamery a name 
which afterward became familiar and dear to the 
friends of African missions, was at that time the 
scourge and terror of the country, but particularly of 
the Dutch settlers on the frontier of the colony. The 
history of this noble African is not a little romantic. 
The first missionaries were ready to despond, and to 
abandon the enterprise under the many and grievous 
discouragements; and, among other reasons, from 
their proximity to this noted free-booter and cattle- 
stealer. One day this dreaded personage appeared at 
the station, and thus addressed them : 

** *As you are sent by the English, I welcome you 
to the country ; for though I hate the Dutch, my former 
oppressors, I love the English ; for I have always heard 
that they are the friends of the poor black man.' . . 
Jager, the eldest son of the old man, from his shrewd- 
ness and prowess, obtained the reins of the gov- 
ernment of his tribe at an early age. He and his 
&ther once roamed on their native hills and dales, 
within 100 miles of Cape Town ; pastured their own 
flocks, killed their own game, drank of their own 
streams, and mingled the music of their heathen songs 
with the winds which burst over the Witsemberg and 



Winterhoek mountains, once the strong-holds of hie 
clan. As the Dutch settlers increased, and found it 
necessary to make room for themselves, by adopting as 
their own the lands which lay beyond them, the Hot- 
tentots, the aboriginals, perfectly incapable of main- 
taining their ground against these foreign intruders, 
were compelled to give place by removing to a di^ 
tance, or yielding themselves in passive obedience to 
the fiirmers. From time to time he found himself and 
his people becoming more remote from the land of 
their fore^falhers, till he became united and subject to 
a farmer named P. Here he and his diminished clan 
lived' for a number of years. In Africaner, P. found 
a faithful, and an intrepid shepherd; while his valor in 
defending and increasing the herds and flocks of his 
master, enhanced his value, at the same time it rapidly 
matured the latent principle which afterward recoiled 
on that devoted family, and carried devastation to 
whatever quarter he directed his steps. Had P. treated 
his subjects with common humanity, not to say with 
gratitude, he might have died honorably, and prevented 
the catastrophe which befell the family, and the train 
of robbery, crime, and bloodshed, which quickly fol- 
lowed that melancholy event." 

We omit the tragedy, in which the farmer, by 
treachery, provoked bis fate. When the horrible out- 
rage was completed, 

"Africaner, with as little loss of time as possible, 
rallied the remnant of his tribe, and, with what they 
could take with them, directed their course to the 
Orange river, and were soon beyond the reach of pur- 
suers, who, in a thinly-scattered population, required 
time to collect. He fixed his abode on the banks of 
the Orange river; and afterward, a chief ceding to him 
his dominion in Great Namaqua-land, it henceforth 
became his by right, as well as by conquest." 

The subsequent wild adventures of this bold and 
generous outlaw, carry the imagination back to the 
days of Johnny Armstrong and Robin Hood, or of the 
"landless" Macgregor; but his end was of a very dif- 
ferent character. The man who lived in continual 
strife with all around him, whose hand was against 
every man; whose business was rapine, and whose 
passion revenge ; whose name was a terror not only to 
the colonists on the north, but to the native tribes of 
the south; "whose name carried dismay into the soli- 
tary places," became an eminent instance of the power 
of the principles of the Gospel over a mind which, 
however fierce and untaught, had never been treach- 
erous nor ungenerous. Mr. Moffat relates, that after 
this great change had taken place— 

"As I was standing with a Namaqua chief, looking 
at Africaner, in a supplicating attitude, entreating 
parties ripe for a battle, to live at peace with each 
other: *Look,' said the wondering chie^ pointing to 
Africaner, * there is the man, once the lion, at whose 
roar even the inhabitants of distant hamlets fled from 
their homes! Tes, and I,' patting his chest with hia 
hand, <have, for fear of his approach, fled with my 
people, our wives ^nd our babes, to the mountain glen, 
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or to the wiiderneM, and spent nights among beasts of 
prey, rather than gaze on the eyes of this lion, or hear 
his roar.* " 

Another native chief, with whom Africaner was at 
deadly feud, was named Berend. Several of their 
bloody conflicts and cattle forays are described, in 
which great skill as well as prowess were displayed 
upon both sides. Theirs were generally dj'awn battles, 
and they continued to harass and to breathe hatred and 
defiance to each other, until Berend also was subdued 
by the power of the Gospel of peace. Probably both 
the chiefs about the same time began to perceive the 
unprofitable nature of their sanguinary quarrels. Of 
Nicholas Berend, a biotber of the chief, and one of his 
best captains, it is told that he was afterward attached 
to different missions as a native teacher. He was, says 
Mofiat, 

"A very superior man both in appearance and in- 
tellect I have frequently traveled with him, and many 
a dreary mile have we walked over the wilderness to- 
gether. Having sn excellent memory, and good de- 
scriptive powers, he has often beguiled the dreariness 
of the road, by rehearsing deeds of valor in days of 
heathenism, in which this struggle with Africaner 
bore a prominent part, and on which be could not 

reflect without a sigh of sorrow 

Nicholas finished his Christian course under the pas- 
toral care of the Rev. T. L. Hodgson, Wesleyan mis- 
sionary at Boochuap. His end was peace.'* 

Among the earlier exploits of Africaner was sack- 
ing the Namaqua mission station, probably for the 
sake of plunder, but avowedly because some of bis 
property had been unjustly seized by a settler. A 
conciliatory letter, which John Campbell, when trav- 
eling through Namaqua-Iand, in deadly terror of Af- 
ricaner, addressed to the formidable free-booter, is said 
to have produced a powerful efiect upon his naturally 
intelligent and elevated mind. Two of his brothers 
were converted by the preaching of the missionary 
Ebner, and were baptized shortly before Mr. Moffat, 
in 1817, left Cape Town for Africaner's village in 
the wilderness. He says^- 

"It was evident to me, as I approached the boun- 
daries of the colony, that the farmers, who, of course, 
had not one good word to say of Africaner, were 
skeptical to the last degree about his reported con- 
version, and most unceremoniously predicted my de- 
struction. One said he would set me up for a mark 
for bis boys to shoot at ; and another, that he would 
strip oil my skin, and mtike a drum of it to dance to; 
another most consoling prediction was, that he would 
make a drinking cup of my skull. I believe they 
were serious, and especially a kind motherly lady, who, 
wiping the tear from her eye, bade me farewell, saying, 
<Had you been an old man, it would have been noth- 
ing, for you would soon have died, whether or no; but 
you are young, and going to become a prey to that 
monster.' " 

But we shall see more of this remarkable person. 

The privations and dangers of the journey to Afri- 
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caner's village might have interest in the narrative of 
an ordinary traveler; but Mofiat's subsequent adven- 
tures far eclipse these early trials of his faith and pa- 
tience, his manliness and hardihood. His reception 
by the tamed wolf, and scourge of the desert, is in- 
teresting. Africaner had applied for a missionary ; but 
as Mofiat advanced, the inhabitants of another kraal 
intercepted and wished to detain him among them, and 
almost forced him to remain, until the appearance of a 
party of the chiefs people and three of his brothers 
ended the contest. Mof!at*s reception seemed cold; 
and his brother missionary Ebner, who had baptized 
the Africaners, described the whole inhabitants as a 
** wicked, suspicious, and dangerous people, baptized 
and unbaptized." The chief was so long of making 
his appearance that .young Mof!at*s heart began to fail, 
but at length Africaner welcomed him with frank kind- 
ness *, hoped that as he was so young he would live 
long among them ; and he immediately set the laborers^ 
the usual drudges, the beasts of burden, the poor wo- 
men, to build a hut for the missionary : 

**A circle was instantly formed, and the women, 
evidently delighted with the job, fixed the poles, tied 
them down in the hemispheric form, and covered them 
with the mats, all ready for habitation, in the course of 
little more than half an hour. Since that time, I have 
seen houses built of all descriptions, and assisted in 
the construction of a good many myself; but I confess 
I never witnessed such expedition. Hottentot houses, 
(for such they may be called, being confined to the 
different tribes of that nation,) are at best not very 
comfortable. I lived nearly six months in this native 
hut, which very frequently required tightening and 
fastening after a storm. When the sun shone, it was 
unbearably hot; when the rain fell, I came in for a 
share of it; when the wind blew, I had frequently to 
decamp to escape the dust; and in addition to these 
little inconveniences, any hungry cur of a dog that 
wished a night's lodging, would force itself through 
the frail wall, and not unfinequently deprive me of my 
anticipated meal for the coming day ; and I have more 
than once found a serpent coiled up in a corner. . . . 
But to return to my new habitation, in which, after 
my household matters were arranged, I began to ru- 
minate on the past, — the home and friends I had left, 
perhaps, for ever; the mighty ocean which rolled be- 
tween, the desert country through which I had passed, 
to reach one still more dreary. In taking a review of 
the past, which seemed to increase in brightness, as I 
traced all the way in which I had been brought, during 
the stillness of my first night's repose, I often invol- 
untarily said and sung, 

' Here I raise my Ebenezer, 
Hilher by thy help I'm come.' 

The inimitable hymn from which these lines are 

taken, was often sung by Mr. and Mrs. Kitchingman 

and myself, while passing through the lonely desert 

But my mind was frequently occupied with other 

themes. I was young, had entered into a new and 

responsible situation, and one surrounded with diffi- 
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culties of no ordinary character. Already I began to 
discover some indications of an approaching stonn, 
which might try my faith. The future looked dark 
and portentous in reference to the mission." 

This was a cheerless beginning, and worse evils 
were at hand. Mr. Ebner, the missionary at this sta- 
tion, was, from some unexplained cause, on very ill 
terms with Titus Africaner, and he shortly after this 
abandoned the station, and returned to Germany, his 
native land. It is not unfair to conclude that he was 
not well adapted to a situation so difficult, and requir- 
ing so much sagacity; and it appears to have been 
owing to the presence and influence of Moffat that he 
at last got away unharmed. The condition of the sol- 
itary young man he left was painful in the extreme; 
and he had not yet made trial of himself. He tells — 

** I was left alone with a people suspicious in the ex- 
treme ; jealous of their rights, which they had obtained 
at the point of the sword ; and the best of whom Mr. 
£. described as a sharp thorn. I had no friend and 
brother with whom I could participate in the com- 
munion of saints, none to whom I could look for 
counsel or advice. A barren and miserable country ; 
a small salary, about £25 per annum. No grain, and 
consequently no bread, and no prospect of getting any, 
from the want of water to cultivate the ground ; and 
destitute of the means of sending to the colony. . . . 
Soon after my stated services commenced — which 
were, according to the custom of our missionaries at 
that period, every morning and evening, and school 
for three or four hours during the day — I was cheered 
with tokens of the Divine presence. The chief, who 
had for some time past been in a doubtful state, at- 
tended with such regularity, that I might as well 
doubt of morning's dawn, as of his attendance on the 
appointed means of grace. To reading, in which he 
was not very fluent, he attended with all the assiduity 
and energy of a youthful believer; the Testament be- 
came his constant companion, and his profiting ap- 
peared unto all. Often have I seen him under the 
shadow of a great rock, nearly the livelong day, 
eagerly perusing the pages of Divine inspiration; or 
in his hut he would sit, unconscious of the affairs of a 
family around, or the entrance of a stranger, with his 
eye gazing on the blessed book, and his mind wrapt 
up in things divine. Many were the nights he sat 
with me, on a great stone, at the door of my habita- 
tion, conversing with me till the dawn of another day, 
on creation, providence, redemption, and the glories of 
the heavenly world. He was like the bee, gathering 
honey from every flower, and at such seasons he would, 
from what he had stored up in the course of the day's 
reading, repeat generally in the very language of Scrip- 
ture, those passages which he could not fully compre- 
hend. He had no commentary, except the living voice 
of his teacher, nor marginal references ; but he soon dis- 
covered the importance of consulting parallel passages, 
which an excellent memory enabled him readily to 
find. He did not confine his expanding mind to the 
volume of revelation, though he had been taught by 
Vol. III.— 24 



experience that that contained heights and depths, and 
lengths and breadths, which no man comprehends. 
He was led to look upon the book of nature; and he 
would regard the heavenly orbs with an inquiring look, 
cast his eye on the earth beneath his tread, and regard- 
ing both as displays of creative power aAd infinite in- 
telligence, would inquire about endless space and 
infinite duration. I have often been amused, when 
sitting with him and others, who wished to hear his 
questions answered, and descriptions g^ven of the ma- 
jesty, extent, and number of the works of God; he 
would at last rub his hands on his head, exclaiming, 
* I have heard enough ; I feel as if my head was too 
small, and as if it would swell with these great 
subjects.' 

** Before seasons like these to which I am referring, 
Titus, who was a grief to his brother, and a terror to 
most of the inhabitants on the station, as well as a 
fearful example of ungodliness, had become greatly 

subdued in spirit. He was the only 

individual of influence on the station who had two 
wives, and fearing the influence of example, I have 
occasionally made a delicate reference to the subject, 
and, by degrees, could make more direct remarks on 
that point, which was one of the barriers to his hap- 
piness ; but he remained firm, admitting, at the same 
time, that a man with two wives was not to be envied ; 
adding, * He is often in an uproar, and when they quar- 
rel, he does not know whose part to take.' He said he 
often resolved when there was a great disturbance to 
pay one off." 

This poor man's trials and perplexities with his 
brace of wives are amusing enough ; but in the char- 
acter of his brother, the once fierce heathen, there is a 
mild dignity, a noble simplicity, which illustrates the 
influence of the pure faith of the Gospel better than a 
hundred homilies. Of him we have this testimony: 

" But to return to the character of Africaner ; during 
the whole period I lived there, I do not remember hav- 
ing occasion to be grieved with him, or to complain of 
any part of his conduct; his very faults seemed to 
Mean to virtue's side.' One day, when seated to- 
gether, I happened, in absence of mind, to be gazing 
steadfastly on him. It arrested his attention, and he 
modestly inquired the cause. I replied, *I was try- 
ing to picture to myself your carrying fire and sword 
through the country, and I could not think how eyes 
like yours could smile at human woe.' He answered 
not, but shed a flood of tears ! He zealously seconded 
my efforts to improve the people in cleanliness and in- 
dustry ; and it would have made any one smile to have 
seen Christian Africaner and myself superintending 
the school children, now about 120, washing them- 
selves at the fountain. It was, however, found that 
their greasy, filthy caresses of sheep-skins soon made 
them as dirty as ever. The next thug was to get 

them to wash their mantles, &,c At 

an early period I became an object of his charity, for, 
finding out that I sometimes sat down to a scanty 
meal, he presented me with two cows, which, though 
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in that country giving little milk, often saved me many 
a hungry night, to which I was exposed. He was a 
man of peace; and though I could not expound to 
him that the * sword of the magistrate' implied, that 
he was calmly to sit at home, and see Bushmen or 
marauders carry off his cattle, and slay his servants ; 
yet so fully did he understand and appreciate the prin- 
ciples of the Gospel of peace, that nothing could grieve 
him more than to hear of individuals, or villages, con> 
tending with one another. He who was formerly like 
a fire-brand, spreading discord, enmity, and war among 
the neighboring tribes, would now make any sacrifice 
to prevent any thing like a collision between two con- 
tending parties; and when he might have raised his 
arm, and dared them to lift a spear or draw a bow, he 
would stand in the attitude of a suppliant, and entreat 
them to be reconciled to each other; and pointing to 
his past life, ask, * What have I of all the battles I 
have fought, and all the cattle I took, but shame and 
remorse!* At an early period of my labors among 
that people, I was deeply affected by the sympathy he, 
as well as others of his family, manifested toward me 
in a season of affliction. The extreme heat of the 
weather, in the house which I have described, and liv- 
ing entirely on meat and milk, to which I was unac- 
customed, brought on a severe attack of bilious fever, 
which, in the course of two days, induced delirium. 
Opening my eyes in the first few lucid moments, I saw 
my attendant and Africaner sitting before my couch, 
gazing on me with eyes full of sympathy and tender- 
ness. Seeing a small parcel, containing a few medi- 
cines, I requested him to hand it to me, and taking 
from it a vial of calomel, I threw some of it into my 
mouth, for scales or weights I had none. He then 
asked me, the big tear standing in his eye, if I died, 
how they were to bury me. 'Just in the same way as 
you bury your own people,* was my reply ; and I add- 
ed, that he need be under no apprehension if I were 
called away, for I should leave a written testimony of 
his kindness to me. This evidently gave him some 
comfort, but his joy was full, when he saw me speedily 
restored, and at my post, from which I had been absent 
only a few days. 

**In addition to Christian Africaner, his brothers, Da- 
vid and Jacobus, both believers, and zealous assisthnts 
in the work of the mission, especially in the school, 
were a great comfort to me. David, though rather of 
a retiring disposition, was amiable, active, and firm; 
while Jacobus was warm, affectionate, and zealous for 
the interest of souls. His very countenance was wont 
to cheer my spirits, which, notwithstanding all I had to 
encourage, would sometimes droop. Long after I left 
that people, he was shot, while defending the place 
against an unexpected attack made on it by the people 
of Warm Bath." 

After Mofiat had labored for a considerable time 
among the Bechuanas, and had made several distant 
excursions on objects connected with his mission^ he 
induced Africaner to accompany him on a visit to the 
Cape, though the expedition was not without danger 
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to the chief, who for his former marauding upon the 
settlers was still an outlaw, with 1000 rix-dollars offered 
for his head. He said, when the journey was pro- 
posed, that he thought Mr. Moffat had loved him better 
than to give him up to the government to be hanged. 
The affair was for three days publicly discussed ; and 
when it was concluded, nearly the whole inhabitants 
of Africaner's village — all his subjects, or clansmen — 
accompanied them to the hanks of the Orange River, 
and parted from them with tears. At Warm Bath, the 
place referred to in the subjoined extract, there was a 
mission station, from whence religion and civilization 
had emanated to the wilds ; and on the journey, it is 
said — 

"Arriving at Pella, (the place as before stated, to 
which some of the people from Warm Bath had re- 
tired when the latter was destroyed by Africaner,) we 
had a feast fit for heaven-bom souls, and subjects to 
which the seraphim above might have tuneil their gol- 
den lyre^. Men met who had not seen each other since 
they had joined in mutual combat for each other's woe; 
met — warrior with warrior, bearing in their hands the 
olive branch, secure under the panoply of peace and 
love. 

" We spent some pleasant days while the subject of 
getting Africaner safely through the territories of the far- 
mers to the Cape, was the theme of much conversation. 
To some the step seemed somewhat hazardous. Afri- 
caner ftnd I had fully discussed the point before leaving 
the station ; and I was confident of success. Though a 
chief, there was no need of laying aside any thing like 
royalty, with a view to travel in disguise. Of two sub- 
stantial shirts left, I gave him one ; he had a pair of 
leather trowsers, a duffel jacket, much the worse for 
wear, and an old hat, neither white nor black, and my 
own garb was scarcely more refined. As a farther pre- 
caution, it was agreed, that for once I should be the 
chief, and he should assume the appearance of a ser- 
vant, when it was desirable, and pass for one of my 
attendants. 

"Ludicrous as the picture may appear, the subject 
was a grave one, and the season solemn and important; 
often did I lift up my heart to Him in whose hands are 
the hearts of all men, that his presence might go with 
us. It might here be remarked, once for all, that the 
Dutch farmers, notwithstanding all that has been said 
against them by some travelers, are, as a people, ex- 
ceedingly hospitable and kind to strangers. Excep- 
tions there are, but these are few, and perhaps more 
rare than in any country under the sun. Some of 
these worthy people on the borders of the colony, con- 
gratulated me on returning alive, having often heard, 
as they said, that I had long since been murdered by 
Africaner. Much wonder was expressed at my narrow 
escape from such a monster of cruelty, the report hav- 
ing been spread that Mr. Ebner had but just escaped 
with the skin of his teeth. While some would scarce- 
ly credit my identity; my testimony as to the entire 
reformation of Africaner's character, and his conver- 
sion, was discarded as the effusion of a frenzied brain. 
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It gometimes afforded no little entertainment to Afri- 
caner and the Namaquas, to hear a farmer denounce 
this supposed irreclaimable savage. There were only a 
few, however, who were skeptical on this subject. At 
one farm, a novel scene exhibited the state of feeling 
respecting Africaner and myself, and likewise displayed 
the power of Divine grace under peculiar circumstan- 
ces I gave him in a few words my 

views of Africaner's present character, saying, 'He is 
now a truly good man.' To which he replied, ' I can 
believe almost any thing you say, but that I cannot 
credit; there are seven wonders in the world: that 
would be the eighth.* I appealed to the displays of 
Divine grace in a Paul, a Manasseh, and i^eferred to his 
own experience. He replied these were another de- 
scription of men, but that Africaner was one of the ac- 
curtied sons of Ham, enumerating some of the atroci- 
ties of which he had been guilty. By this time, we 
were standing with Africaner at our feet, on whose 
countenance sat a smile, well knowing the prejudices 
of some of the farmers. The farmer closed the conver- 
sation by saying, with much earnestness, *■ Well, if 
what you assert be true respecting that man, I have 
only one wish, and that is, to see him before I die; and 
when you return, as sure as the sun is over our heads, 
I will go with you to see him, though he killed my own 
uncle.' I was not before aware of this fact, and now 
felt some hesitation whether to discover to him the ob- 
ject of his wonder; but knowing the sincerity of the 
farmer, and the goodness of his disposition, I said, 
'This, then, is Africaner!' He started back, looking 
intensely at the man, as if he had just dropped from 
the clouds. 'Are you Africaner?' he exclaimed. He 
arose, dofled his old hat, and making a polite bow, an- 
swered, *I am.* The farmer seemed thunder-struck; 
but when, by a few questions, he had assured himself 
of the fact, that the former bugbear of the border stood 
before him, now meek and lamb-like in his whole de- 
portment, he lifted up his eyes, and exclaimed, <0 
God, what a miracle of thy power! what cannot thy 
grace accomplish !* The kind farmer, and his no less 
hospitable wife, now abundantly supplied our wants; 
but we hastened our departure, lest the intelligence 
might get abroad that Africaner was with me, and 
bring unpleasant visitors." 



WOMAN IN SICKNESS. 
I LOYE to see her at the couch of sickness, sustain- 
ing the fainting head, oflTering to the parched lips its 
cordial, to the craving palate its simple nourishment, 
treading with noiseless assiduity around the solemn cur- 
tains, and complying with every wish of the invalid ; 
disposing the sun-light upon the pale forehead, and set- 
tling upon it the summer breath of heaven. How lovely 
are such exhibitions of constancy and faith! How 
they appear to the soul, like the lover in the Canticles, 
whose fingers, when she rose to open the door to her 
beloved, were "dropping with sweet smelling myrrh 
upon the handle of the lock.'* 



Original. 
YOUTHFUL PIETY. 

BT MRS. C. A. SBHOir. 

It is always useful to record the triumphs of religion, 
whether seen in the lives of the young or the aged. The 
resolutions of others are thus strengthened, and their 
hopes encouraged, by all such notices. If it is important 
and interesting to note thus the conquests of the Redeem- 
er's kingdom in the hour of conversion, it is equally, 
or perhaps more so, to record the triumphs of Divine 
grace in a dying hour. When death approaches, when 
earthly friends and home must be left, how consoling 
to know that Jesus can and will support, that his prom- 
ises will cheer and comfort his faithful followers through 
the dark valley and shadow of death. It is with the 
hope of interesting youi youthful readers, particularly, 
and encouraging in them a disposition early to serve 
the Lord, that I am induced to ask of you for the fol- 
lowing, if deemed worthy, a place in the Repository. 

Attn Eliza Summons, daughter of Captain J. B. 
and Prudence Summons, was born in this city, Sep- 
tember 28, 1831, and was, at the time of her death, 
eleven years and six months old. Her constitution 
was at Itest a feeble one, and she was frequently the 
subject of severe affliction. Her natural disposition 
was affectionate, lively, and cheerful. It may be said 
that harmlessness toward all with whom she associated, 
and strict obedience to her parents, were distinguishing 
traits in her character. From earliest childhood, morn- 
ing and evening, her devotions were strictly performed, 
never suffering herself to lie down at night, or rise up 
in the morning, without imploring the blessing of God 
upon herself and every member of the family. Of the 
Sabbath school attached to Wesley Chapel she was a 
faithful scholar, also a consistent member of the juve- 
nile class led by brother NefT. Her conversations held 
with her mother and others were often upon the sub- 
ject of religion, and were always proposed by herself, 
and evidently with a desire to learn and improve in the 
things pertaining to her soul's salvation. Last sum- 
mer, during the illness of her mother, while devoting 
great attention, and expressing much anxiety for her 
recovery, this child did not forget to apply to the Phy- 
sician of souls. When afiked, on one occasion, by her 
mother, where she had been, her reply was, "I have 
been praying to God for you in the garret I used, 
mother," said she, " to be afraid to go in the garret, be- 
cause it was so dark; but to-day I was not afraid, and 
have been up to tell God how sick you are, and to ask 
him on my knees to restore you to health." She add- 
ed, " I believe you will get well ; for God will hear and 
answer prayer." 

Several months since she was severely attacked with 
inflammation of the lungs, from which she recovered 
slowly, in consequence of which she was unable to aU 
tend her school through the week ; yet no inducements 
could prevail with her to negle(;t her class or Sabbath 
school when able to leave the house. On Sabbath, the 
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12th of March, she was quite sick, and was told she was 
too much indisposed to ventuie out; but she could not 
think so, and was unhappy until permission was given. 
She accordingly went to class and the Sabbath school 
she so much loved. On the next day she continued to 
grow worse, and took her bed. A physician was called, 
and her disease pronounced measles. Day afler day 
her disease gained ground, until fears by her physician 
and family were entertained that she could not recover. 
The father was, at the time, very sick in another bed 
in the same room, and observed to his wife, **I am 
afraid Ann Eliza will leave us." This remark she 
overheard, and spoke in a loud and distinct voice, " Yes, 
I am going to die, and I am afraid to die." She im- 
mediately asked that father Nelson and other friends be 
sent for to pray with and for her. I called to see her 
on Saturday. As I entered the room, amid the weep- 
ing and sobbing of her parents and family, I could hear 
this little girl praying to the Lord to have mercy on 
her and prepare her for death. It was a solemn scene ; 
the &ther sick, the weeping mother, brothers, and sis- 
ters around her bed, and this beloved child, thus early 
and suddenly called to die, earnestly praying God for 
victory in death. She called me to her, and asked my 
prayers, adding, '*! shall pray on until I die." Such, 
also, was her request to father Nelson, her preacher, 
leader, and all who visited her. On Sabbath I called 
again, accompanied by a friend ; bat O how changed 
the scene ! God had blessed her soul — happy in his 
love. She had been rejoicing and praising God, and 
exhorting her family and friends to meet her in glory. 
She was now so much exhausted as to be unable to 
converse, but was perfectly conscious, recognizing all 
who entered her room. 

On Monday, the day she died, reviving so as to be 
able to speak, her father, who had been removed to an 
adjoining room, was brought in to see her once more. 
As he entered, she fastened her eyes upon him, and 
reaching out to him her hand, exclaimed, " 0, father, I 
am not afraid to die now, I want you to kiss me, and 
then tell me if you will meet me in heaven." She re- 
peated the question until her father, overcome with 
grief, replied, ** I will." With a smile she exclaimed, 
•*That is right !" Turning to her mother, afler asking 
her to kiss her, she exacted the same promise; and thus 
exhorted and made each member of the family promise 
to meet her in heaven ; then addressed each one sepa- 
rately in the room, including her attentive and now 
deeply affected physician. The doctor remarked to me 
that, in many years* practice, he had never witnessed 
such a death — one so triumphant and victorious. Re- 
joicing and exhorting her friends and acquaintances to 
meet her in glory, this child thus sweetly and quietly 
fell asleep in Jesus. 

Who that witnessed such a scene could doubt the 
truth of religion, even though in a child, yet so power- 
fully sustained ? Why should it be thought a thing in- 
credible that the Holy Spirit should thus operate upon 
the heart of a child? Everywhere the Scriptures 
abound with declarations that will sustain the fact, that 
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children, at a very early age, may be converted to Grod ; 
and this case, with many others which have gone be- 
fore, is presented in favor of the same truth. To Sab- 
bath school instruction, and that received from her 
leader, may her peaceful and triumphant death be chief- 
ly attributed. May kind Heaven sanctify this afflict- 
ing bereavement to the great good of her family and 
friends — to the Sabbath school and class with which 
she was connected — ^yea, to all who may read of her 
triumphant departure ! 

" Eliza, adieu ! in heaven thou reigngst now. 
And a bright crown adorns thy radiant brow ! 
No more thine eyes shall be bedewed with tears. 
Nor thy young heart distressed by mortal fears — 
No morfrihe world disturbs thy spirit's peace- 
No more thy comforts droop, nor pleasures cease t 
Ten thousand tales of wonder, love, and joy, 
In yon blest world, thy blissful hours employ, 
And maiiy an angel, pausing on the wing, 
With rapture hears thee praise thy Savior King!" 



Original. 
MEMORY. 

BT WILLIAM BAXTER. 

What glowing thoughts come flitting by 

At mem*ry*s magic spell ! 
On every breeze we hear the sound 

Of voices lov'd so well. 
We live again our youthful hours. 

Hear each forgotten strain — 
Once more we cull life's brightest flowers. 

And dream of youth again — 
Friends, whom we lov*d, joys that were ours, 

Ere sorrow's withering blight 
Swept each fair scene away from view, 

And banish'd all delight — 
Our cottage home — the silv'ry brook, 

That murmurM softly by. 
Which luU'd our childhood^s hours; and yet 

*Tis dear, we scarce know why — 
A sister's tones steal on the ear — 

A mother's glance we see, 
And hear her voice, as when at first 

She bade us bend the knee. 
And taught our infant lips to breathe 

The words of holy prayer 
To heav'n ; for children's orisons 

Met with acceptance there. 
Thus, thus, the thoughts, the scenes, the joys 

Of life's wild, joyous spring. 
Sweep o'er the chords of memory. 

And wake each silent string. 
Though ye are past, bright, happy days, 

The loveliness of youth 
Still cheers my heart with its pure beams 

Of innocence and truth. 
But mem'ry still shall brightly bum 

Amid the throng so bright. 
Who e'er in the blest shades of bliss 

Enjoy its sacred light 
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Original. 
SPRING. 

BT MRB. O. I. W. BLAIB. 

** There's a amile oa the brow of the gorgeous spring 
When she spreads o'er the valley her radiant wing, 
As she calms the wild winds with her fragrant breath, 
And decks tlie glad earth in her beautiful wreath." 

O, BID some nobler minstrel touch the gtring! 

What bard hath ever told in fitting strain 
How like a new ma4e light the joy of spring 

Shines through the parted clouds on mount and plain ? 

And yet thy bidding must not be in vain, 
Though choral hymns be blended in the sky, 

And though when swept to joy's triumphant strain, 
The lyre in low prophetic tones reply. 
Or 'neath a feeble touch in mournful murmurs die. 

Joy on the hills once more ! the ancient earth 

Throws off her shroud, and starts as from the tomb : 

The hills are echoing to the torrent mirth. 
The murmuring air is loaded with perfume. 
For hill and vale have burst to sudden bloom. 

Where leafless, late, and bare the orchards stood, 
Now blossomed boughs the very air illume— 

A glow lights up the mountain solitude. 

And 'neath its crown of buds how smiles the gray old 
wood! 

But in this forest land — ^this wondrous west — 

This world of death and life, whose oaks have grown 
All hoar with centuries above the breasts 

Of tribes who perished ere their seeds were sown. 

What untold radiance on this land is thrown, 
Tet softer than the hues of sun-set hours. 

Or hills arrayed for autumn's stormy throne! 
But not a poet's dream of Eden's bowers 
Is fair as yonder vale, gay with its orchard flowers. 

Come to the height, for health b in the air, 

And melody with beauty courts the sense. 
There are no hues to paint a scene so fair — 

No words to tell of springes magnificence; 

But plain and valley shalt thou view from thence. 
The springing blade that tells of autumn's store, 

The verdure stealing o'er the forest dense. 
And children laughing by the poor man's door, 
'Neath gleaming boughs that cast their shadows on his 
floor. 

Tet while the waves their ceaseless anthems roll, 
And silvery voices ring from glade to glade, 

Man shrinks with care-worn brow and trembling soul ; 
He hears his Maker's voice, and is afraid. ' 

O, lost, yet loved, self-exiled, self-betrayed — 

His own worst foe, while heaven and earth combine 
To break the unhallowed spell upon him laid ! 

O, man, couldst thou but feel thy birth divine. 

Amid the songs of heaven what strain could equal thine ! 

There are no tears in heaven, 'tis said, I know: 
If jD'er its place our wearied spirits ble88--» 



Its dangers past, the heart will overflow 
With such a gush of love and thankfulness 
As would be tears on earth. An4 not the less 

Shall God be praised, though gratitude may seem 
To hush the soul, and seraph powers suppress; 

And well the rescued child of earth may deem 

The archangel's loftiest strain too lowly for his theme. 



A MOTHER'S VOICE. 
Thbbe's music in a mother's voice, 

More sweet than breezes sighing; 
There*s kindness in a mother's glance 

Too pure for ever dying. 

There's love within a mother's breast, 

So deep 'tis still o'erflowing. 
And care for those she calls her own, 

That's ever, ever growing. 

There's anguish in a mother's tear. 
When &rewell fondly taking, 

That so the heart of pity moves. 
It scarcely keeps from breaking. 

And when a mother kneels to heaven. 

And for her child is praying, 
O ! who can half the fervor tell 

That bums in all she's saying. 

A mother ! how her tender arts 
Can soothe the breast of sadness, 

And through the gloom of life once more, 
Bid shine the sun of gladness. 

A mother ! when like evening's star. 
Her course hath ceased before us. 

From brighter worlds regards us still. 
And watches fondly o'er us. 



THE WORLD. 
Thxes is an hour of peaceful rest, 

To mourning wanderers given ; 
There is a tear for souls distress'd ; 
A balm for every wounded breastr— 

'Tis found above — in heaven ! 
There is a soft, a downy bed, 

'Tis fair as breath of even; 
A couch for weary mortals spread. 
Where they may rest the aching head. 

And find repose in heaven ! 
There is a home for weeping souls. 

By sin and sorrow driven ; 
When lost on life's tempestuous shoals. 
Where storms arise, and ocean rolls. 

And all is drear — ^but heaven ! 
There faith lifts up the tearful eye; 

The heart with anguish riven; 
And views the tempest passing by. 
The evening shadows quickly fly, 

And all serene— in heaven. 
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NOTICES. 

Travels in thb Great Western Prairibs and in the 
Oregon Territory. By TTios. J. Famham. New York.— 
Oregon is now drawing to itself the sober attention of many of 
our citizens. Until recently, no serious effort has been medi- 
tated to settle this vast region with an American, civilized pop- 
ulation. But this can be no longer affirmed. The missionary 
stations at different points are probably to be the nuclei of sev- 
eral settlements, which, within ten years, will be rapidly ex- 
tending the usages and comforts of polished life along the 
valley of the Willameue and other tributaries of the Colum- 
bia. One token of the approaching settlement of Oregon Ter- 
ritory, is the frequent visits which our citizens make beyond 
the Rocky Mountains. It is no longer a strange thing to meet 
and converse with travelers who have accomplished this jour- 
ney. Mr. Farnham's route by land was from near Indepen- 
dence, Missouri, south to the Arkansas River; thence up the 
river to the mountains. He traveled iqiich in the Oregon Ter- 
ritory ; his description of the country is considerably minute, 
and must be valuable to the Government and to enterprising 
citizens. Mr. Farnham has something to say of the mission- 
aries. He speaks thus of those sent out by the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church: 

" Twelve or thirteen miles from the Doctor's, we came in 
sight of the mission premises. They consisted of three log 
cabins, a blacksmith shop, and out-buildings, on the east bank 
of the Willamette, with large and well cultivated farms round 
about; and a farm, on which were a large frame house, hospital, 
barn, &c., half a mile to the eastward. We alighted at the last 
named establishment, and were kindly received by Dr. White 
and lady. This gentleman is the physician of the mission, 
and is thoroughly devoted to the amelioration of the physical 
condition of the natives. For this object, a large hospital was' 
being erected near his dwelling, for the reception of patients. 
I passed the night with the Doctor and his family, and the fol- 
lowing day visited the other mission families. Every one ap- 
peared happy in his benevolent work— Mr. Daniel Leslie, in 
preaching and superintending general matters; Mr. Cyrus 
Shepard in teaching letters to about thirty half-bred and Indian 
children; Mr. J. C. Whitecomb in teaching them to cultivate 
the earth; and Mr. Alanson Beers in blacksmithing for the 
mission and the Indians, and instructing a few young men in 
his art. I spent four or five days with these people, and had a 
fine opportunity to learn their characters, the objects they had 
in view, and the means they took to accomplish them. They 
belong to that zealous class of Protestants called Methodist 
Episcopalians. Their religious feelings are vrarm, and accom- 
panied with a strong faith and great activity. In energy and 
fervent zeal they reminded me of the Plymouth pilgrims — so 
true in heart, and so deeply interested were they with the prin- 
ciples and emotions which they are endeavoring to inculcate 
upon those around them. Their hospitality and friendship 
were of the purest and most disinterested character. I shall 
have reason to remember long and gratefully the kind and 
generous manner in which they supplied my wants. 

" Their object in settling in Oregon, I understood to be twofold : 
the one and principal, to civilize and Christianize the Indians; 
the other and not less important, the establishment of religious 
and literary institutions for the benefit of while emigrants. 
Their plan of operation on the Indians, is to learn their various 
languages, for the purposes of itinerant preaching, and of teach- 
ing the young the English language. The schol&rs are also 
instructed in agriculture, tlie regulations of a well managed 
household, reading, writing, arithmetic and geography. The 
principles and duties of the Christian religion, form a very 
considerable part of the system. They have succeeded very 
satisfactorily in the several parts of their undertaking. The 
preachers of the mission have traversed the wilderness, and by 
their untiring devotion to their work, wrought many changes 
in the moral condition of those proverbially debased savages; 
while with their schools they have afforded them ample means 
for intellectual improvement. They have a number of hundred 
acres of land under the plough, and cultivated chiefly by the 
native pupils. They have more thou 100 head of homed 
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cattle, 30 or 40 horses, and many swine. They have granaries 
filled with wheat, oats, barley, and peas, and cellars well 
stored with vegetables. 

'* A site had already been selected on the opposite side of the 
river for an academical building, a court of justice had been 
organized by the popular voice ; a military corps was about to 
be formed for the protection of settlers, and other measures 
were in progress, at once showing that the American, with his 
characteristic energy and enterprise, and the philanthropist, 
with his holy aspirations for the betterment of the human con- 
dition, had crossed the snowy barrier of the mountain, to mingle 
with the dashing waves of the Pacific seas the sweet music of a 
busy and virtuous civilization." 

We gather from Mr. Farnham's record of travels and obser- 
vations, that the region west of the Rocky Mountains is of mod- 
erate agricultural value ; that much of its soil is sterile, partly 
on account of its poverty, and partly from annual drouths. He 
inserts in the conclusion of the volume, "Extracts from the 
report of Lieutenant Wilkes to the Secretary of the Navy, of 
the examination, by the exploring expedition, of the Oregon 
Territory." Lieutenant Wilkes concludes his report thus : 

*' To conclude, few portions of the globe, in my opinion, are 
to be found so rich in soil, so diversified in surface, or so capable 
of being rendered the happy abode of an industrious and civil- 
ized community. For beauty of scenery and salubrity of cli- 
mate, it is not surpassed. It is peculiarly adapted for an agri- 
cultural and pastoral people, and no portion of the world 
beyond the tropics can be found that will yield so readily 
xcUh moderate labor., to the wants qf man." 

Of this testimony Mr. Farnham says: 

" Mr. Wilkes' statistics of the territory, it will be seen, agree 
in all essential particulars with those given on previous pages. 
There is one point only of any importance that needs to be 
named, in regard to which truth requires a protest; and that is 
contained in the commander's concluding remarks. It will be 
seen on reference to them, that the agricultural capabilities oi 
Oregon are placed above those of any part of the world beyond 
the tropics. This is a most surprising conclusion; at war with 
his own account of the several sections which he visited, and 
denied by every intelligent man living in the territory. What ! 
Oregon, in this respect, equal to California, or the Valley of the 
Mississippi ! This can never be until Oregon be blessed with 
a vast increase of productive soil, and California and our own 
unequaled valley be greatly changed." 

Narrative of a Tour from the State of Inuiana to 
THE Orboon Territory, in the year 1841-2. By Joseph 
Wiiliams.—MT. Williams is a local preacher. He commenced 
his journey on the 26th of April, Idll, at the advanced age of 
64; his object was to see the country, and preach the Gospel to 
the settlers and Indians. He struck into the great prairies west 
of the border settlements alone, the company with which he 
wished to travel having started several days in advance. Two 
huudred miles of the journey, through the midst of the Paw- 
nees, he was a solitary wanderer, and must have been aware 
that his danger was extreme ; but he seems to have cherished 
strong confidence in God. Mr. Williams visited the mission- 
ary stations of the Presbyterian and Methodist Episcopal 
Churches. He speaks discouragingly of them, and deems the 
prospect of great usefulness on the part of the laborers very 
faint. He thinks that several po^ts might be selected for mis- 
sionary labor more promising than those occupied by the pre- 
sent missionaries. He believes that the Indians are fast perish- 
ing from the soil. The description he gives of ihem forms a most 
repulsive sketch of human depravity and its consequent mis- 
eries. He represents the root diggers as dying in such numbers 
from starvation that often their deserted lodges are filled with 
their bodies. They shoot, strangle, and bury alive their own 
children, or, in case of necessity, feed upon them; and often 
adults kill and feed upon each 6iher. On page 38, he says, 
" These creatures have been known, when pressed with hun- 
ger, to kill their children and eat them!— when traveling in a 
hurry they leave their lame and blind to perish in the wilder- 
ness. A Frenchman, who lived with an Indian woman, when 
one of his children became burdenflome, dug a grave and 
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buried it alive. At another time he took one of his children and 
tied it to a tree, called it a Urget, and shot at and killed it. 
This place (Fort Rubedeau) is equal to any I ever saw for wick- 
edness and idleness. The French and Spaniards are all Ro- 
man Catholics; but are as wicked men, I think, as ever lived. 
No one who has not, like me, witnessed it, can have any idea 
of their wickedness." 

Such a picture of the morals of the people does not fully 
apply to the whole territory. Mr. Williams represents the con- 
duct of the settlers on the Willamette and at Vancouver in a 
less repulsive, though it must be confessed, not in a very ami- 
able light. 

We should judge from the notes of the traveler, that the soil 
and climate of Oregon are not inviting. Comparatively small 
regions are productive, but much of the country sterile; and as 
a whole, we presume that, for agricultural purposes, it will 
prove to be greatly inferior to the inhabited portions of the 
United States. > 

Dissertations on the Prophecies Relative to the 
Second Advent. By Geo. Lh^ffUld^ Pastor qflhe First Pres- 
byterian Church of Detroit. New York: Dayton 4" Neto- 
man.— Mr. Duffield has given to the public a book which could 
not fail, at any time, to excite deep interest, and rouse to 
anxious inquiry. Much more, at present, will it provoke 
serious attention, and become the occasion of diligent and 
careful study. The author argues in favor of the pre-millenial, 
personal advent of our Savior. The book is divided into six- 
teen chapters, which discuss the following themes : The Duty 
of Studying the Prophecies— The System of Interpretation— 
The Nature of Figurative Language— Symbolical and Typical 
Language— A General Outline of the Literal and Spiritual 
Sysiemlsf Interpreting the Prophecies— Traditionary History — 
The Principles of Interpretation Applied, and the Second Com- 
ing of Christ Shown to be Pre-millenial— The Coming of Christ 
is Prior to the Destruction of Popery— The Nature of the Day 
of Judgment Supposed to Afford an Objection Against the Pre- 
millenial Coming of Christ— The Season and Signs of Christ's 
Coming— The Skeptic^s Objection. 

We have not perused the writings of Mr. Miller. He is 
represented by many as superficial. No such charge can lie 
against Mr. Duffield. His work is the fruit of patient and pro- 
found investigation. We have reaul nothing on the prophecies, 
whether of an early or recent date, more indicative of ripe 
scholarship, of a familiar acquaintance with the rules of inter- 
pretation, and of talent and skill in the application of those 
rules. He expects the personal advent of Christ, to set up his 
kingdom on earth. The advent and the gathering of the Jews 
will, he argues, be nearly cotemporary events. In this he dif- 
fers from Mr. Miller. He announces no particular year or age 
for this advent, but supposes that the period is near, and that 
the Church should be looking for it. He deems that no such 
change as is implied in the " conversion of the world" is to be 
expected. 

We can say, in conclusion, that the perusal of this work has 
convinced us of two things which were previously disputable 
points: First, that Christians ought to study the prophecies. 
Second, that they have neglected it till the Church, both in her 
ministers and members, is exceedingly ignorant of their import. 

N. B. The " Spirit of the Age," a monthly magazine edited 
by Dr. Breckenridge, of Baltimore, has reached us. The whole 
number is occupied with an able review of the above work, in 
which, if we understand the position of the author, he wholly 
maintains the views of Mr. Duffield. He harmonizes with 
Mr. Duffield in regard to the importance of studying the proph- 
ecies, and suggests that this will be important to the just action 
of ecclesiastical courts on questions connected with the pro- 
phetical Scriptures. 

A Review op Professor JStowe's "Millenial Arith- 
metic." By Walter Scott.— Onr readers will find a brief notice 
of Professor Stowe's " Letter to Dr. Mussey on the Millenial 
Arithmetic" in the April number of the Repository. The object 
of the writer was to prove the " utter groundlessness of all mil- 
lenial arithmetic." Dr. Stowe aimed chiefly to establish two 
poiatfl, namely, First. ^^Day^ in the prophetic writings, does 



not" mean year. Second. "To pretend to fix the date of the 
millenium is directly to contradict the authority of Christ and 
his apostles." We think that, on the former point, Mr. Scott 
has shown that, in the symbolical prophetic style, a day 
means a year ; and that, in regard to fixing the date, we may 
hope to ascertain the century, though not the precise time of 
the millenium. 

Fox's Book op Martyrs : Being a History qf Christian 
Martyrdom /rom the Earliest to the Latest Periods qf Chris- 
tian Persecution. By the Rev. John Fox^ A. M. With copt- 
ous and important additions. Philadelphia : Jas. M. Camp- 
bellj 98 Chesnut'Street.—TMs instructive biography is being 
issued as a supplement to the Select Library of Religious Litera- 
ture. It is a standard work, and as a record of the sufferings of 
the Church, will never be displaced by any other. Martyr- 
ology should be studied, as a development of the depravity of 
man, and of the enormities which it is capable of enacting, 
when forsaken by the restraints of grace. 

Memoirs op Mlis. Sarah Hawkes, Late qf Islington^ In- 
cluding Remarks in Conversation, and Extracts from Ser- 
mons and Letters qf the late Richard Cecil. By Catharine 
Cecil. Philadelphia: J. Wrentham.—Mn. Hawkes had clear 
views of the evil of sin and of the doctrines of grace. Her faith 
was strong, yet she was remarkable for humility. In great 
trials she was very patient. She was an eminent Christian. 
Some of her last words in death, as written down by a friend to 
whom they were addressed, are as follows : " Make more ac- 
quaintance with God, and then you will hang upon him more. 
Do not trouble yourself about your dispensation, but cleave to 
him. Give me a sweet touch of drawing to him— and to say, 
God is my God and hiding place. Wash me from all self-right- 
eousness. O I had not a shred. I have thought better of myself 
than I ought to think ; now I think only of my Savior. I believe 
my faith has been right faith. Satan has been permitted to 
thrust at me; but I trust I am able to say, in very faithfulness 
and righteousness. He does all. And now I cast myself on 
him— take me as I am— make me as thou art." She suffered 
much, but submissively, in death. 

The "American Mbssbnoer" is a monthly sheet published 
at New York, Boston and Philadelphia, by the American Tract 
Society. We have received the fifth number. Its subscribers 
are already about ten thousand. Its motto is, " An evangelical 
ministry, an active Church, and a sanctified press, the hope of 
the world." It is truly a paper "for the times." It rebukfis 
the profligacy of the press, and speaks as it should ot novel 
reading and its results. We sincerely wish that it could reach 
every family in the United States. Six copies for a year, b». 
ginning in January, for one dollar in advance. Let companies 
be formed in every neighborhood, and send to No. 13, North 
Seventh-street, Philadelphia, for this excellent and cheap 
paper. 

Letters on the Subjects and Mode op Baptism. By 
J. T. Hendricks Pastor qf the Presbyterian Church qf Plem- 
ingsburgt Kentucky. Eagle Book-store, Maysville, Ky.— 
This is a good treatise on the themes announced. Its historical 
proofs of the early practice of infant baptism are conclusive. 
Such a work was needed in Kentucky, and will be of general 
advantage to the Scriptural usage which It vindicates. It is a 
12mo. of 200 pages. 

The Magnolia; or, Southern Apalachian.— This peri- 
odical, published in Charleston, South Carolina, by P. C. Pen- 
dleton, and Burgess and James, is much improved in its appear- 
ance, and is one of our most beautiful monthlies. Its contents 
display much talent, and some of its articles are of great lite- 
rary value. Its "Editorial Bureau" is rich in criticism, and 
shows that iis columns are under the supervision of a trained 
and skillful mind. We have no fault to object against it, except 
that it is of a, fashionable cast, reciting frequent tales of love, 
treachery, robbery, and murder; but in this respect it is by sev- 
eral degrees more sober and discreet than most of its cotempo- 
raries. Novel readers might profitably substitute it for several 
other magazines of more vicious moral tendency, and of leas 
literary value. 
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'*MiLLBRiSM."— This arUcle was admiued into our columns 
under the express stipulation that the Editor should express his 
own views, with as strong opposition as he might please, to those 
set forth by his correspondent. That our opposition may not 
seem cynical or wanton, in any degree, we will begin with ap- 
proval. We agree with the author in her vindication of Mr. 
Miller's Christian character. We have never been able to 
gather from credible source's any proofs of Mr. Miller's insin- 
cerity, ambition, or worldliness of purpose, in teaching as he 
does concerning the day of judgment. We have, on the other 
hand, strong testimony from good men, who are well acquainted 
with his manner of life, that he is a consistent and truthful 
Christian. But his sincerity is one thing, and the consistency 
and utility of his doctrines is another thing. We wish to ob- 
serve on the latter point: 

1. That he does not seem to have adopted any particular 
mode of interpretation. He is neither a literalist nor a spiritu- 
alist—rather he is both by turns, and resorts to all methods of in- 
terpretation, as happens to suit his general purpose, and con- 
tribute support to his established views. This looseness of 
method more than draws in question his qualifications as an in- 
terpreter of prophecy. The reader will perceive at once that 
little dependence can be placed upon results which are reached 
by no uniform rule or method of exposition. 

2. Mr. Miller greatly errs in some of his conclusions. For 
example, he applies Daniel xii, 11, which speaks of the taking 
away of the daily [sacrifice,] to the cessation of the Pagan abom- 
inations, and the substitution of the Papacy. No application 
of this part of Daniel's prophecy could be less warrantable 
than this. The wildest &ncy, it seems to us, could invent noth- 
ing more remote from the truth. This is one instance, amongst 
others, in which Mr. Miller falls into gross error. 

3. Another feature of Mr. Miller's course, which ought to be 
promptly rebuked, is his bearing toward those who differ from 
him. He deems all who do not embrace his views of the ad- 
vent "foolish virgins," and consigns them over to perdition. 
Ministers who do not preach as he does, that 1843 brings along 
with it the end of all things, are accounted deceivers, and are 
classed with false teachers. This is a stretch of arrogance 
which, were it not for our strong resolve of charity, would lead 
us to question Mr. Miller's sincerity. But we will refrain, and 
only say, that he is probably an example of the length to which 
an. untrained, indiscreet, and partially sanctified mind may 
wander from a decorous Christian bearing and yet be sincere. 
While, however, we admit him to be honest and devout, we 
claim that thousands of those ministers whom he so improperly 
reproaches are equally pious, and inconceivably better in- 
formed than he in Christian theology. 

We are convinced Uiat no moral or religious good can result 
fiom Mr. Miller's eflbrt to convince the world of the near ap- 
proach of the judgment. On the other hand, it will produce 
serious evils, some of which are already developed, and others 
are sure to follow :— 

1. One great evil is the diversion of the mind from the saving 
truths of the Gospel . The depravity of the heart, the purity 
of God's law, the sufferings of Christ, and the penal sanctions 
of truth, are the efficient doctrines of revelation. These are 
less studied in proportion as Mr. Miller's views gain the sin- 
ner's attention. 

2. Even Christians, by yielding their thoughts to the theme 
of his lectures, are diverted from those meditations, and from 
those means of holiness by which they may expect to mature 
their Christian character. 

3. Those who adopt Mr. Miller's views read the Bible less 
for practical purposes or moral guidance, than as a book of 
enigmas, which human ingenuity is to solve for entertainment. 
They study it not so much to learn what they ought to do, as to 
ascertain what God is about to enact. 

4. " Star gazing" has become common. Mr. Miller may have 
roused some to read the Bible, but he has stirred up moce still to 
study the aspects of the heavens. Phenomena familiar to paiit 

'generations are now viewed as fearful portents, forewarning us 
of the world's approaching dissolution. 
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6. The excitable are become so sensitive to what they deem 
fearful or alarming, that they cannot meditate calmly, and are 
in no frame to " consider their ways and turn their feet unto 
God's testimonies." 

6. Some such are driven to despair, and are found, at length, 
inmates of mad houses. When this result follows the preaching 
of clearly revealed truth, man is not to be blamed; but when it 
results from unwarrantable teachings, it is sinful. 

7. Infidels are gathering strength and boldness from these 
efforts to interpret the chronological prophecies. 

8. The agitations produced by this theme are aids to other 
gross heresies, such as Mormonism, and other errors of equal 
fraud and folly. 

9. Disputations amongst brethren have arisen out of the con- 
trary views which spring up on this theme. "Mark those 
which cause divisions." Not that blame attaches to the min- 
istry of clearly revealed truth, even if that truth cause divi- 
sions. But Mr. Miller preaches what is not clearly revealed. 
Nay, he preaches some things wliich we believe are contrary 
to truth. He does it, we think, without any intention to de- 
ceive, but as being «e(f-deceived. He ought, by diligent prayer 
for deliverance, to escape his delusion, and come to the light. 

By these remarks we are far from purposing any diminution 
of a solemn r^ard lor the eventful period in which we live. 
Revolutions, we doubt not, such as men have never known, are 
just before us. We need not resort to extravagant ezposition« 
of the prophecies to make out the case. Nor need we watch 
for physical tokens of their approach. The signs of the times 
are to be looked for in the moral world ; and surely they are 
enough to satisfy the most intemperate lover of the marveloas« 
We agree with the author of the following paragraph— a gentle- 
man more remarkable for sound judgment than for poetic en- 
thusiasm. He says : 

"Ever since the French Revolution peculiar events, both 
moral and political, have been transpiring. The nations of the 
earth are rearing the standard of infidelity : Popery is propa- 
gating its abominations; the Ottoman empire is wasting away; 
the Gospel is extensively propagated, and has been preached 
in nearly every nation on earth ; the Bible has been translated 
into more than one hundred and fifty languages; an extraor- 
dinary movement has been made in favor of the Jews ; the 
world is sunk in fatal security and indifference, and laughs at 
the thought of danger; a large portion of the Church, like the 
foolish virgins, are fallen asleep ; the preparation is making for 
a fearful crisis; the kings and rulers of the earth are leaguing 
and conspiring together, and becoming involved more and 
more in their ambitious schemes and enterprises, and the Lord 
is pouring out his Spirit and sealing his people. Verily, we must 
be blind indeed, if we cannot discern the signs of the times.*' 

Ladies' Ornaments.— A foreign female missionary objects 
to the use of ornaments: 1. That they are unnecessary. 2. 
That they are a waste. 3. That they are inconvenient. 4. 
That they injure the mind. 5. That they are humiliating. 6. 
That they are a relic of heathenism. Mrs. Judson— a name 
dear to religion~-oDce sent forth a strong appeal to the pious 
females of America on this subject. It was not generally re- 
garded. We would be pleased to see it re-published. Perhaps, 
speaking from the grave, she might be heard by some who dis- 
regarded her living testimony. It seems to us that the time 
cannot be distant when, in this respect, a great change in favor 
of sobriety and godliness shall come upon the female portion 
of the Church. This would be like life from the dead to the 
cause of missions, and of all Christian charities. 

To CoBRESPONDBNTS.— " The Washingtonian's Wife," " Lan- 
gartha," and the lines from "E. A. W.," all have merit; but 
they are evidently from unpracticed writers, who would prob- 
ably write prose with better prospects of success. Poetry must 
be very goodf or it is not even tolerable. One word amiss will 
spoil a volume. Those who are not well acquainted with the 
laws of versification should never venture in this field. Sev- 
eral articles of poetry were excluded from this number, which 
will be inserted in following numbers. The lines from Texas 
are too eulogistic to be inserted in the paper which is their 
theme. 
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Original. 
ON RE VENGE. 

WoxAV is designed to be the companion and help- 
mate of man. In a few respects she is bis inferior — ^in 
many his equal — ^in some his superior. Designed for 
relations and duties somewhat different from those of 
man, it was to be expected that peculiarities would be 
impressed upon her form, her intellect, and her heart, 
by the hand of nature. Descriptive and picturesque 
anatomy have pointed out the distinctions between the 
sexes in form and feature; but mental philosophy has 
&iled to expose, with equal nicety, the differences be- 
tween their mental and moral constitutions. I do not 
pretend to enter upon this wide and inviting field, but 
merely to direct attention to one little spot within its 
limits. It is supposed that resentment is more easily 
excited and more lasting in woman than in man — that 
the female is prone to take offense— indisposed to for- 
give. " Woman is revengeful,*' is a sentence I have 
oilen heard from the pulpit, the highway, the fire-side, 
and the bar. If this allegation be true, it is not diffi- 
cult to account for it Vanity is the stronger in the 
softer sex. Secluded from the world, denied the pur- 
suit of fortune or of fame, woman's chief happiness is 
to be derived from the approbation of her friends. 
Moreover, when offended, being the weaker vessel, she 
has not the opportunity of retaliation. Man, when in- 
jured, rushes into battle, and spends his passion with 
his blows. Woman cannot do thus. How natural, 
then, for her to 'Met concealment, like a worm in the 
bud, 'feed on her damask cheek." 

Mythology attributes the destruction of Troy to the 
revenge of Juno, excited by Paris' awarding the prize 
of beauty to her rival, Venus. The Roman poet 
ascribes all the calamities of the Trojans, flying their 
consumed country under ^neas, to the lasting resent- 
ment of the wife of Jupiter. The same master-hand 
paints Dido, with her dying breath, imprecating curses 
upon her lover, and by her prayers doing her utmost 
to hand down her revenge to future ages. He repre- 
sents her as bearing her resentment to the shades, 
and scorning to notice the soothing words of the sym- 
pathizing ^neas when ho meets her in the realms 
below. Was it Herod or Herodias that thirsted for 
the blood of John the Baptist! There is surely no 
impropriety in putting the lovely and the beautiful upon 
their guard against this feeling. Bear with me, £ur 
one, whilst I assign a few reasons why it should not be 
indulged. 

I. Revenge is barbarous. This passion is found 
most vigorous in the rudest condition of mankind. It 
is the son of the forest, whose wigwam is 'mid the den 
of wild beasts, who cries out, as he plunges his hatchet 
in the brains of his victim, " Revenge is sweet" It b 
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in the higest walks of civilized society that man bends 
over his prostrate enemy with bowels of compassion, 
and as he binds up his bleeding wounds, exclaims, 
»* Forgiveness, O how sweet !" The Muses whom the 
ancients regarded as the civilizers of mankind, viz., 
Eloquence, Poetry, Music, &c., have a refining, hu- 
manizing, soflening influence. The Muses of Chris- 
tian civilization, viz., Love, Joy, Peace, Long-Suffer- 
ing. Gentleness, Goodness, Faith, Meekness, Temper- 
ance, cannot breathe in an atmosphere of resentment 
Just in proportion as you ascend the scale of civiliza- 
tion do you find revenge subsiding. Just in propor- 
tion as resentment is indulged do men plunge them- 
selves down toward the rudest barbarity. The Afri- 
can who, when insulted, meekly pardoned, saying, '*I 
write insults on the sand — ^favors on the marble," was 
far more civilized, in the true sense of the word, than 
his proud insulters. 

2. Revenge is beneath a good heathen. It is related 
in classic story, that two brethren quarreled, and were 
reconciled. Afterward one, boasting, said, ** Remem- 
ber that I began the disagreemeni" The other said, 
« Remember that I began the reconciliation." Which, 
think ye, did the heathen suppose to be the better man t 
'* May I perish," said one, ** if I be not avenged of you !" 
"May I perish," said the other, *<if I do not compel 
you to love me!" Heathen history has transmitted 
the story for the everlasting admiration of the latter. 
This was a maxim among the ancient Greeks: "To 
revenge is barbarous — to forgive divine." It is related 
of Lycurgus that Alcander having put out one of the 
eyes of that great man in a seditious tumult, was de- 
livered to him to be punished according to the dictate 
of his own feelings. The magnanimous legislator, not* 
withstanding his avocations and designs had given to 
his disposition much of severity, received the youth 
with kindness, treated him with tenderness, forgave his 
offense, and, having reformed him by wise counsel and 
humane example, brought him into the theatre^ mying, 
** As you well remember, I received this man from you 
an abuser and violent— I return him humane and well 
disposed." The heathen multitude were lost in admi- 
ration. 

3. It mars beauty. The step loses its elasticity, the 
spirits their vivacity, the heart its buoyant bound, the 
cheek its crimson, and the whole countenance that 
indefinable, attractive expression which speaks a soul 
at ease. I have seen the lovely lass, whose lips seemed 
formed only for accents of peace, whose eyes seemed to 
be the windows of love and joy, and whose whole form 
one might imagine a fit tenement fof Gabriel, should he 
become incarnate, suddenly transformed into a creature 
more unlovely than the swine, under the influence of 
such a passion. 
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4. It destroys happiness. There is nothing which 
can do this more effectually or speedily. Bums de- 
scribes the "tooth-ache" as the **hell of all diseases.'* 
This surely (revenge) is the pit of all tormenting pas- 
sions. Under its influence reflection is suspended, 
pleasing emotions paralyzed, the senses benumbed, the 
heavens curtained, the earth shaded, every avenue to 
enjoyment closed, and reason often dethroned. If I 
wished to describe the bitterest cup in the well of bot- 
tomless perdition, I would write *< revenge." Were I 
to represent the hottest flame in the furnace of Satan's 
soul, my brush should paint — revenge. Did I seek 
completely to "devilize" and damn a soul on earth, 
I would ask no other element than this. What 
is hell but the opposite of heaven? What is Satan 
but the opposite of God? What the torment of the 
lost but the opposite of the raptures of the blest t 
What is the element of heaven? — of God? — of heav- 
enly rapture? Love. 

' 5. It is inconsistent with Christianity. If you are a 
professor of the religion of Jesus Christ, you must be 
governed by the Gospel. Remember that precept 
which has been called the golden rule: "Do unto oth- 
ers as you would they should do unto you." If you 
ofiend another, do you wish that you should never 
be forgiven? Do you value the means of grace? Do 
you love the place where God's saints as^mble — ^ihe 
abode where God's honor dwelleth? Does not your 
soul at times cry out, " How lovely are thy tents, O 
Jacob!" "How amiable are thy tabernacles, O Lord 
of hosts !" " My soul longeth, yea, even fainteth for 
the courts of my God !" Has not your heart often 
said, ** Sweet is the day of sacred rest!" and while 
holding communion with the Most High, and laying 
your sorrows at Immanuel's feet, how often have you 
exclaimed, " In such a frame as this my willing soul 
would stay !" Then do not forget that the privileges 
of the sanctuary are not allowed to the heart that enter- 
tains revenge or hatred. " If thou bring thy gift to the 
altar, and there rememberest that thy brother hath 
ought against thee, leave there thy gift before the altar, 
and go thy way ; first be reconciled to thy brother, and 
then come and offer thy gift." You have no right to 
mingla in the songs of Zion, to participate in her devo- 
tions, or listen to her consolations — ^you have no busi- 
ness at the mercy seat, no interest in the bleeding vic- 
tim, no access at the throne, even of grace, until re- 
conciled — ^you have no right so much as to offer a bro- 
ken heart to your God. Back from the altar — back, 
back from the sanctuary — back, back, back from the 
presence of a pardoning God. Go find and forgive thy 
brother, then come and offer thy gift. Would you 
cease to pray ? Would you pray for eternal damna- 
tion? But one of these things you must do if you are 
revengeful. If any would prey he must pray after the 
model of our Lord's Prayer. One of its petitions is, 
<* Forgive my trespasses as I forgive those that trespass 
against me;" but you do not forgive; therefore, your 
prayer is that you may never be forgiven. What a 
fearful attitude for a man to assume — ^pray that eternal 
3 



woe may be his portion ! Suppose you should ceasis 
to pray, would the case be different? Jesus has said, 
"But if ye forgive not men their trespasses, neither 
will your Father forgive your trespasses." This prin- 
ciple of the Divine government is forcibly illustrated in 
the parable recorded Matthew zxviii 

Have you ever felt the weight of your sins? You 
have sinned against an infinite God, violated an infi- 
nite law. Your transgresaons will influence the uni- 
verse, perhaps for ever. You have incurred an infinite 
punishment; and while under condemnation, you have 
been pardoned. Can you ever think of entertaining 
revenge for a trifling offense committed by a fellow mor- 
tal. Look at the example of God. It is the highest 
privilege and noblest perfection of a mortal to imitate 
the Almighty. Though he is holy and just, and hath a 
right to inflict summary punishment upon the wicked, 
yet he bean long with them, sending his rain and sun- 
shine upon the just and upon the unjusL Look at the 
example of Jesus. When reviled, he reviled not again. 
Though God incarnate, he suffered himself to be hunt- 
ed as a partridge upon the mountains. When reqnestr 
ed by his disciples to bring fire out of heaven to con- 
sume his enemies, how beautiful and instructive his 
reproof! " Ye know not what manner of spirit ye are 
of." When he might have summoned legions of an- 
gels to guard him, " he is led as a lamb to the slaughter; 
and as a sheep before her shearera is dumb, so he open- 
ed not his mouth. In the very agonies of a cruel death, 
aggravated by the reproaches of those for whom he died, 
he spends his last breath in prayer for his murderera, 
"Father, forgive them, for they know not what they 
do.*' If ye have not the spirit of Christ, ye are none 
of his. O, be ye foUowera of him, as dear children — 
" Be ye kind, tender-hearted, forbearing, and forgiving 
one another, as God for Christ's sake hath forgiven 
you." 

Recollect that you must die. Perhaps the destroyer 
may come suddenly, and afibrd you no opportunity to 
seek the friends with whom you are at variance, to ef- 
fect a reconciliation. How would you like to die with 
resentment in your heart? Could you rejoice in pas- 
sing over Jordan — ^would you be prepared to sing with 
the blest, or swell the carols of angels ? 

Remember that your friends must die. How would 
you feel at the funeral of a dear friend, from whom, in 
some unlucky hour, yon had become alienated, should 
he die prior to a reconciliation? A. and B. were dear 
friends. They disagreed, and for months were at vari- 
ance; at length they were reconciled, and loved each 
other more fervently. B. suddenly expired, and A. acci- 
dentally visited the &mily of B. on the day of his inter- 
ment. As he stood by the coflSn of the deceased, sur* 
rounded by the widow and children, O how he sighed 
and wept! But his teara were teara of joy. " O how 
glad am I," said he, "that we were reconciled!" Wo- 
man, have you a dear fiiend whom you have not for- 
given ? Hasten to a recondliatifm, lest she die sudden- 
ly, and you weep tean of unavailing sorrow at h«r 
grave. 
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Allow me, before I close thU paper, to give some 
general directions for avoiding offense. 

1. Do not make a friend an offender for a word. 
How often do we speak inadvertently ! It cannot be 
expected that eveiy one should, at all times, exercise 
the caution and prudence of a philosopher. Should 
we do so, how much would the pleasure of social inter- 
course be abridged ! 

2. Make allowances for peculiarities, for education, 
and for surrounding circumstances. Amid the cares, 
and duties, and anxieties of busy life, how many causes 
of irritation hourly arise! How often, when the wife 
is indulging in resentment for an unkind expression 
which her husband made in a moment of anxiety, 
would she weep with pity, could she read the cares 
which oppress his heart, as he labors with intense anx- 
iety to provide for those he loves! 

3. Consider how many benefits you have received 
from those whom you regard with animosity. Perhaps 
she who has offended you has watched your pillow in 
the hour of sickness, night after night, listening to your 
whispers, administering to your necessities, bearing 
with your peevishness, and praying for your recovery. 
Perhaps the very book you hold in your hand is a to- 
ken of her friendship — the very dress you wear the gifl 
of her affection. And are favors to be forgotten, while 
offenses are treasured upl Is gratitude to be excluded 
that revenge may become a guest 1 For years, it may 
be, you have lived on terms of intimacy, cultivating 
friendsUp with mutual offices of good will ; and shall 
one offense be the grave of all your attachment 1 Are 
you related by ties of blood, and do you yet despise 
each other 1 Let not this day's sun go down upon 
your wrath. It was an admirable practice of the an- 
cient Jew never to lie down upon his pillow without 
forgiving all his foes. 

4. Consider well your own /aults and infirmities. It 
was a quaint but admirable conceit of an ancient ge- 
nius, that every man carries a wallet upon his shoul- 
ders, and that into the pocket before him he puts the 
foults of his neighbor — into that behind he puts his 
own ; so that the former are objects of contemplation 
a/iixi3^s—the latter never. It generally happens that 
they who are most prone to take offense, and least 
disposed to forgive it, are not very mindful of the feel- 
ings of others. Should the measure which they mete 
be measured to them again, they would have but few 
friends. 

** O, wad some power the giflie gie us, 
To see oursels as others see us," 

we should find, perh^s, as much oecasion to ask for- 
giveness as to forgive. 

6. Never take an offense unless you are certain it is 
intended. We should put the most favorable construc- 
tion upon every action and expression, viewing all 
things in the llg^t of that charity ** which vaunteth not 
itself-— is not pnflM up," &c. If we do this, we shall 
find but few offenses. We frequently convert inno- 
cent, well meant remarks into offenses, by the manner 
in which we notice them. Apollodorus, about to retire 



from the court of Augustus, said, "Remember, Cssar, 
that when you are angry, you do not speak, nor do 
any thing, until you have distinctly repeated to your- 
self the letters of the alphabet" This is an admirable 
direction. I have heard of a Turkish prince, who, 
when tempted to be angry, repeated, deliberately, the 
Lord*s Prayer. Much may be done to regulate the 
temper by repeated and persevering efforts at self-con- 
trol. I know it is difiicult to overcome the proud heart, 
and Solomon says that he who achieves this work is 
greater than the copqueror of a city. Yet we should 
not be discouraged from the attempt by its difficulty. 
A physiognomist once pronounced Socrates the **most 
brutal, drunken, and licentious old man he had ever 
seen." The pupils of the philosopher, knowing him 
to be the reverse of all this, insulted the physiognomist; 
but Socrates, interposing, said, ** The man's principles 
may be correct, for such were my propensities, but I 
have overcome them by my philosophy." 

St Paul, in his convicted state, cried, " For the good 
that I would I do not, but the evil that I would not 
that I do." " I find, then, a law, that when I would 
do good evil is present with me." " But I see another 
law in my members, warring against the law in my 
mind, and bringing me into captivity to the law of sin, 
which is in my membcra." What the apostle could 
not do we may despair of accomplishing. Let us go, 
then, to the cross of Christ, and crying out in the bit- 
terness of our souls, *' O wretched man that I am, who 
shall deliver me from the body of this death?" we shall 
have reason, with rapture, to exclaim, " We thank God, 
through Jesus Christ our Lord." E. T. 



MARRIAGE. 
Makriaos is to a woman at once the happiest and 
saddest event of her life; it is the promise of future 
bliss, raised on the death of all present enjoyment She 
quits her home, her parents, her occupations, her amuse- 
ments, every thing on which she has hitherto depended 
for comfort, for afiection, for kindness, for pleasure. 
The parents by whose advice she has been guided — ^the 
sister to whom she had dared to impart the every em- 
bryo thought and feeling — the brother who was by turns 
the counselor and the counseled — and the younger chil- 
dren, to whom she has been the mother and the play- 
mate — all are to be forsaken at one fell stroke; every 
former tie is loosened; the spring of evezy hope and 
action is to be changed ; and yet she flies with joy into 
the untrodden path before her. ^ Buoyed up by the 
confidence of requited love, she bids a fond and grate- 
ful adieu to the life that is past, and turns with excited 
hopes and joyous anticipation to the happiness to come. 
Woe to him who has too early withdrawn the tender 
plant from the props and stays of discipline in which 
she has been nurtured, and yet makes no effort to sup- 
ply their place; for on him be the responsibility of her 
errors — on him who first taught her, by his example, 
to grow careless of her duty, and then exposed her to 
the wily temptations of a sinful world. 
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Original. 
SCRIPTURAL PORTRAITURES OF WOMAN. 

BT MRS. L. F. MOROAM. ' 

IITTRODUCTORT BSMARK8. 

The study of the human heart must necessarily be a 
subject of deep interest to woman. Destined to play 
an equal part with man, though a less conspicuous one, 
on the great theatre of probationary existence, she na- 
turally turns with eagerness to whatever can aid her in 
the fulfillment of her arduous duties, or shed light on the 
pathway before her. Hence she peruses with avidity 
all those works which are professedly written for her in- 
struction ; and is proportionably disappointed if she find 
not in them the moral or mental aliment her spirit needs. 
Disposed, firom her very constitution, to be guided less 
by the deductions of her mind than the impulses of her 
heart, she is more affected by what is striking than what 
is logical, and example has greater influence with her 
than precept. Though far from incapable of apprecia- 
ting the beautiful and the good in the abstract, her im- 
agination and her hopes are ever busy in the pursuit of 
the embodiment of her radiant conceptions, that she may 
love and imitate what she pictures and admires. Her 
meditations are generally so interwoven with her feel- 
ings, that sentiments rather than opinions actuate her, 
and she rarely brings her intellect to bear intently upon 
a subject that does not first excite her emotions. Thus 
events teach her more efiectually than labored disquisi- 
tions, and illustrations impress her more powerfully 
than many arguments. The Scriptures of divine truth 
appear peculiarly fitted to engage her attention and ad- 
monish her heart; there is so much simplicity in their 
narrations — so much sentiment in their ethics. Scarce- 
ly a doctrine is presented to the faith, or a command to 
the observance, that is not touchingly and distinctively 
exemplified to the sight Woman, especially in the 
several eras of Bible history, is depicted to the view 
the living representation of the virtues or the follies, 
and, we may add, the misfortunes of her age, and her 
portrait is drawn so truthfully and yet so happily that 
the female reader of the present day immediately recog- 
nizes it as a resemblance. She discerns through the 
long series of successive generations as they rise before 
her the same common features — the individuality of 
character still descriptive of her sex, though modified 
and varied by the perpetually changing circumstances 
which called for peculiar developments. She feels, 
while die regards the pictures, that the artist did not 
exaggerate, and is thus prepared to sympathize with 
the emotions and motives of the actors in those gone- 
by scenes, and condemn or approve them intuitively by 
an instinctive appeal to her own bosom. To bring 
those Scriptural portraitures more particularly before 
the mind, and recommend them to the attention of the 
young readers of the Ladies' Repository, is the object 
of these sketches. Experience teaches us that our im- 
provement is not always in proportion to our knowl- 
edge, but td the incorporation of that knowledge with 
otir thoughts and feelingi. Truths may be often and 
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ably presented, yet &il to be personally appropriated by 
the hearer, when some new mode of introducing them 
may imprint them vividly upon the mind. The first 
portrait we offer for examination is that of 

svs. 

Brief as is the record of the mother of our race, it 
has lent its coloring and Its impress to every successive 
page of human life. Few as are its details, each after 
history, chronicled by man, has been but a commentary 
upon them. Simple as the narration, and casual as 
the events appear, they contain the elements of all 
thought — feeling — action. They excited not earth 
alone through every trembling fibre, but hell and heav- 
en gave back pulsation. Well, then, may thia portrait 
interest us. Eve is first presented to our view encir- 
cled by whatever can attract the heart and charm the 
imagination. Fresh from the hand of her Creator, 
with all her faculties in free and lofty exercise, and yet 
unhreathed upon by sin, she is introduced to the undis- 
puted lord of a new and perfect world, as his compan- 
ion, friend, and wife. Without borrowing one ray 
from the light of Milton's imagination, with the sim- 
ple and emphatic Scripture narrative only before us, 
what reflections must crowd in upon the soul necessa- 
rily connected with the subject! We behold Adam 
walking the flower-decked aisles of paradise, gazing on 
its magnificent scenery, and giving names to the living 
tenants of his fair domain. We learn, from the sig- 
nificant phiase which closes his survey, that he sought 
sympathy among them, and found it not. Man is sen- 
sible of a want, even in that beautiful Eden, and a feel- 
ing of solitariness seems to have arisen in his bosom, 
permitted by God, to enhance his gratitude for his pur- 
posed gift *^B\it for Adam, there was not found a 
help-meet fur him." Immediately after this discovery 
we see him losing the remembrance of his loneliness in 
a deep sleep, during which his munificent Creator pre- 
pares for him the companionship he needed. How 
blissful must have been the hour of his awaking, and 
how sweet the song of grateful acknowledgment which 
floated through the bowers of paradise ! Very expres- 
sive are the words of their marriage covenant: " Thert' 
fi/re shall a man cleave unto his wife; and they shall 
be one flesh." Did the recollection of that engage- 
ment come upon Adam in the moment of his tempta- 
tion, and urge him to his fall 1 Alas I for such return 
for his Maker's kindness! 

The next aspect in which Eve appears before us 
would make us tremble for her, even if we were unac- 
quainted with her history. The scene opens with the 
announcement of the subtilty of the serpent, and yet 
represents the woman in conversation with him. We 
might imagine many circumstances which would ac- 
count for this strange colloquy ; but none which would 
excuse its continuance when once rebellion against her 
Creator had been suggested. The Bible is silent rela- 
tive to her motives, and an attempt to conjecture them 
would be as vain as unprofitable. She appears to have 
pondered the tempter's words after he left her ; and her 
consequent examination of the tree, which she 
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never hitherto to have noticed particularly, manifest a 
■ospicion of the troth of God. Governed less by her 
reason than her senses, she determined that the quali- 
ties of the fruit rendered it desirable; and apparently 
without one doubt of the justness of her conclusions, 
eat of it, and induced her husband to do so likewise. 
We have no account of the arguments she used to per- 
suade him ; for convinced he certainly was not This 
we learn from the comment of St. Paul on the relation. 
He informs us that the woman only was deceived. 
The man appears to have been influenced entirely by 
her entreaty and example. When the wisdom they 
had so rashly and wickedly sought revealed to them 
their guilt, the remorse and sorrow of the woman must 
have been keenly aggravated by the consciousness that 
she had led her husband into crime. The sacred pages, 
however, give no response to our inquiries on this sub- 
ject They tell us of her fall, and leave imagination 
to depict her penitence. We are indeed informed of 
her acknowledgment of her fault ; and clear and unex- 
tenuated is that acknowledgment: "TAe serpent be* 
guiled mCf and I did eat" There is no attempt to fol- 
low the precedent of her husband, who, in the confes- 
sion of his guilt, ungenerously reproaches his Creator 
as its cause, while he accuses his wife as the instigator 
of his trangression. She seeks not to prove him equal- 
ly culpable with herself by the just retort, **Thou 
shouldst have counseled otherwise," but in that hour 
of terror and hopelessness is true to her sex. Then 
was the curse pronounced which has been feai fully 
accomplish^ through every eucceeding period of time. 
Yet was it, even in the moment of its utterance, when 
the creatares of his hand had just provoked the wrath 
of God, softened and gilded by the promise of its future 
repeal. 

How consoling and refreshing must those precious 
words, " The seed of the woman shall bruise the ser- 
pents headf* have been to the crushed and sorrowing 
heart of her who had been " first in the transgression *' 
which was to shed its baleful blight over the destinies 
of yet unborn generations ! She seems to have cher- 
ished the hope of their speedy fulfillment, as we learn 
from the exulting exclamation with which she clasped 
to her bosom the first-bom son : <* I have gotten a man 
from the Lord!" or, as it has been rendered, "I have 
the man Jehovah!" We may easily conceive her 
spirit lightened of its wearisome burden, as she pic- 
tured the triumph of Cain over his hereditary foe, and 
the deliverance of the fair world, of which he was the 
rightful inheritor, from its desolating curse. With 
what anxiety must she have watched his approach to 
manhood, and striven to instill into his breast love and 
obedience to his God. But, alas! soon must she have 
perceived her delusion, and been compelled not only to 
weep over the disappointment of her earnest hope, but 
the effects of her own guilt in the depravity of her off- 
spring. This we infer from the name bestowed upon 
her second son — Abel, or vanity. The bright anticipa- 
tions of the mother had indeed been vanity ; and that 
word well implies the hopelessness that succeeded. Yet 



we may believe that as Abel grew into promising man- 
hood, and exhibited evidences of that faith which even 
then was casting a faint light over the road to man*s for- 
feited paradise, the hopes of the mother re-bloomed and 
clustered round him as the world's redeemer. But ere 
long she weeps upon his bloody grave. Cain is his 
murderer, and himself becomes a vagabond over a land 
which was his by inheritance. 

The in^Uigence of the birth of Seth, with the reason 
of his name, closes the annals of our far-famed ances- 
tress. *'God," said she, "hath appointed me another 
seed instead of Abel, whom Cain slew." Whether 
she still indulged the belief that one of her immediate 
descendants was to be the Messiah, or repeated disap- 
pointment had taught her the fallacy of her expectations, 
we cannot determine with certainty from the passage 
quoted above. Either may be inferred. I have thought 
it not unworthy of notice that while we have no inti- 
mation of the nature of Adam's thoughts and feelings 
after his expulsion from Eden, we are made quite &- 
miliar with Eve's from her own expressions. Of her 
death we have no account We will close this sketch 
with an attempt to shadow forth her emotions as she 
passed the portals of paradise. 

Farewell, ye blissful bow'rs! 
Alas, alas, that I must say farewell, 
And breathe no more your atmosphere of flow'rs, 

Nor 'midst your glories dwell ! 

O, I would linger hero 
On your green threshold, if I might no more, 
'Till death, my portion now, should come to bear 

Me to hia viewless shore ! 

But wherefore 1 what would I, ^ 

A (alien spirit, 'midst so pure a scene 1 
What should they do whose lot it is to die. 

Where only life haih been 1 

Farewell, ye crystal streams, 
Whose murra'ring oft haiirluird me to my rest ! 
O, let your music sometimes haunt my dreams, 

And soothe my aching breast ! 

Ye groves, within whose shade 
I lov'd to walk in tranquil happiness, 
My step shall ne'er again your calm invade— 

Your dew-gem'd green-sward press ! 

I go, a world accurs'd 
By mine own act, in bitterness to tread ; 
But o'er that thought— the darkest, saddest, worst- 
Mercy hath balsam shed ! 

Hush, then, my grief-torn heart, 
Thy throbbings wild— thine agony subdue- 
In faith and hope, if not in peace, depart — 

Ye blissful bowers, adieu I 



SPARE MINUTES. 
Spars minutes are the gold dust of time; and 
Young was writing a true, as well as a striking line, 
when he affirmed that — ** Sands make the mountain, 
moments make the year." Of all the portions of 
our life, the spare minutes are the most fruitful in good 
or evil. They are the gaps through which tempta- 
tions find the easiest access to the garden. 
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"BE YE ALSO READY." 



Original. 
"BE YE ALSO READY." 

BT KISS D£ rOBSST. 

"Abt thou ready, careless sinner, 

Should the sammons come to-day, 
Thrilling through the vaulted heaven, 

That dread mandate to obey ? 
Cottld'st thou meet the king Messiah, 

With thy guilt upon thy brow 1 
Or, * not ready, not yet ready,' 

Would'st thou murmur then as now 1" 



" Gentle maiden, in thy beauty 

Brilliant as the rosy day, 
Could'st thou calmly hear the spoiler 

Bid thy beauty pass away ? 
Ever smiling— care beguiling — 

Life to thee a vernal bloom — 
Pleasure-seeking — ^laughter-loving — 

Say, what think*st thou of the tombi 
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" Crested warrior — ^haughty conqu'ror — 

Glorying in orphan's tears — 
Death is waiting for his guerdon : 

Give thou up thy long arrears." 
Visions bright of earthly glory 

Gleam before his ravished eye; 
" Untold voeaUh for one short hour !" 

Hear the dying warrior cry. 

"Pale-brow*d student, idolizmg 
k What shafi perish with thine age, 
Soar aloft, and seal thy mem'ry 
On a more enduring page." 
"Ah!" methinks I hear thee whisper, 

" Life to me b wondrous fair — 
Beautiful, and bright, and glorious 
Is the heritage I share." 

•* Miser, with thy care-worn visage, 

Pallid cheek, and withered brow. 
Earth too long hath claim*d thy worship : 

Tell me, art thou ready now?" 
"Richly-laden barks appearing — 

Harvests whitening to the eye — 
I would fill another coffer 

Ere I lay me down to die." 

Lo! the beggar on his pallet, 

Cloth'd with rags and writh'd with pain: 
"Say, poor suflTrer, art thou willing 

An eternal life to gain?" 
List his answer : " Life eternal ! 

Ah, what is it but a name? 
Give me food, relief, and raiments— 

These the blessings I would daim." 

"Art thou ready, weeping mourner, 
Weari'd with the woes of life? 
Leaning on the precious promise. 
Wilt thou brave the unequal strife?" 
3 



" No ! no ! no ! my heart is breaking 

With its longing to be free. 
Yet I fear, lest in yon heaven 

There should be no room for me." 

" Anxious father, sadly harassed 

For the food thy children need, 
There is One who oft hath promised 

All the fiitherless to feed :' 
Trust them to his kind protection — 

Wing thy flight from earth away." 
"No! O, no! I cannot leave them — 

Yet a little longer stay." 

"Mother, with yon shining cherubs 

Lo, thy lost ones may be found ! 
Break, O, break the ties which bind thee 

To this sin-enchanted ground." 
"My departed ones- are blessed. 

But the living claim my care; 
Not yet ready ! King of terrors, 

Hear a mother's earnest prayer!" 

"Hoary age, thy head is silver'd 

With the frosts of many years; 
Surely, surely, thou art ready 

To forsake this vale of tears. 
Borne on angel wings to heaven. 

There thy weari'd feet may rest, 
And thine aged head be pillow'd 

Sweetly on thy Savior's breast." 

No! this heart to earth is clinging 

With a never-yielding grasp; 
Yet shall Death, with mighty power, 

Every golden link unclasp. 
Nought cares he for youth or beauty — 

Warrior's meed, or love, or fame — 
Trembling age, or infant weakness — 

Place or power — worth or name. 

But, alas ! how few are ready 

When the hours of trial come. 
Though, perchance, they're sent in mercy 

To convey the wand'rer home. 
Love and honor, fame and beauty. 

Sin and sorrow, all combine 
To decoy the thoughtless spirit 

From all influence divine. 

Yet there is a balm in Gilead 

For this fever of the soul : 
O, there is a blest Physician, 

Who can make the wounded whole ! 
He can give the faith triumphant, 

Which for him counts all but losfi— 
He can raise the fallen spirit, 

Through the power of the cross. 

" Faithful Christian — ^heaven's witness — 
For thy God what sayest thou? 
Could'st thou raise a song of triumph. 
Should the summons meet thee now?" 
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"I have fought the trying conflict — 
I through grace have kept the faith ! 

Harps of gold and aroums of glory 
Welcome in the hour of death." 

O, how rich the grace which conqueis 

Earth-bom hope, or slavish fear ; 
And in hour of dark temptation 

Brings the Savior's presence near ! 
" Ye who would be fully ready. 

When the message comes for you, 
Trust in Him who died for sinners — 

Ye shall find his promise true." 



Original. 
TO MY MOTHER. 
I LOVE the land that gave me birth, 
The fires that warm my native hearth, 
The fields where childhood's sunny hours — 
'Mid rip'ning fruits and opening flowers — 
Breath'd pfeasure in the floating air; 
Nor thought of pain, nor dream'd of care. 
I love the home of infancy, 
Virginia's charming scenery, 
The sand-banks of my native shore. 
The whistling winds, the ocean's roar, 
The storm careering fearfully, 
The snow-capp'd surges, wUd and free. 
I love the friends of early years, 
Who kindly wip'd my infant tears. 
The humble church, without a spire, 
Where blazed devotion's hallowed fire, 
The ministers of sacred truth, 
Who chid the wanderings of my youth. 
I love them all — (God bless my home!) — 
And shall where'er my steps may roam. 
Bat, mother, when compared with thcc, 
To me they're less than vanity ; 
Next to the God she loves so well, 
My mother in my heart shall dwell. 

To guard my unprotected hours, 

To Btiew my every path with flowers, 

To make my childhood's sky grow bright, 

To quell my fears, was thy delight; 

And with a love almost divine. 

Thine eyes grew dim in watching mine. 

My mother, in my boyish dreams. 
When fancy ruled her magic realms, 
I gathered wealth, that thy free hand 
Might scatter blessings through the land — 
I climbed Parnassian hills for fame 
To give thy house a deathless name — 
I sought for honor's thorny road, 
And mingled with the giddy crowd ; 
And when the rosy wreath was gain'd, 
Though toil and blood its leaves had stain'd, 
Delighted at thy feet I'd bow, 
And with it deck thy honored brow. 



Those dreams have pass'd, and hopes of heaven 

To nobler themes my thoughts have given. 

Wealth's golden stores may ne'er be mine, 

Nor fame my humble name enshrine — 

The pathway of humility 

Must lead my footsteps to the sky. 

But, mother, when my wand'rings end, 

Where tall archangels lowly bend. 

Joyful their sovereign Lord to own. 

And worship him who fills the throne, 

Should Jesus deign to smile on me. 

My thoughts shall fondly turn to thee; 

And should a heavenly harp be mine, 

A crown of righteousness divine, 

A mansion in the land of love, 

A home in that bright world above, 

'Twill sweeten all the joys of heaven 

To know they're to my mother g^ven. 

D. W. 



THIRD HYMN OF SYNESIUS. 
Awake, my soul, invade the dazzling height 
Of sacred song, and drink the stream of light: 
Each dark unruly passion charm to rest, 
And fan the flame that purifies the breast 
A wreath the king of gods may deign to wear, 
I humbly weave: to his pure shrine I bear 
A sacrifice unstain'd by crimson dews, 
A free libation of the heav'nly muse. 
Borne on the wave, or piUow'd on the shore, 
Expos'd to winds that rage, to seas that roar; 
Or safe, and shelter'd in my quiet home. 
Or when o'er mountains drear and wild I roam ; 
Or when my liberated feet may gain 
Their native realm, yon fair and blooming plain ; 
In life, in death, in rapture, or in woe. 
For thee, blest Lord, the note of praise shall flow, 
Allur'd by tranquil night's congenial calm, 
For thee I frame the sweet poetic charm. 
When orient roses wreathe the purple mom ; 
When noontide splendors all the heav'n adorn ; . 
When placid ev'ning spreads her gentle wing; 
I wake for thee the full-resounding string. 
Yon stars, that glow with everlaating youth, 
The moon, who walks in light, attests my truth; 
And mighty Sol, who leads the radiant choir, 
And fills the saintly breast with hallow'd fire. 



HEAVEN 18 LOVE. 
The ransom'd spirit to her home, 

The clime of cloudless beauty flies; 
No more on stormy seas to roam, 

She hails her haven in the skies: 

But cheerless are those heavenly fields. 
That cloudless clime no pleasure yields. 
There is no bliss in bowers above, 
If thou art absent, Holy Love ! 

8 
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CHARACTER OF DANIEL. 

BT. O. WATERMAV, JR. 

Few men are distinguished for many traits of supe- 
riority. Alexander could conquer a world, but could 
not govern himself, much less his subjects. Napo- 
leon was unsurpassed in military tactics; but in that 
only he excelled his compeers. Homer was renowned 
only for poetic powers, Demosthenes for his eloquence, 
Aristotle for bis metaphysical subtilties, Newton for his 
powers of analysis, Mozart for those of music, and 
Burritt for his extensive acquaintance with different 
languages. 

There are, however, a few — ^although but very few — 
whose names stand emblazoned on the historic page as 
either possessing a universal genius, or at least as hav- 
ing made attainments varied as well as rare. Such 
men were Luther, and Paul, and David — ^men who ap- 
pear as stars of the first magnitude in the great con- 
stellation of human excellence. Of this class no one 
is more worthy of study and imitation than the Chal- 
dean statesman and prophet, Daniel. In whatever 
point of view we consider his character, it stands out 
in bold relief, unsurpassed in symmetry and beauty 
by any of the fair group which sunounds it. 

Daniel was a Hebrew noble. In his early youth the 
royal city of his nation was besieged and taken by the 
invading armies of the King of Babylon. The reign- 
ing monarch, Jehoiakim, together with all the members 
of the royal famil/ were taken prisoners, and many of 
them carried into Babylon. Among these were Daniel 
and his three friends. At the age of eighteen he was 
brought into the royal household of the King of Baby- 
lon, and, after a preparation of three years' duration, 
was advanced to the dignity of courtier of that mighty 
realm. For more than seventy years, and under no 
less than seven different monarchs, was he employed in 
the most honorable, and, at the same time, most ardu- 
ous and difficult afiairs of state. 

In contemplating his character, we shall view him in 
his relations to the staie, to aodety^ and to Godj or, in 
other words, as a atatesmarif a civilian, and a Christian. 

In a good statesman we expect to find high irUeHi- 
genee combined with fearUssneaa in the execution of 
duty, and unimpeachable political integrity. It is not 
necessary to stop here in order to show the relations 
which these several elements of character bear to each 
other and to the complex whole, or the necessity of 
their existence in the formation of a thorough states- 
man. Such a discussion might not be deemed appro- 
priate in a work like the Repository. I shall simply 
attempt to show that, as a statesman, Daniel possessed 
these several attributes of character, which fitted him 
for the dischArge of the highest functions of govern- 
ment 

Of the intellectual character of Daniel we are as- 
sured from the fact that, although but a youth of eigh- 
teen, he was comprehended under those who were 
3 



''skillful in all wisdom, and cunning in knowledge, and 
understanding science, end such as had ability in them 
to stand in the King's presence." This was only pre- 
paratory to a much higher course of instruction. For 
durmg the three years of their noviciate, they were 
taught **the learning and the tongue of the Chaldeans." 
Among these Hebrew youths Daniel and his three 
friends were pre-eminent The course of strict regi- 
men which they pursued gave them clear heads and 
vigorous intellects. Unlike their companions, they lost 
no time in reveling and dissipation; and consequently 
their minds were never unhinged by protracted sensual 
excitements and pleasures. These two causes would 
of themselves be sufficient to account for the superior- 
ity of Daniel and his friends. But in addition to these 
they were assisted by wisdom from on high. <<As for 
these four children, God gave them knowledge and 
skill in all learning and wisdom." And the testimony 
of the King himself, upon the thorough examination of 
them at the close of their noviciate, was, that none was 
found like them. " And in all matters of wisdom and 
understanding that the King inquired of them, he found 
them ten times better than all the magicians and astrol- 
ogers that were in all his realm." These magicians 
and astrologers were the most enlightened and scien- 
tific men of that age. They devoted themselves exclu- 
sively to the cultivation of the sciences; and their re- 
nown as men of letters stands emblazoned upon the 
historic page of high antiquity. Yet Daniel surpasses 
them all; and at the age of twenty-one was found ten 
times better in all subjects requiring wisdom and under- 
standing than any member of this learned body. 

But besides this direct testimony we have much of 
an indirect character, which we shall notice hereafter. 

The honest fearleaaneas of character, as manifested 
in the execution of duty, is that which first attracts 
our observation, and which strikes the mind of every 
attentive reader with feelings of admiration and awe. 
When the haughty and disappointed monarch, in the 
height of his rage and vexation, had commanded all the 
wise men to be destroyed, because they could not show 
him a dream which had escaped his own memory, 
Daniel did not hesitate to tell him that he had com- 
manded a thing of them which none but the God of 
heaven could perform. On another occasion, having 
interpreted a vision which foreshadowed approaching 
calamity to the King, he stands up before that most 
powerful and wicked monarch, and admonishes him of 
his guilt and danger, and advises an immediate refor- 
mation. "Wherefore, O King, let my counsel be 
acceptable unto thee, and break off thy sins by right- 
eousness, and thine iniquities by showing mercy to the 
poor, if it may be the lengthening of thy tranquility." 
Nebuchadnezzar was an ambitious prince, filled with 
arrogance and self-conceit The incurring of his dis- 
pleasure was death. The rank of the victim was of 
no consideration. His courtiers and advisers must be 
slain because they cannot perform impossibilities, and 
gratify his peevish and superstitious disposition. Even 
the first officers of the royal city must be cast into a 
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fieiy faniac8| heated to a aeren-fold intensity, because 
they would not gratify his vanity. Yet before this 
same passionate and excitable man dares a Hebrew 
captive stand up and reprove him for bis sins, and ad- 
vise a reformation. He feared not to do his duty even 
at the imminent peril of his life. 

But a more forcible illustration of this trait of char- 
acter occurs under the dissolute reign of Nebuchadnez- 
zar's grand-son, Belshazzar. This weak and effemi- 
nate prince was wholly under the control of his pas- 
sions. Pleasure was the only object of his pursuit. 
And although, in name, the monarch of one of the 
mightiest empires of antiquity, it was but in name; for 
the whole government was in the hands of his queen 
mother, Nitocris. Banquetiogs and revelry was the 
order of the day, or rather night, at the court On one 
occasion a more splendid feast than usual was to be 
prepared. It was to be given to a thousand of the 
chief officers of the government, and was intended as a 
full display of the regal splendor of that most luxurious 
of the oriental courts. All business was suspended, 
and every thing which could add amusement and inter- 
est to the scene, or gratify the vanity and sensuality of 
a voluptuous prince, was present It is night The 
day has passed amid scenes of debauchery. Inflamed 
by wine, the King, to humor his guests, please his own 
vanity, and insult the Jews, has sent to the tower for 
the golden vessels of the Lord*8 house, that he and his 
princes may drink therefrom. They are filled. The 
King is almost deified by the fawning but semi-intoxi- 
cated sycophants who surround him. And he, almost 
persuaded by their flatteries into the belief of hb own 
divinity, receives their adulations and praises. Every 
voice pours forth its fulsome panegyric, and the walls 
of the canopied court re-echo the eulogistic strain. 
But what has caused so sudden a change? Why does 
the flattered monarch and his pampered admirers stand 
still, stricken with terror and awel A naked hand has 
traced in mystic characters the devoted monarch's doom. 
But who shall read that unknown inscription? The 
magicians and astrologers are called in vain. In the 
consternation, the queen mother appears, and bidding 
her effeminate son fear not, advises Daniel to be called. 
But what a contrast does he present in his appearance 
and address to that of the sickly sycophants who.but a 
few moments before had filled the King's ears with his 
own praises! He first alludes to the former judgments 
upon the King's ancestral family, particularly upon his 
grand-father for his wickedness. "And thou, bis son, 
O Belshazzar, hast n9t humbled thyself, although thou 
knewest all this, but hast lifted up thyself against the 
Lord of heaven ; and they have brought the vessels of 
his house before thee, and thou and thy lords, tby 
wives and thy concubines have drunk wine in them : 
and thou hast praised the gods of silver and gold, of 
brass, iron, wood, and stone, which see not, nor hear, 
nor know : and the God in whose hand thy breath is, 
and whose are all thy ways, hast thou not glorified." 
What a stem rebuke is here administered ! When all 
around, including the queen mother, were seeking to 
Vol. m.— 36 



soothe the anguished spirit of the King, and to allay 
his fears, Daniel fearlessly declares the guilt of the 
King, and the swift impending ruin of himself and 
kingdom, and that, too, in the presence both of his 
family and courtiers. Such an act of fearlessness in 
the discharge of doty stands unrivaled on the pages of 
history. And the argument is fair, and the inference 
perfectly legitimate, that he who could manifest such 
fearlessness under circumstances to every susceptible 
mind so trying, would exhibit the same trait of char- 
acter in circumstances demanding less sacrifice of feel- 
ing and accompanied by less danger. 

To these attributes of a true statesman was super- 
added an unimpeaehabU political integrity. 

The testimony of friends on such a point might per- 
haps be called in question. We all know the blinding 
character of prejudice when exerted for or against any 
one. An over-weening confidence and affection might 
also bias the judgment of friends, and, to some extent, 
invalidate their testimony. But surely there is no dan^ 
ger of this kind to be apprehended from enemies. 
They cannot be charged with making too favorable a 
decision, especially when their interests as well as their 
feelings are on the opposite side. Yet such is the tes- 
timony which we have concerning the political integ- 
rity of Daniel. His honor and dignity, and continual 
preferment had excited the envy and malignant passions 
of many of the court Hatred and determined oppo- 
sition were the natural consequences; and his removal 
from the high station which he occupied was resolved 
upoiL But how could this be accomplished ? He was 
high in the favor of the King. Their only hope, there- 
fore, was in impeachment To ground an impeach- 
ment his conduct was eagerly watched by the keen eye 
of jealousy. But their eyes grew weary with watch- 
ing, while hope deferred made the heart sick. They 
then reviewed his conduct For more than sixty years 
he had been ^connected with the administration of the 
government, and for many years, and under more than 
one monarch, had been the prime minister of slate. 
But what was the result of all their scrutiny into past 
and present conduct? *'They could find none occa- 
sion nor fault: forasmuch as he was fiiithful, neither 
was there any error or fault found in him. Then said 
these men. We shall not find any occasion against this 
Daniel, except we find it against him concerning the 
law of his God." What must have been the probity 
and political integrity of that man whose personal and 
political enemies could find no fault in him? Verily, 
he must have been unsurpassed and even unequaled in 
this respect by any who have succeeded him, or polit- 
ical defamation and detraction were then unknown ! 
• Thus much for the positive and direct testimony 
concerning Daniel as a statesman. But there is a 
great amount of incidental and indirect evidence of his 
qualifications furnished by his history. Had he not 
possessed, to an eminent degree, all the essential attri- 
butes of a perfect statesman, he could not have main- 
tained the high station at court which he occupied 
under so many different sovereigns. His advancement 
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commenced under Nebuchodonosor II., the Nebuchad- 
nezzar of Scripture. He continued in power under 
Evil Merodach, the profligate son and successor of Neb- 
uchadnezzar. As the sacred historian informs us, at 
the fiist promotion of Daniel, that ** he continued even 
unto the first year of King Cyrus," it is certain that he 
was engaged at court under the two next succeeding 
monarchs, Neriglissor and Laborasoarchod, both of 
whom, and especially the latter, were most vicious and 
abandoned princes. Of the latter the historian remarks 
that, ** being bom with the most vicious inclinations, 
he indulged them without restraint when he came to 
the crown, as if he had been invested with sovereign 
power only to have the privilege of committing with 
impunity the most infamous and barbarous actions." 
Under his successor, Labynitus, or Belshazzar, an ef- 
feminate and dissolute prince, Daniel was promoted to 
be third ruler of the kingdom. During the reign of 
this prince, the affairs of the government were wholly 
under the control of Nitocris, an ambitious woman, 
out one possessed of a strong mind. This accounts 
for the fact, that Daniel, although an officer in the gov- 
ernment, was comparatively unknown, or at least for- 
gotten by this pleasure-loving monarch. And here we 
have an indirect but strong argument in favor of Dan- 
ieKs ability and faithfOIness as a statesman. While 
the pleasure-seeking companions of the King were 
spending their whole time in dissipation and luxury, 
he was engaged in directing the affairs of the empire ; 
and 80 faithful was he in the discharge of his duty, that 
he never found time for indulgence in those scenes of 
amusement and pleasure in which the King spent his 
whole time, regardless of the welfare of the empire. 
As the latter never troubled himself about state afiairs, 
and the former never frequented those places and scenes 
which would unfit him for the proper discharge of his 
duties, the natural consequence was that they were per- 
sonally unknown to each other, and that when Dan- 
iel was brought into the banqueting court to interpret 
the mysterious inscription upon the wall, the queen 
mother was compelled to introduce him anew to the 
sovereign ! 

With the death of Belshazzar ended the Babylonian 
empire; but not the prosperity of Daniel. Under 
the Median prince, Darius, he was advanced to still 
higher honors, which he continued to enjoy under the 
estimable Cyrus even to the day of his death. Now 
had he not been, in every respect, fitted — eminently 
fitted — for the station which he occupied, we cannot 
conceive it possible that he should have maintauied it, 
and even been advanced from one post of honor and 
dignity to another, under so many different princes, of 
such different characters, and even to have withstood the 
shock of a complete overthrow of the government and 
the establishment of a foreign prince. The decided 
preference given to him by the Median King over all 
the other courtiers, strongly shows that his talents and 
fidelity were well known and appreciated, even at a 
foreign court 

{To be concluded,) 
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A FAMILY SCENE. 
"Just as the twig is bent the tree 's inclined."— Pope. 

I HAPPENED not long since to call at a certain neigh- 
bor's for the purpose of friendly conversation, when on 
a sudden half a dozen boys and girls pushed into the 
room, and, with a boisterous sound of words and laugh- 
ter, confused and almost drowned our conversation. 
The father reddened with seeming resentment, and 
said, in a soft tone, "Don't, my childien, be noisy." 
He might as well have been silent; for they have been 
too long acquainted with this irresolute and unsteady 
government, to pay the least attention to what was 
said. They continued their noise till one, a little out 
of breath, drew off from the rest, to listen to a story 
his father was relating. Presently he cried out, "Fath- 
er, you don't tell that story right." "But do you not 
know, my son, it is not good manners to interrupt your 
father when talking?" "But I say, father, you don't 
tell that story as I heard it" His father was silent, 
and his son went on with the story ; the old man was 
as tame as a whipped spaniel till it was finished. He 
then said, " Come, my son, come, my son, fetch some 
wood and put it on the fire." "Can't, father: let Sam 
go; greaLi lazy boy, he han't done nothing to-day." 
" Yes, I have done more than yon have, too : yon may 
go; father told you first" "Don't say so, Sammy; 
come, John, you are father's best boy : run and bring 
some wood." "Yes, I am always the best boy when 
there is any thing to do : have to do every thing under 
the sun. Great lazy Kate stays in the house, and can't 
do nothing: let her go." In the end, the father went 
and got it himself. In his absence, as one was sitting 
down in his chair, another pulled the chair away, and 
let him fiUI to the fioor. He scrambled up in a rage, 
and fell upon his brother with his fist and teeth, and 
began to cry, "Father, John is biting and striking me." 
" Well, Sam pulled the chair away, and almost killed 
me." " Kate has got a pin and pricks me," screamed 
another. "He pinched me first,'' said Kate. "Give 
me my thing here," bawled the fiflh. "I won't; 'tisn't 
yours; it's mine: you said I might have it" "L-a, 
my son, do give it to him." "I won't" And away 
it went into the fire. 

Dinner was soon ready, and another scene of irreg- 
ularities now opened. The children scampered and 
huddled round the table, and each began to help him- 
self before the duties of the table were attended to. 
They cut and slashed, crowded and differed, till the pie 
was brought to the table, when one called out with 
authority, "Mother, give me a great piece." "Sam 
(said another) has got a piece as big again as I have;" 
and away went his piece upon the floor. "O my 
dear," said the mother, " that is naughty ; shouldn't do 
so: don't cry, my dear, and I will give you a great 
piece. I believe," said the mother, "the children al- 
ways act worse when we have company, than at 
any other time. They act worse than I ever knew 
them." 
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CALORIC AS AN AGENT.* 

BT J. X. ABMSTRONO. 

The motions of the magnetic needle are another 
mystery which has been considered inexplicable. But 
this, also, may be traced to the agency of caloric It is 
a species of attraction. We introduce caloric, and lo ! 
the mystery vanishes. It is truly said that all mysteries 
are perfectly simple when once the key to their solu- 
tion has been obtained. 

Let us inquire whether there is not a current of this 
fluid constantly flowing in the direction to which the 
magnetic needle points. One of the properties of ca- 
loric is to seek an equilibrium. An interchange of ca- 
loric is said to be constantly going on at all possible 
temperatures. The interchange is mutual ; but a cold 
body will receive a much greater quantity from a warm 
one than the warm will from the cold. Thus, the ten- 
dency of all bodies is to become of an equal tempera- 
ture. Now, every school-boy knows that the equatorial 
regions of the earth are much warmer than the polar 
regions; and the obvious conclusion is, that a current 
of caloric is constantly flowing from the hot regions to 
the poles. This must take place independently of the 
heated atmosphere which is known to flow to the poles, 
since the exchange of caloric between bodies is inde- 
pendent of the medium in which it takes place. Now, 
the magnetic needle possesses the peculiar property of 
being affected by these polar currents; and, being bal- 
mced on a pivot, it is easily turned in the direction of 
the current. The caloric which affects the magnet 
must be in the form of electricity. It is in this way 
alone that we can account for the fact, that there are 
but three of the metals capable of becoming perma- 
nently magnetic, which are iron, nickel, and cobalt — 
these possessing, in an eminent degree, the property of 
conducting this modification of caloric 

There are other principles, or circumstances, in op- 
eration by which an electrical current might be created. 
The earth may operate some how on the principle of a 
Voltaic battery, or pile, there being a much greater 
quantity of decomposition constantly going on in the 
torrid zone than in the polar regions. Thus one would 
be positively and the other negatively electrified; and 
in this case a current would be created. Electricity 
and caloric we take to be only different modes of exci- 
ting caloric. This is proven by several facts. When 
a number of small plates of zinc and copper are em- 
ployed in the formation of a Voltaic battery, electricity 
is generated ; but when their numbers are diminished, 
and the plates enlarged, heat is evolved. 

And, again, in the conversion of water into vapor, 
it is well known that it combines with a large portion 
of caloric. The vapor thus formed rises and becomes 
clouds ; and when it is condensed into water again, in 
the formation of rain, its caloric is frequently given off 

* Concluded from page 167. 



in the form of electricity. It would be unreasonable 
to suppose that the caloric is decomposed when it 
reached the regions of clouds; besides, caloric is a sim- 
ple essence, and therefore incapable of decomposition. 

Let us follow this idea a little further, and see how 
it becomes electricity. Caloric is a very elastic sub- 
stance, a large quantity of which can be compressed 
into a small space. When the vapory clouds are con- 
densed into mist or rain, its caloric is liberated from its 
combined state, but retained in a compressed state. 
When the quantity becomes so great that the clouds 
are incapable of retaining it any longer, it perforates 
the air, and the effect is seen in vivid streams of light- 
ning, producing thunder. 

A veiy simple and easy experiment will satisfy every 
one of the correctness of this theory, as well as illus- 
trate the nature of electricity. Take a piece of sealing- 
wax, or any other non-conductor, and it will be discov- 
ered that it cannot be heated by friction, whilst a good 
conductor, a piece of metal for instance, can be very 
easily heated in this way. Now, the only difference 
is this — the metal being a good conductor liberates the 
caloric as fast as it is disengaged, and becomes sensible. 
The sealing-wax retains it in a compressed state, until 
some conducting substance is brought within its influ- 
ence, when the whole of the caloric thus retained is 
liberated at once in the form of electricity. 

This theory accounts very satisfactorily why thunder 
and lightning are never produced in very cold weather. 
The circumjacent atmosphere being so cold, or being 
deprived of a quantity of caloric below its natural ca- 
pacity, the caloric passes into it as fast as it is liberated 
from the vapory clouds, and it is thus prevented firom 
accumulating in this compressed state 

From these facts we infer that electricity is but a 
modification of caloric The only diflerenoe is in the 
mode of disengaging it from matter. If it is rendered 
firee as £ut as it is disengaged, it is in the form of 
heat; but if any quantity is set at liberty together, it 
exhibits itself in the form of electricity. 

In the remarks we have just submitted we plainly 
see the universal agency of caloric To the power of 
this agent we can assign no bounds. It is by t^ that 
the great I Am "taketh up the islands in his fingers as 
a very little thing." He commands, and it is done. 
The elements obey him. When its power is permitted 
to exert itself in the bowels of the earth, it groans and 
quakes. It is the agent by which this world is one day 
to be destroyed. Yea, under the guidance of the Eter- 
nal Reason, it becomes the grand agent by which worlds 
are created and destroyed. It moves and guides the 
planetary worlds in their orbits. And if we follow it 
beyond the confines of our system of worlds into the 
regions of space, there we behold the Almighty em- 
ploying it in the creation and destruction of suns, with 
all their retinue of worlds. During the last century 
thirteen stars have disappeared, and ten new ones ap- 
peared in different parts of the heavens. In the time 
of Tycho Brahe, a great conflagration must have taken 
place in the constellation Cassiopeia. A star became 
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00 brilliant that it could be seen at noon-day, when its 
great brilliancy began to diminish, and, without moving 
from its place, became utterly extinct 

It will be noticed that we have confined our remarks 
to the operations and effects of caloric on inorganic 
matter; that of organic would form a subject still more 
interesting, but of which we shall not now speak. We 
do not suppose that our opinions and deductions are 
entirely free from error, although generally deduced 
from facts, as we are not in possession of suitable ap- 
paratus to institute, in every case, the necessary exper- 
iments. It cannot, however, be successfully contro- 
verted, that the several facts and principles to which we 
have adverted, exert an influence some how in the man- 
ner we have attempted to explain. We have long 
been dissatisfied with the prevailing theories of the day. 
They have become too complicated. There are too 
many agents employed; whereas, the greatest possible 
simplicity characterizes all the operations of nature. 
We are very confident that if the principles we have 
hinted at were carried out in all their beariugs, they 
would lead to the discovery of the true theoiy of the 
universe. 

There can be no doubt that science is destined, ere 
long, to undergo a complete revolution; and we are 
sustained in this opinion by eminent philosophers, who 
have not only predicted it, but intimated the direction 
whence it is to be brought about It was the opinion 
of Sir Humphrey Davy, that "the slow and nlent op- 
erations of electricity on the surface of the earth would 
be found intimately and importantly connected with 
the order and economy of nature." Dr. Priestly says 
that "electricity seems to be an inlet into the internal 
structure of bodies, on which all their sensible proper- 
ties depend;" and in the prophetic train of mind in 
which he seemed to indulge, he adds, "Therefore, by 
pursuing this new light, the bounds of natural science 
may possibly be extended beyond what we now can 
conceive. New worlds may be opened to our view by 
a new set of philosophers, in quite a new field of spec- 
ulation." 

The foregoing remarks were not penned in a spirit 
of wanton innovation, but with a sincere desire to 
benefit science, however feeble our exertions may be. 
As an inquirer after truth, we can truly adopt the words 
of the poet, who said — 

" Where can I journey to your secret spring, 
Eternal nature ? Onward still I preea^ 
Follow thy windings still, yet sigh for more.** 



WHO IS P00R1 

What man is poor 1 Not he whose brow 

Is wet with Heaven's own dew. 
Who breathes to God a heartfelt vow. 

Whose pledge is strong and true; — 
The morning calls his active feet 

To no enchanting dome. 
But evening and the twilight sweet 

Shall Ught his pathway home. 

3 



Original. 
DEATH. 

BT JOHV T. BRAXX. 

" And when he had opened the fourth seal, I heard the voice 
of the fourth beast say, Come and see. And I looked, and be- 
hold, a pale horse, and his Jiame that sat on him was Death." 

" The last enemy that shall be destroyed is Death." 

I. 
Stebit monarch of the dreadful realnss of shade! 
We sing thy gloomy triumphs, ere we're laid. 
Still victims, in thy prison-house of clay— 
We the frail tenants of a fleeting day. 
We hail thee, tyrant of the terrored tomb, 
Our enemy and messenger of doom; 
We feel our weakness, and we own thy power. 
Which bows the noblest form, and smites the fiuTest 
flower! 

II. 
Man starts into existence, plays awhile 
In life's short scene, deep-versed in every wile; 
And while he vainly to his strength doth trust. 
Unwept, unhonored, sinks to native dust 
The king, the slave, the base-bom, and the great, 
Yield, undistinguished, to the nod of fate; 
The victor chains the conquer'd to his car. 
And him in turn enslaved, triumphant Death doth bear. 

III. 
The innocent, the joyous, playful boy, 
Whose only thought is for some pleasing toy, 
Whose thoughtless mind ne'er had a bad design. 
And ne'er to vicious pathways did incline. 
By Death is taken from his harmless mirth, 
And lives no more upon this joyless earth; 
And ere he's wafted to his native skies, 
But blooms awhile in beauty, pines away, and dies. 

IV. 

The youth, just enter'd on earth's toilsome ways, 
Seeking for pleasure, or for wealth, or praise- 
Sure of success — ^in expectation high- 
Preparing to live long, but not to die. 
And madly wasting life's important hour 
In useless wanderings from flower to flower. 
Is snatched by Death from his ambitious way — 
Hope's fairy prospects vanish, and her dreams decay ! 

V. 

And man, proud man, undaunted, strong, and brave, 
In life's last hour his might is nought to save. 
Broken and shatter'd by disease and pain. 
Like the frail haik upon the raging main, 
He's tost, the sport of the unpitying storm. 
And finds no timely aid, no helping arm; 
And while the waves their burden onward urge, 
He sinks to rise no more beneath th' engulfing surge. 

VI. 

The old, oppress'd with weight of griefs and yean^ 
Find no kind shelter from Death's fatal snares; 
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For hoary-headed wisdom he doth feel 
"No reverence: beneath his iron heel. 
Like helpless in&ncy, old age doth yield — 
Its hoarded treasures can afford no shield— 
The lessons of experience nought avail: 
Like the strong trunk, it &lLs before the rushing gale. 

VII. 

Death knows no grade among the sons of earth — 
Respects no rank of affluence, fame, or birth — 
No gold can bribe him to an hour*8 delay — 
No bulwarks check him in his furious way. 
He sits upon the throne of royal state, 
And reigns supreme, in mansions of the great; 
The humblest cottage knows bis presence well — 
The dty and the waste, the mountain and the dell. 

VIII. 

Although ambition's star allures to feme. 
And points its votary to the conqueror's claim, 
Like the unstable light, which ofl at eve 
Its dwelling in the deep morass doth leave, 
And dances, fitful, o'er the dusky heath. 
Its radiance deceives, and leads to death. 
To him earth's mightiest warriors must yield, 
Though crowned with glory's plume on the ensan- 
guined field. 

IX. 

Behold the hectic cheek and nerveless arm. 
The faltering footstep, and the wasted form 
Of nobly-gifted genius ! Such an one 
I knew — in mind's bright hemisphere a sun — 
A generous heart was his — ^his manly breast 
High honor led— our tear-drops speak the rest! 
Beneath the valley-clod, in slumber deep. 
The sons of science and of song, forgotten, sleep ! 



And cannot moral worth ward off this blow. 
Thou heartless rioter in human woe? 
And dost thou quench those orbs benign, whose light, 
Borrow'd from heav'n, illumes the cheerless night. 
Which sin's dark pinion sheds upon the world? 
The Christian dies ; but when the dart is hurled 
That bows his mortal form, thy power is o'er, 
O, Death ! thy malice cannot reach the he^'nly shore ! 

XI. 

How vast thy triumphs, monarch of the grave ! 
How numerous thy weapons — ocean wave, 
Tempest and £aumine, pestilence and fire. 
And man himself — all engplncs of thine ire ! 
What countless tenants in thy chambers crowd ! 
O'er many a brilliant eye hath past thy cloud ; 
How many a form of beauty thou hast crushed. 
And many a winning voice in the tombs stillness 
hushed! 

XII. 

But Death himself shall die ! The final day 
Of earth and time shall witness his decay— 



His pallid victims from their sleep shall wake, 
And his wide kingdom to its centre shake — 
Each dusty dungeon shall unfold its doors; 
The ocean-buried, Kne the ocean shores; 
And none of all his trophies shall remain, 
To grace his sUent court, and mark his gloomy reign! 



THE LAST SONG. 

Mt early hopes are fied. 

My days on earth are past. 
My grave is round me spread. 

My hour is overcast. 
I look to heav'n, and kneel. 

To know what is to be ; 
I turn to earth, and feel 

It is no place for me. 

For I am now alone, 

I wither as the weed, 
And in my breast is sown 

A deep and deadly seed. 
0,0! it does, alas, 

My spirit doubly bow. 
To think on what I was, 

And feel what I am now. 

No friendly hand appears. 

No cottage and no home, 
I die, but shed no tears. 

The worst, the worst is come. 
I know and feel my doom, 

Far from a human race, 
The desert is my tomb. 

And heav'n my dwelling place. 

Away, away, away. 

Upon an angel's wing; 
The night is chang'd to day. 

The halleluiahs ring : 
Then vanish all regret, 

I see the heav'niy clime, 
For life and death have met 

Eternity and time. 



THE DYING BELIEVER. 
CoHE, stingless Death, heave o'er; lo, here's my pass, 
In bloody characters, by his hand who was. 
And is, and shall be. Jordan, cut thy stream, 
Make channels dry ; I bear my Father's name 
Stampt on my brow. I'm ravish'd with my crown, 
It shines so bright Down with all glory, down. 
That worlds can give. I see the pearly port, 
The golden street, where blessed souls resort. 
The tree of life, floods gushing from the throne, 
Call me to joys; begone, short woes, begone; 
I liv'd to die, but now I die to live ; 
I do enjoy more than I did believe ; 
The promise — ^me, into possession sends, 
Faith in fruition, hope in gloiy ends. 

a 
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Original. 
SKETCHES FROM LIFE. 

BT XRS. DUKOVT. 

Iir a certain valley, overshadowed by the wing of 
peace, and bestrewn with gifts that attested one of 
nature's most prodigal moods, the inhabitants had 
to busy themselves only in the various devices, by 
which enjoyment is diversified — ^inventions, to which, 
in the absence of all need, man is still driven to charm 
his soul to quiet. And among these devices they made 
themselves gardens of pleasure, and called upon genius, 
and taste, and fancy, to direct and assist in their embel- 
lishment. Whatever, from the wide fields of fiction 
and enchantment, or from the exhaustless resources of 
art, could delight the sense, or minister to the soul's 
capabilities of enjoyment, was brought thither. In- 
vention was wearied in striving to give them variety as 
well as beauty, and industry was overwrought in labor- 
ing to bring them to perfection. Flowers and fruits 
of intoxicating sweets were trailed over their bowers, 
and a dreamy and delicious langor was sent through 
all their shades. Rich shadows lay upon their walks, 
and mellowed the golden light that streamed through 
the foliage — ^fountains sparkled in their recesses, and 
the fall of cascades came lullingly upon the charmed 
ear. The young, the gentle, and the lovely, to whom 
these gardens were especially consecrated, rambled 
through them with a bewildering delight, yielding them- 
selves up unresistingly to the seductive sorcery of the 
influences of the place. 

But the dwellers of that valley, who were watchful 
observers of all the diagnostics of human weakness, 
and who were familiar with the arcana of natural sci- 
ence, became aware that these influences exercised no 
healthy spell. They found, by analysis, that the wa- 
ters that so sparkled to the eye were possessed of no 
power of refreshing, or of quenching the heart's thirst — 
that the odor of those gorgeous flowers, though ravish- 
ing to the sense, was blent with miasma and stupefying 
vapors; and the fruits so lovely to the eye and pleasant 
to the taste, were imbued with a slow and insidious 
poison, which, to those who fed often thereon, resulted 
not only in an utter prostration of their strength, but a 
morbid lothing of all that gave health or vitality. And 
they who marked the feebleness of others but to pity 
and support it, looked upon the fair crowds that resorted 
to these deleterious shades, with an earnest and sorrow- 
ing interest And they said, " Let us plant for them 
yet another garden ; in which there shall not be a sin- 
gle plant or shrub that will not sustain and invigorate. 
They who are charmed fure to repose, need exercise 
rather than slumber — they are to be nurtured for other 
realms ! How is it that we leave them thus, where the 
faculties we should seek to strengthen are drugged to 
litter inaction? Let us prepare for them other and 
healthier bowers. There are shades that send up no 
dank vapors— there are trailing vines, and goodly and 
umbrageous trees, whose fruits possess no poison. 
3 



These let us plant There are waters, not only bright 
and sweet to the taste, but frill of strength and of heal- 
ing. We will dig deep for these, and they who draw 
fix)m our pure, cool wells, shall be indeed and essen- 
tially refreshed." The suggestion was not lost The 
garden was forthwith laid out From the east and the 
west, the north and the south, plants and "trees bear- 
ing fruit" were brought hither, and all were of suste- 
nance or of healing. Its paths were cleared and its 
gates flung invitingly open. Pure and bracing was 
the breath exhaled from its bowers ; and they who en- 
tered and ate of its fruits, found themselves soothed 
without stupefaction, and strengthened without eitite- 
ment But, alas! of the throngs that had pressed to 
the gardens of pleasure, how small was the number 
that was drawn hence to this place of health! Those 
who had resorted there so rarely as to be little enfeebled 
by their influences, or whose stronger taste had become 
sated with their sweets, turned hither with delight; 
but the young, the gay, the sickly, the feverish and 
thirsting crowd gave but a glance at its quiet and some- 
what grave shades, and hurried past to their wonted 
and favorite haunts. They who had labored in the 
new garden, and who looked with an eye of tenderness 
upon those for whom it had been prepared, mused upon 
the cause. And they remembered that gayety, to the 
heart of youth, is as the warm sunlight to the butter- 
fly, and that they turn with instinctive revolt from the 
shades where no summer beams play. And they said, 
" The boughs which bear our precious fruits fling too 
heavy a shadow for the eye of youth, or the nerve of 
the feeble. They should have been checkered with 
plants of lighter form and hue. The wells we have 
dug are too deep for the feeble or the indifleient to draw 
up their waters. Neither do these wake their thirst 
It is the stream that gushes musically over the rocks — 
not the founts that lie so still and deep— that arrests the 
careless, and bids them pause and taste. Would we 
draw these within the influences of our medicinal 
shades, we must accord something of indulgence to 
the eye and the fancy. Our founts must aU be pure; 
but we will lead some of those summer streamlets 
hither whose sparkling and not unhealthy draughts 
may be tasted without too great an eflbrt Among our 
rich and strengthening vines and fruit trees we will 
plant somelbnple shrubs bearing blossoms, such as the 
young eye loves to look upon, rather than fruit What 
though in themselves they be of little worth? See 
only that they are innoxious, and they shall not be val- 
ueless. They shall lighten the depth of foliage that 
wears so repellant a solemnity to the pleasure-loving 
eye, and lure within the circle of our healthful walks 
some who would never otherwise be drawn fix>m the 
Upas bowers of our rival gardens." 

" There is a moral to all human tales ;" and what is 
the moral of this our little allegory ? Simply that, in 
like manner, we would draw the young, the uncultiva- 
ted, and the volatile, within the influence of the Repos- 
itory — ^we would lure to its pages the eye in whose 
depths the world of thought has not yet been stirred— 
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that turns for all its interests to the unintellectual paths 
of life, or, to the cloud-land of imagination. How 
shall we effect our purpose? What shall we bring for 
the gay, the thoughtless, the pleasure-seeking, the sen- 
sitive, the dreamy, and the romantic ? How are iheat 
to be lured to the grounds consecrated to their nurture? 
Our range is circumscribed by the law of moral health, 
which the founders of these grounds have established 
as the rule of their arrangement We may not go 
into the fieldn oi fiction! for our offering is to be innox- 
ious. However varied, or whencesoever the draughts 
we bring, their founts must be one — their sweets must 
be of truth, their glitter of reality. We may not mock 
those who taste with ideal claims upon their interest 
Tell us, then, our young, or gay, or sentimental reader, 
how are we to interest you ? You have found a luxury 
morbid though it be in laughing over the pictured and 
labored scenes of humor, or still more in weeping over 
those of perhaps guilty passion. The sweeping chords 
of romance stir all your treasures of feeling — awake all 
your capabilities of intense emotion ! And this is luxu- 
ry ! But has real existence no tones of sufficient power 
to call them forth ? Is there nothing in breathing, actp 
ing, feeling, suffering humanity {o thrill the deep places 
of your sympathy ? The ear whose fine sense has been 
quickened by cultivation rather than deadened or per- 
verted by fictitious sounds, will turn with interest to 
the great mass of actual human being — it will listen 
for the ** still sad music of humanity." The world is 
not aU vulgar rush, and din, and coarseness, and heart- 
less jargon. Through all its common-place sounds 
there comes to the waiting ear an undertone, breathing 
of tenderness, and trust, and love, and joy, and hope, 
and sorrow, and suffering, and all that make up the 
material of the novelist — not as coming fitfully from 
theatrical halls, or the bowers of romance, but like the 
sound of a living stream, to be heard ever, ever by the 
heart that listens, and feels its burden. But /Aou, 
young creature, whose soul is full of colored dreams 
and fond imaginings, tender though thy real nature 
may be, and full of sympathy, thou hast yet no ear for 
this — it wakes no echoes in thy heart When life— as 
assuredly it will — shall have corrected the hallucina- 
tions of thy fancy — when its teachings shall have 
shown thee how bitter may be its ordinary sufferings, 
and haply, how pure its real happiness-^when thou 
hast learned there are interests in its common paths 
deeper than all thy busy fancies contemplated, then 
the voice of wide humanity, with its many tones, shall 
come with interest to thy ear. Thou shalt then under- 
stand its language ; for thy own heart will have become 
a faithful interpreter, and thy quickened sense will gath- 
er sounds thou canst not now hear. But in anticipa- 
tion of this, which we foretell with more than sybilline 
authority, wilt thou not go out with us and look for a 
half hour upon life, even now, under the chance aspects 
which the palpable world around us may afford ? Trust 
us, it shall not be wholly bootless. What though we 
call thee from Elysian rambles ? So much the better 
thou shouldst bear ut company. We call thee from 



haunts that are sapping thy mind's strength — ^we are 
drawing thine eye from colors whose glare is weaken- 
ing its vision. In some sort, too, it shall afford thee 
hints preparatory to that practical teaching of which we 
have spoken, and which is generally of harsh adminis- 
tering, and ofUn of most anguished endurance. We 
would fain amuse thee as a weaning child; but the 
toys of the infant must be so chosen as to be safe in 
their handling, and leading to no future disquiet 

And now where shall we turn our ste||s to look our 
half hour upon the stir and action of life's drama? 
The city spreads before us a world at once. Shall we 
enter it — the crowded, bustling, jostling, hurrying mart, 
with its mighty mass of being, swaying to and fro with 
conflicting interests, like a forest with adverse winds? 
We may gaze upon its throngs long and earnestly; but 
we strive vainly to fix upon a single point They 
sweep past us like river waves — identity mocks our 
grasp, as in the pageant of a dream — we feel only as 
we gaze that tve are alone. Ah, well-arday ! we must 
change our stand. Our city environs will afford more 
favorable prospect — we may there possibly individualize. 
The dramatis persona pass before us with better dis- 
tinctness. Yet, no ! we eschew the city altogether — it 
is a most unsatisfactory point of observation. Its faces 
are all masked with the immobility acquired in con- 
stant contact with the throng. We would look into 
the heart when we go out, ''a chiel among our fel- 
lows, taking notes." The country, then, with its pure, 
delicious atmosphere — its fields of verdure and of 
bloom — its homes of independence, and abundance, 
and love, and trust, and quiet? No! not now there. 
We would hie thither when we would babble of the 
sentiment that is felt in the wary shadow of the leaf, 
and the odors of the twilight hour — when we would 
seek the repose of life ; but now we would look upon 
its front and action. We have come forth to be 
amused — inferentially, we hope, instructed, (for what 
of life hath not its moral ?) We must seek yet another 
position. And what, then, of the village? Ah, yes, 
the village ! where we shall feel ourselves a part and 
parcel of those about us, and shall have a sense of 
the individuality of being rather than of its mass. 
That is our true arena, with enough of action for inter- 
est, and of simplicity for truth — ^pleasant little commu- 
nities, growing up like green islands in the sea through 
our whole happy land, dotting the margins of our riv- 
ers with points of light and cheerfulness, and carrying 
life and its energies into the heart of our wide forests. 
And here we have one for which we ourselves have 
some especial preferences; and so— as there is some 
alloy of selfish feeling in the spring of all human move- 
ment, albeit it may seem of purest gold — here we will 
settle us — to observe or moralize as best we may ; for 
in default of incident, we may not chase but eke out 
our time with our own reflections. But we despair not 
here of discovering manifestations of character and 
feeling; nor shall these be less impressive that they are 
gathered from the humblest actors that meet our gaze. 
Meanwhile, let us look if our village has aught in its 
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outwaid aspect to distinguish it from the hundreds that 
might have claimed our regard. It hath certainly some- 
thing of the picturesque, if not of the distinctive — the 
undulating circle of hills, almost embosoming it, with 
the ancient trees upon their still wooded summits, and 
which are thrown into broad relief against the sky — 
the deep ravines between them, from which clouds of 
mist are at this moment wreathing in graceful folds, 
and which mark the channel of sundry streamlets, that 
are seeking out their way somewhat noisily, with their 
little tribute, to the far-off sea. Then there is its broad 
square of tufted green-sward, and the planted shade- 
trees, which spring hath just touched, as with a pencil, 
into the brightest of verdure; and above all, here is our 
own Ohio— la belle riviere^associated with a thous- 
and romantic legends and thrilling recollections, sweep- 
ing its mighty volume by it, and bearing away from it, 
in many a shape and fiatshion, the trust of its merchant 
citizen. Various crafts, from the feathery skiff to the 
deeply laden flat*boat, are floating from their moorings, 
at its landing; and in these latter, how many and deep 
are the hopes invested! They are frieghted for our 
southern emporium. Some of them have completed 
their loading. And here, amid the rough call of rug- 
ged and exciting labor, and the ungentle slang of river 
craft, the voice of nature may be heard in her very ten- 
derest and most hallowed moods. Not one of these 
boats but bears from the bosom of some family, for 
what, to the heart of love, seems a long period, son, 
brother, father, or husband. And the domestic affec- 
tions, which in their wonted flow seek the sheltering 
concealment of the home sanctuary, now, in the hour 
of separation, forget their shrinking reserve, and all 
regardless of the vulgar gaze, hover to the last moment 
around the beloved adventurer. Two of these boats seem 
upon the point of departure. ** A hand " is standing 
ready to slip the moorings ; but one of them yet waits the 
presence of one of its owners, a brother of the young 
man now standing in the prow, and Whose singularly 
open and manly brow, had we no other data of specu- 
lation, would afford us most pleasant conclusions. A 
shade of thoughtfulness has settled upon it, for all is 
now ready, and the call to action no longer interferes 
with the mind's engrossment of whatever image or 
train of images the heart has in its keeping. But for 
the brief space we have previously observed him, he 
seemed instinct with spirit and energy — not the mere 
flingings off of the superabundant tides of animal life, 
but the quiet out-going of character. He is young — 
we should deem not more than one or two and twenty. 
Yet his eye, in its quick and comprehensive glance over 
the various arrangements of his floating store-house, 
evidences both forecast and decision. And our favora- 
ble augury of his success is nothing owing to the reply 
of one at our elbow, to some misgiving spirit, who is 
croaking of bad markets and the lateness of the seas- 
on: '* Never fear, I tell you, for the boys; they know 
how to coax sunshine out of a rainy day." But the 
brother included in this assuring reference is now at 
hand, and we are gratified at seeing in frice, air, and 
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manner, the same indications of character as in him Wo 
have so satisfactorily studied. But he comes not alone. 
He is accompanied by those who give a new interest to 
the scene — two fair young sisters, who are clinging to 
him with an intensity of fondness and an earnestness 
of grief rendering them all unconscious of the pertina- 
cious impertinence of our gaze, together with the moth- 
er, who, among the other particulars which we have 
managed to elicit, we have learned, is their only pa- 
rent — a pale woman, something past the middle age, 
and with features of thought and meaning. And now 
we have the key to the early and distinct formation of 
character which mark the bearing and countenance of 
her boys; for not a particle of maternal weakness can 
we detect in that grave and quiet face or manner. She 
has been their sole guide and counselor, and she hath 
trained them as she has now disciplined herself— by 
moral power. All about her is calmness and settled 
feeling. She glances at their little Jinai arrangements, 
and her serious smile betokens satisfaction and approvaL 
She speaks to them of the probability of their deten- 
tion by slow sales till the approach of the sickly season 
of the south may require personal caution. She has 
looked the danger in the &ce that she might counsel 
accordingly. She points them, in a cheerfiil voice, to 
the last minute, and fond provisions of a mother's lov^ 
for their individual comforts. And all this is done as 
quietly as if there were no efibrt in those tones. Yet is 
theirs an enterprise to stir a mother's fears. It is their 
first adventure, and their little all, embracing but a nar- 
row competence, is staked upon the precarious result. 
But we have as yet taken but little note of those be- 
longing to the boat <* along-side;** and now these others 
have afforded us so much of interest, we will observe 
them somewhat more closely. The owner is a young 
man, also, with a dark but handsome and frank counte- 
nance, and that high freedom of limb and muscle be- 
speaking familiarity with action and emprise. This is 
not his first trip down the river; but even this circum- 
stance seems scarcely to account for the perfect noncha- 
lance, the unconcern, the entire want of any interest 
beyond the "bound and circumference" of the craft he 
manages so adroitly, which mark his whole appear- 
ance. But a bright, girlish form, though with a babe 
upon her fair breast, appears from the interior of the 
boat; and we smile at the instant and pleasant solu- 
tion of our marvel. His young wife accompanies him ! 
and to him, at least, no world is left behind. Yet what 
an enterprise for the delicate and inexperienced mother ! 
She has never been beyond the bounds of her native 
village — she is all unacquainted with peril or difliculty. 
Yet now, with her maternal responsibilities new upon 
her, she is about to become at least a passive sharer in 
the rugged accommodation, the incidental exigences, 
and rough encounter of a river trading voyage. Yet 
who that looks upon her exceedingly sunny face can 
for an instant doubt her perfect happiness? It seems 
matter of unqualified mystification to a sturdy ferry- 
man in the scow that is just landing; and he expresses 
his surprise, half soliloquizing, half addressed to some 
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one beside him, in a phraseology peculiar to his caste, 
** Now that takes my eye, to see that little skeery wo* 
man a-starting to Orleans! Why I tuk her wonst 
across the river here when a bit of a gale come up; 
and she'd no more blood in her face than the white 
caps popping about us." But were our honest ferry- 
man something better versed in the mysteries of wo- 
man's heart, and had he marked the glance of fond 
and all-confiding reliance with which that young wife 
looked upon her husband, we should probably have lost 
his most characteristic remark. 

And now our boats are at last unmoored. The 
young men, with many a whispered promise of speedy 
return, and of many a gift, brought from the pleasant 
south, have kissed the tears from the cheeks of their 
sisters, and received the kiss and blessing of their 
mother. Her voice has not yet faltered — its tones are 
full of encouraging assurance. Were she of bJpartan 
lineage she could do no more. The boats are round- 
ing out into the current — ^the men are at their oars — 
the "little skeery woman" is standing smiling in the 
prow; and, though she presses her baby to her bosom 
somewhat more closely, as she looks upon the glitter- 
ing waves beneath her, yet doth she dream of no possi- 
ble danger for herself from which the arm of her hus- 
band may not shield her. Wo might smile at her 
weakness, yet in it we behold the law of her nature; 
and in view of its merciful amelioration of her wo- 
man's lot, we regard this unquestioning reliance as of 
something holy. 

And now they reach the current — they are floating 
rapidly on— they are melting into indistinctness. The 
mother has gazed upon them till her eye has grown dim. 
8he turns slowly and in silence away — she draws her 
daughters with her, and ascends the bank. Bat tears, 
big tears, are now flooding her pale and worn face— she 
fears no longer to unman her boys. Nature at last 
asserts her supremacy, and her tribute may be withheld 
no longer. She hath sunk on the bank, and folding 
her weeping girls to her bosom, gives way to the long 
suppressed passion of a mother's tears. Yet we fear 
not for her. She who, from principle, hath at need 
held her feelings in so strong control, hath her help 
from above; and we doubt not that she will rise from 
that brief prostration tranqualized by prayer, and faith, 
and the full committal of her beloved ones to Him who 
shall hold them in the hollow of his hand. 

But are there none but scenes of parting sorrow here 
to wake our interest 1 Does not the returning steamer, 
bearing back to the broken circle of home the object 
of nightly prayer, and of daily, hourly watchfulness, 
also touch our shore? And how many a rapturous 
welcome, how many a silent but <*frill-of-sour' em- 
brace may be then witnessed ! How often, among the 
crowds Uiat frt>m the various interests of labor, buai- 
ness, amusement, and curiosity, are scattered along the 
shore, may some lingerer be distinguished, whose eye, 
averted from all within its immediate vicinity, is bent 
with a fixed gaze upon the wave in the for distance, 
straining with trembling, perhaps vain expectancy, to 
Vol. in.— 27 



catch the first approach of the boat in which the heazt's 
best hopes are centred. There is a young woman at 
this moment standing upon the verge of the water. A 
moment or two since we saw her emerging from a mis- 
erable dwelling near us, bearing a bucket on her arm; 
but we noticed that her step was languid, and her look 
as of one debilitated by long illness, and we felt that 
necessity had driven her to an exertion to which she 
was unequal. But she is now standing absorbed in 
some interest that makes all else forgotten. The bucket 
of water, which she seemed to lift with painful effort 
from the wave, is standing beside her, and her eye is 
upon the distant stretch of the descending riy^. Her 
dress betokens poverty ; and now, that we look upon 
her face with more scrutiny, though much changed 
since we last beheld it, we recognize her. We know 
something, too, of her little history. She is the wife 
of a young man who left here some four months since 
as a boat "hand ;" and we recollect, for we ourself witp 
nessed, the simple pathos of their separation. They 
had married very young— little more than children — 
and had begun life with literally nothing but their 
hands. But they were full of hope and the joy of 
health. To her the tie that had given her one whereon 
to lean was especially a bond of flowers. Her child- 
hood had been spent in the most abject poverty — her 
riper years in servitude — and now a Aome— a homo 
where the voice of too often dissatisfied exaction would 
no longer direct her labors— was to her, however hum- 
ble, a place of rest — of untried delight Love, too, 
was in their hearts — ^young, warm, trusting love, and 
what was there for them to fearl So hope whispered. 
A few moiiths in the dream of happiness passed, and 
reality began her bitter course of lessons. The autumn 
fever, so frequently prevailing in our weslem country, 
prostrated him for many weeks; and when he arose, 
the incubus of debts necessarily incurred in their pro- 
gress was upon his efforts. The pressure of the tinta 
had narrowed the field of labor, and to go down the 
river as a " hand " was the only resource 1^ him. He 
must leave his young wife, now a mother, alone and 
destitute; but the elastic spring of her woman's heart 
made of this but a light matter. She could surely 
manage to get along the few months he would be 
gone — she could get labor in a variety of ways. What 
though his own heart echoed but feintly the springing 
hopes of hers ? Necessity oveiruled him, and the young 
mother turned back from the shore, where she long 
watched the receding oar at which be labored, to wres- 
tle as she best might for her bread. But disease was 
now in her veins, also. The exposure to which she 
had been subjected during his illness, and her great 
efforts to procure him comforts, had told upon her na- 
ture. Chills and fevers settled upon her system; and 
little was she able, during their brief remittance, to 
labor for supplies for the winter that gathered around 
her. Still she struggled on; and so cheerful was her 
temperament, so averse was she to complaint, that few 
of her neighbors were aware of her lapsing health and 
strength. Ah, how little note does the vulgar eye ever 
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take of the silent tokens of uncomplaining suffering ! 
** She is a hardy little soul," said one in our hearing ; 
"I often see her gathering driftwood from the river, 
when the shore is lined with ice.*' ' But had he marked 
the heaviness of her eye or palor of her lip and cheek — 
had he followed her to her humble shelter, and watched 
the convulsive shudder of her frame, as she bent, per- 
haps a half hour after, in strong ague, over that wet 
fuel — had he marked the anguish of her eye, as it 
turned upon her child, whose wants she might not re- 
lieve — but it needs not to elaborate the picture ! Dis- 
guise poverty as we will by the cold interpretations of 
philosophy* or in the glittering frost-work of the poet, 
it is still, in the language of one who applied the term 
to a different draught of suffering, it is yet a bitter 
drug. Poor thing! How would our own heart thrill 
if the boat, for which her sunken eye is fixed upon that 
vacant stretch of wave, were indeed visible ! Yet must 
her husband arrive within a few hours. Letters from 
his employer have advised his family of their being on 
the way ; and we take comfort to ourselves in the as- 
surance. Yet hath she stood here too long. The par- 
oxysm of a chili is upon her, and is shaking her whole 
frame. She looks as if her very heart were yielding 
to its icy curdle. How ghastly is the expression of her 
purple lip, as, turning with an eye of anguish from the 
river, she lifts it wistfully, as feeling herself unable to 
reach it, though so near to the house that affords her 
its poor shelter ! A ragged boy, who we learn is her 
brother, has been playing near her, and we are glad to 
see him by her side, as with deep shiver she slowly 
reaches and enters it 

But a sudden revulsion of interest withdraws our 
gaze— 4 steamboat is in very earnest at band. The jar 
of its mighty impulse, as it ploughs its path of strength 
against the current, is felt through tlie whole village. 
It is already within oifr view. How, with the speed 
of the 'leviathan, it comes over the waters j What a 
pageant it affords, with its rushing wheel ploughing 
our quiet river into turbulence and foam — its crowded 
deck — its volume of smoke ! What an array of life — 
of action — of power! Bbt now it nears our shore. 
There are deeper interests in it than as a pageant. A 
crowd of our village citizens are springing down the 
bank. It is the boat so anxiously expected ! It bears 
back to our vilkigey from an absence of montho, more 
than one of its native and familiar citizens. Whose 
blood so sluggish as not to be something quickened 1 
Hats are waving, and signals are interchanged. A per- 
son is standing in the guard whom all seem to recog- 
nize with pleasure. It is the well known trader whose 
letters have advised of their approach. He is in all 
the flush of health and successful enterprise. Neigh- 
bors and friends crowd the wharf to greet him. At a 
little distance his family are gathered in a group, pas- 
sive, and silent with deep gladness. Hath the scene 
no shadow? Upon the deck some two or three of 
those who accompanied him as "hands" are recog- 
nized ; but where is the young husband 1 Our heart 
has tamed again from the more cheerful interests of 
3 



the scene to her within that wretched dwelling. Where 
is he whose presence we trust will soon restore life and 
health to the youthful sufferer? The ragged boy we 
have noticed is suddenly in advance of the crowd. He 
is the first to greet the citizen, who steps with such buoy- 
ant spring upon the shore. Why does he falter ? Why 
that sudden shade upon his animated countenance? 
But he has at last answered the queries of the boy, 
and has passed on. He is surrounded by his family — 
he has forgotten the mournful intelligence he has given. 
But it has been caught by more than one ear — it passes 
through the crowd. The young man is dead! He 
has died upon the passage, and they have given him a 
grave upon the shores of the Mississippi ! A thrilling 
shriek breaks upon the ear — it comes from that hut of 
sorrow ! The boy has broken from those who would 
have compassionately detained him, and burst upon his 
sister, now feverishly slumbering upon her pallet, with 
the deadly stroke. And that scream of woe is followed 
by another, and yet another, curdling our heart with 
their prolonged agony, as if the poor sufferer would 
pour out her life in the succession of those wailing 
shrieks. 

And this is reality! This, young sentimentalist, 
who hast accompanied us thus far, is a scene of com- 
mon, real life. Hast thou no feeling to bestow upon 
its actors? We have given it no coloring to cheat 
thee of thy sympathies — we have thrown no fictitious 
spell over thy senses. The obscure and nameless suf- 
ferer we have brought before thee yet hves and sufifers. 
Wouldst thou linger with us yet longer? But our 
half hour is elapsed. We claim for ourself no fur- 
ither courtesy. But for thine own sake, now that 
thou hast entered our sober garden, hasten not care- 
lessly from its shades. Taste of its more precious 
fruits, and of those fountains of higher and holier 
truth which have been prepared for thee by skillful 
and iiaUoived hands. 



TO-MORROW. 

Who can tell how much is embraced in this expres- 
sion? Though but a few hours intervene between it 
and us — though it will soon commence its course — who 
is there that can read its single page and pronounce the 
character of its events ? 

To-morrow ! Those who are now gay may be sad ; 
those who are now walking the avenues of pleasure, 
led by the hand of hope, may be subjects of intense 
sorrow — prosperity may be changed into adversity; 
those who are now on the mountain summit may be 
in the valley ; that rosy cheek may be overspread with 
paleness, the strong step may falter, death may have 
overtaken us. To-morrow! It may entirely change 
the course of our lives, it may form a new era in our 
existence. What we fear may not happen. 

To-morrow ! Away with anxiety. Let us lean on 
Providence. There is a being to whom all the distinc- 
tions of time are the same, and who is able to dispose 
every thing for our wise employment 
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Original. 
THE DUELIST'S GRAVE. 
That I might escape from the noise, tumult, and 
the thousand nothingnesses that so continually call the 
attention in the midst of a city, I took little Adelia by 
the hand and turned my steps toward the grave-yard in 
its suburbs. The sun was declining, and the gentle 
breezes played delightfully around me. The foot-path 
was so shaded as to be almost impervious to the sight, 
and the soft green of the high grass grateful to the eye, 
and soothing to the mind. My little companion said, 
"I love to go to the grave-yard. My mamma and little 
brothers are there, and I sometimes gather flowers by 
their graves.*' We soon entered this habitation of the 
human family, where all distinctions are lost, all con- 
tentions cease, and where the king and the beggar has 
each his allotted six feet of territory. My feelings 
were chastened, but not saddened — a world of thought 
seemed rushing to my brain. No scene more power- 
fully than this impresses the truth of the Scripture ob- 
servation, that Deity *' maketh darkness his pavilion." 
Here was the grave of worth and intelligence, cut off 
in the midst of life, of usefulness, and fair fame. The 
next stone recorded the lovely maiden, rudely severed 
in the first blush of innocence and beauty, while sur- 
rounded by all the romance of life, and breathing an 
atmosphere where she knew not that a pestilential 
▼apor could arrive ; but the grim tyrant gathereth his 
harvest at all seasons — ^the ripe grain, the tender flower, 
and the worthless and poisonous weed, all, all, alike fall 
under his sweeping scythe. I passed on; but my eye 
was soon arrested, and my mind agitifted by reading the 
name of one I had known in early life — a name charac- 
terized by genius of the first order, and by feelings so 
undisciplined that every thing with him was a passion. 
His education had not been systematic; and because 
his feelings were uncontrolled, he thought them uncon- 
trollable. He was generous, aoble, unsuspecting, and 
rated the world by his own high standard ; but finding 
it fall short, lamentably short, of this high estimate, he 
became suspicious, and unjust, even toward his best 
friends. One of these, to whom he was bound by ev- 
ery tie of affection and worth, incurred the suspicion 
of having behaved dishonorably toward him, and in a 
moment of rashness, and in despite of the prohibition 
of that Being who, in his calmer moments, he inva- 
riably and meekly obeyed, he challenged him/ His 
friend sou^t an explanation, and endeavored to reason 
him out of his error; but he would not listen. They 
met — they fought, and this friend fell, the victim of his 
madness ! Reason and feeling instantaneously returned, 
but only to point the scorpion sting to his own bosom. 
He felt himself a murdererf and reason deserted her 
throne. He became the inhabitant of a mad-house — 
at times a perfect maniac, at others a melancholy en- 
thusiast But the frail bodily tenement could not long 
support this conflict of the soul, and his eye was soon 
closed on all this side the grave. His dust was resting 
there, but his deeds are to be retributed with those of 
the myriads that have gone before him. H. 



A MORNING IN THE NURSERY. 

Mt morning is to be spent with Willy. In his dim- 
pled beauty he is playing about mei, and his semblance 
of innocence is so sweet, that for a moment I almost 
forget that his heart is desperately wicked. But who 
has spent a morning in the nursery without sunshine 
and shade — nay more than that, without witnessing 
those risings and developments of evil passions which, 
if uncontrolled, lead man to slay his brother 1 though 
we can hardly realize, when the little bird-like voice is 
caroling about us, that pent within that breast is a 
" cage of unclean birds." 

My little Willy, now nestling by my side with play- 
ful confidence, and then happy with his playthings, 
betokens a sunny morning. But ere long a wish arises 
to touch some forbidden object, and while he knows 
how wrong is the disobedience, he still yields to the 
temptation, and smarts under the correction. He surely 
will not go astray again ! and yet but a little while passes 
and his heart is so fully set to do evil, and his mind so 
dexterous in devising ways to accomplish its end, that 
at length he looks coaxingly at his mother, and with a 
winning smile he commits the same disobedience. 

The lesson shall not be lost — for how like a child of 
God, who sins and then weeps over his syi, and seems 
to feel its heinousness, till a stronger temptation arises, 
and then, alas, oilen smiling at his former scruples, and 
treating it as a light matter, he sins more unrestrainedly 
against his heavenly Pather. But my little boy once 
more leaves my side, and wanders to another part of 
the room with a vexed and pouting air. Another law 
of bis mother's he is about to break. But why is the 
little head so often turned to look again and again on 
her countenance 1 It is to gather some assurance, if pos- 
sible, from its expression, to transgress, or see perhaps 
how far the forbidding look or threat betoken severity 
of punishment At length his love.and fear arrest him, 
and he turns to some other toy to tune his voice in glee. 

Again — ^how like a child of God about io deviate 
from the path of duty and tempted to stray — ^he is yet 
impelled by his love to the commands of his heavenly 
Father, and the voice of his conscience, to resort to 
the word of God to find some sanction there — ^then, 
restless and unquiet, he looks upward and beholds a 
frowning Parent At length he banishes that which 
would have been as a "cloud between the mental eye 
of faith and things unseen," and with hearty obedience 
to God's will he now walks in the clear sunshine, and 
in the light of his Father's countenance, and sings his 
praises. Like the little child, he would now draw near 
his parent and know no will but his. 

So my morning has not been spent in vain~-for the 
waywardness of my boy has shown me a fiunt emblem 
of the waywardness of myself — but like as a '^father 
pitieth his children, so the Lord pitieth them that fear 
him." — Mothtf'a Magazine, 



Maht are taught with the briars and thorns of afflio- 
tion that would not learn otherwise. 
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Original. 
AMIABILITY.* 

Thk two persons referred to at the close of a for- 
mer number were friends. From childhood they had 
been intimately associated. Their schools, their circle 
of acquaintances, and their course of life, were the 
same. In age they differed less than a twelve-month. 
They were, too, what is called cousins. And if the 
degree of consanguinity — their parents being just with- 
in the verge of traceable relationship— did not warrant 
the term, their intimacy, their faithfulness, and their 
continued good will for each other dicL And so it wore 
on from childhood to adolescence. 

In the web of life in which most young persons ex- 
patiate their new sensibilities, there may be much that 
is fallacious, without themselves being aware or con- 
scious that it is so. As it regards either the domestic 
or the social life, the prescribed routine of reciprocal 
duties being observed, and the noticeable treacheries 
avoided, the young girl believes herself correct, and, by 
her own standard, she is so. But what, in the heyday 
of her career, shall save her from many an oversight — 
from many commitments of the feelings of others — 
from encroachments on their privileges — from usurpa- 
tion of their^ rights in friendship or in — love? The 
reader answers that a refined sensibility shall do this — 
a good heart — a sense of truth — a sagacious and pene- 
trating mind! But no, no, no! the character at this 
date of life is merged in one confluent selfishness — no 
mnxier what the sensibilities m^y bo— but so much 
deeper is the involvement, the sagacity acts not except 
in an d(casional glinting upon the aggressions of an- 
other; and the heart — the heart — is overburdened with 
its own susceptibilities of telf/ 

So, then, the morning of life, with its innocence, its 
aspiration, its hope, and all its " blushing honors full 
upon it,'' has no re^urce from error, from impropriety, 
f^m injustice? Yes, it has — the simplest and the 
safest— a bidabU, amiabk temper— ih^ religion of lift — 
shall save it from error, and from woe! But it is not 
for the young girl herself to know this at once, but for 
her parent — her care-taker. But if she have been well 
trained and fashioned she will even now be in the right 
way. Now one of our young cousins had had this 
advantage and the other had not* 

Sarah D. was the elder of the two by the small dif- 
ference which I have mentioned; and in veiy early 
childhood she had at first taken her cousin by the hand 
at school in that sort of patronizing way which a child 
possessing certain traits is often seen to afford to an- 
other so very little smaller than herself that it stirs the 
merriment of the grown up looker on to see. Yet 
though the two may be very nearly equal in size and 
age, yet the act is always significant of a difference 
•omewhere, and that difference is found in character. 
The helper ia always more capable— the helped more 
docile than the other. And, in this case, so endearing 
wa^'the dependence that Annie, the little protege, in 
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process of time, was advanced to the post of friend and 
confidant to her protector. I do not retrace all the 
habits and leadings of their juvenile day& It waa 
made evident in many ways that nature had wrought a 
great difference in their temperament and tendencies^ 
as well as in their persons; yet none so great as that 
judicious training to both should not have rendered 
them equally happy, or, I should rather say, have left 
each equally content with her appropriate portion of 
enjoyment. 

In personal advantages they might be deemed equal, 
according to the taste of the beholder. Annie poa- 
sessed the more regular features and the finer coloring, 
whilst Sarah had decidedly a more engaging presence, 
and a more attractive frankness of look and eye. Yet 
Annie, ever timid, had, when known, a sweetness that 
was irresistible. She possessed also a good mind. If 
its range was not large, it had yet no tendency to betray 
the judgment or to depart from the proprieties of com- 
mon sense. The mind of her friend was decidedly 
superior in its natural capacity of perception and of 
acquirement I have mentioned her frankness. Its 
concomitant generosity had its seat in and emanated 
from her heart. And had she been well trained, that is, 
vigilantly looked to, restricted, and governed, in those 
years when the character, like the physical constitu- 
tion, is forming itself, what a noble, what a valuable, 
what a happy woman had she become ! 

The circumstances which led to her opposite fate 
would, at a cursory glance, seem, in some measure, to 
explain, or to extenuate the peccant folly of those who 
controlled it; but a more sufiScient reflection should 
convince us that the events and happenings of life are 
only fortunate or unfortunate, according to the use we 
make of them. Trials are not, perhaps, intended as pun- 
ishmenta, and are not such, unless our own impatience 
reject the mission, and pervert the benefit. Hence, we 
see not only the piety but the wisdom of a resigned 
spirit. 

Sarah was the eldest surviving child of five, each of 
which her parents had buried before they had attained 
the age of seven years. And this series of bereave- 
ments had seemed rather to admonish them not to 
withhold any indulgence within their power to bestow 
than to serve as a warning to prepare this surviving child 
for the early death which they so naturally apprehend- 
ed for her. But amidst caresses, and the idolizing in- 
dulgences of her friends, enough almost to produce the 
event they deprecated, she continued to grow and 
thrive. And she had arrived to the age of twelve 
years when her fond mother was taken away from her 
by a Budden fever — having never to realize that shock 
which her own distrust bad shaped out and ever threat- 
ened upon her. Sarah, with the animated affection of 
her nature, grieved excessively for her mother. Yet 
she was by no means aware of what vast importance 
this event should prove to her. She missed her moth- 
er's endearments and her society — she felt the loneli- 
ness of her home, and for a short time she sought to 
soothe her fathers grief. But a short season, and she 
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dried her tears; and her buoyant spirit rejoiced in the 
elasticity of its rebound, and reaching forth to the 
opening future, her character, without either weakness 
or faithlessness, covered the past from her view, and 
contemplated its own career of action and of enjoy- 
ment. This state of feeling was perhaps not surpri- 
sing, considering her relative condition, and her precise 
age. Had she been a little older, she had had a sense 
of the want of her mother as adviser and friend — ^had 
she been a little younger her grief had been unallevia- 
ted by the anticipation of coming events. She was an 
only daughter, without an elder sister to admonish, or 
perchance to dictate, or to prescribe duties to ber in a 
leas gentle way than had the buried n^other; besides 
her character was all left, as it were, to expatiate on 
Hlf, She had been so indulged, so excused, and sub- 
jected to so little requirement that she had no sense of 
change in its dependences of duty or of performance. 

^et many an orphan, the senior of her young broth- 
ers and sisters, console herself that the duties which 
have devolved upon her, if well and patiently per- 
formed, are salutary not to her character alone, but 
that their performance will eventuate to her benefit and 
advantage of life and position, as well as of heart and 
mind. Who does not contemplate such performances 
with respect 1 — who so dull as not to note the sacri- 
fice 1 — who 80 insensible as not to value the devotion 
and the grace 1 And that man loves "• wisely," and not 
"too well," who chooses such an one. His esteem 
and his discretion are, at the same time, guaranty of 
his own merit. But Sarah was exonorated the duty, 
and debarred the advantage. Her two in&nt brothers 
were still in the nursery, with the attached dependant 
who had superintended them from their birth. She 
also managed the house. There was property enough 
in this family, if not to be called a very large fortune, 
yet enough, with the liberal spirit of its owner, to sup- 
ply every indulgence and every luxury to his house- 
hold. The property was safe, too. Mr. D. had, from 
some peculiar circumstances of his afiBiirs, retired per- 
manently from business; and his property was vested 
in two valuable estates, one of which he occupied, and 
the other, being extensive warehouses, was rendered 
available by leases. And a very handsome moneyed 
property was vested in insurances, which at that date 
were mire. 

But for all these advantages of fortune and of cir- 
cumstance she who was most considered in them, now 
that she had attained the age of womanhood and re- 
flection, was not happy. We have seen that she pos- 
sessed some noble natural dispositions; but these had 
been nullified and overruled, as it were, by the misman- 
agement of her training. The absence of religion, 
more than the doatin^ fondness of her parents, was the 
ground of this mistake; for in a nature like hers, 
though xfaisjudged indulgence should warp its generos- 
ity and its goodness, yet at some date of life, after 
unhappiness had supervened, she would not, with her 
perspicacity, have foiled to find, that that was her re- 
flource and her contort, had it stood a fair chance with 



the liveliness of any other perception. And this surely 
had been the case, had there been any leading of that 
principal in its vitaUiy instilled into her by precept, or 
embodied in the habits of her life; but there was none. 
True, the had been taught a verbal respect for the name 
of religion, and a formal and mechanical observance for 
some of its ritea rather than of its duties. This were 
not enough in any case, and still less in a character 
where all other sentinlents were so conscious and so 
strong. 

After the death of her mother, the bereaved state 
of her fathers feelings had tended sUU further to her 
injury. She was indulged not only in ev^ry possible 
wish, but ber very caprices were regarded by this afiec- 
tionate but weak parent as matters of imperative neces* 
sity. It is not surprising, then, that, despite her faith- 
ful and affectionate tendencies, she came, in no long 
time, to be but a petulent and spoilt child. And her 
father, amongst others, had soon himself to experience 
the inconvenience of his mistaken fondness. It was 
upon the intimation of his being about to take a new 
wife that her arbitrary will was first arraigned in oppo- 
sition to him. Though she did not attempt the contu- 
macy of remonstrance, yet she moped and wept, and 
declared to her friends that she "could not forget her 
mother if her father could.*' Yet, in this movement, 
there had been no indecorous haste — ^indeed, the hus- 
band had evinced both feeling and memory for the 
dead. He had not merely conformed himself to a 
** twelve-month and a day" — once in every season, 
wherein to remember his lost companion, had not suf- 
ficed his heart; and three full years had elapsed before 
he could wean himself from a sorrow so dear. Under 
all the circumstances of the case, the loneliness of his 
house, and the reflection that when she should pass out 
of it, as she probably would, to the house of another, 
she would leave no other daughter to supply her place, 
made Sai;^h's rebellion against this step peculiariy im- 
proper. But she had been so nurtured in selfishness 
that she could not at once see aright She had the 
unkindness toward her fother to appear at his wedding 
indulging in tears and sobs. And when the lady was 
actually introduced to the house, she received her 
almost with an air of defiance, and persisted in sulks 
and sullons even beyond the time when the amiable 
and conciliating temper of her mother-in-law had won 
upon her heart and confidence. 

How, not only graceless but ummsf , was this con- 
duct! It was a departure from the frankness of her 
own spirit! Let each one cherish, in particular, her 
own virtues — the good tendencies of her own disposi- 
tion; for if she do not, besides placing herself below 
the scale of comparative respectability, she is abetting 
the arch enemy who would rob her, and she is tram- 
pling on the Holy Spirit which should save her. 

Sarah had indeed compunctious visitings of om- 
science, which, however, in the absence of all rebuke, 
were soon smothered under the smooth aspect of the 
outward surfooe. She went on her way unnotioed and 
uncorrected in specific instances, yet becoming leai and 
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less a favorite in society. But a change was taking 
place within ; and she perceived that s^e was not happy, 
nor satisfied with herself. Her father was less doat- 
ingly fond of her — her opposition had produced the 
natural effect to wean, in some measure, his love from 
her. In this state of affairs SSarah had become more 
than reconciled to her new mother, who wisely never 
interfered with one whom she could not hope to change; 
but she was rather a medium of entreaty between her 
and her father for any extra instance of gratification or 
expense. Upon one occasion, when Sarah desired to 
join a party in an expensive excursion, the mother-in- 
law urged {he proposal upon the father with the kind- 
est good nature, and the permission was granted ac^ 
cordingly. A lady observed, "That was being very 
kind of your mother." Sarah answered, "Yes, and 
she does more than that for me every day ; for I often 
have my way when she ought to have hers ; but she 
found me a spoilt pet, and she makes the best of it; 
for you know," said she, with a sort of burlesquing 
air, "she was a lady that stepped in the way." She 
did not think how alienating is a sarcasm of this sort, 
but, as usual, indulged her splenetic humor, showing 
all the while a discrimination of circumstances that 
proved her capable of better things. 

Some few persons are so situated that they suppose 
they are to have their own way, that is, to indulge in 
their own wiU, in despite of the convenience or the 
feelings of all the rest of the world. And this was the 
unfortunate case with Sarah. The train of circum- 
stances seemed perfectly natural that led to this habit 
of acting; and they were so far natural, that each suc- 
ceeding step was the consequence of a former one, after 
the first fatal error of letting her have her own way in 
opposition to reason and propriety. Hence the wisdom 
of the French adage, " C'est le premier pas qui conte ;" 
that is, " The first step is every thing." Many a young 
companion looked on and deemed Sarah the happiest 
of their circle, in being allowed to do just as she pleased. 
But — ^but! the revulsion is as terrible as the shock. 
And a strong will indulged is as sure to hurt its owner 
most of all, as that it exists, apd that its owner is most 
of all in &ult And this life, unless the life be suddenly 
cut short, commonly witnesses the reaction. The page 
of history abounds with this practical truism. The ty- 
rant imposes, oppresses, and exceeds; but at last the 
aggressing principle of his own spirit is that by which 
is wrought out the woe, and the downfall, and the de- 
struction of self/ But this great principle of natural 
ethics is less and less observed as the circle narrows. 
In domestic life it is but little noticed; yet that, the 
nursery of all character, is, in its multitudinous in- 
stances, the most rife with its being. It is not as oflen 
that females, as those of the other sex, are the subjects 
of this sinister advantage. With men the collision of 
the world sooner wears off the points and prominences 
of the offense. 

Poor Sarah ! she was unfortunate in having no sis- 
ters to divide with and share her privileges. For some 
yean she had been, as it were, sole in her home; and 
3 



now, in her relations with society, what seemed to her 
only ease, was often encroachment: so that, being ad- 
mired by many for her high gifts, her beauty, and her 
gracefulness, she was yet but little loved. Since she 
had lost the hilarity of her spirit there was, in the un- 
rebuked pride of her character, a sort of repulsion, a 
taste 9f fear, as it were, to those who would approach 
her nearly. And she wondered to see many, her cousin 
Annie amongst others, more sought and better loved 
than herself. She was a little impatient of this, and in 
her intercourse vnth gentlemen she was so sedulous to 
guard this secret of her mortification that her very 
pique betrayed her. A young lady should, in reality, 
never allow a gentleman the advantage of believing 
that ^e wishes him to offer her more attention than he 
is naturally inclined to do ; for the gentlemen have the 
play in their own hands, and with the complacency of 
power they have not always its possible magnanimity. 
A lady should 'be watchful that she is treated at all 
times with equal consideration — not, of all things, be- 
ing the subject of a capricious regard. And this she 
should best constrain by the dignity and the equanimi- 
ty of her own conduct She must be trusting and can- 
did, and not too watchful of offense. She must not, 
with hasty passion, resent every little omission of def- 
erence, nor wince at the occasional preference of an- 
other. Let her govern her own feelings, nor appear, 
at every little instance, like the porcupine, salient in 
every point, and ruffled in every feather. Keeping her 
own feelings calm, she can study the character of an- 
other, and not commit her own regards where she sees 
less sensibility or less delicacy than characterizes real 
attachment. And let a young lady resolve, of all things, 
never, never to entertain a stronger interest for a gen- 
tleman than he evinces for her. Always to follow this 
rule perhaps calls for more discretion than commonly 
accompanies early Ufe. But let her course be simple- 
let her guard her own conduct and keep free from the 
offenses which she deprecates. Let her not be too 
vivacious in manner and in talk; for it is often such 
young ladies, half in jest and half in earnest, that are 
played upon as the dupes of a fictitious sentiment If 
a young lady have brothers, let her conduct to the other 
sex be still more guarded than if she have not; and, 
betwixt lover and brother, let her not reifer her little 
vexations from one to the other, but for ever look down 
that "point of honor" to which an honorable man finds 
it unnecessary to refer himself. 

{To be continued.) 



Wk submit to the society of those that can inform 
us, but we seek the socie^ of those whom we can in- 
form. And persons of genius ought not to be cha- 
grined if they see themselves neglected. For when we 
communicate knowledge we are raised in our own esti- 
mation, but when we receive it, we are lowered. That, 
therefore, which has been observed of treason, may be 
said of talent, we love instruction, but hate the instrac* 
tor, and use the light, but abuse the lantern. 
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"FROM MT KOTX-BOOK. 

Mr. Hamliite, — Every one almost who undertakes 
a journey of any distance now-a-days, must give to the 
world the result in the form of "incidents of travel," or 
''journal of a tour/' or something of the kind. Now, 
although my aspirations after literary fame are not suffi- 
cient to induce me to follow the multitude, yet, to fulfill 
your request, it will be necessary to tread in the footsteps 
of illustrious predecessors, whose note-books have been 
drawn upon very extensively for the amusement and 
gratification of the public taste. In presenting, there- 
fore, these SKETCHES BT THE WAT, I shall not confine 
myself to any particular subject^ but relate such inci- 
dents as may be interesting in the order in which they 
occurred. 

On Monday morning, May 8, I leil the Cincinnati 
wharf for Pittsburg. Those who have ever traveled 
on steamboats know something of the bustle and con- 
fusion which are the inseparable attendants of leaving 
such a port as Cincinnati. By dinner-time, however, 
every thing had settled down calmly, and I had some 
opportunity of making observations upon my fellow 
passengers. But before entering upon any descrip- 
tion, I must introduce our worthy captain to your 
readers — a short, thick made man, with a fine, open 
countenance, sparkling eye, and plenty of good humor 
playing around his lips, or beaming fi-om his little black 
eye. He is so business-like in his manner, and withal 
so accommodating and pleasing in his deportment, that 
I anticipate an agreeable time with him. But who is 
that elderly, sedate-looking gentleman with whom he 
stands talking? He is a clergyman, on bis way to 
some ecclesiastical meeting in the east. His looks be- 
tray affliction ; yes, he mourns the recent loss of the 
companion of his joys and sorrows. He does not 
murmur or repine, yet he feels deeply the chastening 
rod of his heavenly Father. That lady in black, to 
whom he has just gone to communicate some informa- 
tion, is a participator in his sorrows. The one mourns 
over the loss of a wife, the other a sister. How many 
are dressed in black! Another clergyman, also, on 
board is conveying his motherless daughter to her dis- 
tant friends. What sad inroads in the domestic circle 
does Death make! Alas, thou destroyer, when wilt 
thou be satisfied ? 

How happily situated we are ! I find we have some 
five or six ministers on board, and quite a number of 
pious persons, both male and female. Almost every 
denomination of evangelical Christians has its represen- 
tatives. How the spirit of Christianity unites individ- 
uals together! Here we are, strangers to one another, 
from difierent parts of the country, adhering to different 
creeds, and called by different names, and yet there is a 
unity of feeling which begets confidence and attach- 
ment almost immediately. The orientals have an idea 
that when two persons are mutually attached to each 



other, there is an unseen influence which draws them 
toward each other, although they may not be aware of 
each other's presence. It would seem that this is true 
with reference to Christians — at least on board our 
boat They seem drawn unconsciously together, and 
soon find the way to each other's hearts. There may, 
however, be some reason for this in the present in- 
stance other than the one suggested ; for the lower end 
of the cabin is occupied by a French opera company 
from New Orleans, most of whom cannot speak one 
word of English. How these Frenchmen love claret! 
and the women, too ! They drink it for coffee in the 
morning, for water at dinner, for tea at supper, and 
for variety throughout the day! I have seen one 
man drink two ample glasses JuU for dinner! They 
seem as fond of cards as claret The consequence is, 
we have card-playing and drinking all the time. For- 
tunately, they are consigned to the lower part of the 
cabin, and the social hall. But the card-playing is not 
confined to the cabin. The deck passengers, in imita- 
tion of their ** superiors^* are engaged in the same de- 
lightful and edifying amusement One group of them 
are playing on the guards just below our state-room. 
One of the ladies, ever intent on doing good, has dropped 
some religious tracts in their midst, which some of the 
" lookers on " are reading with avidity. But the per- 
formers seem unmindful of it What infatuation pos- 
sesses the guilty sons of men ! P. S. The card-play- 
ing below was not resumed the next day. How much 
good one Christian may do, especially a lady, whose 
heart is in the cause of her Redeemer. Pious females 
may often do that which men cannot 

To those who have traveled the route from Cincin- 
nati to Pittsburg — and who has noti — any attempt to 
describe the country would be devoid almost entirely of 
interest Nevertheless, I cannot refrain from making a 
few allusions to it occasionally. 

A short distance above Grallipolis we entered upon 
the coal region. This is marked by the very bold char- 
acter of the shore, and the immense piles of rock, ap- 
parently ferruginous sandstone, projecting out from the 
hills sometimes to the height of fifty to sixty feet per- 
pendicularly, and giving the shores, in many places, 
the appearance of great grandeur and sublimity. The 
coal here is found in small veins, running horizontally 
into the heart of the hills, and is excavated by digging 
horizontal shafts some five or six feet square, and using 
small rail-way cars, which penetrate to a great distance 
into the hills. These coal shafts, or "port-holes," pre- 
sent often times a very singular appearance from the 
river. 

Passed Marietta about 10 o'clock, Tuesday evening. 
Could distinguish but little of the place. Perceived, 
however, that the inhabitants generally retire early. 
How the society of large cities become enervated by 
the practice of bad habits ! 

In the afternoon we stopped a short time at Steuben- 
ville. This is one of the most beautiful townis on the 
Ohio. Its chief attraction, however, consists in its iitfr> 
rary character. The Rev. C. C. Beattie's female sem- 
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intiy is located her e a n institation second to none in 
the western country. The buildings of the seminary 
present a very imposing appearance to the traveler 
ascending the river. They consist principally of a 
spacious central building with two large wings, and a 
good chapel-like hall, used for recitation rooms, &c. 
Situated as they are, upon a gentle rise, with a green 
lawn and shade trees in front, they afford a prospect 
both beautiful and picturesque. 

Near Pittsburg the scenery, which upon the banks 
of the river is generally very bold, changes to that of 
extreme beauty. The various country residences, situ- 
ated upon gentle undulations of land, and ornamented 
with shade and fruit trees of every description, and the 
grounds around them most tastefully laid out and deco- 
rated, present a fine object of study for the painter, and 
admiration to the lover of the beautiful. 

But see! what a smoke! No wonder that the 
Iron City is called a city of smoke. It is so lit- 
erally. Buildings all smoked up — every body's face 
smutty — no white handkerchiefs in the place but ours, 
and fear they will not be so by dinner-time — streets 
narrow, rough, and irregular, yet full of people noted 
for industry and enterprise. Yes, Pittsburg is a 
dingy place; but one of the most important in the 
United States. She has been veiy truly called the Bir- 
mingham of the west Few contain so much intelli- 
gence and moraUty as Pittsburg. No city of its size, 
probably, in the Union, presents such an orderly, quiet 
appearance, on the Sabbath as she does — I speak now 
of that part not iomiediately contiguous to the steam- 
boat landing — and few are more noted for their intelli- 
gence, hospitality, and benevolence, than her inhabi- 
tants. There are many objects of general interest to 
the traveler passing through Pittsburg. Among these 
are the glass-works, the bridges and aqueduct over the 
Monongahela and Alleghany rivers, the new court- 
house, &c, &c. Our limits will not, however, permit 
us here to notice them more particularly. 

The scenery between Pittsburg and Philadelphia, 
via Johnstown and Harrisburg, is one vast chain of 
beauty. The lover of nature and the beautiful may 
find all that the imagination could conceive or the 
heart desire between these two points. There is the 
wild and romantic, the beautiful bordering on the sub- 
lime, and the mild and quiet beauty — towering and 
rocky mountains, and green and gentle undulations — 
some of these presenting the appearance of a map 
with green fields, and a proper proportion of ploughed 
grounds — trees of different colored foliage, from the 
light maple to the dark cedar and pine — the whole dot- 
ted with houses, and relieved by gentle hills rising in 
the distance, and covered with a still greater variety of 
scenery. The valleys through which the Conamaugh 
and Juniata rivers flow may well defy the world to 
produce scenery more picturesque and beautiful. 

We spent the Sabbath at Huntingdon, a small place 
on the canal, about thirty-eight miles from the foot of 
the mountains on the eastern ade. Our company con- 
sisted of eleven, four of whom were preachers of the 
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Gospel This place is well situated for those who love 
the Sabbath. It is strictly a religious place. They 
have enjoyed here a precious revival during the past 
winter. About 100 have been added to the Presbyte- 
rian Church, and a like number to the Methodist The 
subjects of this revival were principally heads of fami- 
lies, and what is remarkable a large majority were 
males. Two of our company preached here on the 
Sabbath morning and evening, and all visited and ad- 
dressed the Sabbath school in the afternoon. 

For some notices of the ** City of Brotheriy Love," 
and its institutions, I must defer yourself and readers 
until some other opportunity, as my sheet is fulL 
Yours, Ac, G. W. 



Original. 
TRUTH. 
What is truth ? It is an emanation from God, more 
pure, more holy, than any earthly attribute— a ray of 
light from the all-seeing Eye that pervades whatever 
would be hidden. Are your deeds dark and your pro- 
fessions fairl One touch of this power, like IthurieFs 
spear, will show them in their native deformity. Art 
and all the united agents of evil vanish at this touch. 
Truth, all glowing and radiant, shrinks not herself 
from investigation, but looks with a steady eye and 
bosom bare on the concentrated rays of the noon-day 
sun which can neither dazzle or discover aught in her 
which the Deity does not pronounce *<good." Well 
may she be personified as an angel; for what earthly 
is so fiurl She is arrayed in robes as dazzlingly white 
as were those of our Savior at the transfiguration — her 
eye the eagle — her emblem Jthe dove— her motto Jus- 
tice — her attendants are the Virtues and the Graces — 
and her occupation to confound the powers of evil — to 
raise the oppressed — to be the vicegerent of God upon 
earth. H. 



Original. 
WASHINGTON. 

BT JOHir T. BRAMX. 

UiraoLL the scroll of history, and mark ^ 
The mighty and the noble ones whose claim 
To fadeless laurels and immortal fame 

Lives on her pictured page— the bright, the dark. 

The hated, and the loved ! The taper's spark 
Their glory is; but thine, O WAsniiroTOir, 
The dazzling brilliance of the full-orbed sun ! 

Time's swelling billows ne'er can wreck the bark 
That bears the burden of thine honors down 
To distant ages; while the still, cold ground, 

Doth keep thy holy dust — ^thy mortal part — 
Death cannot rob thee of thy peerless crown. 

And at thy fame can huri no &tal dart. 
Thou first in war and peace, and in thy country's heart ! 
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LINES TO MY SISTER. 

Mt heart is with thee ever ! when evening cometh down, 

And putteth on her twilight robe, and weari her starry 
crown — 

While fitting 'neath the eglantine that climbe the cot- 
tage eaves, 

The woodlark chants her gentle song, and stirs the 
darkling leaves, 

I think of thee, and wonder if the flowers where thou 
art now 

Are springing up beneath thy feet, or waving o*er thy 
brow! 

My heart is with thee ever ! when breaks the glorious 

mom. 
And nature oometh from her rest, as if but newly bom. 
All crown*d with sweetly scented flowers, and dress'd 

in May day sheen, 
Prepared to reign till evening comes a truly radiant 

queen; 
TAen, as I ask for heavenly grace to keep me thro' the 

day, 
I beg for tight to shine on thee — ^upon thy weaxy way ! 

My heart is ever with thee! and when our little band 
Is gathered on the Sabbath day, and hand is press*d in 

hand. 
We misf thee from thy steady place ; and as we raise 

our hymn. 
And aak for blessings on thy head, our eyes with tears 

gpnow dim— 
We wish that every Sabbath day may be to thee a rest 
From all the weary cares >of life by which thou art op- 

preae'd ! 

My heart is with thee ever ! but thoughts come up to-day 
Of times ere we began to tiy, alone, the world's high- 
way; 
For life has been the same to each — for each has tried 

alone 
The boasted friendship of the world, and found it lov'd 

its own — 
Its oum — ^the selfish and the proud, who teach their lips 

to praise 
The very things their hearts condemn, when lit by 

truth's bright rays; 
But that is nought — let us hold fast the grace already 

given. 
And when our exile here expires, we'll meet again in 

heaven! 8. J. Howe. 



MORTALITY. 
Ab ! who can say the tear was vain 

That erewhile dimm'd the Persian's eye ? 
Couldst thou the feeUng drop restrain ? 

He wept that all who liv'd must die. 

Yes; all who grac'd the tented shore. 

And all who dar'd the foemen brave, 
Vol. m.— 28 



Must sleep, alas ! to wake no more 
Within the lowly, lonely grave. 

The many-gleaming dew of mom 
Falls twinkling from the pearly spray. 

Nor long survives the tepid dawn 
Of him who mles the sultry day. 

The fervid spark of pleasing youth 
That gilds with joy life's wasting fire, 

Repeats the melancholy truth — 
It blushes only to expire! 

The rosy hue of jocund health 

Is fickle as the winter's sun 
That rises, darkens, shines by stealth. 

And sinks ere half his race be ran. 

The noble soul, the generous heart. 
Where dwells the kindred glow of love. 

May part to meet — must meet to part. 
Till wafled to the realms above. 

Nor can the tinge of 'witching bloom 
That smiles on beauty's vernal cheek, 

Again the sullen eye relume. 
Again the spell that hokls it break. 

Nor can Goloonda's valued gems 
E'er purchase back the breath that's fled, 

Nor genial virtue's fairest beams 
Re-animate the Ustless dead ! 

And even now some moldering form 
Commingles with its native dust; 

Some vital stream that late was warm 
Proclaims the Persian's tear-drop just 



HEART-FELT THOUGHTS. 
Just as the body must endure its pain, 
Which pierces, tortures, and returns again ; 
So every heart must bear its sorrows keen. 
Sigh without notice, and oft throb between : 
So every bosom, when contentment leaves. 
Must bear the burdens which deep sorrow weaves. 
Unknown to all, the heart must feel its stings. 
While every moment added torture brings; 
It knows, alas ! it knows alone the pain. 
Which feels to flow through every Tended vein : 
The rays of pity may their influence shed, 
Refulgent shine, and all their kindness spread ; 
Tears may roll down the deeply fhrrow'd cheek, 
Wishing to give that sweet relief it seeks; 
The heart may pity to the last degree. 
And sweet compassion sparkle pure and firee; 
The glow of friendship may impart its spell, 
GKve charms and pleasures which no tongue can tell ; 
Difluse its radiance o'er the grief-tora breast, 
That radiance which gives life itself a test: 
But all's in vain — the troubled heart remains 
A victim still to deepe^piercmg pains! 
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THE METAPHYSICIAN. • 

— 9 

BT THS EDITOK. 

Tbx sermon being closed, the mourners were called, 
and a great multitude came forward again for prayer. 
The presiding elder, "father S.," turned to Mr. L./and 
said, '*Come, my friend, go with me to that vacant 
place at the altar, and let us kneel together before God." 
L. "Excuse me, Mr. S.; I am a hardened sinner, 
and dare not approach a place so sacred while my heart 
is unmoved.*' 

S. **That, sir, is Satan's device. He would rob you 
of God's pardoning mercy. If your heart is hard, you 
should go to the altar to get it softened. The more ob- 
duiate it is, the more you need the prayers of God*s 
people, and the more prompt you should be to assume 
the attitude in which you may enjoy them." 

L. "Surely, Mr. S., you would not have me assume 
the posture without the spirit of mourning." 

iS^. ** Surely I would if you cannot otherwise assume 
it Do you not wish to mourn 1" 

L. " I suppose not, or I should mourn." 
S, "And do you always, then, feel as you wish to 
feeH" 

L. "In religion I suppose I do. That is the view I 
have taken of religion when skepticism has not pre- 
vailed over belief. I have heard it said that * every mail 
has just as much religion at he desires* Is it not 
truel" 

S, "No, sir. The habitual state of a devout heart 
is that of desire; and one of the most conclusive indi- 
rect evidences of a gracious state, is a thirsting after 
God and his salvation." 

X. "But if God does not satisfy holy desires is he 
not tyrannical, and a violator of his promise 1" 
S. "What promise!" 

L. " < He that hungers and thirsts after righteousness 
shaU be filled.' " 

S. "Mr. L., excuse me to-day from all doctrinal and 
metaphysical discussions. I urge upon you a simple 
effort to seek religion, assuring you, from God, *they 
that seek shall find.' My duty toward you now lies 
in a narrow compass. Will you go with me and kneel 
down at the altar 1" 

L. " I repeat, sir, that to do it would be hypocrisy. 
Sinful as I am, I should fear to desecrate that altar by 
approaching it without tempers befitting such a posture. 
I have no just conceptions of my depravity, no proper 
desires for renovation, and to do what would indicate 
such desires, would be adding deceit to insensibility." 
8, ** What do you mean by proper desires for reno- 
vation 1" , 

L. "I mean a desire for renovation for its own sake, 
not for its resulting benefits." 

iSL "Will you never seek religion until you can do 
it without regard to its benefits 1" 



* Continued fiom psge 133. 



L. " Indeed, sir, to tell the truth, I know not what I 
shall do. But I confess that I am all wrong, or these 
people are not right I cannot, however, go with yon 
to the altar — ^I am selfish, and my nature seems worse 
than common natures. If I wish for religion it is 
merely as a step to heaven— mark that — as a mere step 
to heaven. I have no love for religion's self. I want 
not its purity, but its peace— not its sore travail of du- 
ties and self-denials, but its escape from the mslstroom 
of perdition to the beatific rest" 

How common is this error on the psrt of the con- 
verted as well as the unconverted. It is cardinal in 
some systems of theology. Is not religion a unit? 
Ought we, as Solomon the woman's child, to divide and 
then embrace it? Should we crave a part and not all? 
Must we, sinners, attain a benevolence so refined that 
we shall covet merely conflicts and crosses, and have" 
no regard to crowns? Surely it is not damning to 
" have respect unto the recompense of reward." Moses 
was commended for the wisdom of a choice induced by 
this very motive. Was the apostle heretical in the 
commendation ? Even the immaculate Jesus endured 
the cross for "the joy that was set before him^' — ^an 
example which is urged on our diligent imitation. 
As to Mr. L.'s proposition, that "every man has as 
much religion as he desires," in one sense it is true. 
Such desire is itself a religious affection, produced by 
the Holy Spirit It follows that, metaphysically, a man 
has as much religion — that is, in this form — as he has 
religious desire. But it is not true that other religious 
affections, as feith, love, meekness, peace, and joy, are 
equal to a pious man's desires for those graces. Mr. 
L. did not perceive that the very words he repeated, 
"they that hunger and thirst shall be filled," imply 
craving or desire as a condition of the promised boiti- 
tude. He forgot the publican, too, who certainly had 
not all the religion he desired when he cried, " God be 
merciful to me a sinner !" He should have reflected 
that prayer itself is chiefly an expression of desire, and 
that if we have all the religion we crave there can be 
no occasion to supplicate. 

Mr. L. did not approach the altar. He remained at 
the meeting until its close; and his mind grew more 
and more perplexed. His rest was broken, and he 
seemed care-worn. To all who knew him there were 
in his countenance unequivocal tokens of deep inward 
disquiet When he returned, his wife met him at the 
door; but her eye no sooner fell upon his fieatures, as 
she was advancing with great cordiality to welcome 
him, than she uttered an exclamation of concern, and 
said, "Husband, what ails you? Surely, you have 
been sick." On his assuring her that he was well, she 
exchanged her look of alarm for an expression of hu- 
mor, and said, "Then you must have got the power?" 
The reply was embarrassed and in a manner so serious 
that both soon fell into a grave and silent firame, attend- 
ed with reflections on the part of Mrs. L. which wera 
probably more or less connected with the religious hab- 
its of her after life. She now rests in the bosom of 
her Father and our Father — of her God and our God ! 
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What influence the circumstances of that hour may 
have had on her final destiny it is not in the order of 
the narrative to inquire. 

For the two following months Mr. L.*s mind was in 
a restless state. He proved the truth of that saying, 
« There is no rest to the wicked;*' and of that also, 
''The wicked are like the troubled sea when it cannot 
rest, whose waters cast up mire and dirt'* Yet, un- 
happy as he was under the lashings of a guilty con- 
science, he did not seek religion. He declined a course 
which would have brought not only peace to his heart, 
but would probably have saved him from the sorest 
outward calamities. These became necessary to ren- 
der eflectual the grace which had roused him from 
his slumbers. Indeed, so far was he from heartily cry- 
ing to the Lord, that he sinned more greedily than ever, 
which is probably one instance among many of the 
great vigilance with which 8atan watches and counter- 
acts the operations of God's Spirit on the heart The 
city is never so well sentineled and guarded as when 
it is besieged by the foe. 

At two o'clock on the morning of September 10, 
1828, Mr. and Mra! L., might have been seen in ear- 
nest consultation over the sick cradle of their only 
child. She was two years and a half old, and of such 
a mold that not only her partial parents thought well 
of her, but strangers noticed her for a '* lovely child, 
who would not live to grow up." Little Jane P. had 
been sick four days with cholera infantum, and her at- 
tending physician had not succeeded in checking the 
malignant symptoms of the disorder. She had grown 
worse through the night just mentioned, and the pa- 
rents had become much alarmed. "Siuppose, husband, 
we send for Dr. D.," said Mrs. L.; '*he is highly spo- 
ken of, and is as near as any physician." 

L. *'I have no objection. But I assure you there is 
no hope. I believe that the child will die, and I have 
felt so from the beginning. It b a deeply wrought im- 
pression in my bosom that she will be taken from us 
on my account** 

Mrt, L, "How on your account, my dearl" 

L. "I cannot explain. If I live you shall hereafter 
know. But at present I will call James and request 
him to go for Dr. D." 

James was called. He was, a pious young man, just 
from college, and deeply affected by the approaching 
calamity which he believed impended over Mr. and 
Mrs. L. He rose and came in haste to the sick-room, 
where he listened attentively to the request of his 
friends, and hurried to execute their wishes. In due 
time he returned, and was soon followed by Di. D., 
who, after carefully examining the child*s symptoms, 
retired to give his views to the attending physician. 
During their consultation Mr. L. appeared anxious 
and agitated. He walked rapidly back and forth in the 
sick-room with his eye constantly turned to the cradle, 
over which the sorrowing mother bent in fondest solic- 
itude. Of a sudden the child drew up her limbs and 
exclaimed, *'l fall ! I fall !" Mr. L. paused. The un- 
suspecting mother pressed her child's forehead, and 



said soothingly, "No, my baby shall not /alt," repeat- 
ing it till the little one was quieted. But it was the 
quiet of a moment She was again spasmodically af^ 
fected in the same manner, but more violently, and at 
the same instant her features collapsed, and the seal of 
death was upon her sharpened countenance. Mr. L, 
rushed to the door to call the physicians ; and then first 
his wife saw the truth. She sprang wildly up, and ex- 
claimed, "My baby will die." The little one caught 
the words from her mother's lips, and said, *<Baby die! 
Ijaby die I" and with her faltering tongue and fiiinting 
voice repeated it until she became insensible. The doc- 
tors hunied in and exclaimed, ** She is gone." Death 
soon finished his work, and in a few moments this bud- 
ding flower was blooming fadelessly in the garden 
above. 

She was an idol. The mother's love and the fiith- 
er's ambition had little regard to any other object be> 
yond the family circle. The incidents of her death, as 
here related, may seem trivial to the reader ; but they 
are mentioned because they are among the means by 
which God rendered his grace effectual to the conver- 
sion of SOUl9. 

When this child was taken ill Mr. L.'s feelings for»> 
boded its death. The auguiy was not so much of the 
imagination as of the conscience. That feithful mon- 
itor whispered, ** For two long months has the Holy 
Ghost convicted thee of sin. That time thou hast 
spent in striving with thy Maker — in grieving the bles- 
sed Spirit Hadst thou yielded and turned to the Lord 
it should have been well with thee. But thou wouldst 
not turn. Since thou wilt not be drawn by mercy thou 
shalt be tried by judgments. God shall second the 
workings of his Spirit by the severe chastisements of 
his rod." 

Thus did an inward voice seem to prophecy in the 
ear of one who had slighted the grace of God and di^ 
regarded the gentler discipline of love. This was no 
new method on God's part He makes his providence 
as well as his word the minister of grace, adapting it 
with infinite skill to the moral states of men. How 
many are now groaning under the strokes of hu rod 
because they would not yield to the drawings of his 
Spirit! Mr. L. never doubted, in after life, whether 
the loss of his child was not a divine method of deep- 
ening in his heart the conviction that God had taken 
him in hand, to save him, if grace and providence might 
do it, from the perdition to which his steps were so rap- 
idly tending. 

There is much in this history of God's providence 
and grace to remind one of those sentiments which are 
as true as they are poetical — 

"Judge not the Lord by feeble lense. 

But truit him for bis grace ; 
Behind a ftowning providence 

He hides a smiling fees. 
His purposes will ripen fast, 
' Unfolding every hour; 
The bod may have a bitter teste, 

But sweet will be the flower." 



(To be continued,) 
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Original. 
THE RESURRECTION. 

A OBKAX. 

I HAD retired to reet I thought of friende 
Which, one by one, had clomd their eyes in death, 
And felt myself alone, bereft, and sad ; 
But did not mourn as those who have no hope; 
For they had died in peace with earth and heav'n. 
And shouted triumph as they passed away. 
That shout seemed still to vibrate on my ear, 
And fiuth leaned on the Savior's soothing words — 
''I am the resurrection and the life." 
Joy thrilled through all my soul; for ardent prayer 
Raised my affections to the mercy seat — 
I firmly hoped that we should meet again 
Where sorrows end. 

At length my rapture ceased. 
The thought intruded on my harrowed soul, 
"What if the dead rise not / *Twas agony. 
I knew it false; yet still it would return, 
nrill, wearied nature overcome, at last 
I slept A dream ensued ; for what can chain 
The deathless mind? A bright intelligence, 
All light and glory, bade me follow him. 
He led me tlirough a rugged, narrow way, 
'Tween mountains piled on mountains, whose proud 

height, 
Riven by the swift lightnings* furious blast, 
Seemed toppling ft'om their cloud-capt altitude, 
Threatening to fill the deep defile below. 
On either side, coiled on the shelving rocks, 
Lay serpents, darting out their forked tongues. 
And hissing. Here the adder lay, and there 
The viper, scorpion, and basilisk. 
On each projecting crag sat birds of prey— 
The vulture here, and there the cormorant. 
Owls hooteid from their dusky hiding place. 
Whilst eagles, screaming, flew from crag to crag. 
Casting their flitting shadows o*er our path. 
The wolf prolonged his howl*-the lion roared, 
And all the rev'nous beasts of earth were there. 
Seised with alarm, my guide addressed me thus : 
<* Tkit i9 the path where th* redeemed thali walk. 
And nothing harm them" 

Soon we reached a stream. 
Beyond I saw a wide extended plain. 
With human forms silent in death, and wrapp'd 
In winding sheets white as the virgin snow. 
Hero lay the infant in its mother's arms, 
And those who, ere they closed their eyes on time, 
Had seen the seasons in succession roll 
From lisping childhood up to manhood's prime 
Lay multitudes, that none could number them. 
I asked my guide why Death should riot thus— - 
What caused this fell destruction of mankind 1 
He answered with a voice of thunder tones, 
'''TWf sm/'* and from the river's hollow banks, 
Load Echo still repeated, **It waa sin" 
8 



Till every mountain peak had found a tongue, 
Reverberating, **Sinf** 

I saw the sun 
Turn pale, as if 'twera sick'ning to behold 
The woes of earth. And as his beams grew faint. 
Larger than she was wont the moon appeared, 
And seeming, as it were, a globe of blood. 
My guide had disappeared. I stood alone. 
Where silence reigned, and myriads slept in death : 
When lo! I saw all o'er th' extended plain 
A sodden moving of the winding sheets, 
Like the white crests of ocean's waves, when storms 
Are sweeping o*er the bosom of the deep. 
A flood of light came pouring from the heavens, 
Compared to which ten thousand suns had been 
As nothing-— less than nothing in its Uaie. 
Now, quick'ning into life, the dead arose. 
Casting aside th' habiliments they wore. 
Exchanged for robea of immortality ; 
While youth and beauty beamed in eveiy face, 
And shouts of gbry burst from every tongue. 

M. B. 



THE MOTHER'S PRAYER 
WaiLK some in heathen lands proclaim 

' Glad tidings through Immanuel's name^ 
We the same message wouU impart 
To the untutor'd youthful heart. 

We long to see the rising race 
Become the subjects of his grace. 
And not a single child remain 
Who has not heard of Jesus' name. 

O make us earnest and sincere 
When with our children we appear; 
And grant that we at length may meet 
In heaven above, around thy seat. 

Then will our grateful thanks ascend 
To Him who was the children's fnend, 
And in his presence we shall spend 
A sabbath that shall never end. 



SONNET. 
Sat, what is heaven? A place of pure delight, 
Of perfect joy, of harmony, of peace; 
Where angels tune their harpe, and never cease 
The universal chorus: clothed in light. 
They fly thro' ether Jn unbounded space. 
And wait with outstretch'd wing before the throne 
Of the Almighty, Great, Eternal Oyit, 
There sorrow never finds a resting place. 
Nor yet the ills that mortals feel below ; 
Nor death is there : the stream of time shall flow. 
And injure none, and none shall know decay ; 
No night is there, but one unclouded day 
Shall shed iU lustre, when this mighty world. 
And sun, and stars, are into ruin hurl'd. 
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NOTICES. 

JOUKITAL OP DI8A8TSR8 IN ApfohanistaN} 1841-2. By 
Lady SaU. Harper 4- Bratfun. New York. 1843.— Lady 
Sale, a masculine obeerver and reporter of the events which 
tranapired in the late Affghan war, shows little partiality to the 
British officers engaged in that tragic scene. She speaks of 
the Afl^hans as fine soldiers, and of their treatment of the fe- 
male prisoners— among whopn was herself— as honorable, tady 
Sale describes the various scenes of assault, conquest, and de- 
feat graphically ; and those who love the records of bloodshed 
will read the Journal with interest. Such scenes aro horrible 
in real life, and to delight in their description is somewhat bru- 
tal. We advise our fair readers to be satisfied with this notice, 
and one or two extracts, as follows. The first sets forth a mili- 
tant wife's sympathies for her wounded husband. 

*' It was Lawrence who came to tell me of Sale's wound ; he 
is always kind and friendly, though he has now been twice the 
herald of ill news. It struck me as probable that the suwara 
would take Start to his own house ; and as ho and my daugliier 
were staying with me, there would not even be a bed to place 
him on there. I therefore determined not to lose time by wait- 
ing till the bearers could get my palkee (a palanquin) ready, 
but took my chuttah (umbrella or parasol) and walked off as 
last as I could toward Sturt's house. I fortunately met Major 
Thain, (aid-de-camp to (General Elphinstone,) for soon I saw a 
crowd of alx)ut fifty suwars in his compound. Thain ran on, 
and told the bearers to bring him on to my house. I cannot de- 
scribe how shocked I felt when I saw poor Sturt; for Lawrence, 
fearing to alarm us, had said he was only slightly wounded. 
He had been stabbed deeply in the shoulder and side, and on 
the face, (the latter wound striking on the bone, just missed the 
temple:) he vras covered with blood issuing from his mouth, 
and was unable to articulate. From the wounds in the face 
and shoulder, the nerves were affected ; the mouth would not 
open, the tongue was swollen and paralyzed, and he was ghast- 
ly and faint from loss of blood. He could not lie down, from 
the blood choking him, and had to sit up in the palkee as best 
he might, without a pillow to lean against. With some difficul- 
ty and great pain he was supported up stairs, and laid on his 
bed, when Dr. Harcourt dressed his wounds, which having been 
inflicted about ten o'clock, now, at one, were cold and stiff with 
clotted blood. The tongue was paralyzed, and the nerves of 
the throat affected, so that he could neither swallow nor articu- 
late; and the choking sensation of the blood in his throat was 
most painful to witness. He was better toward evening; and 
by his wife's unremiuing attention in assisting him to get rid of 
the clotted blood from his mouth by incessant applications of 
warm wet cloths, he was by eleven at night able to utter a tol- 
erably articulate sound. With what joy did we hear him faint- 
ly utter bet-ter; and he really seemed to enjoy a tea-spoonfull 
of water, which we got into his mouth by a drop or two at a 
time, painful as it was to him 10 swallow it." 

The second extract runs thus: 

" A woman's vengeance is said to be fearful ; but nothing can 
satisfy mine against Akbar, Sultan, Jan, and Mohammed Shah 
Khan. Still I say that Akbar, having, for his own political pur- 
poses, done as he said he would do— that is, destroyed our 
army— letting only one man escape to tell the tale, as Dr. Bry- 
den did— and having got tlie families into his possession— I say, 
having done this, he has, ever since we have been in his hands, 
treated us well— that is, honor has been respected. It is true 
thiawe have not common comforts; but what we denominate 
such are unknown to Affghan females— they always sleep on 
the floor, sit on the floor, dec— hardships to us. We have bought 
common charpoys at two rupees each ; that is, a bed formed by 
four poles and ropes tied across and across them. Had we ta- 
bles and chairs, we have not space for them ; so many inhabit 
the same apartment. Individually I have no right to complain 
on this subject; as Lady MacNaghten, Mrs. Mainwaring, Mrs. 
Boyd, Mrs. Sturt, and I, occupy the same apartment. Captain 
Boyd makes his bed on the landing-place of the stairs, or on 
the roof of the house ; so that we have no man-kind among us 
except the Boyds' two little boys, and Mrs. Mainwaring's baby. 
This little fellow was bom just before the insuireciion broke 



out in Cabul, (in October.) his father had gone with Sale's brig' 
ade, and we always call him Jung-i-Bahadur. 

"After so long enduring the misery of having gentlemen 
night and day associated with us, we have found this a great 
relief. 

" The Wuzeer gives us rations of meat, rice, ottah, ghee, and 
oil, and lately, fruit. At first our food was dressed for us ; bui it 
was so greasy and disgusting, that we asked leave to cook for 
ourselves. That again vras a matter of taste; one person likes 
what another does not. By us a strong cup of coflfee is consid- 
ered a luxury ; while an Affghan the other day, who had some 
given 10 him, (he had never lasted any before,) pronounced it 
bitter and detestable. 

" It is true, we have been taken about the country, exposed 
to heat, cold, rain, kc. ; but so were their own women. It was, 
and is, very disagreeable; but siill we are, de facta, prisoners, 
notwithstanding Akbar still persists in calling us— honored 
guests; and, aacaplivee, I say, we are well treated. Hehasgiv- 
en us common coarse chints, and coarse longcloth, too, where- 
with to clothe ourselves— I must not use the word dress; and 
making up these articles has given us occupation, increased by 
having to work with raw cotton, which we have to twist into 
thread for ourselves. We suffered more from uncleanness than 
any thing else. It was above ten days after our departure from 
Ckbul before I had the opportunity to change my clothes, or 
even to take them off and put them on again, and wash myself; 
and fortunate were those who did not possess much live stock. 
It was not until after our arrival here (at Spewakee, near Ca- 
bul) that we completely got rid of 2tce, which we denominated 
infantry: the fleas we call light cavalry." 

On sale by Wright k Swormstedt. 

Newbury Biblical Maoazinb. Edited by Prqf. W. M. 
WilUtt. Newbury, Vt. Vol. I, No. /.—This is the first issue 
of the forthcoming periodical which was noticed in a former 
number of the Repository. Its apperance is neat, and indeed 
elegant. It is an octavo of 48 pages, single column, large and 
clear type, and fair paper. Its aim will be best undemood by 
an extract from its " Introductory." 

" The chief object of its establishment is to subserve the same 
end, and to promote the same cause as the Biblical Institute, of 
which it is intended to serve as the official organ. The princi- 
pal aim of both is one and the same. We print our periodical, 
we erect 'our holy and beautiful house,' 10 advance the glory of 
God, and the good of man. We present no new theory in mor- 
als or religion to awaken curiosity, or captivate attention. The 
faith which works by love aod purifies the heart, is, in our 
opinion, the most important agent in the reformation of society. 
It is the possession of this divine principle which makes men 
good and happy. And as 'all inspiration' is designed to ele- 
vate tlie moral, social, and intellectual condition of man; and 
the Bible contains the writings of those men who ' spake as 
they were moved by the Holy Ghost,' this Magazine, and the 
Biblical school of this place, have both been undertaken to 
promote, in their several spheres and ways, a love for this sa- 
cred book, a knowledge of its general literature, a more thor- 
ough and accurate examination of its invaluable contents." 

The articles in the specimen number are as follows : 

" Job and his Times. Life in (}od— poetry, from the German 
of Mahlman. The Ministerial Office. Napoleon Crossing the 
Red Sea— from Alison's History, with remarks. The Hugue- 
nots; or the Protestant Religion in France. The Hellenic Dia- 
lect. Rev. William Ross. Bishop George. Critical Notices. 
Miscellaneous Items. Appendix." 

In regard to the publication of this Magazine, considering, on 
the one hand, the talent enlisted to conduct it, and the prospect 
of its contributing both strength and ornament to the literary 
edifices which Methodism is now rearing side by side with the 
temples of her religion, we feel like bidding its worthy edi- 
tor and his collaborators, its "associate" committee, and its pa- 
trons, " go on and prueper." But, on the othe^hand, when we 
remember the slender patronage bestowed upm our excellent 
Review, and the evidence which this fact aflbrds of the diffi- 
culty of sustaining Biblical monthlies or quarterlies, we are in 
a strait betwixt two. It is published bi-monthly at •1.00 a year. 
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Nbw York AmnvsRSARiBa.^The benevolent socieiiefl of 
the country held their anniveraaries in the month of May in the 
city of New York— the American Seamen'a Friend Society on 
Monday, the 8th. An addren was delivered by a Welsh sailca*. 
He closed his interesting speech thus: 
«" You will jobserve, my Christian friends, that when I started 
on the stormy ocean I was but a youth. I was the only son of a 
widowed mother— her only hope in her old age; but before I 
was sixteen years old I ran away from my apprenticeship, and 
went on board a man-of-war, and it was a great number of yean 
before ever any body laid eyes on me that ever knew any thing 
about any body that cared for me afore. May be there's some 
widowed mother here to-night who has a son on the ocean ; and 
if there's one thought in her heart above another now it's about 
him that is away. Let me say to such that her son may now, 
if he will, go on board a temperance ship and sign the pledge 
of total abstinence. This thought must be cheering to such a 
mother. But in my day, when I began to plough the ocean as 
a common sailor, no man was thought to be a sailor till he could 
get drunk. The first thing I observed was that all the old sail- 
ors got drunk, chewed tobacco, and swore continually; and I 
thought that if I could do all these I should be a sailor right off. 
Here you see, shipmates, what example is in society ; and I re- 
joice as one of the Managers of the Sailor's Temperance Soci- 
ety, that to my knowledge over 13,000 seamen now belong to 
that society, and instead of singing the drunkard's songs, they 
sing the praises of God in his sanctuary. This rejoices me— 
and I am glad to see the seamen coming out and no longer 
drinking in liquor as the ox drinks in water. 

" But as much time has already been occupied, I cannot tell 
you all I would like to say. Sometimes I am asked, *Why, 
what are sailors to me V I'll tell you what they are to you : 
they bring you the products of every country— the riches of ev- 
ery clime. They brave the sea— they endure every hardship 
for you. And this is not all; they are the ones who defend 
your nation. What would you do if' it were not for them? 
They are the bond of union with every part of the world. Nor 
do they stop here. The sailor carries the Gospel to every na- 
tion under heaven. Pray, then, for the poor sailor! I rejoice 
that I see so many Christian friends engaged in rescuing the 
sailor from the drunkard's grave and the drunkard's hell. To 
live a drunkard is horrid ; but to die a drunkard— to go into the 
presence of God and hear him say, ' Depart, ye drunkards, from 
me'— language would fail to describe the scene, and I leave you 
to fill up the horrid picture. I 

" For myself, what time and talents I have, and whatever of 
life is yet left to me, shall be cheerfully devoted to the great 
and mighty work : for I know that ' greater is he that is for us 
than all they that are against us '—and with these remarks I 
close. (Loud and repeated cheers.)" 

A collection was here taken up by the sailors for the benefit 
of the society. 

Mr. Wycoff introduced his address as follows: 

" The sea— the sea ! the ever moving, yet unmoved sea— the 
boiling, booming, dashing, dreadful, glorious sea! Great high- 
way of the living— mighty cemetery of the dead ! that remark- 
able play-ground which God has given to the leviathan— and 
whose broad bosom he has given to the sailor to make his way 
thereon ! The house of the sea— the house of the sea— founda- 
tionless, trackless, printless, beautiful, the sporting ground of 
the unharnessed whale or dolphin— and yet moving at the touch 
of Zephyr, or of that engine walking upon the water with its 
revolving feet, while the laboring power pants and its red nos- 
tril shoots forth flame even like the war horse in the midst of 
battle 1 And then the maid of the sea! Aye, the maid of the 
■ea! How has the naturalist longed to discover her home and 
nature ! How has the world run mad to see her face and scan 
her features! How has Poetry belabored poor Fancy to de- 
scribe her ocean-cave of shells— her hair of cerulean hue and 
her neck of sifewy pearl— while the common multitude has 
been gulled by manufactured leather, called a mermaid I 

«Butthemanof the sea! O! the man of the sea! heisareal- 
ity— a unique, a peculiar reality— bold, fearless, generous, for- 
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giving, noble— the benefits he-confers can never be foigoctea 
till the rock that received him from shipwreck is itself ibi^got' 
ten. Ye landsmen and landswomen here present- remember 
that for you are gathered the products of every clime by the 
man of the sea; will you not, then, breathe to heaven a pmyor 
in his behalf? Will you not exert younelves to elevate the 
man of the sea till he becomes the proper representative of your 
honor, and purity, and piety, and benevolence, over all th» 
world?" 

The American Temperance Union held its seventh anniver- 
sary in the Tabernacle. The Report of the executive commit^ 
tee was presented by Rev. John Marsh. During the year there 
have been circulated 7000 Journals, 25,000 Youth's Advocates, 
20,000 Almanacs, and BfiOO Hymn-books, with a large number 
of Dr. Sewall's plates. Among the addresses was one by Dr. 
Beecher, of Cincinnati, a veteran in this cause, who said : 

" As far back as 1812 God put it into my heS. to feel for the 
woes of the drunkard, and for the welfare of the nation. Ev»- 
ry body, old and young, male and female, rich and poOT, learn- 
ed and ignorant, then was in the habit of 'Qrinking. In 1811 1 
attended an ordination, and there was the side-board covered 
with bottles and decanters, and all kinds of spirituous liquors* 
Soon after I attended another, and witnessed the same exhibition. 
I then took a solemn oath to God that I would never attend an> 
other ordination, where the table of the grog-shop, w^th its slops 
and sugar, was exhibited close beside the altar of the Most 
High. The next year I attended the General Association of 
Connecticut; and I inquired of them what could be done to 
put a stop to the fearful progress of intemperance. A commit- 
tee was appointed and brought in a report, in which they stated 
that they had given the subject their most prayerful attention ; 
that they were well aware of the fearful ravages of this evil, 
but they had made calm inquiry, and found that nothing could 
be done. I immediately rose and moved that a committee be 
appointed to report upon the spot a plan to arrest this deadly 
evil— which was adopted, in which the General Association of 
Connecticut recommended the t4fUU dietiee of ardent spirits. 
It went like an electric shock through the land; and from thai 
time to this the temperance wave has rolled over all the land. 
It is now, therefore, nearly forty years that I have been permit- 
ted to plead the cause of temperance. As I look around upon 
this audience and remember that the geniTemen who intro- 
duced me to you called me 'father,' I begin to be somewhat 
alarmed, for I certainly never expected in my day to have such 
a family of children I (Laughter.) But I understand that you 
dont expect any division of my patrimony— but only ask my 
blessing. Well, my children, God bless you! And may he, 
through the blood of Christ, make you perfect and abounding in 
all good works. Let me say to every one of you, never violate 
your pledge of total abstinence. Touch not, taste not, handle 
not ; and when death shall close the scene, may you all be re- 
ceived into the glorious kingdom of God above !" 

The American Bible Society celebrated its twenty-seventh 
anniversary on the 18th, at ten o'clock, A. M. This spacious 
building was crowded with a deeply affected audience. Joseph 
Hyde, Esq., presented the Treasurer's Report The receipts 
amount to 1126,448 77, being (7,908 31 less than those of the 
preceding year. This diminution is attributable in part to the 
greater amount of legacies the fcHmer year, an item of income 
always liable to great fluctuation. The diminution of the or- 
dinary income is but (SjOCX), and this occurred the first half of 
the year. The receipts of the last half year have been greater 
than those of the same period last year, by #4,000. 

Rev. Dr. Brigham presented the Report of the Board of Man- 
agera. It pays a deserved and honorable tribute to the memo- 
ries of Hon. Peter A. Jay, Hon. Francis S. Key, Cornelius 
Heyes, Esq., and others connected with the society, who have 
died during the year. Of the Life Directora, 26 have been add- 
ed during the year, and 449 life members. There have been 
organized during the year 69 new auxiliaries. There have 
been printed of English Bibles, 92,000 ; English Testaments, 
120,000; French, do., 8,000; German, do, 4,000; modern Greek, 
do., 4,000. This does not include what has been printed abrMd 
at the society's expense. 
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The whole number of Bibles and Testaments issued in 
tbe course of the year has been 215,605 in nineteen different 
tongues, making a total of 3,068,370 since the organization of 
the society. These books have gone mostly, not to the rich 
and well supplied, but to the needy throughout our states and 
territories— to seamen, boatmen, emigrant9-Ho prisons, hospi- 
tals, &C.— most of which cases would not have been met but for 
this organization. One hundred and sixty copies of rare Bibles 
and other works have been added to the library during the year. 
Thirteen agents have been employed during the entire year. 
Grants of books have been made for Texas, Canada, Hayti, 
Cuba, Honduras, Rio Grande, Buenos Ay res, and Santa Cruz. 
To the lauer place have been sent 500 Bibles and 1000 Testa> 
ments, at the request of Rev. Dr. M'Elroy, of New York. 
These books are for young slaves in part, who are required by 
law to attend ^ool for four years from the fifth year, and in 
part for adults who attend Sunday schools. 

English Bibles have been sent on request to Lodiana, North 
India, and to Ceylon, South India, for the use of native pupils, 
who have learned, or are learning, the English tongue. The 
grants of money have amounted in all to about #18,000; name- 
ly, to the Levant, including Greece, Syria, Ac, 15,000; France 
and Switzerland, #700; Russia, #1,000; Madeira, #500; Cey- 
lon, #2,000; Noithem India, #3,000; Madras, #3,000, dec. 

Dr. Vermilye, of New York, addressed the audience with good 
effect. He said the principal object of the society, as he under- 
WLood it, was to circulate the word of God throughout the world 
without any sectarian purpose whatever. Christians of different 
denominations, he thanked God, could heartily unite in this 
great work. And one important fact he thought deserved espe- 
cial notice. It was the unanimity with which the received 
English version of the Bible had been adopted and circulated. 
He had a strong dislike, he must confess,^ to new versions of the 
Holy Scriptures; and he was clearly of the opinion that the 
Christian world never could be brought to receive any other 
Tersion with any thing like the unanimity which had attended 
the circulation of that in general use. It was another interest- 
ing fact that the Bible had been distributed throughout the 
heathen nation almost wholly in the English language. It 
seems as if the providence of God had consecrated that tongue 
by making it the great instrument in the conversion of the 
world. And what an honor is this! What a glorious distinc- 
tion is thus conferred upon the Anglo-Saxon tongue, that it 
should be made by Christ the chief instrument of the diffusion 
of his holy Gospel. And now that the two great nations, Great 
Britain and America, had entered into what he hoped might 
prove an Indissoluble bond of union, may we not, with yet high- 
er faith, trust that upon the two nations thus united God has 
placed the duty and the glorious privilege of evangelizing the 
world by the circulation of his blessed word 1 The whole world 
has reason to be profoundly thankful for the harmony that has 
thus been insured between the two great powers. It was con- 
fessed that there had been danger of a fatal rupture between 
them— that the ultimo ratio regum would be appealed to, to 
decide their differences. It was a glorious feature of the age 
that the appeal hnd thus been changed and the principles of 
Christian justice and moderation been allowed to sway the des- 
tinies of those two nations. And, said Dr. V., profound as is 
my respect for the peerless majesty of intellect, the glowing 
and zealous patriotism which shared in that negociation, I yet 
give the credit for its successful achievement mainly and pri- 
marily to the influence of the Bible upon the people of both 
these powers. • • • ♦ • » 

The diflfUsion of the English Bible is beyond all doubt the 
great means to which we are to look for the ushering in of that 
day to which all Christians look. And we trust that the time 
shall ere long come when that same Bible shall be received as 
the law of nations— when around its truths all nations shall 
meet, and all questions of division shall be forgotten in the ma- 
jesty of truth. The Bible shall produce these effects. All else 
will be found to be but the single bell or pomegranate upon the 
breast of the priest, which, though they may faintly reflect the 
lijght that shines upon them, are, after all, only the outward 
dress of the man that bears them. 



The American Board qf CommzMnonen /or Poreign Mio- 
aiona had an interesting celebration in the Tabernacle. Mr. 
Frel ingh uy sen presided. From the report read by Dr. Armstrong 
we gather that the Board have 26 missions at 87 stations, with 
133 missionaries and 117 native helpers ; making a total of 469 
missionary laborers. They have 17 printing establishments, 
and works have been printed in 32 languages spoken by man 
than 460,000,000 of people. They have 618 free schools, in- 
structing 28,000 pupils, and eight seminaries with I4OO pupils, 
and 90 churches, including 23,000 members. 

Many of the missions are prosperous. A brief notice of their 
condition and prospects affords great encouragement to prase- 
cute the blessed enterprise in which the Board is engaged. It 
is stated that in Constantinople books are in greater demand 
than ever before; and the Jews are less intolerant toward their 
converted brethren. In Syria, operations have been consider- 
ably embarrassed by the unsettled state of the country. Some 
of the missionaries have been discouraged by the civil wars 
prevailing, and are returning ; others see, amid all the turmoil, 
that the way of the Lord is preparing, and are encouraged to 
hold on and vigorously prosecute the work. 

There is evidently a more easy access to the Maronites than 
has ever been enjoyed before, and the demand for the Gospel 
increases. The mission to Nestoria has been one of uninter- 
rupted prosperity. The Christians an treated with unifcmn 
kindness. They have 42 schools in 36 villages, and have 
among their converts 23 bishops. In their schools are 763 pu- 
pils, besides 81 in their private seminaries. Mr. Perkins, ac- 
companied by Mar Yohannan and a reinforcement to the mis- 
sion, took his departure for Nestoria this spring. All things 
seem ripe for renewed activity. The missions among the Mah- 
rattas have received new vigor. A great revival has been ex- 
perienced there; the cases of conversion are very decided, 
though not yet very numerous ; and a profound impression has 
been made upon the great body of the p^ple. But the mis- 
sionaries find their numbers too small for efllcient exertion, 
and a reinforcement is greatly needed. The mission in Tamul 
is exceedingly prosperous. From Singapore and Siam no in- 
telligence of importance has been received. A wide and effec- 
tual door has been opened for missions in China; and it is hoped 
that the Church will avail itself of the opportunity thus prof- 
fered. Buildings are being erected at Hong Kong for perma- 
nent missions in China; and letters lh)m (hat country speak 
most encouragingly of the tone prevailing among the people. 

The mission in West Africa has been removed during the 
year from Cape Palmas. The whole aspect of the missions 
among the al)originals of our own continent has been highly 
encouraging. Among the tribes west of the Mississippi the 
prospect has not been so promising for many years. Among 
the Ghoctaws great additions are needed. A strong desire has 
grown up among them for the education of their children. 
Among the Indians west of the Rocky Mountains, the mission 
is in a most flourishing condition. At the Sandwich Islands, 
where, twenty-three years ago, the people were a race of dark, 
obscure, miserable savages, without decent clothing, comforta- 
ble habitations, or any of the domestic virtues, the success has 
been most wonderful. 

The last year has witnessed the reception of an ambassa- 
dor from that people by our own government and that of Great 
Britain, and the recognition of the independence of the Hawa- 
iian Islands. In those islands there are 21 churches with 19,- 
000 members, of whom 2,443 have been received during the 
present year. Nine houses of worship have been erected, six 
of them of substantial stone. Three hundred and thirteen 
common schools have been established at which attend 15,558 
scholars; 26 books have been printed in the native language, 
of which 120,000 copies have been printed, and more than 13,- 
000,000 of pages— 8,000,000 of which have been paid for by the 
American Tract and British Societies. The average atten- 
dance upon all the places of worship is 2,300, and the whole 
number of members of the Church from the first is 26,434. 
Such were the reports made in May, 1842, and accounts of 
powerful revivals have since been received. 

Twenty new missionaries have been appointed, and aa 
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equal number have returned, through failing health ; eighteen 
have embarked for foreign landa, and leven have visited their 
native country and returned, while twelve have permanently 
remained, and nine have been removed by death. 

We regret to learn that there is a diminution of the receipts 
of the Board for the last year. The Report says : " The receipts 
ftw the last nine months of the financial year, from August 1, 
1842, to April 30, 1843, have been •161,230-lea8 by •3r,5i20 than 
the appropriations for the same period, and less by 193,159 than 
the receipts of the former year for the same period. This fal- 
ling off, if not arrested, must prove fatal to the operations of the 
Board." May Ood avert so great a calamity ! 

The anniversary of the MUnanary Society of the Methodist 
Epiecopal Church was held in the Greene-street church. New 
York, on Monday evening, May 22d. Bishop Morris presided. 
Addresses were delivered by President Olin, of Middletown— 
by Dr. Richmond, lately from Oregon— by Dr. Bangs, and by 
Rev. Mr. Camn, from Ireland. Rev. C. Pitman, one of the 
Corresponding Secretaries, read the Report. The meeting was 
adjourned to Wednesday evening, when the Rev. J. Lmdsey 
took the chair, and the public addresses were delivered by 
President Emory, of Carlisle, and Rev. S. Chase, of the Liberia 
annual conference. The meeting is spoken of as one of unu- 
sual interest— the "best" extant. The addresses will be re- 
ported hereafter. 

Thb Obnbbal AssBiTBLna— Old and New School— of the 
Presbyterian Church, sat in Philadelphia, in the month of May. 
As far as their proceedings are reported at this date, June 12, 
they have been harmonious. The ecclesiastical bodies which 
have held their great convocations this year, have, on the whole, 
carried themselves with a good degree of Christian integrity, 
meekness, and discretion. The Lord is blessing the Church. 
May the Church greatly prosper under his blessing ! 

Pbb-millbmial Advbht.— This subject has recently received 
quite too much popular attention for the good of the Church. 
It should be examined by her ministers, and might not unprof- 
itably occupy a small share of public regard without serious 
detriment to religion ; but while the excitement is at its present 
undue height, we regret to see the following notice in a respec- 
table Presbyterian paper: 

" 7V> Millenariana.— Among those who now advocate the doc- 
trine of Christ's personal and pre-millenial advent are to be 
found some of the most talented and respectable miaisters of 
the age, and the doctrine, true or false, through their advocacy, 
is rapidly becoming popular. Many able lectures have recent- 
ly been delivered in this city on this subject. We are requested 
to say by a Kentucky preacher, (Presbyterian,) that he will op- 
pose, in an orcU diactienonf the doctrines of the pre-millenial 
advent and personal reign of Christ on earth, against any re- 
spectable minister who is willing to defend that doctrine. Let 
both sides of the question be heard, and let the people weigh 
the arguments, consider, and decide. The preliminaries may 
be settled by a correspondence through this paper." 

Surely no gentleman acquainted with the causes and the pro- 
gress of error, could expect to arrest what he deems error by the 
measure here proposed. 

Lbbakon Fbmalb Sbminary —This promising school has 
been in operation only one term. It is now accommodated with 
a good new building, built by brother Baker at his own ex- 
pense. The prospects of the school are good. It ought to pros- 
per; and if the finest location in Ohio, the talents, accomplish- 
ments, and experience of its amiable principal, and the deter- 
mination, on her part, to enlist all her energies in the cause of 
female education, can insure success, it may be confidently 
looked for in behalf of this seminary. 

We cannot forbear to remind our brethren in the ministry 
that we owe much to Mrs. Baker (formerly Miss Marsh) for 
her pioneer zeal in the cause of high school instruction. She 
came to Ohio when our conference was doing liule for the cul- 
tivation of the female mind. She effected much. An argu- 
ment in favor of the enterprise, composed by her, was brought 
into conference, and read to that body. Worthiijgton owes its 
existence to efforts which had a vital connection with her move- 
ments. Now, settled amongst us, with an amiable family, 
3 



which will render her more efficient than ever as a teacher, 
what should hinder her success ? Let her be sustained by the 
kind offices of preachers and people. The terms are roost 
reasonable. 

Winter i%««ton.— Readiug, Writing, Onhography, Intellec- 
tual Arithmetic, Elements of (Geography, pw quarter, #3.00; 
A continuation of the same, with either or any of the English 
branches taught there, per quarter, AS-OO; The French Lan- 
guage, per quarter, •4iX); Drawing and Painting, per quarter, 
•4.00. 

Board can be procured in private families for from #1.00 to 
#1.00 per week. A few young ladies would be accommodated 
in the family of the principal ; and every attentfon will be be- 
stowed, conducive to comfort— intellectual and moral improve- 
ment. 

The year is divided into two sessions of twi|ity-two jireekB 
each, and each session divided into two quarters of eleven 
weeks each. The winter session will commence on Thursday, 
the 6th of October next. 

English Socibtt.— Lord Ashley thus reveals the moral, con- 
dition of Manchester in a speech before the Commons : Pawn- 
brokers, 129; Beer houses, 769; Public houses, ^8; Indecent 
houses, (lowest class,) 472; More private class, 223; Street 
walkers, 762; Resident thieves by profession, 212; Houses for 
stolen goods, 63 ; Thieves' houses, 103. What a piaure is this ! 
The wretches who contribute to swell this list of sin and shame 
were once children uninitiated in crime. How many mothers 
are now rearing candidates for the prison and the gollows ! Can 
they do nothing to avert the coming eviM Let them apply 
with all diligence to the great Parent for wisdom and patience 
to discharge their duties. Let them, as they press their babes 
to their hearts, ndse their desires in supplication to (9od, that 
he will be pleased, of his infinite mercy, to send his Holy Spirit 
to sanctify the objects of their parental solicitude. He has 
promised that he will pour his Spirit upon the seed and hie 
blessing upon the ofhpring of his children. Why do not pa- 
rents plead that promise ? It is their privilege to do it. 

Dancimo.— An overture on the subject of dancing was re- 
ported to the late New School General Assembly of the Pres- 
byterian Church. It elicited discussion from the ablest mem- 
bers, among whom were Dr. Daffield, of Detroit, and Dr. Dick- 
inson. Mr. Duffleld said " no sin was more ensnaring and be- 
witching than dancing; and besides, there are denominations 
who nuike it a business to entice our members into circles 
where they are taught that it is very uncourteous and impolite 
to decline dancing, and are thus persuaded to violate a good con- 
science ; and afterward a clamor is raised, and a sympathy is 
expressed in favor of the delinquents, and thus they are posua- 
ded to abandon a Church which is unnecessarily severe." The 
commiuee on this subject reported, and the report, after discus- 
sion, was adopted . It resolved that this fashionable amusement 
is so utterly unscriptural, and so exclusively that of the world, 
** which lieth in wickedness," and wholly incompatible with 
the spirit of Christ, and with purity of heart, as to render it en- 
tirely improper and injurious for professing Christians, either to 
paruke in it, or to qualify their children for the art, by teaching 
it to them; and also to call for the foithful exercise of discipline 
when any Church members have become guilty. 

Femalb Missionabibs.- a new order of things is likely to 
prevail in regard to the employment of females in the great 
work of evangelizing the world. They are to be employed for- 
mally as a distinct and efficient class of Christian missionaries. 
In Prussia, by the permission of the government, a society of 
ladies has been formed under the patronage of Madame Eich- 
horn, wife of the minister of public instruction, the object of 
which is to send young women to Syria and the East Indies, to 
assist in propagating Christianity among their own sex. 

To Rbadbbs.— The beautiful "Lines to my Sister" will, we 
are sure, unlock the springs of feeling in the reader's heart. 
They are poetical. What adds interest to the production. Is, 
that the gifted writer is, we are informed, a convert from Ro- 
manism, a devoted Christian, and a member of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. We solicit frequent contributions. 
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CINCINNATI, AUGUST, 1843 



Original. 
THE FRENCH SLIPPER. 
Wht is it that in these days of moral and social re- 
form, when the public eye seem6 scanning, and the 
pablic lecturer declaiming upon every other subject of 
the least possible interest to the happiness of mankind, 
we hear so little said upon one head of vital impor- 
tance? Why is it ihht fashion, and even the abuse of 
fashion, is still undisciplined, and still trenches beyond 
its own domain of frivolity and folly — innovating even 
upon the precincts of health and of life itself 1 To be 
sure, there has been much said upon a few branches of 
this subject, such as dressing and tightplacing. A Mus- 
sey, with his eloquence and his diagrams, has warned 
many of the suicidal effects of the corset system and 
its unnatural duresse. But with the exception of these 
admonitions, the young female has been left to her own 
devices and her own imprudence; and amidst the 
frosts of winter, and the damps of spring, tlie devotee 
of fashion may be seen walking the streets with no 
more substantial covering for her feet than the silken 
hose and the Parisian sole — affording scarce greater 
protection than the stocking itself; and this notwith- 
standing the many instances in which such exposure 
annually results in early death, or what is more laments 
able, in a broken constitution. The mischief is attri- 
butfd to the mutability of our climate, instead of the 
neglect of parents, and to the immutability of the laws 
of nature acting upon the exposed subject. 

Whilst my pen is tracing these lines memory is 
Daguerreotyping a scene of early life, illustrative of 
soch exposure. The instance occurred in my native 
dty, and under my own observation; and it left a very 
salutary influence upon both the mothers and daugh- 
ters of that day. 

I had just finished my education, and joyfully es- 
caped from the confinement of the school-room, and 
become a candidate for a place in society, when I re- 
ceived my first ball ticket ! How well do I remember 
the palpitating delight of that hour. My whole being 
was aroused, and mind, heart, and hands diligently em- 
ployed for the anticipated enjoyment Even my feet 
had their practicing task ; yet all — all was done with a 
cheerfulness and alacrity that would shame the mis- 
called enthusiasm of many a Christian in a much bet- 
ter cause; for, alas! 

"Our sotils how heavily ihey go 
To reach immortal joys." 

The night appointed for the ball arrived at last; and, 
as happy as mere animal delight can make a mortal, I 
was ushered into the dancing hall, where mirth and 
music, light and laughter were blending their charms to 
take captive the young heart. And just as I was con- 
chiding that the scene was truly magical — ^that there 
Vol- in.— 29 



was nothing of novelty or brilliance wanting to give it 
interest, there was a momentary hush, and a dashing 
young officer was seen handing into the room two 
young ladies. They were dressed in the highest fash- 
ion, and with a taste that would have admitted them to 
Almack^s. They were sisters, and strangers in our 
city. They were both pretty, and seemed perfectly at 
home, though unknown to all present The elder was, 
to my eyes, the most fascinating creature I had ever 
beheld. She moved like a grace, she danced like a 
sylph, and proved quite the Cinderella of the evening. 
Like Cinderella, too, she had the most fairy ftii that 
were ever seen ; and to me they seemed sporting the 
identical glass slippers of the legend. I even indulged 
in a sort of fanciful superstition on the subject until I 
learned that they were of nothing more brittle than kid 
leather covered with silver leaf, and that they were noi 
laced on with a *< thread of glass" but with a cord cov- 
ered with silver spangles. O that the deceptions of 
this life were confined to its vanities, and were never 
found mingled with high and holy things! Yet we 
may be comforted — " the unseen world will not deceive 
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This was the first, and to me the happiest ball on the 
record of my memory. In all after scenes of this kind 
there was always felt to be an undefined wantj to mar 
perfect enjoyment I grew critical, and found that the 
heart and the manners were sometimes adorned for dis- 
play as well as the person, and that, on closer inspec- 
tion, even these gems of fashion were not genuine brilr 
Hants, which emit their sparkle from within, but only 
rose diamonds, that send their rays from the surface. 
They were daughters of a distinguished ofiicer of the 
United States Army, who, having buried his wife be- 
fore the girls arrived at womanhood, had placed them 
at a fashionable ** finishing school" in New York city. 
Here they were taught all the graces of the modern fine 
lady. Each word and each look was a study — every 
motion and every limb was educated, but the intellect 
and the soul lefl fallow. Here, too, it was instilled into 
their minds, that it was a mark of the greatest vulgarity 
for a ^^lady" to wear any thing but a Parisian slipper! 
Alas, how much of suffering did this one lesson oc- 
casion them all in after years! I have never since 
seen a graduate from one of these heartless artificial 
seminaries (and I always know them by some marie 
that they bear about them) but these lines of Milton 
will present themselves to my mind — 

*' Of outward omameni, elaborate— 
Of inward, less exact." 

Another lesson learned here, too, was that there could 
be no happiness in life tvithout riches; and as our 
young ladies had no fortunes of their own, they had 
never dreamed of marrying where <' wealth was not" 
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And it so happened that, at an age when meet girls are 
either married or engaged, they were both unappropri- 
ated. Their beautifnl feet and beautiful French slip- 
pers were still seen in every fashionable promenade, 
unheeding of the cold or moisture of the footing, " the 
obsenred of all observers.*' For a brief space I had 
heard nothing of them, but subsequently learned that 
Agnes was soon to be married to a rich foreigner. 
And, as her health was not good, accompanied by her 
sister, they were to travel on the continent of Eu- 
rope. Matters were in this train when I went to make 
a visit to a friend in the interior of New York. But 
soon I heard that she was not destined to enjoy the 
wealth and splendor she had in perspective. Her con- 
stitution suddenly gave way just as she was preparing 
for her bridal ; and she fell into a rapid decline, and was 
soon called, unprepared as she was, into eternity. 

A few months only had passed, and I was returning 
to my native city by the way of Long Island Sound. 
The evening was beautifully bright, and most of the pas- 
sengers were assembled on the deck, and were reading 
" The Gospel of ihe stars, 
Great nature's holy writ." 

As we approached the town of N , where we were 

to land some of our passengers, we observed we were 
preceded into the harbor by a small steamer; and when 
we stopped at the landing our boat and theirs were side 
by side. We now heard a wail of grief from the small 
boat — the convulsive female sob mingled with the ago- 
nized groan of the strong man ; and we soon learned 
that the family of Agnes Hastings were conveying her 
corpse to her native place for burial. She had fallen a 
victim to the ".French Slipper.** Those fiiiry feet, which 
had ever been the admiration of the coxcomb, and the 
envy of the belle, had wandered far and wide through 
all the mazes of sin and folly since they were last here, 
and had finally led her the downward path to death. 

On learning these particulars my mind wandered 
back to the ball-room where she had first broke like a 
meteor upon my sight A short space only had inter- 
vened; but how much of life does a few years some- 
times embody ! I was then like a butterfly upon the 
summer air, with every arteiy filled with the tide of 
gladness — now I had become a changed being. The 
realities of Ufe oppressed, and its shadows rested upon 
me; and I wondered if oi/ who had formed that once 
gay throng were so changed. After Agnes had been 
laid in her early grave, the father and daughter returned 
a stricken pair to their bereaved home. They were a 
deeply attached family; and though they had disre- 
garded the things of God, and loved not his laws, they 
loved each other. But Agnes had not died in vain — 
Elizabeth's heart had been reached. She yielded at once 
to the influences of the Spirit She no longer trusted to 
idols of clay, but turned to the living and true Source, 
and sought consolation where it is only to be found. 
And by giving her heart to God, she learned that afllic- 

tion, 

<*Like the plants which throw 
Their fragrance ixxind the wounded part, 
Breathes sweetness out of woe." 
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She no longer feasted with the world, but sought com-, 
panionship with the children of piety. Her father 
frowned not on this change, though he would have 
been better pleased to have seen her cheerful and hap- 
py in the enjoyment of this world. He was an oflker 
of high rank, had been in action, and seen much of 
death; but this experience had left no salutary influ- 
ence upon his heart — he was not contemplative, and 
cared not to look beyond the vaiL When his daughter 
died he deeply deplored her loss, yet spent not a reflec- 
tion upon the subject of her unfitness for death. But 
not so with Elizabeth — it engrossed all her newly awa- 
kened thoughts, and was for awhile a sttmibling-block 
in her way to resignation ; and it was not until she had 
attained to that degree of grace that could say, ** Thy 
will, not mine, be done,** that she recovered her cheer- 
fulness. She then went on her way rejoicing. 

Five more years had passed away, mingling its bitter 
and its sweet in the cup of mortals, when a large steam- 
er, with colors at half mast, might be seen making its 

way into N . As it approached the harbor, the 

band struck up with muflied drums, playing the Dead 
March — ''They take him to bis long home.'* Save 
these solemn sounds, all was quiet; no wail of woe, as 
before, burst from within ; for one of those voices was 
hushed for ever, and God had spoken " peace be still !*' 
to the other. General Hastings was dead; and poor 
Elizabeth was left the sole survivor of her household. 
But in this dispensation the angels of afliiction and 
mercy had traveled together — he had died a Christian* 
£lizabeth*s quiet, consistent, and cheerful submission 
to all the varying circumstances of life (so different 
from her former course) had been silent preaching to 
his soul, and had had ten-fold more influence With him 
than if she had attempted his conversion by argument 
or expoetulation. How great is the responsibility of 
woman as a moral agent ! In every sphere of her life 
she is equally responsible. From her a word fitly spo- 
ken, like the small pebble from the sling of David, 
though weak the arm and feeble the agent, may per- 
chance sink into the heart, and overcome some Goliah 
of unbelief. General Hastings had become no half 
Christian — ^he thought if religion was any thing at all, 
it was every thing; and he plainly saw it had been ev- 
ery thing to his daughter. One conflict more awaited 
him before he could subscribe to its requirements. He 
was not willing to believe that Agnes was a lost spirit 
He thought himself and "Madame,** of the "finishing 
school,'* were alone accountable for her doom. "My 
dear father,** Elizabeth would say, "we are commanded 
to leave the 'secret things with God,* and itrive our- 
selves to 'enter into the strait gate.* I have laid down 
this burden, and feel much happier in having done so. 
Although be ' maketh darkness his pavilion,* we know 
that 'righteousness and judgment are the foundations 
of his throne.' ** After a few more buffetings with the 
arch enemy, he gave up his rebelUon, and cordially em- 
braced the pure Gospel doctrines. 

The hand of disease had long been upon him. His 
health continued gradually to decline till he was finally 
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hid upon his dying bed. Elizabeth watched over him 
like a ministering angel; and thongh he lingered long 
on the banks of Jordan, his faith and trust sustained 
him; and when he passed through its dark waters, his 
Redeemer was with him. His last looPwas toward 
Elizabeth; and it was observed after death that a smile 
lingered upon his features, seeming to give assurance 
of the pcacefuhicss of his spirit in death. He was 
buried with military honors, and was deeply lamented 
by his brother officers. The monument to his memory 
says he was a brave soldier, and lived for his country ; 
but to Elizabeth it was the greater source of gratitude 
and rejoicing that he died a <* soldier of the cross.'* 

C. A. 
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B-/ THE EDITOV. 

Whbh the first notes of grief yielded to the neces- 
sary preparations for laying out the dead, Mr. L. re* 
tired to a wood near at hand. A dyke, whose well 
trodden summit form^ a pleasant pathway along the 
edge of the wood, afforded him a convenient and seclu- 
ded walk. Here he moved backward and forward, 
sometimes giving loud vent to his emotions, and at oth- 
ers silently reproaching himself for having provoked 
this severe chastisement of Providence. *< And now," 
said he, <*wbat have I leftl Should God come down 
again in his wrath, what could he lay his hand upon V 
The query hurried his thoughts to the fireside. " Ah !*' 
said he to himself, ** Heaven can strike one heatner blow. 
And it will come, unless I turn. There is no way of 
escape but by repentance. Ood has now only plucked 
the fruit; or rather, has broken off a twig. If he 
comes again in judgment he will cut down the tree." 
For full two hours he ruminated thuR, and then seri- 
ously set himself to the task of forming a purpose to 
seek God. 

But he encountered many obstacles. First it was 
suggested, " Is there such a thing as experimental re- 
ligion ? What evidence can convince me ? The lives 
of its confessors aie often unsatisfactory. Its comforts 
do not seem to check their pursuit of the world. They 
suffer chastisement like other men, and their outward 
crosses harrass their minds. They feel sorrow, and 
oflen murmur under it.** But then it occurred to him 
that there is a difference. <*If many professors are car- 
nal, a few are heavenly minded. If some pursue the 
world, others are contented without it. If many mur- 
mur under chastisement, a few are meekly submissive 
to a very hard lot If some live careless of the duties, 
and neglectful of the privileges of religion, others die 
with composure, and in expiring whupers ascribe praise 
to Jesus. Here are two classes of witnesses. If I must 
reject one as unworthy, can that affect the competency 
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or credibility of the other class! Certainly not And 
there are enough of these to prove what they affirm." 
' But "there are disputes amongst Christians them- 
selves. They cannot, as witnesses, agree together. 
The sharp conflicts of centuries have destroyed the 
force of their testimony." In reply to this objection it 
occurred to him that ** these disputes are mostly concern- 
ing doctrines. They regard the speculations of theol- 
ogy, not the experience of the heart In this last par- 
ticular almost all who know Christ experimentally 
seem to be agreed. If they do not see they feel alike. 
This is all that the case demands." 

But, as to doctrinal disputes, << suppose they are right 
who affirm the unconditional election and reprobation 
of diflerent portions of our race — then what good will 
it do to seek religion 1 Must I trouble myself to do 
what God*s decree secures at all events, or to be what 
his purpose is sure to make me?" Thus did one diffi- 
culty succeed another in his mind, till, weary of such 
debates, Mr. L. said, *' I know not how these things 
may be; but one thing I know — ^I am miserable; and 
no earthly good can bring relief. Some say seek relig- 
ion. I will try. May be there is no such thing; but 
possibly there is. Perhaps God's decree will prevent 
my obtaining it; but possibly it will not How can I 
know until I try ? I'll commence now, and if I find 
religion a reality, it will be all clear gain. If I find 
nothing, I shall be just where I am — ^no worse if no 
better off As there is nothing, therefore, to lose, and 
may be something to gain, I will make the experiment, 
and abide the result" 

Fortifying his mind in this purpose, he turned to 
what he considered the regular inuiness of seeking re- 
ligion. He went at it as to a **job" which was to 
be accomplished by daily toil, and which was to bring 
to his heart and conscience, its slowly ripening results. 
He thought to get better by degrees, until the sense of 
guilt should be lost in the growing innocency of his 
life, and his vicious tempers should be displaced by the 
forming habits of virtue. In executing this enterprise 
he began to pray and read the Scriptures, morning, 
noon, and night, devoting from twenty to forty minutes 
at each period y> these services. The remainder of the 
day was spent seriously, but in no ways religiously, 
the intention being merely to avoid whatever might 
counteract the saving tendency of his regular devo- 
tions. 

To trace the changes of the mind in a course of le- 
gal efforts to attain salvation is very difficult. One 
reason is, that it must be the work of memoiy. The 
legalist is nbt aware, at the time, that he is aiming to be 
saved by works. Against this be hears much from the 
pulpit, and reads much in the Bible. He intends to be 
saved by grace, yet, blinded by Satan, and ignorant of 
himself, he directly "goes about to establish his own 
righteousness." 

Mr. L., like most others, may have speculated right; 
but he practiced wrong. He had no feeling apprehen- 
sion of his real condition, nor of the death-Uke strugw 
gle by which he must enter in at the strait gate of fiuth. 
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But his darkened nndentanding was gradually enligbtf- 
ened by the Spirit, and he came to new discoveries of 
his own lost state. God. helped him from the begin- 
ning, though he knew it not Blessed be his name, he 
helps all who are willing to receive his aid ; that is, all 
who have a lively, active willingness, manifested by 
crying unto him for succor. It matters little whether 
such have right or wrong views, or commence seeking 
religion in a right or wrong way. Christ is their 
prophet, as well as priest, and when he sees a soul 
reaching after him, whether in this or that direction, he 
will have compassion. It is a part of his blessed work 
to instruct them '* who are out of the way." If one 
sincerely purposes to pursue life, Jesus does not with- 
hold his aid until that soul has found the path. He 
visits it in its remotest wanderings, draws it from the 
wilderness of its errors, and guides it into the way of 
peace. In it is fulfilled that gracious promise, "Seek 
and ye shall find." 

Though Mr. L.*s efforts to pray, as to any merit or 
efficacy of their own, were, as Brainard says, "like 
paddling in the water," yet they were used by the Holy 
Spirit to convict him of sin, and to show him his utter 
helplessness. He soon came to see his heart in a light 
exceedingly repulsive; for the more he affected to pray, 
the more violently his feelings declined the service, till 
even the form was an unendurable penance. . He felt 
that there were in him no elements of devotion, that 
he could not tolerate the presence of God, and could 
not long support even the effort to commune with him. 
Then came the law with its incorrigible precept, "Thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart" Mr. 
L. saw that the " commai\dment was holy, just end 
good ;" but he more and more despaired of obeying it 

For three weeks he continued, much to the disquiet 
of his conscience, to perform the ceremonies of closet 
worship ; but he found that he " was nothing bettered, 
and rather grew worse.*' It seemed to him that each 
successive day increased the hardness of his heart 
Sometimes, greatly discouraged, he forbore the attempt 
to pray, and indeed began to feel a strong disposition 
to give up all, and to conclude that there was no such 
thing as experimental religion. 

In this state of mind he was sitting one day with 
Mrs. L., engaged in nothing very serious or profitable, 
when Mrs. Moffit came in, and seating herself near to 
both of them, remained a few minutes silent, but evi- 
dently anxious and unhappy. 

"What is the matter, Mrs. Moffit?" said Mr. L. 

Mrs, M. "I am concerned, sir, at your condition." 

L. "Why so, Mrs. M.? I am trying to seek the 
kingdom of Godi" 

Mrs. M, "Yes, Mr. L., so I understand; but, from 
all I can learn, you seek in such a manner that you will 
never obtain." 

L. " Please explain." 

Mrs, M, "You spend half an hour or so, two or 

three times a day, in your closet The rest of your 

time, if I understand, you give up to miscellaneous 

reading and conversation. Now, sir, can a man ac- 
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complish any great worldly thing by devoting to it an 
hour or so each day 1 Suppose you had studied the 
languages an hour a day in your boyhood, or had read 
law at that rate when a student, what would have been 
the result 1"' 

L. "Why, Mrs. M., you know we are not to be 
saved by works. Would you have me drudge all day 
at my devotional for, unwilUng as I am to confess, or. 
even to know it, I find that all my efforts to pray are 
mere drudgery, affording me neither peace nor hope." 

Mrs. M, "I fear, Mr. L., that you labor under a 
g^reat mistake. You say we are not saved by works. 
Now this is both true and false. It is false in the sense 
just now suggested by you, and it is false in any sense 
which lends the least countenance to inaction or supine- 
ness in the pursuit of religion." 

Zi. " Please, then, Mfk. M., to tell me how it is true," 

Mrs, M, " It is true only in the sense of denying 
merit to our works. We are saved by works not at all 
meritorious in the sight of God. This is the true rela- 
tion of works to human salvation, if I can understand 
the Bible." 

L. "This is a new idea. I suppose, then, I am to 
work just as though I could purchase salvation." 

Mrs, M. "Yes, and feel just as though your works 
were of themselves mere sin and death; for this is 
true." 

L, "Then you would have me read and pray more." 

Mrs. M, " Yes ; I would say do nothing else. Throw 
away every thing, law books, newspapers, history, po- 
etry, conversation, and, if possible, the very memory of 
your afflictions — forget your child and her grave, in the 
all-absorbing efforts of your soul to find Jesus. In a 
word, no longer seek but * strive to enter in at the strait 
gate.' O, sir, it is rather insulting than honoring God 
to profess an intention to serve him, and then show so 
Uttle regard for his favor as to pursue it with less zeal 
and diligence than you would the veriest trifle on earth." 

L, " Mrs. M., I am convinced of my error. I have 
insulted God, and by my conduct shown small regard 
for his favor. But I will do differently. I will, from 
this moment, do nothing but implore his mercy." 

Mrs. M. wept during this conversation, and Mrs. L. 
avouched a cordial concurrence in all she had said. 
From that hour Mr. L. threw aside every thing else, 
and gave himself wholly to the pursuit of religion. 
For two days he was much of the time alone upon his 
knees; but alas* it grew darker and dafker. A thick 
mist seemed to be gathering around him, rendering the 
objects of moral vision less and less distinct, while hope 
grew fainter and fainter, till he seemed to be entering 
the regions of despair. All this time Mr. L. had no 
special fears of hell, and no painful conviction of guilt 
His mind did not dwell on his past life. He wondered 
at this. Ho looked for no other conviction than that of 
past sinfulness; and when he was unable to realize 
how wicked he had been, and felt no dread of hell to 
take hold of him, he of course judged himself to be 
stupid, and waited and prayed for conviction. Yet he 
afterward perceived that all this time he was deeply 
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convicted; for though conviction is of sin, yet it may 
be of its defilement rather than of its guilt^-and as 
dwelling now in the heart rather than as heretofore 
Acted in the life. Thus it was with Mr. L. He had a 
painful sense of alienation from God in hw affections. 
He felt his obligations to love God, and was conscious 
that he did not, nay, could not love him^-that all the 
moral relishes of his soul averted from the Creator, and 
cleaved to the creature. Prayer did not improve his 
heart, and draw him nearer to God, but served rather 
to stir up his enmity, and repel him from his Maker. 
As tasting an unpalatable dish serves to nauseate, and 
render the article more disgusting, so every struggle 
to approach near to God revealed more clearly his dis* 
relish of such communion. 

Can there be a worse condition — a spirit with God*s 
likeness, formed to inhabit God*s eternity, made to be 
blessed in God's society, and constitutionally incapaci- 
tated for all other happiness, so blasted by the power of 
nn as to have lost the fruition of God past human re- 
covery 1 Yes, painful as is such a state (and how vain 
all attempts to describe it!) there is a Vforse condition; 
namely, that which embraces all this evil, and saper- 
adds the close of probation, and the full horrors of re- 
tributive wrath. From such a consummation of evils, 
blessed Jesus, deliver us I 

For months aAer it passed by, the fiflh day of Octo- 
ber, 1828, was called, in some places, <*the rainy Sab- 
bath." One lengthened shower lasted from morning 
till night But, for hr weightier reasons, it was to Mr. 
L. the day of days. He rose in the morning with a 
heavy heart, and "hastily adopting his apparel for the 
day, turned aside to prayer. No sooner was he upon 
his knees than the heavens were as brass, his own heart 
like adamant, and his tongue, for very shame, refused 
to utter words which he was aware must be, not a 
feigned but an unfeeling expression of desires which 
he had not, but only sought to have. Afler bowing in 
silence for some minutes, he arose, changed his posture, 
kneeled ogain, felt the same stupidity, and still rose 
without uttering a word, or indulging even a whisper. 
With little variation he spent the morning in these si- 
lent kneelings and risings. He was unable to speak 
the words of prayer, because he was sensible that such 
lirords would not be the outflow of desire. When upon 
his feet it seemed to him that by moving to such or 
such a place, his heart would melt, and he should feel 
devotion. But on kneeling in that spot the same stu- 
pidity and hardness prevented him. 

There was to be preaching within a mile; and the 
carnage being at the door, Mr. L. requested his friends 
to accompany Mrs. L. in it to church. He chose his 
way on foot, with an umbrella over his head ; and en- 
tering a grove of thick trees which skirted the road- 
side, he repeated his efforts to approach God in prayer. 
The rain was falling almost in torrents, the hollow pla- 
ces of the surface vrere full of water, and only on the 
elevated spots of earth could he kneel without partial 
submersion. But he bowed down before God, first in 
one place, then in another, saying nothing, and feeling 



more and more, at each failing effort, that he was full 
of sin, and the lost victim of spiritual death — ^"without 
God, and without hope,^* These unsuccessful attempts 
at devotion detained him in the grove till he was quite 
wet, and until he was sure that the public services must 
have commenced. More hopeless than ever, he walked 
on toward the sanctuary. The congregation was small, 
and the preacher, fully informed as to Mr. L.'s state, 
and deeply interested in its results, ministered especially 
to him. He preached Christ crucified in a plain and 
practical manner, which seemed to touch every heart 
but one. He for whom it was most especially intended 
felt nothing of its force and power. His heart, like 
clay in the sunshine, grew harder and harder under 
the outbeamings of the cross. The sermon was closed, 
and while the congregation kneeled in prayer, Mr. L. 
stood by a window gazing at the clouds as they moved 
in heavy masses toward the northwest Just then a 
flock of birds sped along their erial pathway, sporting 
on the wing, and careless of the future. Quick as 
thought, Mr. L. mentally exclaimed, " Would to God 
I were one of your company, to meet death and its ev- 
erlasting oblivion before night-fiill, at the hand of the 
fowler!" 

The disease of the soul was forming a crisis; for 
with a despair, not absolute but fearful, there was just 
then intermingling an obstinacy of spirit which draws 
the soul nearest to perdition, and which must be met 
by sudden relief, or most terminate in the settled pur- 
pose of impenitency. Nothing shows such spiteful 
opposition to God as the indurating power of the cross* 
It indicates the last and ripest stage of enmity to Je- 
hovah. 

Mr. L. returned as he went, pausing in the grove, 
and lingering under the broad expanse of almost every 
tree which seemed to afford the promise of a shelter 
from the storm. Long afler the family were at home, 
he reached the rear of the house, and entering by a 
back door, sofUy stole up into the garret, and there gave 
himself to the saddest, nay, the most agonizing reflec- 
tions of his whole life. 

<* And this," said he to himself, "is seeking religion. 
And this agony, which no demon could endure, I am 
to receive as an illustration of God's mercy. He says, 
*Seek and ye shall find.' Indeed I have found— what? 
a heart incapable of loving God — fierce in its enmity 
toward my Makei^uncontrollable by any power of 
mine, and equally so by any aid vouchsafed me 
from above." Then it occurred to him, " If any man 
love not the Lord Jesus Christ, l^t him be anathema 
maraneUha" "Well," he exclaimed, "I love not 
Christ. My heart is as empty of ail such love as a 
deserted, falling mansion is of elegant furniture. I 
cannot love him. And I shall be cursed, nay, am 
cursed— cursed by the Father— cursed by the Son- 
cursed by the Holy Ghost ! And is there a worse hell 1" 

As he uttered the closing sentences in an agitated 
fiame, he raised his voice, and was overheard by Mrs. 
L., who hurried up stairs, and interrupted his painful 
soliloquy. Wet and cold as he was, he followed her 
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with some hesitation to the chamberi and seated him- 
self by the fire. In a few minates Mrs. Moffit an- 
nounced that the preacher was below, and was about 
to have prayers, inviting Mr. and Mrs. L. to join in the 
devotions. "Excuse me" said Mr. L.; **to me prayer 
is useless, and I must give up.'' Mrs. M. burst into a 
flood of tears, and retired. " Husband," said Mrs. L., 
"let us go down.*' Partly relenting, and moved by his 
wife's entreaties, he yielded, and joined the praying 
circle. Probably for three weeks he had not knelt in 
a more careless frame. Indeed, he thought he had de- 
termined to relinquish this "vain struggle." He might 
not have done so ; for such were his views of himself, 
and of the wickedness of his heart, that possibly his 
conscience would have refused repose in spite of bis 
resolve. But this result was waived by an unexpected 
occurrence. In the progress of the prayer, under some 
common devotional expressions, a softening influence 
suddenly touched his heart. It was not overwhelming 
but gentle— a small rivulet in the desert of his heart — 
a distilling dew on the parched waste of its affections. 
Yet it was refreshing. Hope in an instant recovered 
its lost dominion, and Mr. L. said within himself, 
"Perhaps I am not lost I will go to meeting once 
more, and make another eflbrt to find a reconciled God." 
He accordingly went that very evening to a prayer 
meeting. It was a small assembly of twelve praying 
souls, met to plead in Christ's name. The minister 
was there; and having prescribed a hymn, he said, "If 
our afflicted friends," meaning Mr. and Mrs. L., "will 
come forward and kneel down, we will all pray for 
them." It was the first proposition that had been made 
of the kind, and probably Mr. L. had never, until then, 
been in a state of mind to act upon it. But the words 
were no sooner uttered than he hastened forward and 
fell upon his knees. 

Earnest pleading in his behalf now arose from as 
many believing hearts as were in that little assembly. 
The voluntary outward humiliation of Mr. L. as a 
"mourner" greatly moved them. Their strong desires 
in his behalf were unrestrainable, and in a few min- 
utes every tongue seemed to be employed in loud in- 
vocations for God's mercy upon him. The tears of the 
writer now flow unchecked, as he enters on the descrip- 
tion of a scene which, though in its prominent features, 
it is not rare amongst consistent Methodists, yet is so 
touching to the heart of piety that its frequent recur- 
rence cannot rob it of its interest. As the songs and 
beatitudes of heaven are ever new, so shall the tears 
and the groans — the supplications, conversions and 
shouts of these altar scenes never become tame or 
unafiecting to those whose eyes have been opened to 
discern their deep import. 

Such a scene, a few weeks previous, would have 
been unspeakably disgusting to Mr. L. He would 
have discerned in it the tokens of a phrenzy as irrational 
and degrading as the wildest excesses of bacchanalian 
indulgence. Instead of which, he now felt like turn- 
ing to one and another and beseeching each in turn to 
plead more earnestly. 
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Soon after this outburst of feeling occurred, Mr. L. 
began to say in an undertone, " God be merciful to me a 
sinner !" He repeated it continually, but with great de- 
liberation — feeling, in some degree, and increasingly aa 
be reiterated it, the pressure of truth upon his con- 
science, and its quickenings in his heart. In a word, 
he felt as he never had before, and hope produced a 
struggle in/ him. He thought it possible that God 
would save him, and that the finger of his power was 
now gently rousing his soul to life. 

Amidst these incipient struggles, he was most nnex* 
pectedly disquieted by a change in his bodily state. He 
began to feel a sense of numbness, first in his feet It 
gradually spread upward, till his limbs seemed almost 
paralyzed. He sought in several ways to escape the 
sensation, or the faney ; for he could scarcely deter- 
mine whether it were this or that Not used to kneel- 
ing, he deemed that it might result from his posture, 
and by moving this way and that around the chair on 
which he leaned, he hoped to recover. But the em- 
barrassment increased. His attention was now diverted 
from his moral to his physical state. "Is it possible," 
thought he, "that I am going to *have the power!' " 
The concern, or rather alarm, that now arose in his 
mind checked his cry for mercy ; and in a few minutes 
his numbness, his struggles, and his tenderness of spirit 
gave place to his usual obduracy, and he found himself 
stupid, impenitent, unconscious of inward contrition, 
and insensible of bodily ailment 

And now, having lost what he coveted, as well as 
escaped what he eschewed, he felt keen regret "Bet- 
ter," thought he, " that I should have endured an out- 
ward than have retained this inward paralysis. My 
body has escaped at the expense of the soul. I should 
have forgotten the former in my struggles for the lat> 
ter." He felt assured that his mental and moral exer- 
cises for some minutes had been perfectly new to him, 
and that they had in them a higher promise than any 
former states of mind. He recollected that, among 
other reflections which had doubtless contributed to his 
present obduracy, was the dread that he might be pros- 
trated by the power of the Spirit, and some of his 
ungodly acquaintances come in and gaze upon him. 
This he feared was a suggestion of the devil, or at least 
the apprehension of pride, and well calculated to grieve 
the Spirit and drive Him firom the heart 

There is a quick and subtle sympathy in religion. 
It is spiritual, can approach all hearts, and is wont to 
move them in the same direction, as the waves of the 
sea are moved in succession toward or from the shore. 
How often, in love feast, does the whole mass of mind 
remain slumbering and motionless up to a given mo- 
ment, and then, like forest leaves under the rising 
breeze, awake to the touches of the life-inspiring Spirit! 
Blessed be God, for the gift of the Spirit, through our 
Lord Jesus Christ ! What to us were the incarnation, 
the atonement, and all the opened avenues from earth 
to heaven, without the Holy Spirit to rouse our sensu- 
alized affections, and draw us toward our home! 

(To be eonduded,) 
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80BIPTUBAL POBTBAITUBES OF WOMAN.* 

BT MR8. L. P. MOKOAK. 
SABAH. 

Thb name of the patriarch Abraham has been 
handed down through the archivea of successive gen- 
erations linked with the appellation, " Father of the 
&ithfal.'* And justly is he entitled to such a distinc- 
tion, passing amidst scenes of darkness and error, 
surrounded by idolators, yet preserving his faith untar- 
nished, and keeping his hopes fixed on the one true 
God. As we peruse his history our thoughts natur- 
ally advert to his wife, Sarah, the constant companion 
of all his joys and sorrows throughout his changeful 
pilgpimage, and pause to contemplate her character. 
Nor do we find it void either of interest or individu- 
ality. As the mother of the most remarkable race that 
ever trod this peopled world, she may well claim a 
place in the annals of female biography. The apostle 
Peter has bestowed on her the highest enlogium pos- 
sible, when in addressing the Christian women through- 
out the various provinces his precepts traversed, he 
recommends her example to their imitation, and con- 
cludes his encomium of her thus : " Whose daughters 
ye are as long as ye do well." Little could Sarah have 
imagined in her apparently unimportant and isolated 
journeyings through a stranger land, that her footsteps 
would be tracked by the historian, and her faith and 
conjugal obedience recorded as a model for succeeding 
generations of her own sex. Still less could she have 
conceived that, nearly two thousand years after she had 
been laid to rest in her rocky sepulchre, one of her re- 
mote descendants, proud of his illustrious ancestress, 
would rescue her portrait from oblivion, and present it, 
retouched with its pristine beauty, to the gsze of the 
Jewish females. The two most prominent features of 
her character appear to have been her faith in God and 
her obedience as a wife. Paul commends her for the 
one, Peter extols her for the other; and even without 
such commentaries they are sufficiently evident in her 
history furnished us by the Hebrew lawgiver. 

She is first introduced to us in her bridal hour: 
"Abramand Nahor took them wives; and the name 
of Abram*s wife was Sarai." She was afterward 
called Sarah, as a pledge that she should be the mother 
of a royal line. She accompanied her husband from 
the land of her nativity, and we read of no repining 
word at the sacrifice of home and kindred, although 
they journeyed in darkness, ''not knowing whither 
they went," guided only by the dim glimmering of an 
obscure promise. At this late period, when Chris- 
tianity has poured such a flood of light upon our 
paths, we can scarcely appreciate, as it deserves, the 
faith which preserved its lustre amidst the gloom and 
ambiguity of the patriarchal dispensation. The acqui- 
escence of Sarah in all the wishes of her husband, 
much as we approve it in the abstract, in two instances 
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was excessive. When the untoward circumstances by 
which they were encircled drove them to seek a tem- 
porary refuge in Egypt and Gerar, she yielded to his 
solicitations, and practiced a deception which was 
peculiarly revolting to an ingenuous and delicate wo- 
man, obliging her to receive attentions which ought to 
be tendered to the unmarried only. Wisdom should 
have induced her to suggest to Abraham the impro- 
priety of his proposal, and her piety should have sought 
to strengthen his. But her anxiety to dispel his unea- 
siness, together with her habitual submission to his 
will, seemed to have triumphed over every other con- 
sideration. Even while we blame them both for the 
weakness of their trust in God, we are prepared to 
sympathize in the motive urged by Abraham to insure 
the compliance of Sarah, and her instant acquiescence. 
Rightly had he read the heart of woman when he 
employed it! "Say, I pray thee, that thou art my sis- 
ter; that it may he ivell with me for thy sake; and my 
soul shall live because of thee" I can imagine the 
perplexed and terrified wife in the dwelling of the sev- 
eral kings, composing and encouraging her troubled 
spirit by the remembrance of these words. The con- 
sciousness that her husband, at least, was safe, must 
have been some alleviation to her apprehensions in the 
danger which surrounded her. But she was not for- 
saken of the God in whom she confided ; and although 
the event proved that the weakness of their faith alone 
caused their peril, I doubt not that very faith, imperfect 
as it was, occasioned their preservation. Most worthy 
of admiration is the delicate reproof given by the 
heathen king to Sarah, and indirectly to Abraham 
also, for their unjustifiable dissimulation, ** Behold he 
is to thee a covering of the eyes to all that are with 
thee, and to all others.*' Many a wife of succeeding 
ages, whose vanity subjected her to particular atten- 
tions, for which she could not plead the excuse of 
Sarah, might have learned wisdom from the rebuke of 
the monarch of Gerar. 

There is much in the subsequent histoiy of Sarah 
to call forth our approbation, although there are some 
acts we ought to condemn. Her indistinct apprehen- 
sion of the assurance that Abraham should be a "father 
of many nations," must have suggested to her the 
expedient for which we blame her, while we equally 
censure the concurrence of her husband with her 
proposal ; yet we instinctively sympathize with the 
vexation and unhappiness in which her imprudence re- 
sulted, and regard Abraham as a pattern of considera- 
tion and conjugal tenderness in his earnest desire to 
alleviate the misery her own folly had created. And 
even where " we deemed her jvidgment erroneous, and 
her consequent conduct faulty, we may discern evi- 
dences of her piety, however defective, in some r^ 
spects. She appeals to God as her judge and rightful 
governor, and manifests at all times an unmurmuring 
submission to his will ; and when, after many years of 
vague expectation, the promise, which she as well as 
her lord seems to have but darkly understood, was 
I clearly revealed in the gift of a son, how readily and 
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graiefuliy does she acknowledge the real Donor of her 
happiness: *<God hath made me to laugh, so that all 
who hear shall laagh with me.*' I have sometimes 
thought that the very minuteness of Scriptural history 
was an attestation of its truth. Its occasional brief 
and touching details appear to be their own vouchers 
for their genuineness. What woman's heart does not 
respond to the emotions of Sarah, when, on the day 
she hsd made a ** great feast" for her beloved Isaac, 
she saw *< the son of her Egyptain handmaid mock- 
ing V We do not justify her anger, nor deem the an- 
noyance of sufficient moment, philosophically consid- 
ered, to have embittered her enjoyment We only feel 
that the effect was true to nature. 

It is generally supposed by commentators on the 
subject that Sarah was not informed of the purposed 
sacrifice of Isaac until aftor the transaction on the 
mount, as the anguish of the mother might have tri- 
umphed over the submission of the patriarch to the 
Divine command. The surmise is plausible, for the 
whole history of Abraham evinces his regard for her 
feelings; yet I have sometimes imagined her acquainted 
with the mandate of God to her husband, and his in- 
tended fulfillment of it, and pictured her during the 
sorrowful six days of his mysterious journey, suppli- 
cating Heaven for a repeal of the apparently harsh 
behest. How often must she have wandered beyond 
the precincta of her tented home, with her straining 
eyes turned toward the distant summit of Moriab, 
sometimes shuddering lest the curling smoke which 
rose from the funeral pile of her only child should 
meet her agonized gaze; and then, encouraged by a 
scarcely defined hope of his safe return, almost believing 
that she distinguished his beloved form in the misty 
perspective.' St. Paul tells us (Heb. xi, 11) that Isaac 
was given as the reward of her faith in the promise of 
Jehovah, and. we may therefore conceive some rays of 
that faith were still shining amidst the darkness and 
perplexity that environed her, and cheering her solitary 
and anxious watehing. Perhaps, with Abraham, she 
believed that God was able to raise him up again from 
his bloody tomb ; and surely such a trust, under such 
heart-rending circumstances, justly entitled her to the 
commendations of the apostle. 

There is another distinction attached to the history 
of Sarah. She is the only female whose age is re- 
corded in the Old Testament, and was the first of her 
race who entered into possession of the promised in- 
heritance, although the heritage allotted her was a 
grave. As if to furnish a firmer foundation for the 
faith of her future posterity, she was permitted to in- 
corporate her dust with the soil of which they were 
to be the proprietory lords, while yet the promised mil- 
lions of her offspring had no representative but Isaac. 
Who does not sympathize with her bereaved husband 
as he mourns for the tried friend of so many checkered 
years in an alien land, and asks a burial place for her 
beloved remains? And how courteous and^ Christian- 
like is the reply of the heathens whom he addressed ! 
Methinks it was a fine comment on his upright walk 
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among them. We learn from the beautiful and signifi- 
cant language of Scripture that Isaac's grief for his 
mother's loss was worthy of her love, for his marriage 
only supplied the void in his heart: "And Isaac 
brought her into his mother Sarah's tent, and took Re- 
bekah, and she became his wife ; and Isaac was (thus) 
comforted afler his mother's death." A lengthened 
detail of all his words and actions could not have por- 
trayed his grief more touchingly. As the funeral pro- 
cession rises before my imagination, bearing this mother 
of unborn nations to her quiet resting place, let us 
chaunt her elegy, as a fitting conclusion to her annals: 

Room, for thai sad and stranger band. 

That unpretending throng- 
Not marshal'd to invade your land— 

Your heritage to wrong, — 
Your vineyards or your forests spoil. 
Or devastate your fertile soil. 

They come with slow and solemntread, 

No sign of war they bear, 
But grief sincere hath bow'd each head, 

And hearts are raised in prayer,— 
Ye sons of Canaan, grant them room, 
The boon they ask is fraught with gloom. 

Death is among them— see, they bring 

The shrouded form of one. 
Round whom two warm hearts fondly cling, 

Her husband and her son, 
A " princess" though her name imports. 
She asks no homage from your courts. 

The mother of a royal race, 

As yet existing not, 
She comes to seek a burying place, 

A lonely, quiet spot. 
Within the land one day to be, 
The home of her posterity. 

But not for "charity's dear sake," 

Shall she the gif: obtain, 
Her husband must the purchase make,— 

What should his love restrain ? 
. For her as alms he would not crave. 
The all he now can give— a grave. 

Then room for her— amidst your tombs 

A burial place prepare — 
The mother of your future lords 

Now asks admittance there. 
Perchance, her dust may blessings win 
The land too long defil'd by sin. 



ACAUTION. 
I would caution mothers against the foolish ambition 
of tiying to make prodigies of their children, and 
against the vanity of so exnggerating their smart 
speeches and exploits as to make them appear to be 
prodigies. I would not be so rigid as to prohibit 
mothers from speaking of their own dear offspring, 
for out of the abundance of the heart the mouth will 
speak ; but I may advise you not to make your chil- 
dren the everlasting theme of your conversation, morn- 
ing, noon, and night Rest assured, that other people 
do not take as much interest in the subject as you do. 
And while I commend those mothers who are diligent ia 
the instruction of their children, I would say, be thank* 
ful that they have common sense. — Dr, A, Alexander. 
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HI8TOBT OF "OUB TILLAGE. 

Iv our last month*B look upon life's real stage afford- 
ed ought of interest to our young reader, she will, per- 
haps, Touchsafe us a second glance upon its scenes. The 
actors will be no longer the same. Like the figures of the 
mag^c-lantem, they have passed from the view, and oth- 
ers, and yet others, claiming in turn a brief tribute of 
notice, have taken their place. Our especial instincts 
have taken us to the precise point of observation we 
last occupied — the same green, tufted bank where the 
shriek of the young wife came upon our ear. The vil- 
lage is again spread out before us, which, but for loiter- 
ing so long upon that bank, we had purposed to ramble 
through. And now we may fulfill our purpose; for 
the shore offers little at this time to claim our interest. 
The river — the ever glorious river — is stretching its in- 
terminable mirror, rich with the reflection of spring's 
abundant garniture, away upon our vision ; and, would 
we indulge the dreamy reveries with which we have 
sometimes gazed into its glassy depths, a multitude 
of busy forms might perhaps arrest and hold us in 
durance. But such is not our purpose. We have 
come forth eschewing the world of shadows, and seek- 
ing interests of a weightier and less "questionable'' 
shape. To us even nature herself, in all her lovely 
forms, and with all her ministries of power, has less of 
interest than one human face: foi" ihotse shall pass 
away — the green earth, with her mountains and floods, 
the skies, with their gorgeous drapery and their burn- 
ing fires, shall pass as a scroll ; but that human face, 
no matter how common — ^how unattractive — ^how de- 
based .even — yet it speaks of eternity. And though 
the soul struggles but feebly and darkly with the im- 
mense conception of that imperishable nature, of which 
those lineaments are the seal and token, yet have they 
thence a power over it — an ever operative and still ex- 
isting claim upon its interest, which nothing else in the 
whole universe of matter may assert. Man meets his 
fellow man hourly, perhaps momently, upon some of 
the paths of life, and still he looks in the stranger's 
face with an inquiring earnestness — a strange obser- 
vance—which, but for that power, would be wholly in- 
explicable. 

But our shore is not quite deserted, though we are 
thus running into the speculative mood we are so prone 
to indulge in. That single passenger in that single 
skiff, shooting so like an arrow across the stream, is 
beyond our ken. But here is a group of uproarious 
urchins to claim our notice, laughing, shouting, and 
dabbling in the wave. Nor can we pass them without 
a moment's pause, unconscious as they seem of our 
observance. We can never look upon children without 
a feeling that grows into melancholy — from the fair 
waxen form upon whose softly closed eye the mother's 

* Continued from page 210. 
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turns with so watchful a tenderness, to the sturdy boy 
who has either furtively or by sufferance escaped her 
gentle surveillance. Yet might the latter seem little 
calculated to awaken such a mood. The merry rebel ! 
who looks the irery impersonation of mischief and 
frolic Of such are these before us — the little miscre- 
ants! — upon whose rosy faces the broad laugh gives 
such rich effect — or perhaps it is vice versa — to the dirt 
that, 'mid " moving accidents by field and flood," they 
have contrived to accumulate upon them. Little do 
they care for our gaze, as we watch their feats of prow- 
ess ; but smile though we may — and most infectious is 
that gleeful laugh that breaks ever and anon like a gush 
of spring music from some effervescent spirit — ^yet is a 
feeling widely apart from mirth, and which we would 
gladly suppress, stirred deeply within us. Young 
wrestlers! growing up for the future arena of life's 
strong struggle ! How should we look upon them and 
not give up our whole soul to the surging floods of 
thought that come upon us? Those fresh, and pleas- 
ant, and happy faces ! upon which that laugh shall be- 
come less and less gladsome till the heart's free gush- 
ings shall have passed for ever from its sound as has 
already faded from the &ce the tenderer smile of infant 
trust and joy — over whose glance, too, where every 
thought is now miirored like gems flashing up through 
clear waters, a mask shall be drawn — all insufficient 
though it shall be to vail the harsh lines of thought, 
and passion, and suffering that may be traced there be- 
neath it. Alas! alas! But why linger here? or rath- 
er, why turn our glance so fearfully toward their un- 
vailed future ? A better trust should be ours — a single 
thought should chide our solicitude to peace. They 
are thine, almighty Father ! and shall we not trust thy 
own to thy keeping? 

But our village. How quiet it lies beneath the soft- 
ening and brightening touches of sunlight and shade! 
It has enough of stir to tell of all life's busy and cheer- 
ing impulses; but to one accustomed to the condensed 
mass of action presented by the city, its aspect is that 
of perfect repose. One would deem that sorrow and 
suffering had never found entrance there — so calm — so 
pure — so cheerful, seems the atmosphere hovering over 
it But man is still the same in the simple village as 
in the crowded city. Everywhere the law of change 
and the subjection to stem and mysterious influences 
mark his existence. We once beheld it a wide scene 
of suffering unto agony — a place of terror, and de- 
spair, and death. The streets where the quick tread of 
industry and the impulsive call to action may now be 
heard on every hand of us, were then as silent as the 
grave. Scarce a vestige of life was to be seen, except 
when the slow opening of a door revealed some worn 
face, wan and haggard with watching— or yet more ap- 
pallingly marked with the deep ghastliness of recent 
disease — looking out despairingly and wistfully into the 
hoary and tainted air, or perhaps emerging into it with 
a group of some four or five to follow the ill-supportpd 
coflin, in which, husband or wife, parent or child, watf 
borne to the fast-peopling place of the dead. 
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Such is a portion of the early history of this jiow 
peaceful and happy village — scenes with which we 
were ourself familiar. We traversed its streets while 
yet the shadows of the forest tree lay heavily upon 
them, and we tell no gossip*8 traditionary tale. Thir- 
ty years since ! Why that to the young — though to 
the actors in those scenes they are but as things of yes- 
terday — yet to the young and the romantic it is already 
of the far past Hope we, then, their interest in the 
annals of that date, plain and prosaic though much of 
them be. Well do we remember when, to our own 
young fancy, thirty years since imbued all things with 
that mist that gives a character of romance to the most 
common events. The aspects of time to the young 
and old are, in their relative proportion, though reversed 
in the order of their change, like the noontide and 
evening shadows. To us the rise and growth of our 
village is a reality whose somewhat harsh coloring is 
Uttle mellowed by the lapse of years ; but we can hard- 
ly forbear smiling at the illusions it once presented. 
A new town in the far west — the land of all the habi- 
table globe ''the pride!" and this the fairest — the very 
fairest portion of that land— situated upon the border 
of the river of rivers — embracing all fehcitous "combi- 
nations of circumstance" — ^impressed with indubitable 
marks of nature's particular favoritism. Brighter suns 
and fairer moons than ever shed their light elsewhere 
rose upon it — purer skies o*ercanopied — soiler winds 
fanned it. Such was our town as we first beheld it — a 
diagraphic square of lines and angles — in the news- 
paper of the day. And, albeit, the world is infinitely 
wiser than of yore — ^yet were there hearts, even at that 
late date, just as needful of hope, as willing to believe, 
and as prompt to act, as when the slumberer of the 
olden world smiled upon his pillow over "bright 
glimpses" of £1 Dorado. And so the new adventurer 
embarked for the new city: and the freighted broad- 
horn is floating quietly onward — its passengers nothing 
doubting the realization of their dreams. And now, as 
our boat rounds one of those fairy isles that lifl up 
their green heads from our river, we at length fairly 
behold it — or rather its site; for as yet it is only a deej) 
brown forest. The town ! how ludicrous the term ! 
We gaze upon the location before us, and think sym- 
pathetically of the vM known little boy who could 
not see the town for the houses — though our perplex i- 
^ has certainly a difierent source. Not a house is to 
be seen — nothing but the gray old woods, that had 
"stood and perpetuated themselves from century to 
century." But, courage, our messmates! That lum- 
bering and ponderous fall gives "heavy and startling 
note of preparation." A giant tree, with all its arms 
of pride, is lying prostrate — and now another — and 
yet another, frightening the echoes from all attempt 
at imitation; while, like a merry interlude, the click 
of a dozen axes, as if in rivalry, fills up the pauses. 
Woe for the towering forest ! woe for the silence of its 
ancient shades! How irreverently are its honors scat- 
tered to the dust! how rudely are the vulgar ministers 
of sound breaking into its depths! But the laborers 
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are looking cheerily up to the broad patches of blue 
sky ; and the sun, that has hitherto been seen but as a 
vailed god through those cloistered shades, is breaking 
in, full and gloriously, through a dozen openings. The 
checkered-off domains are speedily appropriated — Klines 
and limits are drawn, and specific rights duly designir 
ted. The clink of the hammer, and the forced rush of 
the saw, come next upon our ear, and cabins are going 
up with no tardy operation. The infant community is 
gathering from the north and the south, the east and 
west, and it seems instinct and absolutely breathing 
with impulse. If there are any in it who have hitherto 
been the victims of mishap and disappointment — the 
bankrupts of fortune — hope has raised its altar anew 
in their hearts. Every man is the lord of his own 
tiny domain, and (let the man of princely acres smile 
if he will) in the honest pride of that thought, many a 
nature, that had sunk under the paralysis of disastrous 
effort, is ro-energized to exertion. The little spot of 
earth, with its newly erected cabin, is made a holy 
place; for it has become a home; and on every hand 
there seems a strife who first shall have that spot pre- 
pared to receive the pleasant and patient trust of the 
gardener's seed ; for it is yet the early spring time, and 
many a "pale spring flower" is taken up from its wild 
bed by some young votary of taste to re-plant in the 
rude domestic garden. The twinkle of the fiire-fly is 
lost in the myriad sparkles that go up at evening from 
the ruddy fires of the log-heap; and round these many 
a group of happy children is gathered at the merry twi- 
light, "piling on" the withered vegetation and the dry 
faggot, and shouting with joy as the leaping flame 
flings its glare upon their elfin forms. 

Meanwhile we were not without interests beyond 
the little sphere of our new being. We were not a 
people altogether isolated and cut off from the . larger 
world. The wilderness was about us, but not wholly 
around. The natural thoroughfare between our em- 
bryo state and her older sisters was sweeping ever- 
more past us, 'and it bore us frequent and exciting 
tidings — news from kindred hearths — from political 
halls, and the marts of commerce. It brought us, too, 
frequent accessions to our numbers; and such acces- 
sions formed a pleasant era in our history. It is in such 
communities that the social nature has its freest play. 
The simplicity of their condition communicates itself 
to the character. The heart seems restored to its orig- 
inal freshness. The superincumbrances acquired amid 
the conventional formalities and cold refinements of a 
more artificial state of society are thrown off. The 
avenues of feeling are left unchoked. The bandages 
that have stopped the circulation of its warm currents 
are loosened, and the rich tides flow out again. So it 
was with the denizens of our forest town. Distrust 
had no place among us. The new-comer was hailed 
and welcomed with a familiar kindness — an immediate 
and kind of family adoption by one and all. And how 
lively was the interest — or perhaps curiosity, we will 
not pause to analyze the term — with which we marked 
the newly arrived emigrant, striving at the first glance 
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to read the whole history and character. But though 
all were welcomed, all were not equally satisfactory in 
this study. Some repelled — others, independent of our 
relative position, afforded interest only as unique modi- 
fications of humanity. Some there were to whom our 
affections went out with a ready and instinctive em- 
brace; and their faces, though many of them are dust, 
rise still upon our memory just as we then saw them — 
trustful— open — beaming. But none were so repulsive 
or so common place but their arrival was a source of 
excitement; for it extended the narrow limits of our 
social world, and at least afforded matter of pleasant 
speculation as to the amount that each one would be 
likely to contribute to our fund of social enjoyment. 

The steamboat was then a rare pageant upon west- 
ern waters; but the flatrboat, gliding so noiselessly 
adown the current, was an object of almost equal inter- 
est The approach of the humble and quiet ark was 
hailed with quickened pulses, and earnestly did we 
watch its course, from the moment it appeared, a speck 
upon the wave, till it had either brought its freight to 
our shore, or dwindled again to a speck in the receding 
distance. How busy memory becomes as we recall 
these scenes ! how officiously she spreads before us the 
simple picture ! Every minute point, every faint shade 
is touched into life and freshness. 

We stand again upon the bank we so recently left; 
but we are now surrounded by primitive wildness. 
How wide upon the stream lie the shadows of the for- 
est, that upon the opposite shore reaches the very mar- 
gin of the wave, deep, dead, unbroken ! How darkly 
it stretches away in the distance — an immensity of sol- 
itude! But our foreground hath objects of life; and 
we forget the glooms and the grandeur of the wilder- 
ness. We are watching the boats that are descending 
the stream — we have no eye for objects of mere visual 
interest Here is one at hand that has been heralded 
by some half-dozen "out riders" — a store-boat! laden 
with fiemcy merchandise — an exciting array of red, and 
green, and yellow, now quiet for tlie hearts of the 
demoiselles both of our town and our backwoods. 
Why, look ! the stirring rumor has been out upon the 
wings of the wind. They are already hurrying, in not 
silent groups down the bank — the young — the fair — 
the guileless hearted. Beshrew the heart that would 
scorn their simple vanity ! May every little purse (and 
well we ken they are light enough) prove sufficient for 
the favorite want! for hardly have its contents been 
earned, and carefully have they been treasured, doubt- 
less for such destination. But another boat has land- 
ed — it is moored to one of the sycamores that flings its 
white arms like gigantic spectres over the stream. It 
seems stirring with life. A dozen forms are crowding 
forward — they spring on shore — they look round them 
with the most animated interest Why, what is this ? 
Such a troop of young and smiling faces ! They are 



exceeding loveliness. They bring with them compar- 
ative wealth. Their boat is heavily freighted. Every 
thing about them evidences habits of industry— of bu- 
siness — of energy. There is that in their manner not 
to be mistaken — the very earnestness of their glance, 
as they look about them, bespeaks character and pur- 
pose. What an accession to our incipient community ! 
Yet does the first words of the father, as our citizens 
welcome him to our shore, stir a feeling of still deeper 
interest He asks anxiously what are the reUgious 
privileges of our place — has it a people devoted to the 
Lord? Alas, for the negative that is given! But so 
it shall not remain. Our emigrant is a humble laborer 
in the cause of our Lord and Master. He has been a 
class-leader, and a devoted one for many years. He is 
not one to remain inactive in his present sphere. He 
passes on to the cabin erected for his reception; but 
already has he spoken of a meeting for prayer beneath 
its roof. Peace be to that dwelling ! From that lowly 
sanctuary the voice of prayer shall not go up vainly. 
The few who will gather there for worship shall become 
many ; and the corner-stone shall be laid of a church 
that, though it shall come through much tribulation, 
shall finally triumph in the fullness and power of faith. 
But here is a boat that has been floating from its 
moorings some days. It contains a family, too — a 
young husband and wife. They have availed them- 
selves of its shelter till the cabin that is being prepared 
for them shall be in readiness. They are standing in 
the prow, and looking out upon the wild scenery be- 
fore them in rather a musing mood. We have man- 
aged to gather some items of their history, and our 
interest in them has a touch of sadness, as what we 
have gathered of them has of romance. They turned 
from the hymeneal altar to seek a home amid our wilds. 
They are indeed strangers in our forest land. Their 
views of life, their habitudes, their tastes, have all been 
formed amid the widely different influences of the east- 
ern states. They know little of rude companionship 
or rugged encounter. They have brought no wealth ; 
for their little all has been lost in a voyage of singular 
peril and disaster. We " cannot choose," but fear for 
them; and fain would we gather from the study of 
their lineaments somewhat to re-assure us. They have 
not renounced the land of their fathers, "the scenes 
of their childhood," without many a dream of promise, 
many a glowing vision of the future, that will be 
scarcely realized. And how shall those young hearts 
suffer as their eager aspirations meet the bitter chill of 
disappointment! The husband, it is true, should be 
strong to endure ; and now, that we mark his counte- 
nance particularly, we are inclined to think our misgiv- 
ings for him are altogether idle. His face is difficult 
of study. His nature — it may be cold or deep— the 
indices are not always to be distinguished. There is 
nothing in face or manner to afford us access to its real 



but one family! A father and mother scarcely past ^character; but the surface, at least, is unexcitable; and 



the meridian of life, with their eleven children, from 
the ages of six to twenty-four, all in the very flush and 
fullness of health and action — most of them, too, of 



from the stern compressure of his lip we cannot be 
mistaken in deeming him one but Uttle likely to in- 
dulge in day dreams — able, at all events, ' to « repudiate 
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them at will, and to meet, without any wreck of feeling, 
whatever of difficulty or trial he may be called upon to 
encounter. But so we read not of the wife. On that 
young face — young to extreme girlishness, and com- 
mon place, too, in all its features — there is yet some- 
thing to move a fear of her special appointment to suf- 
fering. It is not the expression of aerUtmenl, for that 
is not there. The face has not a shade of the pensive. 
Neither eye nor lip has any thing of possible associa- 
tion with the melancholy of romance. It is simply a 
face of health, freshness, and hope. The manner, too, 
is in perfect keeping with it — not exactly perhaps a 
dash of the romp, but indicating a spirit particularly 
untamed and gleeful, subject to impulsive outbreaks, 
and by no means duly regardful of all staid and seemly 
observances. Her eye, which has been busy with the 
scenery of shore and river, is now turned to her hus- 
band, and some sudden thought has wakened her mer- 
riment How gleeful is that laugh — how full of heart! 
Scarcely is it checked by the rebuking glance of her 
graver husband — rebuking even in its want of sympa- 
thy. Yet all this to the contrary notwithstanding, ac- 
customed as we are to read life rather than romance, 
there is something in her look and manner that bespeak 
unwonted capacity to feel, and therefore to suffer. 
True, our *' reading" is assisted by various other data 
of conclusion ; but so our interpretation is not at fault 
it does not matter. We are assured that this buoyancy 
of temperament belongs but to the surface of her char- 
acter. Her manner hath its shiftings, and through these 
we catch occasional glimpses of an under current that is 
flowing strongly and deeply beneath it We learn that 
her life has been spent in a singularly rigid seclusion ; 
and the tendency to sentiment, to which such seclu- 
sion is calculated to give rise, has been probably over- 
ruled by complexional elasticity. But with this there 
was a tendency to strong feeling — an undue ardor of 
character that her position was also calculated to foster. 
And it has been fostered to enthusiasm. The bias of 
her mind, which might or might not (for it is difficult 
sometimes to determine between original bent and that 
of early circumstances) have been slightly imaginative, 
has been borne out to excess. She knows nothing of 
the world — its wearing cares or oppressive responsi- 
bilities. Her companionship has been with books, 
birds, and flowers. Among the latter she has dissipated 
the oveiflowings of her joyous nature. From the for- 
mer she has gathered aliment for her ever busy and 
vagrant thought, and learned to create images, upon 
which, from the want of tangible purpose, she has 
poured out the fervors of her character. Over these 
has she thought and pondered till they have become 
realities — ^bright — glittering — Eden-like. The sunshine 
of her spirit has imparted to them its own glow, and 
they have not a shade of sombre coloring. The tvesi 
has been to her a land of romance. She has dreamed, 
not of its privations, its difficulties, its rugged hard- 
ships, its want of the refinements and elegances of life, 
but of its primeval forests, its mighty rivers, its broad 
and green savannas, its summer skies, streamered over 
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with gold and aimson-^all of the wild, the imposing, 
the gorgeous, and the picturesque. What to her have 
been the dangers and disasters of the journey hither 1 
What marvel they have left no trace upon her brow, 
now that they are past? Life is befoie her, new, fresh, 
untried ; and through the mist of uncertainty that lies 
upon it her fancy shapes out forms of strange and sur- 
passing beauty. Ah! pity for the dreamer! Yet it is 
high time she awaken. That undisciplined heart is 
yet to have its schooling. Her morning is lapsing fast 
Let her wake to the lessons that her immortal nature 
needeth. 

(To be continued,) 



Original. 
THE ADMONITION. 

BT KISS DE F0BS8T. 

Wb love this world; but list! a voice 

From heav'n is heard in accents soft — 
" Why will ye make so poor a choice? 

Children, why will ye stray so oft ? 
Why wander from your Father's face. 

When all without is dark and drear? 
Why leave your soul's best resting place. 

When heav'nly hope alone is here? 
Fond mother, mourning o'er the bier 

Of him thou didst so dearly love, 
O ! hush the murmur, dry the tear, 

And listen to the voice above. 
My Spirit many a year hath sought 

To bring that father's heart to bow; 
Still he refused and yielded not 

Will he refuse it longer now ? 
Will he another idol seek, 

To save him in his hour of need ? 
Bid him beware! His God doth speak. 

He leans upon a broken reed. 
Thou orphan'd one, who late hath stood 

Beside thine earthly father's grave. 
Wilt thou not hear the word of God, 

Bidding thee trust his power to save? 
His arm will shield when danger's near — 

Uphold thee in thy deep distress, 
And in the hour of doubt and fear. 

Will not forsake the fatherless. 
Sister bereav'd, O do not mourn ! 

You've lov'd too well earth's wayward track; 
Your Maker calls, and will you spurn 

The hand that's stretch'd to guide you back? 
Go bend the knee, and breathe the sigh — 

No longer turn from melting grace. 
God's mercy will be ever nigh 

To those who early seek his face. 
Fly from the world ! 'Tis false as fair : 

Its golden pleasures soon will rust 
The cup is sweet; but death is there. 

And Heav'n alone deserves your trust" 
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Mabch 14. — Our first enterprise was the ascent of 
Mount SinaL The fatigues of our journey through 
the wilderness had prepared our party for sound repose, 
which was protracted by some of them to a rather late 
hour this morning. Established habit and the inspi- 
ring scenes with which I was surrounded did not per- 
mit me to sleep after the first dawn of day; but noth- 
ing was to be done till a late hour, except to gaze upon 
the lofty peaks of the mountains, which almost over- 
hang the monastery. About 10 o'clock we left our 
gloomy cells, not by the window through which our 
ascent had been achieved, but by a low arched parage, 
almost perfectly dark, and barely wide enough to allow 
of our egress without particular inconvenience. It is 
secured with iron doors, scarcely four feet in height. 
After feeling our way with our heads bowed low toward 
the earth, to avoid a contact with the top of the pas- 
sage, the distance of, perhaps, fifty yards, we found 
ourselves in the garden of the convent. Compared 
with all I had seen during this journey, it was a para- 
dise indeed. The industry of man has here achieved 
a complete victory over the sterility of nature. Tall 
cypresses, olives, pomegranates, apricots, almond, pear, 
fig, apple, and other fruit trees, many of them now in 
full bloom, presented a scene of luxuriant beauty pecu- 
liarly grateful to the eye afler its long and painful fa- 
miliarity with bare rocks, and arid, gloomy wastes of 
sandi 

Visitors have free use of this entrance during the 
day, and by it ladies are admitted into the convent. 
From the garden we passed through an open gate, kept 
by a porter, to the narrow, rocky slope that lies between 
the convent and the mountain. We then proceeded 
southward for a quarter of an hour, when we arrived 
at the bottom of a narrow, steep ravine, which leads 
up toward the top of Sinai. The ascent is difficult 
and extremely laborious. Kough masses of granite 
have been arranged into a kind of stairs a great part of 
the way ; but many of them are now displaced, and no 
skill seems to have been used in choosing the most eli- 
gible route, or in obviating the natural difficulties of 
the ascent. The ravine is choked up by rolling stones 
and many huge masses of rock, which have been ar- 
rested in their descent from the higher regions of the 
mountain. Frequent detours are necessary to pass 
around projecting points in the rock, and at the end of 
more than an hour we found ourselves but half way 
up the toilsome steep. 

Several objects of interest occur on the way to invite 
momentary repose and lighten the toils of the ascent. 
Beautiful fountains burst out of the rock, and form a 
sparkling torrent, which runs along the bottom of the 
ravine, sinking sometimes under the shelving rocks and 
immense accumulations, and again re-appearing. We 
often had recourse to its cool, clear waters to quench 
our thirst, which was provoked by extreme toil and the 



rays of the sun, that exerted great power in this deep 
glen, though we shivered with cold before reaching the 
summit of the mountain. We were first stopped by 
our guide, a monk from the convent, to examine a 
fountain which springs up in a deep grot formed by an 
overhanging mass of granite. He assigned to it a 
miraculous origin in connection with a holy shoema- 
ker, concerning whom he related a silly story. A little 
farther on is a small chapel, dedicated to the Virgin, 
built of rough, unhewn stones, and destitute of all ele- 
gance or ornament. It stands upon a spot where the 
Holy Mother appeared to the monks when, in a fit of 
despondency, they were preparing to desert the sacred 
precincts about Mount Sinai. She encouraged them 
to remain, promising exemption from the plague and 
from vermin in all future time — a pledge which they 
affirm she has fully redeemed. The promise, I sup- 
pose, did not extend to visitors, at least the latter clause 
of it. 

Another laborious effort along the steep path, which 
was here overhung by tall cliffs, brought us to a small 
gateway, to which the projecting points of rock at this 
place narrowed the ravine. Here, as we were told, a 
porter was formerly stationed, to whom a permission 
from the controlling authority of the establishment was 
delivered by those who wished to ascend to the top of 
Sinai. This precaution was probably suggested by the 
danger of the times, and is now neglected when no 
longer necessary. In a few minutes more we reached 
another gate, similar to the first, and built for a similar 
purpose, where a second permission was required, an 
excess of caution which shows the fears of the monks 
no less than the actual perils of the times. Nothing 
can exceed the grandeur of the view enjoyed by the 
spectator on this part of the route, especially when he 
turns and looks down upon the yawning gulf he has 
left behind him. Before him opens an unexpected 
scene of loveliness. There is a deep valley, bounded 
on the right and lefl by tall, bare cliffs. A magnificent 
and graceful cypress, which rises near its centre, invites 
the weary pilgrim to repose in its shade, and a well of 
excellent water offers him its welcome refreshment. 
Favored by the congenial moisture of this elevated re- 
gion, small plots of grass flourish with a luxuriance 
unknown in the valleys below. Our guide here kin- 
dled a fire, and urged us to partake of a cup of coffee. 
He consented, however, to carry his apparatus and pro- 
visions to the summit of the mountain, whither we 
were anxious to proceed without farther delay. 

At a little distance beyond this delicious resting place 
is a small chapel, rudely constructed, like all the edifices 
on the Holy Mount, and dedicated to the prophet 
Elias. Here, according to the tradition, that wonder- 
ful man had the memorable interview with the Al- 
mighty, afler his flight from the persecuting rage of 
Jezebel. It is certain that Mount Horeb afforded a 
refuge to the prophet, but that this is the precise spot 
where he heard the still small voice which followed the 
thunder and the earthquake, can hardly be known with 
certainty. Our credulous guide, who takes the most 
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marvelous account for the true, showed us the cavern 
where the prophet slept, and even the tomb where be 
was buried. A coarse, heavy portrait which hangs in 
this chapel passes for that of Elijah. 

The top of the mountain still rose high above us, 
and the undiminbhed toil of the ascent was compensa- 
ted by the increasing sublimity of the view. The at- 
mosphere was now chilly, and the rocks, down which 
the water of a small rivulet trickled, were covered with 
ice. In two hours and a quarter from the commence- 
ment of the ascent, not including stops, we had reached 
the summit of SinaL 

Two small buildings nearly cover the level in which 
the mountain terminates, the one a Christian chapel, 
the other a mosque. The first edifice covers, according 
to the teaching of the monks, the spot where the Al- 
mighty dictated the law to Moses. Just by, we were 
shown a grotto where the prophet was sheltered while 
the glory of God passed by, and from which he was 
indulged with such a view of the Divine presence as is 
allowed to a mortal. Our guide crept under the shelv- 
ing rock, and put himself in the attitude of Moses, 
whom he represented as peeping through a small hole. 
In the same place and posture he was when he wrote 
the law as it was dictated to him by the Almighty. . It 
was painful to listen to tales of credulity and fiction 
uttered in such a place. 

The view from the top of Sinai is said to be greatly 
surpassed by that from Mount St. Catherine, which 
lies a short distance to the southwest From its greater 
elevation, a wider field is spread out before the specta- 
tor, and a greater number of interesting objects em- 
braced. It is destitute, however, of sacred associations, 
and my strength was too heavily tasked in exploring 
places of easier access and at least equal interest, to 
allow me the gratification of making the ascent. As I 
do not propose, then, to look from St. Catherine, I may 
reasonably despair of enjoying another view embracing 
such a range of grand and impressive objects as that 
fi-om the summit of Sinai. The region through which 
our route had lain for several days was spread out like 
a map before the eye, and the long ranges of limestone 
mountains, and the sandy valleys between them, were 
seen with great distinctness. The view toward tlie 
west and northwest is less extensive. The higher sum- 
mits of St. Catherine conceal the Red Sea and Suez, 
which are visible from its top. These remote objects, 
however, are not those in which I was most deeply in- 
terested. My gaze was fixed upon a field of perhaps 
thirty or forty miles in diameter, filled with mountains 
very similar, in their structure and appearance, to Sinai, 
and embraced under that general name. I have seen 
nothing like them elsewhere, and I quite despair of 
conveying an adequate idea of them by description. 
The pencil in a skillful hand might be more successful. 
There is nothing deserving the name of a chain or 
range of mountains. No one appears to be more than 
from five to eight miles in length, and nearly all of 
them are much shorter. With a general and remarka- 
ble similarity in form and aspect, they are independent 
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and distinct masses, separated by deep, narrow valleys, 
which are sometimes visible, but generally concealed 
from the eye of the spectator on the top of Sinai, the 
highest point, with, I believe, two exceptions, in the 
entire group. This circumstance often gives a cluster 
of separate mountains the appearance of being one vast 
pile, surmounted by a number of lofty pinnacles. 
These summits, observed more carefully, or from other 
positions, are discovered to be the combs of short, but 
distinct ridges, divided into a number of tall, slender 
peaks by deep ravines, which are formed by the disso- 
lution of perpendicular strata of porphyry interposed 
between the more solid masses of granite. They re- 
mind one of the slender, lofty towers that rise at regu- 
lar intervals upon tlie walls of a Saracenic fortress. 



FAMILY WORSHIP. 

A HOUSEHOLD in which family prayer is devoutly 
attended to, conjoined with the reading of the Scrip- 
tures, is a school of religious instruction. The whole 
contents of the sacred volume are in due course laid 
open before its members. They are continually re- 
minded of their relation to God and the Redeemer, of 
their sins, and their wants, and of the method they must 
take to procure pardon for the one and the relief of the 
other. Every day they are receiving "line upon line, 
and precept upon precept." A fresh accession is con- 
tinually making to their stock of knowledge; new 
truths are gradually opened to their view, and the im- 
pressions of old truths revived. A judicious parent 
will naturally notice the most striking incidents in his 
family in his devotional addresses; such' as the sick- 
ness, or death, or removal for a longer or shorter time, 
of the members of which it is composed. His addres- 
ses will be varied according to circumstances. Has 
a pleasing event spread joy and cheerfulness through 
the household 1 it will be noticed with becoming ex- 
pressions of fervent gratitude. Has some calamity 
overwhelmed the domestic circle 1 it will give occasion 
to an acknowledgment of the Divine equity ; the jus- 
tice of God's proceedings will be vindicated, and grace 
implored, through the blood of the Redeemer, to sus- 
tain and sanctify the stroke. 

When the most powerful feelings and the most inter- 
esting circumstances are thus connected with religion, 
it is not unreasonable to hope that, through Divine 
grace, some lasting and useful impressions will be 
made. — Robert Hall, 



The dying words of an aged man of God when he 
waved his withered, death-struck arm, and exclaimed, 
*'the best of all is, God is with us" I feel in my very 
soul. That mighty Being, who heaped up these crag- 
gy rocks, and reared these stupendous mountains, and 
poured these streams in all directions, and scattered 
immortal beings throughout these deserts, is present, 
and accompanies the sound of the Gospel with con- 
verting, sanctifying power. — Judson. 
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But we have wandered from our two young ladies. 
Annie found herself much happier in her home of re- 
stricted means, affording but bare gentility, than her 
friend was in hers, of affluence and splendor. She had 
a sister older than herself. She had not, therefore, so 
early been sole mistress of the parlor. She had also a 
brother and two sisters treading pretty closely on her 
steps, demanding some sisterly attentions and some sa- 
crifices. Although there was no want, and no appre- 
hension of want, in the family, yet theie was a call for 
economical arrangements which, without anxiety, yet 
demanded sobriety of reflection and of views. And 
all these circumstances, with the discreet guidance of 
her parents, had tended to confirm the character of 
Annie in humility and gentleness. The two cousins, 
as we have told, were confidential fiiends. Sarah at 
her first entering society felt as if the whole world were 
at her option in a choice for life. It not unfrequently 
happened that the gentlemen who had been first at- 
tracted by Sarah's superior traits, finished by becoming 
the lover of her more gentle friend. And this was 
commonly acquiesced in by Sarah, from indifierencc on 
her own part to the delinquent. Although she was too 
honorable to play the coquette, yet she acquiesced in a 
weakness unworthy of her understanding — that is, she 
was not willing to have it said, in girl's parlance, that 
'^she had no beau.'' Reflect how many annoying, vex- 
atious, and long enduring evils have resulted fi'om this 
very cause. Sarah, firom her position, and firom other 
causes, had now suitors, if not lovers. And though 
her manners toward them were scrupulously guarded, 
yet she would be seen so frequently attended by the 
same gentleman that report would imply and would 
circulate the news of an engagement where none ex- 
bted or was intended by the lady. And the proposal 
of the gentleman, which Sarah was wont to declare was 
made *<in spite of her teeth,^' being rejected, he would 
take the airs of an injured person, and not always rest 
in resentment alone. Sarah, on these occasions, would 
generally observe, "I declare, he does not in reality care 
more for me than I do for him;" adding, "It is only 
my father*s property that he looks at in the case." In- 
stances of this kind having occurred several times, 
there was a sort of majority against her; and when a 
gentleman approached in whom she became really in- 
terested, they caballed against her, dissuading him from 
addressing her. And notwithstanding his awakened 
feelings, his want of confidence in her integrity of 
heart kept him upon the reserve rather longer than she 
thought respectful toward herself, and she broke forth 
in invective in his presence against ** coxcombs and dang- 
lers," which, though not personally addressed, so effectu- 
ally whipped him over the shoulder of another, that 
his love was instantly sunk in astonishment; and he 
felt a conviction of safety in never having committed 
himself by a proposal to one of so unbridled temper. 



And he observed to a friend who bantered him upon 
being "throvm out," that it was not so; but that he 
found the lady so dexterous in wielding that weapon 
which he *< feared more than sword or fire," that he 
made good his retreat, and was happy in doing so. 

Poor Sarah! this was the revuldon, and not the 
only revulsion of her selfish arrogance. And after she 
got to hear through a friend that her lover's procrastina- 
ting diffidence had originated in the malicious represen- 
tations of her rejected suitors, she experienced a keen 
regret that she had let her habitual impatience overmas- 
ter her propriety. She felt, also, the mortification of 
having committed a coarse, unfeminine act, and one 
that degraded her in the eyes of a man whom she re- 
spected, and could have loved. She had, alas! very 
little reference to her higher responsibilities for all her 
acts and all her misdeeds. 

She now secluded herself from society, and wept in 
secret, appearing only for such brief intervals as she 
could mask her face in smiles before the public. Her 
friend, witnessing her extreme distress, would fain have 
negotiated an explanation. But this the fierce pride of 
Sarah rejected as a concession, as an "avowal," said 
she, "of a love which has never been solicited." 

"If not 'solicited,* it has been < sought,' " said Annie. 
"The verbal expression is all that has been withheld." 

" Withheld ! and shall a gentleman dare to manage 
in that way with me !" said the exasperated Sarah. 

"Indeed there was no 'management' about it," said 
the kind mediatrix ; " Edward loved you so well that, 
with his timidity of character, he became still more 
irresolute lest by some mistimed declaration he should 
lose you. I know this." 

"You knew it, did you, and did not tell me?" and 
the volume of tears about to deluge hei face was ar- 
rested by her anger. She added fiercely, " Why did 
you not tell me 1" 

"Dear Sarah, my dear Sarah," replied Annie in 
humblest tone, "you know I would do much — any 
thing I could to serve you." 

" But ihat you could not do," said Sarah suspiciously. 

"0! O! Sarah, how far am I fi-om duplicity with 
any one ! Indeed, I have too much religion to be de- 
ceitful, or a double dealer ; though I have not half as 
much as I ought to have." After the pause of a mo- 
ment she added, " But it is best for me to tell you why 
I did not inform you ; and I will, Sarah, if you will for- 
give me. There was no treachery, no want of friend- 
ship, but, on the contrary, I sought your good in the 
thing. Will you promise not to be alienated from 
me," said Annie, kissing her, "if I tell youl" 

" Yes, I promise it, dear Annie," said Sarah, pressing 
her friend's hand firmly and significantly. Poor girl ! 
in her distracted state she had no softness and no ca- 
resses left, but amidst her wretchedness there arose an 
impulse of principle which she made an effort to re- 
tain; and she added, "I believe you, Annie, tell me 
all." 



* Concluded from page 214. 



"There is not much to tell," said Annie. "It waa 
only that I had a misgiving that you and Edward were 
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not destined, that is to say, not calculated to be happy 
together; and in a matter which should involve the 
whole life of both, I feared that I had no right to aid or 
to abet, as I promise you that I never lifted a finger or 
breathed a syllable to hinder or divide you.'' 

Annie had made more effort than usual; and now, 
in her sympathy, as she finished, she looked very pale, 
and appeared somewhat spent After a moment she 
gathered her voice, and added, "It was my religious 
belief J Sarah, that the matter ought to be left to take its 
own natural course, and that that course would be best 
for all parties." 

Sarah, for one instant, had cast a bitter and derisive 
look upon her; but as she proceeded, her fine sense of 
truth constrained her, and after she had finished, she 
turned full upon her, and said calmly and distinctly, 
"You did right, Annie! It is best" She then burst 
into tears, and wept irrepressibly and sadly for a great 
many minutes. \ 

After sometime Annie said, " But, Sarah, after I saw 
how deeply unhappy you were, I would have brought 
you and Edward together again, thinking that your un- 
common regard would incite you to compliance and 
conformity. And this must convince you how much I 
have considered you throughout." 

Poor, petted, humored Sarah ! this was a revulsion 
indeed ! Had there been any thing in the indulgence 
of her infancy, or of her childhood, or of her whole 
life put together, that could compensate her present suf- 
fering, had the choice been her own, she would have 
rejected the condition and the compact with scorn that 
would have fed the humors of her childhood at the ex- 
pense of betraying her power of resistance and her pos- 
sibility of happiness in other years, at that date of life 
when the passions have developed themselves, and ren- 
dered self-control, so essential to respectability and to 
peace, impossible, if abetted by the opposite habit of 
the whole by-gone life. Sarah wept by turns until ex- 
hausted, and then hushed rather than soothed; and 
then, deeply humbled, she sat revolving that she was 
indeed unsuited to Edward — unfit to be the companion 
of a pious and amiable man ; and if not of an amiable, 
conciliating one, still less might she agree with one of 
harsh, imperious temper, like her own! And inter- 
rupting her friend's endeavor at consolation, she said, 
"It is all up, and for ever. I must live my life alone! 
I am unfit to marry any one! But what I am, that I 
have been made by those who reared me, and taught 
me, heart, and mind, and body^ and soul, and disposi- 
tion, to believe that every thing must bend before, and 
be submitted to my will. Yet they loved me! O, 
that they had hated me ! Yes, they loved me, but they 
loved not God, nor his precept! Neither have 1 loved 
God; for there is a golden rule of obedience in the child 
as well as of faithfulness in the parent. Obedience !" 
said she, after a moment's reflection, " I never disobeyed 
my parents ; for no Obedience was ever prescribed to me. 
But it is God that I have offended. I have now arrived 
at years to know it. All my earthly ties have crum- 
bled into dust of the earth — for they were of that 
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only — and O may God take the better part of my be- 
ing, a^d yet restore me and save me for ever!" 

The anguish of her mind, with alternations of deep 
melancholy, affected her health. Yet it was not so 
much disappointed regard as it was self-abasement, and 
a lothing of all she had ever cared for. And she said 
to her friend, " I once thought this world was made for 
me ; for all the world seemed at my command. But 
now I have nothing, at least nothing in the world, that 
I care for — ^nothing but your regard," said she, smiling 
pensively. 

"That," said Annie, ''is because you are capable of 
enjoying a better world than this; and your enthusiasm 
hindered you from seeing any other than that which 
you had in possession." 

It was a few months after this that she one day said 
abruptly to her friend, " Annie, why should you not 
marry Edward? I think you are well suited to each 
other." 

"I did not know," said Annie, "that you knew he 
had proposed for me." Sarah was startled and flut- 
tered. "I did not intend you ever should know it," 
continued Annie; "I refused him!" 

Sarah made a strong effort, the strongest of her life, 
and said, " Hear me, Annie. I did not know that he 
had proposed, but thought it probable that he would. 
I solemnly decjare that nothing on earth should tempt 
me to marry him, should he propose it It took no 
time to wean him from me, which shows at once the 
want of congeniality betwixt us. I was to blame, and 
not he, in the rupture which divided us; and I already 
perceive that he is not the sort of character, though an 
excellent one, that I should continue to admire before 
all others. Yet I have the greatest esteem for him — so 
great, that I sincerely and heartily plead his cause with 
my dear Annie," said she, kissing her affectionately. 

Annie certainly looked the more interested of the 
two, and Sarah continued, " How kind it was of you, 
and how disinterested, to act thus ; for I know you re- 
fused Edward on my account; and I know you could 
like him, for you are just alike." 

"Thank you," said Annie, smiling. 

" But how," said Sarah, " could your parents consent 
that you should forego so excellent an offer — so rich, 
too, as Mr. C. is — and you unprovided fori" 

"I was determined," said Annie, "not to afliict you 
any more in the affair, and I did not let my parents 
know of the proposal, lest it should occasion them re- 
gret." 

"Noble Annie!" said Sarah, "I could not have acted 
half as well; but I think you have no right longer to 
refuse. I think * these matters should take their own 
natural course, and it will turn out best for all parties;' 
and * it is my religious belief ,* that you have no right to 
reject the good which Providence throws in your way.'* 

"Nor will I refuse it any longer," said Annie, "since I 
believe you are perfectly in earnest in all that you say." 

From this date Sarah, with characteristic strength 
of mind, passed an act of oblivion over all the passage! 
of her life wherein Edward and she had been assoda- 
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ted. And at the wedding of her friend, she appeared 
with 60 free and unconstrained a sattsfitction, that oth- 
ers forgot it also. 

They have now been married more than half a doxen 
years. Sarah herself will probably never many, though 
she has long ago ceased to regret the specific instance 
which so shocked and interrupted her at the time of 
its occurrence; for Time, though he wrests much away 
from us, yet has "healing in his wings." And her 
sensibilities, which had been laid waste, are beginning 
to gamer themselves in, and a deep-seated philosophy, 
with a strong spice of romance, added to her natural 
goodness of heart, which is also recovering itself, and 
her intellectuality, altogether render her a far more in- 
teresting as well as valuable character than she ever 
was before in her life. 

But what of that! is she not an old maid, her bloom 
somewhat impaired, and arrived at the age of nearly 
thirty years 1 My young female friends do nothing but 
pity her, whilst those of the other sex allow her no 
quarter. Edward himself has hardly got to rights with 
her ; yet notwithstanding he does not distrust her friend- 
ship for him or his, but he can't always understand her, 
they are so different; but Annie knows her thoroughly, 
and always defends her. 

6he still has her little humors.' It was only the 
other day, when Edward brought in some lozenges and 
sirups for his children, that Sarah laughed out and said, 
<*I declare, you remind me of a couple of young birds 
tending a family — first one flutters away hither and 
thither, till he, fetches a grub in his mouth for one of 
the young ones; and then, may be, he watches the nest 
whilst the hen-bird is off. Off for a short time, and here 
she comes with another grub in her mouth for another 
of the young ones, and so on to the end of the chap- 
ter," said she, laughing with a half sad, half splenetic 
mirthfulness. 

The fond young mother smiled ; but the fiither did 
not like her wit, even upon his happiness; and when 
next alone with Annie, he said, "Did you mark that? 
how ill-natured, and how envious!'' "O, no!" said 
Annie, " not ill-natured, though a little petulant, and 
not envious, for her heart is truly great" 

"O, nobody like her, Annie, with her < birds and her 
grubs.' For my part, I was a good mind to tell her 
that whilst we are associated in the humanities of life, 
in our covered and sheltered 'nest,' as she calls it, rearing 
our children, what is she! — I had a good mind to tell 
her that she was like some lone bird of the ocean, blown 
about by every wind, and continually finding the wave 
she lights on shifting from under her feet; yet on it 
goes, screeching to the storm, wending its way to more 
utter loneliness, seeking for rest, and finding none." 

"0, Edward! Edward! I am glad you didn^t tell 
her; for though — poor thing! — though she laughs of- 
ten, yet she is just like that." And the fond mother, 
ministering to husband and to children, amidst her 
cares and her joys, yet found a moment to drop a gen- 
tle tear to the fate of her less happy friend. My story's 
told. It cannot fail to point its moral. 
'VoL. III.~31 



HYMN. 

Wht those fears? behold, 'tis Jesus 

Holds the helm and guides the ship- 
Spread the sails, and catch the breezes 
Sent to waft us thro' the deep. 

To the regions 
Where the mourners cease to weep. 

Though the shore we hope to land on. 

Only by report is known, 
Yet we freely all abandon. 

Led by that report alone; 
And with Jesus 

Through the trackless deep move on. 

Render'd safe by his protection. 

We shall pass the wat'ry waste- 
Trusting to his wise direction. 
We shall gain the port at last! 

And with wonder 
Think on toils and dangers past. 

O ! what pleasures there await us ! 

There the tempests cease to roar; 
There.it is that those who hate us 

Can molest our peace no more. 
Trouble ceases 

On that tranquil, happy shore. 



A FATHER'S GRAVE. 

Not all the charms by kindly nature spread, 
The bird's sweet carol, yellow harvest's pride, 

Can draw me from the narrow turf-crown'd bed 
Which serves a fiither's lov'd remains to hide. 

Unheeded glide the silent hours away, 
Unseen each stranger gazing passes by ; 

Day's monarch disappears, and ev'ning gray 
Comes, and proclaims eternity more nigh. 

Blest shade ! thy earth-bound child still hover near, 
Teach her, like thee, in virtue's paths to tread ; 

Till she (no more a weary wand'rer here) 

Who living mourns thee now, shall join thee dead. 



A PIOUS WISH. 

Whkit opening day salutes my eyes, 
O may my thoughts ascend above; 

Thy favors may I always prize. 
And still devoutly seek thy love. 

As day prolongs the welcome light. 
Or hastens onward to a close; 

So may my soul increase in might. 
And only in her God repose. 

So when the night of death draws near, 
And life is but a glimm'ring ray ; 

Great helper of my soul, appear. 
And bless me with eternal day. 
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Original. 
THE REST OF THE GRAVE. 

**Thxm that sleep in Jesas!" How pleasing this 
description of the rest of the saints after death! Our 
needful slumbers are often broken by pain of body, or 
mental anguish, delayed by the calls of duty, or inter- 
rupted by noise and tumulL In the grave disease shall 
alHict the righteous no more — grief shall no more sit 
brooding upon the care* worn visage — laborious toil 
shall no more summon us from needful repose — noise 
and tumult shall be hushed for ever in the stillness of 
the tomb— 'Hhey rest from their labors.'' 

But what is it that gives its chief interest and charm 
to the above description of the state of sepaiate spirits? 
Is it mere rest — a mere freedom from labor, pain, and 
tumultuous excitement — an idle repose 1 This were 
only negative. The mind revolts at the idea, horror- 
stricken. Then there are other and pleasing associa- 
tions brought to the mind by the words of the apostle. 
All shall slumber in the grave, but the Christian only 
shall sleep *'tn Jesus,** O, how delightful to dwell 
upon the expression, *'In Jesus!'' To be '* in Christ" 
is descriptive of the Christian's highest attainable felic- 
ity in the present world. But the union here is marred 
by natural frailty, and interrupted by a thousand exter- 
nal circumstances. What, then, shall be the felicity 
of the child of God when frailty, infirmity, and exter- 
nal hindrances shall be done away, and that union shall 
become perfect and eternal? Shall we desire any other 
passage to the land of our final rest than .through the 
gates of the tomb ? Shall we desire to enter heaven by 
any other way? No! the thought of the grave is sweet! 

" Since Jesus has lain there, I dread not its gloom." 
The lot of Enoch or Elijah is not to be envied. 

*< Where should the dying members rest, 
But with their dying head 1" 

<< O, 'tis a glorious boon to die !" Death loses his 
sting — mortality its terrors — ^the last enemy is "de- 
stroyed" — "swallowed up in victory," and a smile is 
enkindled upon the very " aspect of woe." 

Hark! the death-knell sounds. It echoes ftmong 
the mountains and vales. Though almost a thousand 
miles twice told are in the distance, still its solemn 
peals fall loudly on my ear. My fiiend has fallen — 
loved — valued — ^he whose warm grasp was among the 
last I felt in the land of my home — sinking, even then, 
beneath the invasions of disease, but with a visage 
lighted up with the calm cheerfulness of aroused victory. 
Yes, he has fallen. His erect and manly presence has 
faded away. That intellectual and speaking counte- 
nance no longer attracts the notice of the ministeT of 
the sanctuary, marking a deep interest in the teachings 
of God*s house. That calm and cheerful voice no more 
shall greet the bereaved members of that family circle. 

But "he sleeps in Jesus." Friends have consigned 
him to the narrow house, and wept over his grave. 
His remains repose near those of other friends, dear 
and valued, in that sequestered spot where the gently 
flowing stream traces its winding course through the 
vale. They, too, "sleep in Jesus." Sleep on, thou 
3 



sainted one, till "the voice of the archangel and the 
trump of God " shall re-animate thy slumbering dnst^ 

Such may not be my lot I may fall in a distant 
land. The forsaken quarters of the garrison may be 
my dying chamber. My few associates in labor may 
deposit my remains hard by the spot where the rudest 
paling marks the place of " the soldiers* graves," or in 
the unbroken depths of the forest, disturbed only by 
the tread of the red man, who, as he passes along the 
bank of the river of the southwest, may point to " the 
white man's grave." The voice may slowly re-echo 
back, over mountain, and hill, and dale, "He is no 
more." I, too, if faithful unto death, shall "sleep in 
Jesus." The precious assurances of the word of God 
tell me that I shall. The blessed Spirit that, in hours 
of solitude and reflection, is present with me, and, un- 
worthy as I am, attests my pardon and acceptance — 
repeats and strengthens the assurance. And some of 
the incipient triumphs of a victory already partially 
won, through faith in the atonement, fully confirm and 
perfect the assurance. With nlly friend I shall "sleep," 
and with him shall " rise again ;" " for if we believe that 
Christ died and rose again, even so also them that sleep 
in Jesus shall God bring with him." 

It is often the lot of merit to be unknown and un- 
prized. True worth is modest and retiring. And es- 
pecially is this so when connected in the same person 
with a feeble constitution, which disqualifies the pos- 
sessor for acting a prominent part upon the great stage 
of life. In such cases merit is to be sought out; but 
when sought and found, it shines with double lustre, 
from the circumstances in which it appears. There arc 
those moving through the streets of our cities, unseen, 
unknown, or living in the sequestered parts of our landj 
unprized, unvalued, whose mental powers and varied 
acquirements would command universal respect — ^whose 
piety would shed a brilliant lustre, as " a city set upon a 
hill," and whose courteous deportment, and manly, dig- 
nified bearing, would grace any circle of society. 

" Full many a gem of purest ray serene, 

The dao-k unfaihomed caves of ocean bear ; 
Full many a flower is bom to blush unseen, 
And waste its sweetness in the desert air." 

Such was my friend, the report of whose decease 
has given rise to these reflections, and to whose mem- 
ory, remote as I am, I cannot forbear this passing 
tribute. He was known to a few, and by that few 
loved and honored ; and he has gone to that land where 
merit will be fully appreciated — intention taken for ac- 
tion, and the benevolence of the heart for operative 
charity — ^where unexecuted purposes of good, prevent- 
ed by the providence of God, will meet the "well 
done !" of the Judge— 

" Where all arrears of labor shall be paid- 
Each well meant toil rewarded." 

W. H. G. 

FoH Coffee, Chodaw'ifaiion, June 3, 1843. 



If reproof is intended to have any eflect, it must be 
accompanied with the indications of a friendly mind. 



PARENTAL TRAVAIL FOR SOULS. 
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PARENTAL TRAVAIL FO-R SOULS. 
How seldom do we rise up to that degree of earnest- 
ness in prayer for our children which is contemplated 
in the promises of God ! There it is described as iror 
VQxUng in birth for them — aa groaninga which cannot 
be uttered. And who ever beard of such a spirit of 
prayer being exercised by parents in behalf of their 
children, without their prayers being answered ? Who 
ever went to Jesus with the spirit of the Syrophenician 
woman, with a request in behalf of the soul of son or 
daughter, and that request was not granted 1 There is 
an interesting passage in the life of the late venerable 
Dr. Griffin, which very strikingly and forcibly illus- 
trates this subject He says he lay for several succes- 
sive nights deprived of sleep, in the utmost mental an- 
guish in behalf of his two daughters, neither of whom 
was known to feel any religious anxiety. But, one 
morning, after the night of the^everest struggles of 
soul with him, they both came to him in the deepest 
concern for their souls; and soon they were both rejoic- 
ing in hope. I have recently, also, learned a similar 
fact respecting a distinguished living minister. He was 
in the place where his son was at college, when there 
was a revival there. He came one morning into the 
room where several clergymen were assembled, with 
the deepest anxiety depicted in his countenance, ai^d 
with great earnestness entreated them to pray for his 
son, for he believed him to be in such a state of mind 
that the case must then be "decided with him. Awful 
thought! Christian parent, when will the eternal des- 
tiny of your children be decided 1 May it not even 
now be the crisis with some of tbem, and you not 
know iti The case of this man's son toaa decided 
then — he surrendered himself to God, and consecrated 
himself to his service, and he is now a devoted minis- 
ter of Jesus Christ, and president of one of our col- 
leges. — Mother's Magazine* 



WANDERING THOUGHTS. 
Hs who has entered upon a holy life, and is fixed in 
his purpose to live to God, is scrupulous in the exami- 
nation of all his thoughts, as well as all his ways. In- 
deed, it is to the interior of the soul his attention is first 
directed. And while he finds there a consciousness 
that his heart is wholly given up to God, and all his 
delight in his will, he is pained to find at times a wan- 
dering mind, an inability to control perfectly his 
thoughts. This at first view seems to him inconsistent 
with the demands of God upon him, and he is in dan- 
ger of becoming discouraged on this account, and of 
giving over the struggle to be holy. It is desirable, 
therefore, in a calm hour to take a rational and consis- 
tent view of our mental structure, and to know what 
is and what is not possible for us in this respect Such, 
I apprehend, is the nature of our minds, that it is not 
possible for us to control perfectly our thoughts^ and 
subject them to rule. For instance : we go to church 
to worship God ; on our way thither, or while there, we 
see some individual who awakens in our mind a train 



of thought quite contrary to the object we have in view, 
namely, the spiritual worship of God. We retire to 
the secret place for prayer, and expect to enjoy a season 
of close communion with the Father of our spirits; and 
while there, without any external object to embarrass 
us, some point in relation to our worldly business comes 
up before our minds, which disturbs our communion 
with God. 

Since universal experience corroborates this fiu:t in 
relation to the mind, that our thoughts are not wholly 
subject to our control, it becomes our duty to inquire, not 
how we shall alter the structure of our minds, but how 
we shall prevent unnecessary distractions, and how con- 
duct ourselves when they unavoidably occur. There 
is one great centre to which the sanctified heart invari- 
ably turns, true as the needle to the pole, namely, to 
God. If its attention is necessarily called away, it 
soon gets back again to God; there is its hom^, its 
rest Nevertheless, even such a heart is liable to dis- 
tractions. To avoid these, we must watch the entrance 
of wandering thoughts into our minds; be careful what 
thoughts we suffer to lodge there; what trains of 
thought we pursue and follow out We must toaich 
and pray against wandering thoughts, and endeavor to 
bring every thought into captivity, into subjection to 
Christ No doubt if we would pray in faith each day 
to have our hearts and minds kept through Christ Je- 
sus, we should find ourselves in a great measure pre- 
served from painful distractions. Still, when these dis- 
tractions do occur, we must not increase the evil by 
suffering our minds to become still farther disquieted 
and disheartened on account of them. Let the thought 
coiae, and let it go, and our great object be still pur- 
sued. Let us never be disheartened, while resolutely 
and steadily aiming at the glory of God, whatever im- 
pediments we may find or think we find in the way. — 
Guide to Christian Perfection. 



THE SIGN. 
WoBir and footsore was the prophet 

When he reached the holy hill; 
**God has left the earth,'* he murmured, 

**Here his presence lingers still. 
Hear me, guider of my fathers, 

Lo, an humble heart is mine; 
By thy mercy I beseech thee, 

Grant thy servant but a signV* 
Bowing then his head he listened 

For an answer to his prayer ; 
No loud burst of thunder followed. 

Not a murmur stirred the air. 
But the tuft of moss before him, 

Opened while he waited yet. 
And from out the rock's hard bosom 

Sprang a tender violet 
<*God! I thank thee,** said the prophet, 

*'Hard of heart and blind was I, 
Looking to the holy mountain 

For the gift of prophecy." 

8 
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LOOKING TO JESUS. 



LOOKING TO JESUS. 

Look unto JesuB, and you will see the everlasting 
Son of the everlasting Father; "the brightness of his 
Father's glory, and the express image of his person/' 
divesting himself of his equality with God, and appear- 
ing upon earth in the likeness of men. 

Look unto him, and yon will behold him exposed to 
all the infirmities which befall the meanest and most 
despised among the sons of men : submitting to poverty, 
want, and weakness; to contempt and derision; to op- 
pression and persecution ; from the moment of his birth 
in a stable to that when he expired upon the cross. 

Look unto him, at that season in particular which 
preceded and terminated in his death, and you will see 
almost all the miseries which human nature can feel, 
heaped together upon his head; for *< never was sorrow 
like to that sorrow wherewith the Lord afflicted him in 
the day of his fierce anger;" whether in the exquisite 
pains and tortures which were inflicted upon his body, 
or in the unknown fears and anguish, which agitated 
and depressed his soul. 

Look unto him ; and amidst these unexampled suf- 
ferings, you will nevertheless behold him "enduring the 
cross, despising the shame :" amidst the exceeding great 
sorrow which weighed down his soul, yielding himself 
with devout resignation to his Father's will: amidst 
the agony of his torments, and under the most painful 
sense of his forsaken condition, still "holding fast by 
*God," and "commending his Spirit" to his almighty 
protection : and amidst the storm of malice which was 
showered upon him, still pleading the cause and im- 
ploring the forgiveness of his murderers. 

Look unto him ; and at the same time call to mind, 
that the motive of this amazing humiliation was love, 
free love for us; that the cause for which he suffered, 
was not in himself, but in us; that to save us from the 
terrible wages of sin ; to reinstate us in the favor of 
God ; to deliver us from the wrath to come, and to pur- 
chase eternal redemption for us, and as the. consequence 
of redemption from sin, eternal happiness in heaven — 
such were the reasons, for which our blessed Lord sub- 
mitted to his great and unexampled sufferings. "He, 
who knew no sin, was made sin for us;" he humbled 
himself, to suffer that punishment which nothing but 
sin could deserve, that " we might be made the righ- 
teousness of God in him." When we were exposed 
to eternal misery, he shed his precious blood as the price 
of our redemption, and became the atonement and 
"propitiation for our sins, and not for ours only, but 
for the sins of the whole world." When we lay under 
the sentence of everlasting death, he placed himself as 
it were in our stead, and " tasted death for every man," 
that we might have life through hb blood. When we 
were aliens and enemies to God, he made reconciliation 
for us, and established A new covenant between God 
and us; by which God hath graciously promised for 
the sake of the meritorious sacrifice of his Son, to for- 
give the sins of all those who repent and believe the 
Gospel, and to make them partakers of everiasting life 
and inheritors of his glory, 
8 



Thus looking unto Jesus, who "endured the cross, 
despising the shame;" and thus regarding him as "the 
author and finisher of our faith," as justifying those 
who believe in him now, and as promising to glorify 
them hereafter ; what more animating motive can we 
require to "lay aside every weight and the sin which 
doth so easily beset us, and to run with patience the 
race which is set before us?" 

And first vrith respect to our sins, however closely 
they may beset us; however dear they may be to us; 
though they may be incorporated, as it were, into our 
substance, and made a part of ourselves, beloved and 
cherished as "a right hand or a right eye;" the pros- 
pect of our blessed Savior, bleeding upon the cross, 
and the reflection upon the cause for which he bledy 
should make us lothe and detest them. If we have 
any sympathy with him in his sufferings, if we feel any 
share, however small,^ the affliction which he endured, 
and of the contempt and malice which assailed him ; 
that feeling must undoubtedly be mingled with indig- 
nation toward his persecutors. Do we then feel dis- 
pleasure and abhorrence toward those instruments, by 
which our blessed Lord was exposed to such misery 
and torment? Do we abhor Judas, who betrayed him; 
the Jewish priests, who accused ; Pilate, who condemn- 
ed ; the multitude, who mocked and reviled him ? Do 
we detest their deeds, and execrate their memories? 
And shall we not at the same time detest and execrate 
our own sins, which were the real primary cause of that 
torture and disgrace ? He was delivered for our offenses : 
he that knew no sin was made sin for us: our iniqui- 
ties betrayed, accused, and condemned him : our iniqui- 
ties raised those hands, that smote him ; hardened those 
hearts, that scorned him ; and sharpened those tongues, 
that reviled him, and that spear, by which he was 
pierced. "He was wounded for our transgressions, 
and bruised for our iniquities." And can we do other- 
wise than detest our transgressions? Can we do oth- 
erwise than abhor our iniquities? Shall we not turn 
again, and repent, and be converted ? 

Or if indignation against the causes of our Savior's 
sufferings will not work upon us to the hatred and for- 
saking of sin; can we behold the spectacle of Christ 
hanging upon the cross, and reflect that it was out of 
pure love to us, that he so suffered, and not feel our 
hearts warmed with sentiments of gratitude and love? 
But to persevere in sin and disobedience is to slight 
and despise and reject our blessed Lord, who suffered 
and died that he might destroy sin. And can we be 
content to disregard the love, and to slight the kindness 
of Christ? Can we be content to despise and reject 
him who laid down his life, and suffered the greatest 
misery for our sakes? Can we, after having been thus 
kindly and affectionately treated by him, make him a 
return by "crucifying to ourselves the Son of God 
afresh, and putting him to an open shame ?" which we 
always do, when we who call ourselves Christians 
bring by our wickedness discredit upon the religion 
which we profess. Can we without horror "tread 
under foot the Son of God, and count the blood of the 
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covenant an unholy thing 1" which we do, when we 
habitually refuse to renew our covenant with God, and 
to partake in the blood of Christ, administered at the 
holy communion 1 Nay, rather, shall we not take that, 
and every other method, of "letting our light shine be- 
fore men"^-of showing our obedience, and therein our 
affection and gratitude for him, who for our sakea ''be- 
came obedient unto death, even the death of the 
cross** — who for our sakes " endured the cross, despi- 
sing the shame ?" 

Or if such considerations as these will not melt us 
into sorrow for our sins, and induce us to repent and 
forsake them ; surely when we look unto Jesus Christ, 
that Lamb of God, offering himself to the Father with- 
out spot for our redemption, we rhust tremble to think 
upon the heinousness of our guilt ; and upon the anger 
and impartial justice of God manifested in the cruci- 
fixion — anger so severe, and justice so inflexible and 
impartial, that the death of the Son of God alone was 
sufficient to appease and propitiate them. If the dread 
of earthly laws prevent us from doing evil to men — if 
the execution of those laws, in the death of an ordin- 
ary criminal, strike us with fear and reverence — if the 
very pomp and ceremony which precede or accom- 
pany such an execution cannot be beheld even by the 
innocent without certain awful and gloomy sensations, 
what should be our horror and dismay at this unparal- 
leled monument of divine vengeance? with what alarm- 
ing feelings and forebodings should not the sinner con- 
template this singular instance of God's justice and 
abomination of sin ? At the sacrifice of this victim, this 
spotless oflering for our sins, nature itself was agitated 
and disturbed. There was darkness over the whole land. 
The sun was darkened ; and the vail of the temple was 
lent in twain; and the earth did quake; and the rocks 
rent; and the graves were opened; and many bodies 
which slept arose. And can wc think upon these stupen- 
dous miracles without thinking upon the power which 
produced them, and upon the justice wiiich rendered 
necessary the sacrifice and death of him in evidence of 
whom they were produced? Whilst all nature is in 
confusion, and 'Uhe very foundations of the earth are 
out of course," shall man alone be an unconcerned 
spectator of the scene, thoughtless and careless whether 
ho arouse that justice and power against himself? 
Whilst the very bodies of the saints are called from 
their houses of corruption to testify to the Lord of life, 
shall the soul of the sinner alone pass by the way, or 
carelessly look on, as if it were nothing to him ? These 
inanimate objects indeed have neither speech nor lan- 
guage for the fleshly ear; but to the ear of faith, the 
darkened sun and the quaking earth, the rending rocks 
and the opening graves, announce the wages of sin ; 
yea, the very blood of Christ, like "the blood of Abel, 
crieth" aloud " from the ground," and bids the listen- 
ing sinner, as Christ himself bade the daughters of Je- 
rusalem, "weep not for me, but weep for yourselves 
and for your children ;" for " behold, the days are com- 
ing in which they shall hide themselves in the dens and 
in the rocks of the mountains; and shall say to the 



mountains and rocks, Fall on us, and hide us from the 
face of Him that sitteth on the throne, and from the 
wrath of the Lamb : for the great day of bia wrath is 
come, and who shall be able to stand?" 

Such motives for forsaking our sins arise from the 
spectacle of Christ crucified : and to those who do for- 
sake them, his blood through faith in his blood will be 
efiiectual for their propitiation. "He gave himself a 
ransom for all," as St. Paul saith. Then, again, as St. 
Peter tells us, " he suffered for us, leaving us an exam- 
ple that we should follow his steps." And to this also 
the apostle directs our thoughts in the text, where he 
admonishes us to "run with patience the race that is 
set before us, looking unto Jesus the author and finish- 
er of our faith ;" and to the same effect in the follow- 
ing verse, "consider him that endured such contradic- 
tion of sinners against himself, lest ye be wearied and 
&int in your minds." 

Let us then, secondly, look unto him as the perfect 
model for our lives. For, indeed, as the Church under 
the law needed not, so neither doth the Church under 
the Gospel need, any other precept than that which 
was given to Moses for the offering of the tabernacle ; 
" look that thou do afler the pattern, which was showed 
thee in the mount;" such a pattern was showed to the 
Jews in Mount Sinai, where Moses was instructed in 
the rites of the old covenant; and such an one is 
showed to us Christians, in Mount Calvary, where 
Christ set his seal to the new. 

Were all human wisdom and philosophy lost, what- 
ever is really valuable in them might be found there : 
were every teacher of virtue silent, even Moses himself 
as well as others, Christ alone would suffice to teach 
every virtue requisite for man. He teaches them to us 
not only by his precepts, but knowing that instruction 
is conveyed in a more lively and impressive manner by 
the eye than by the ear, he teaches us also by his ex- 
ample: and more especially in this spectacle, which 
we are now contemplating upon the cross, we may be- 
hold every virtue embodied as it were in his person, and 
visibly exhibited before us. 

Look unto him ; and there you will behold Faith, 
still clinging to God, notwithstanding his apparent de- 
sertion, and addressing him by an appellation neverthe- 
less denoting confidence, " My God, my God." You 
will behold Patience, "enduring the cross;" Humility, 
"despising the shame;" And Perseverance, not only 
beginning, but "finishing our faith," the work of our 
salvation. Above all you will behold unexampled 
Love, the main spring and principle, the crown and 
consummation of all. " Behold what manner of love 
he hath here bestowed on us !" " Greater love than 
this hath no man," that a man lay down his life in any 
way : equal love hath no man to this, that a man lay 
down his life in the midst of such torment and dis- 
grace: "Greater love hath no man than this, that a 
man lay down his life for his friends :" equal love hath 
no man, that a man lay down his life for his enemies: 
look unto it and consider it; examine it in all its parts; 
survey it in all its bearings; measure it in its "breadth 
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and length and depth and height;" that to je may be 
able to "comprehend" it as far as is possible, and "to 
know the love of Christ, which passeth knowledge." 

But wherefore, and to what purpose are our eyes di- 
rected to this pattern of excellence, if it be not that we 
may adopt it for our imitation 1 that we may be taught 
by it, not to be^" wearied and faint in our minds;" but 
that we may " run the race that is set before us," sup- 
ported by those virtues which distinguished our Savior's 
passion — by faith, who " knoweth whom she hath be- 
lieved, and is persuaded that he is able to keep that 
which she hath committed unto him against that day " — 
by patience, who "counts it all joy to fall into divers 
temptations," and " reckons that the sufTerings of this 
world are not worthy to be compared with the glory 
that shall be revealed in us" — by humility, that"do- 
eth nothing through strife or vain-glory, but in lowli- 
ness of mind esteemeth others better than herself" — by 
perseverance, that is, "not weary in well-doing ;" and 
above all by love, unbounded, unfailing, universal 
love — love for "God who was in Christ reconciling 
the world unto himself;" and love for our brethren, 
yea for the whole race of mankind — pai takers with us 
of one sinful nature, and inheritors of the same re- 
demption. 

Thus " laying aside every weight and the sin which 
doth so easily beset us," and thus "running the race 
which is set before us, with faith," with patience, with 
humility, with persevelrance, and with love, let us 
"press toward the mark for the prize of the high calling 
of God in Christ Jesus." For the cross of Christ is 
not that which terminates the prospect — the pains that 
he endured, the shame that he despised, are not the 
whole of the sight, which is presented to our eyes. Let 
us look unto him once more ; and our eyes will be cap- 
tivated with a very different object, while beyond the 
cross they catch a glimpse of that state of exaltation 
where " he now sitteth at the right hand of the throne 
of God." His heaviness is now turned into joy — his 
pain into rest — his shame into glory. He, to whom 
the multitude preferred a thief and murderer, is now 
" raised far above all principality, and power, and might, 
and dominion, and every name that is named, not only 
in this world, but also in that;which is to come." He, 
for whom Pilate could discover no fitter appellation 
than ** behold the man !" is now worshiped by the spir- 
its of just men made perfect as their Lord and their 
God. He, whose superscription the Jewish priests con- 
demned, and denied his right to the title of " King of 
the Jews," hath now " upon his vesture and upon his 
thigh a name written, King of kings, and Lord of 
lords." He, who was "despised and rejected of men," 
and became "obedient to the death of the cross," is 
now exalted to the " right hand of power," and sitteth 
upon the throne of God. 

There he sitteth ; and as from the cross of his shame 
ao also from ** the throne of his glory" he calleth us to 
look unt^i him. On the former he appears as " the 
author," on the latter as "the finisher" of our faith: 
on the former he sets us an example that we should 
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" follow his steps ;" and from the latter he represent! 
himself as " the exceeding great reward " of those who 
shall follow him; whilst to him that overcometh he 
will give a crown of life, that he will receive him into 
the fullness of his joy, and that he will grant him to 
sit with him in his throne, even as he also overcame, 
and is made partaker of the throne of his Father. 

And what more can we need to make us persevere 
in the course of Christian holiness? Are we sensi- 
ble to the feelings of gratitude? Behold the love of 
Christ in laying down his life for our sakes! Are we 
indignant at the sight of sufiering innocence? He 
died for our sins. Are we capable of fear? "Know- 
ing the terrors of the Lord," and the punishment he 
denounces against the wicked, "we persuade men." 
Are we alive to a noble emulation? The example of 
Christ is before us, which we cannot rear.h indeed, but 
to which we may continually draw nearer. Are we to 
be animated by hope? "Eye hath not seen, nor ear 
heard, neither hath it entered into the heart of man 
to conceive the things which God hath prepared for 
them that love him." 

May it please our almighty and most merciful Fath- 
er, who supplies us with such powerful motives for ex- 
ertion, to give us grace to act as they impell us ! May 
it please him to give such efficacy to these our con- 
templations on the death of Christ, that we may be in- 
spired with godly fortitude to renounce our sins and to 
follow his holy steps! that when it shall be his good 
will to remove us hence, we may depart in peace ; and 
that "when Christ who is our life shall appear, then 
we may also appear with him in glory!" — Bishop 
Mani, 



MENAGERIE OF THE SOUL. 
What ! will you say, have I beasts within me ? Yes, 
YOU have beasts, and a vast number of them. What is 
deceit, when it lies hid in a cunning mind ? Is it not 
a fox? Is not the man who is furiously bent upon cal- 
umny a scorpion? Is not the person who is eagerly 
set on resentment and revenge a most venemous viper? 
What do you think of a venemous man, is he not a 
ravenous wolf? Nay, there is no wild beast but is 
found within us. And do you consider yourself as 
lord and prince of the wild beasts — ^you who command 
those that are without, though you never think of sub- 
duing or setting bounds to those that are withia you ? 
What advantage have you by your reason, which ena^ 
bles you to overcome lions, if, aAer, you yourselves are 
overcome by anger? To what purpose do 'you rule 
over the birds, and catch them with gins, if you your- 
selves, with the inconstancy of a bird, are hurried hither 
and thither, and, sometimes flying high, are ensnared 
by pride, sometimes brought down, caught by pleasure ? 
But — as it is shameful for him who rules over nations 
to be a slave at home — will it not be, in like manner, 
disgraceful for you, who exercise dominion over the 
beasts that are without you, to be subject to many that 
roar in your distempered mind? — Leighlon, 
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BIGELOW AND STRANGE. 
Mt DsAft AuouBTA, — Your kind and interesting 
favor of April ought to have been answered long ago; 
but to me, also, "the spirit of procrastination" is often 
present, and to this / add a spirit of irresolution to per- 
form what I most strongly purpose. Well would it be 
if this annoying influence extended only to my cor- 
respondence with friends on earth. Strange to tell, it 
often checks my fervor in devotion ; nay, even induces 
delay when the hour returns for sacred closet coomiu- 
nion with my heavenly Friend ! 

Unlike you, I am a Methodist, by education, and 
from choice, as well as from principle. Among my 
earliest recollections is the introduction of Methodism 
into my native place. The circumstances attending this 
event are more indelibly impressed upon my memory 
in consequence of the universal opposition and re- 
proach with which it was met It might then be truly 
said, " As for this sect, it is everywhere spoken against." 
Their preaching was attended with the power of God, 
and many a stricken sinner fled to the fountain of life, 
and was healed. My mother, though she had long been 
a sincere Christian, saw that they had blessings to which 
she was a stranger. She sought and found, among 
them, as she expressed it, *'the power of the Holy 
Ghost" To her understanding, the fact that many of 
them were poor, and that they were a persecuted peo- 
ple, by no means diminished the evidence that they 
were, in a pecuIiaiL sense, the people of God. She at- 
tached herself to them, regardless of honor or dishonor, 
and taught her children unflinchingly to follow her ex- 
ample. And the longer I enjoy the privileges of Meth- 
odism, the more — a great deal — are they endeared to 
me; and the more intimately I become acquainted with 
its doctrines and usages, the more excellent do they ap- 
pear. Truly do you remark, "There can be no higher 
order of Christian than a consistent, self-denying Meth- 
odist" O, that I were such an one ! 

I, too, have known comparatively little of religious 
joy ; and what wonder, since I am conscious that the 
world has had a large share in my regards! If "in 
simplicity and godly sincerity, not with fleshly wisdom, 
I had had my conversation in the world " — if " I had 
known none but Chi;ist and him crucified," I should 
doubtless have known, also, what is meant by "joy un- 
speakable and full of glory." Is it not reasonable that 
our heavenly Father should bestow his choicest gifts 
upon his most devoted children? — that he should com- 
mune most intimately with those who commune least 
with the world ? 

To rejoice, or to glory in tribulation, does not, I pre- 
sume, imply that chastisement is, in itself, joyous. 
*< Tribulation worketh patience, and patience experi- 
ence, and experience hope; and hope maketh not 
ashamed, because the love of God is shed abroad in 
the heart." See the good aflfected for us by tribula- 
tion ! " We reckon that the suflferings of this present 
time are not yrorthy to be compared with the glory that 
shall be revealed in us;" for " our light aflliction, which 



is for a moment, shall work out for us a &r more ex- 
ceeding and eternal weight of glory." Mark the great 
mercy of affliction ! By the blessing of the Holy Spirit 
it operates for us what could not in any other way be 
accomplished. So the most nauseous and painful rem- 
edies are necessary to remove deep-seated and inveterate 
diseases; and amputation, to remove fatal gangrenes. 

But did you ever think of the peculiar beauty of 
this sentiment of St Paul : " Most gladly will I there- 
fore glory in mine infirmities, that the power of Christ 
may rest upon mel" This seems to imply more than 
a Tnere restoration to a state of spiritual health. The 
former is as though a rich man had his limb broken, 
and simply restored again. True, he is restored to 
health, but is neither richer nor happier than he was 
before. The latter is as though a begg^ar suffered the 
same affliction at the king's gate, and by it was intro- 
duced to the king's sympathies and friendship, and upon 
his recovery made prime minister. O, the grace of our 
Lord Jesus Christ! What wonder that the apostle 
adds : " Therefore, I take pleasure in infirmities, in re- 
proaches, in necessities, in persecutions, in distresses, 
for Christ's sake; for when I am weak then am I 
strong. The more I sufler in the flesh, the more I 
enjoy of his fullness in the spirit" This is glorying 
in the true sense. O, that you and I may know, from 
heartfelt experience, what is this blissful union with 
the Savior — this holy devotion, so superior to all the 
circumstances of earth — this rejoicing to be dismissed 
from its highest honors and choicest pleasures, that we 
may have the honor that cometh from God, and the 
rapture of basking in his ineflable smile — that we may 
have the power to welcome whatever event may turn 
out to us, knowing that " all things shall work for our 
good," bringing us nearer and nearer to the great and 
glorious Centre. 

I never saw the illustrious Summerfield. He was a 
star of great beauty as well as brilliancy, and seemed 
to throw off his rays with such rapidity as to exhaust 
their ver/ source. But, no! it was not exhausted — 
Summerfield now adorns a higher sphere. Others may 
have lingered longer to gild the night, but none ever 
described a more shining course. 

Bigelow, of Ohio, was also consumed of his own 
ardors. He had none of Summerfleld's grace of man- 
ner; but he spake with "words that burned," and with 
a spirit that was resistless. What a mind was his! 
But, seldom was so precious a jewel deposited in so 
plain a casket My imagination compares him to St 
Paul. I know not what was the thorn in the flesh — 
some have suggested that it was his diminutive person- 
al appearance. If so, the apostle must have been a 
Bigelow; or rather, to preserve the proper order of the 
comparison, Bigelow was a Paul. I wish you could 
have seen aiil heard our "backwoods" orator. Accus- 
tomed as you are to elegance in the pulpit, you would 
have smiled to see it occupied by a man of low, irregu- 
lar figure — ^brown and sunburnt complexion — a mouth 
considerably toward one side of his face— of extremely 
rustic attire, and a manner as unpolished as his person. 
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But your dispofiUion to smile would soon have given 
place to veneFation for God's gified messenger; then, 
perchance, your tears would have coursed in rapid suc- 
cession at his pathetic appeals in behalf of the Man of 
sorrows — the sinner's Friend; then you would have 
been overwhelmed by the weight of argument brought 
to bear upon the truths of the Gospel; and, finally, 
you would have retired quite transformed in all the de- 
sires and purposes of your heart 

You will better appreciate the character of Bigelow, 
and his power in the pulpit, from the following facts. 
A very eminent member of the bar (an Episcopalian) 
once said, **I never hear Bigelow preach without going 
away resolved to be a better man." A Presbyterian 
minister, once the moderator of the General Assembly, 
remarked at his funeral, "It can be said of few men 
without profanity, but it may safely be averred of Big- 
elow, as of his Lord and Master, that *he went about 
doing good.' " When he felt that life was ebbing to 
its finish, though he feared not death, yet he longed to 
live that he might still proclaim the love of Christ to 
perishing sinners; but his work was accomplished, and 
he was taken to his reward. 

Every body in the west is familiar with the name of 
Strange — in all but spirit an exact contrast to Bigelow. 
He was tall, his person remarkably commanding, and 
his gestures graceful What gave him the appearance 
of great delicacy was that his complexion was exceed- 
ingly fiftir, and his hair blsck and glossy as the raven. 
His eye was dark and piercing, but expressed the seren- 
ity of the Christian. His voice, of which he seemed 
to have perfect control, was capable of every variety of 
inflexion, from the highest and shrillest tones to those 
of the softest and richest melody. His eloquenoe was 
oflen overwhelming, holding his audience at will, and 
even raising them en masse from their seats. When I 
saw him in the pulpit I was always reminded of an 
ethereal being. He, too, was called at midday, *' to rest 
from his labors." My heart is moved as I recall the 
solemn sermons and pious visits of these men of God. 
They were among the first heralds of the cross that I 
had the honor of entertaining at my dwelling after my 
settlement in the west In the family circle they were 
equally agreeable. Neither ever indulged in a spirit of 
levity, such as is sometimes found in ministers of the 
Gospel, greatly to the injury of their flocks. Once 
only in my acquaintance with Bigelow did I hear him 
make a remark which could have excited the least hu- 
mor. His host took the liberty pleasantly to mention 
to him his crooked face. He pmiled and observed, 
" Once when I was preaching a man in the assembly 
cried out, 'Bless God for what came out of one comer 
of that man's mouth!'" But even this was spoken 
with a gravity that showed the saint not to be off his 
graard. Strange's countenance was serious even to 
solemnity ; but his manner of speaking sometimes sa- 
vored of pleasantry. I recollect, at a camp meeting, 
he was called to instruct a man whose convictions of 
■in seemed insupportable. Strange beheld him a mo- 
ment, struggling as in the agonies of death, and then 
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said, with a voice and manner that spoke every thing 
the sinner needs to hear, ** Why, my friend, it takes us 
so long to get ready, that is all — the Lord is always 
ready." He used to advert to his want of early cul- 
ture in this way : '' I was brought up in the woods* 
among the bears, and am allied to them." But he 
keenly felt his deficiences in this respect; and on one 
occasion, riding with a friend, who, being fond of the 
classical use of language, mentioned the root of some 
word, S. checked him by saying, **Ah, brother, it is 
too cold to dig roots to-day." But I am unable to de- 
scribe these men as some gifted pen should have de- 
scribed them for the benefit of their successors. So I 
drop the theme. 

The drawling length of my epistle is a poor atone- 
ment for delsy ; but may I not hope to hear from you 
again through the Repository ? 

I have just received sad news. The Rev. Mr. 
Beecher — son of the venerable Dr. Beecher, the apostle 
of temperance in our country — a man eminently pious, 
eminently devoted to his work, and eminently useful, 
was settled in Chillicothe. Mr. B. had a fine garden, 
which was annoyed by birds. He went out in the 
morning with a double-barreled gun to destroy them— 
shot once and killed some birds, and, as was supposed, 
was attempting to blow into the gun, when the other 
barrel discharged its contents into his mouth. A mes- 
senger sent to summon him to breakfast, found only 
his lifeless body stretched in its own gore. But he was 
a holy man of God. Perhaps the very moment the 
summons came he was wishing to depart and be with 
Christ He is, in the language of the apostle, absent, 
from the body, and present with the Lord. When we 
die, my dear friend, should it be just as suddenly and 
unexpectedly, may our spirits, winged with love, soar 
to the everlasting Father, Son, and Spirit — Fountain 
of our being, our purity, and our bliss — through Jesus 
Christ our Lord ! 

Yours, &c, Gertrude. 



PURSUIT OF SALVATION. 

The pursuit of salvation is the only enterprise in 
which no one fails from weakness, none from an invin- 
cible ignorance of futurity, none from the sudden vicis- 
situdes of fortune, against which there exists no effec- 
tual security, none from those occasional eclipses of 
knowledge and fits of inadvertence to which the most 
acute and wakeful intellect is exposed. How suitable 
is it to the character of the Being who reveals himself 
; by the name of Love, to render the object which is 
alone worthy of being aspired to with ardor, the only 
one to which all may, without presumption, aspire; 
and while he conceals thrones and sceptres in the shad- 
ow of his hand, and bestows them where he pleases, 
with a mysterioufi and uncontrollable sovereignty, on 
opening the springs of eternal felicity, to proclaim to 
the utmost bounds of the earth. Let him that is aihirst 
come : and whomsoever will, let him partake of the war 
ter of Ufe freely ^—Robert Hall. 
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THE JUVENILE EXCURSION. 

Thx question U frequently aakedy whether, at any 
period of oar existence, we have experienced unal- 
loyed happiness? and the reply has almost univer- 
sally been, never. Yet I can recollect a period of my 
life when, for the term of ihret weeks, it seemed to me 
that my enjoyments and my satis&ctiona were un- 
bounded and complete. 

I was then betwixt eight and nine years of age. It 
was in the month of September, that delightful rural- 
ising season in New England, that our family had re- 
treated from the city to a farm about twenty miles in 
the interior. And this spot 1 recollected well, with 
all the fondness with which our early haunts have 
been impressed upon us. I could just remember that 
we had spent a season there once before, and had left 
the place when I was about five years of age. There 
were many caupes which rendered the present excur* 
fiion particularly grateful to my feelings and disposi- 
tion. In the first place, a visit was a great indulgence 
to me. I had been kept constantly at school, and the 
long hot summer had, in a measure, taken efiect upon 
my habitually low health. Add to this, a frightful 
epidemic had raged in town for the eight or ten weeks 
preceding; and it was by way of recruiting our health 
that the present viiit (including the whole of our 
white family) had been arranged. The young who 
are allowed to take an excursion every few weeks will 
not be able to appreciate the asest of my enjoyment. 
The rebound of the strong bow can only illustrate the 
bouyancy of my spirits. I can never forget my sense 
of delight in all the drcurostances, though I hardly 
expect to be able to communicate it in the relation. 
My juvenile reader will wonder how the common 
places of a rural sojourn could afford such impressions; 
and it was only, perhaps, because to me they were not 
common places that it was so. It is only to those who 
retain a taste for simplicity that my assiduous jottings 
down of these events, keeping them sufficiently simple, 
and just in the order in which they occurred, can be at 
all interesting. 

I remember all the preparations and ciicumstances 
of the journey. We were early astir on that eventful 
morning; even the mysterious getting up before day 
light was fully confirmed, was delightful. A pure, 
breezy, exhilerating morn it was. The house hummed 
like a bee-hive ; children, white and black, "chock full" 
of happiness sounded the note of preparation m every 
note of the gamut The putting on of some coarse 
ginghams and stout shoes to rusticate in was the next 
indication; and the breakfast, served at a side table, 
and discussed in haste, was **so good,^" though of just 
what we usually had cm any other morning. There 
was packing and assorting, and fetching of parcels 
and baskets and boxes, 6cc, &c., and all sorts of con- 
fusion. There was no soberness and no walking; 
every motion was a hop, skip, or a jump, with some- 
times a trip up, the admiration of all the rest. All was 
hilarity, expectation and impatience; and my mother. 
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after all her callings to order, was quite outdone; and 
finally, stamping a foot, she said, <' Now, children, if 
you don't behave, you shan't one of you go, afler all!'' 
This denouncement was followed by a general lull at 
the immenseness of the threat, and Ihat was succeeded 
by an obstreperous burst of laughter at the excellence 
of the joke, *< as if we were going to believe that" A 
portion of furniture was carried out for our use. Al- 
though there was a tenant in the house we resorted to, 
yet, in those da^s, plain people had nothing super* 
fluous, and very little that was supernumerary about 
them. I recollect how convenient every article looked 
when there, though never noticed at home ; and I ex- 
perienced that sort of sense of snugness that one feels 
in contemplating Robin Crusoe's house-keeping devices. 
(Maybe some of my delight originated in the develop- 
ment of observation and attention, and fitness, &c., dice. 
Yet, however that might be, I was myself not conscious 
of it at the time, nor of any abstract reasonings, as my 
reader may well suppose.) My mother had not been 
too provident, for the family at the farm had been 
accustomed to <*make out" vyith just what "would 
do;" and any thing, they thought, wojild do at a pinch. 
The evening we arrived there their candle on the sup* 
per table was placed in a long-necked bottle, by way 
of candlestick; and when their son, a lad of twelve 
years, first saw a snuffers belonging to my mother, he 
caught it ofi* the table, and said, ** Look here, dad, is a 
little gun." This poor boy had never visited a town 
in his life. This region was not intersected by any 
navigable water ; and in those days railroads were not, 
and few persons in that neighborhood had probably 
ever seen a boat of any description ; and these people 
knew slill less of books than they did of things. Of 
the diversities of character they were equally ignorant; 
yet they abided pertinaciously in their one view, reject- 
ing improvement, and narrowing all others to their 
own pattern standard of self. However, it suited the 
convenience of &rmer Ballow to be tolerably obliging 
at this time to my mother as their landlady, especially 
as she was careful not to make any extra requirements, 
and she also paid them well for whatever she received 
from them. 

But of our journey. The senior members of the 
family rode in a coach, or as it was there called, a 
*< coachee," or little coach. One of my brothers rode 
a pony, and another young brother rode an ojd farm- 
horse. He was " to ride and tye" with a black woman 
of the family, but stipulated with my mother to have 
" both ends of the road" in leaving town and in arriv- 
ing at the farm, or "else," he said, " he must walk all 
the way ;" to which our mother agreed. And what 
a profound secret this was amongst us all ! Brother 
S. to "ride and tye!" Besides all these, three of the 
young children, including myself, with two little blacks, 
wenf in the large road wagon which conveyed our fur- 
niture. We had also a yellow girl, fifteen years of age, 
for our attendant The " teamster," as the wagoner is 
there called, was a jocose sort of person, and humored 
all our little pretenses, without any very great 
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of truth or temper on hU own part We youngsters 
had our own ideas of dignity, and sat under closed cur- 
tains, conceiving we should be indelibly disgraced to 
be seen riding in **tbe cart;" so we had given our in- 
junctions to Dexter not to betray us. Every now and 
then some one on the road, which was an unfrequented 
one, would cry out, *< What have you there friend V* 
Dexter would answer in a loud, clear voice, *' Only a 
load of goods belonging to the widow H." At which, 
like the "Miss Hamborough," we would almost "split 
our sides with laughing;" and, though this was re- 
peated half a dozen times in course of the day, still 
it was a fresh joke every time, we being in excellent 
humor to receive it. Dexter had his part of it too— 
his back being toward us, he would each time give a 
knowing wink to the way-farer, and they would have 
their laugh too. This information we got from the in- 
telligent Lima, as she afterward related the progress 
of the day to our mother. 

This great journey of twenty miles took us from 
morning until late in the afternoon — so our pace may 
be judged of. The day was very warm for the season, 
and Dexter would often rest his " cattle" in a bit of 
woods, which we frequently arrived at on our seques- 
tered road. His team consisted of two steers and two 
colts, and I believe he was breaking both pair, for he 
observed that " the steers would not go at all, if the colts 
did*nt drag them on;" but "the colts," he said, "would 
carry us to Gil Kicker, if the steers did'nt keep them 
back." And then we all laughed again. 

We had, among other things, taken along a basket 
of eatables with us, and stopped only for dinner. 
I remember the dinner well — never was any thing 
so good — bacon and eggs fried, with some bread 
and cheese, and baked apples and milk, by way 
of dessert And then the circumstances so uncom- 
mon — we travelers, eating at a public house. In short, 
the craving appetite of change and novelty was grati- 
fied, and every thing was agreeable. The wit of Lima, 
if not Attic, was at least much better relished than if it 
had been. One instance I recollect in particular. 
There had been large store of provisions prepared for 
us and put into the wagon, but, children-like, we were 
not content until we had devoured the whole; and 
Lima, who presided over the basket, observed, as she 
took out the last biscuit, " Mistress told me to take good 
care of the basket, and I can't let any of you eat that." 
Was ever wit like Lima's wit, thought we — the inuendo 
so delicately expressed too. Just as the sun was drop- 
ping below the horizon we arrived at the farm-house. 
The farmer's children, tidy and clean in home-spun, 
and barefooted, were arrayed at the door to greet us ; 
their hair, I recollect, was braided into two or three 
cues each, which ungraceful fashion was then con- 
fined to those who adopted it for convenience only. 
These children stared at us, and said, " How d'ye," 
but looked shy. But no need of that — under present 
excitement our politeness hardly exceeded theirs. But 
a sudden damp was thrown over our joy ; for, on enter- 
ing, we observed that our mother was in tears. With 
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ready sympathy we claimed to know the cause, and 
she reminded us that when last here our dear father 
was of the company ; and she finished by saying, 
" But in this world we shall see him no more; yet we 
will none of us ever forget him." Our young hearts 
were sincere in the tears that we gave to this thought; 
but in a few moments, and with childish unconcern, 
we had returned to the joy of the things about us. 

We were now ushered into my mother's chief apart- 
ment. It was pretty large, and was to serve for eating 
room, bed-room, and parlor. I soon retired to rest, but 
could hardly get asleep for looking through the yet 
uncurtained window to see the distant hills, the mead- 
ows and the fields by moonlight; all remembered, with 
a sort of misty joy, as having been loved of yore, long, 
long ago. And then the anticipation for the morrow ; 
how early we would all get up, and how we would 
bound over the hills! After the fatigues of the day I 
slept soundly, whilst asleep, but yet remember to have 
started several times with a sort of dreamy perception 
of the element of happiness by which I was surrounded. 
By the rising of the September sun we had all taken 
our breakfast, and were away to the woods ; and who 
can tell the rapture of the stroll ! The day was our 
own; nothing was required of us ; no tasks, no school- 
going, no home duties, no restriction of any sort Li- 
ma was sent with us, and we were told that our dinner 
would be served at noon — an implied permission that 
we might wander until then. We were only told to 
keep our bonnets on, and not to go too far. The air 
was firesh and bracing, the sky was clear, and as the 
bright sun glinted on the spider lines, still covered with 
dew, across our path, every step was a delight The 
birds were twitt'ring their morning notes, expressive 
of innocence, of liveliness, and joy ; and now and 
then, from some distant brake, or from the top of some 
tall old tree, there would be sounded a solitary, long, 
wild utterance, which seemed to embody the ideal of 
wildness and seclusion, and long distance from town, 
which rendered it doubly delicious to me. This neigh- 
borhood was very thinly settled, which allowed of our 
extending our walks to long distances without being 
subject to observation or publicity ; and before our re- 
cess was out ^e had visited almost every hill, glade, 
nook and comer of its domain. Sometimes we would 
stroll amongst the rocks overgrown with vines and 
trees — a scene of broken and confused variety. Some- 
times we descended to a little gurgling river, whose 
pebbly bottom was seen through the clearness of the 
water, and following its meanderings, we would pluck 
the big " Indian pink," and other wild flowers on its 
borders. Sometimes we would climb the " ridge hill," 
and seek the deep, deep vale, or bottom ground, en- 
tirely covered with the plantain ; and the unshorn grove 
threw its shadows, either by reflection or refraction, in 
a sort of perpendicular way, at almost any height of 
sun. This seemed a' mysterious haunt I can now 
recall the undefined perception, as I saw the plantain 
leaves throwing their distinct and shuddering shadows 
upon the solemn spot Of course it was the breeze 
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that stirred them ; bat Lima had not left us without 
superstitious hints suited to every shadowy spot. The 
orchards on the place claimed our particular regards ; 
the trees being fancifully named for any peculiarity. 
There was "fair-face" and "sour mouth" — there was 
"blush cheek** and "gnorly head/' and "old Mrs. 
Sweeting," an especial favorite. Once we were allowed 
to visit the cider press, and witness the wealth of the 
year. Toward the latter part of our sojourn the ches- 
nut season came on, and we all vied with each other to 
see which should secure the greatest store of them ; 
we would watch under the trees, and scramble about 
whenever the wind, which was now occasionally pretty 
brisk, should dislodge the burrs ; and these we learned 
to handle like youthful Spartans, unknowing of their 
sting. The " shell bark," a rich species of walnut, and 
the "hog walnut," and the black butternut, were all 
found out by us and hoarded. It was not so much 
covetousness, as it was competition and cleverness, 
with a mixture of childish greediness, that instigated 
as. When our mother came to observe this, she said 
to us one evening, " You have had enough of this, you 
are getting too wild ; to-morrow you must not go out 
at all, but stay at home and I shall fit some work for 
you." This we felt would be right and proper, and 
we submitted with a pretty good grace. The next day 
we were surprised to see our mother take two or three 
of our dresses, which were very little worn, and de- 
liberately cut them up. Now, she had always incul- 
cated upon us never to be wasteful ; and as we looked 
with gaping wonder upon her "remorseless coolness" 
she thought us worthy of an explanation, and said, 
" In my haste I forgot to bring work along for you, but 
it is much better for me to sacrifice a few gowns than 
for you to lose your habits of the needle." She cut 
them into pretty small pieces, and sewing on two or 
three hours every day, we made a couple of cradle 
covers, which, before we left, our mother permitted us 
to present in our own names, one to the farmer's wife, 
and the other to the wife of a neighbor; and the whole 
performance, we being the actors, was instructive to us. 
It helped to form our habits with the needle ; a matter of 
no small consequence to girls who may be thrown upon 
their own resources in after life. And who may not? 

One little drawback I remember, though it had no 
necessary connection with the case. Whilst we sat at 
work one day I recollect the comments of the farmer's 
wife and an acquaintance of hers upon our respective 
merits as needle-women; and how fast our needles 
did ply as they talked in an under tone about us. But 
presently the stranger called me to her, and said, " I 
allow that this thimble is silver." I don't know what 
possessed me, but I instantly replied, taking up the 
drawling tone of the speaker, " I allow it is," and all 
the rest of the children laughed. Upon which my 
mother fetched me a smart box on the ear, and taking 
me by the hand she led me determinately into a little 
pantry, and shutting the door, she " palled the bobbin." 
So I was a prisoner in " short order." 

{To be concluded,) 
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A child quarrels with her younger brother at play. 
The mother interposes to quiet the contention, and 
then leaves them with a sorrowful countenance, which 
tells them that she is dipleased, but without any direct 
reproof. The day passes away ; the child forgets the 
occurrence, and supposes the parent has forgotten it 

When evening approaches, and the calm and still 
hour which precedes the time of rest has arrived, and 
all the excitements of the day are allayed, and the 
mother, alone with her child, is about to leave it for 
the night, — she says in a serious, but kind and gentle 
tone, "My child, do you remember that you were 
angry with your little brother to-day, and that yoa 
struck himi" The sin thus called to the recollection, 
will come up distinctly to view, and the fact that the 
mother remembered it so many hours, invests the 
transaction with an importance in the mind of the 
child, which no language could attach to it The 
time and the circumstances too, in which it is recalled, 
open the whole heart to the impression which the 
parent desires to make. " God saw you do this, my 
child," continues the mother, in a kind but serious 
tone, "and he is much displeased with you. How 
can you go to sleep to-night, without asking him to 
forgive youl" 

There are few young children who will not be 
affected by such an appeal as this, — who will not feel 
sincerely sorry for the wrong — be ready to ask God's 
forgiveness, and to resolve to do so no more. If it 
appears that these feelings exist, let the mother express 
them, in a short and very simple address to God, She 
may then close the interview by saying, "Now my 
child, God has heard our prayer. He knows whether 
you have fell what I have been saying. If you have, 
he has forgiven you, and he will love you, and take 
care of you to-night, just as if you had not done wrong." 
A watchful parent will soon find, after such a lesson as 
this, an opportunity to convince the child, that to make 
good resolutions is not an infallible preservative from 
sin. Another and another transgression will soon 
occur, and the pupil may be taught, by pointing to its 
own experience, that its own daily sins call for daily 
penitence and prayer. — Abbott, 

-^"*»e#e*«*— 

BEAUTY. 
Let me see a female possessing the beauty of a 
meek and modest deportment— of an eye that bespeaks 
intelligence and purity within — of the lips that speak 
no guile ; let me see in her a kind, benevolent disposi- 
tion, a heart that can sympathize with distress; and I 
will never ask for the beauty that dwells in ruby lips, 
or the flowing tresses, or snowy hands, or the forty 
other et ceteras upon which our poets have harped for 
so many ages. Those fade when touched by the hand 
of time, but these ever enduring qualities of the heart 
will outlive the reign of those, and grow brighter 
and brighter, and fresher and fresher, as the ages of 

eternity roll away. 
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Original. 
THE POET'S DEATH. 

BT TBONA8 L. HARRIS. 

Reclihivo on the flower^nameled floor 
Of nature's gorgeous fane, a poet lay 
Alone with God and Death! 

The Occident, 
Mantled with clouds of all most lovely hues, 
Purple, and amethyst, and wavy gold, 
Reflected to his gaze the splendor caught 
From many a "heavenly vision;" and he gazed 
Upon its beauty, till the burning stars 
Shone through its parting folds, and seemed to him 
Bright heralds, winging to assign his soul 
Its place among the eternal ! 

Solemn thoughts 
Of life, and death, and immortality. 
Floated, enrobed in majesty sublime, 
Through the deep springs of being; not in fear 
Did he await his change, but with a trust 
Firm and unwavering, e'en as one of old. 
Who walked with God, and waa no more on earth ; 
For he had kept the ** whiteness of his soul," 
And moved through time as stars revolve through 

heaven, 
And strove with noble deeds and thrilling strains 
To teach and guide the living soul of man 
In heaven*s eternal order, truth, and love ! 

Yet grief and loneliness had been his lot, 
Each blossomed hope was blighted in its bloom. 
And he had pined beneath the load of life, 
And panted for the unattained, and longed 
To lay aside his frail and earthly garb, 
For a bright, stany crown, ^nd snowy robes 
Of pure, unfiading beauty. 

^id the leaves, 
The spirits of the evening wind awake 
Their sweetly mournful strain, and thus, to him. 
Each low and plaintive whisper seemed to say — 

Thy life ia swiftly waning, 

O lonely, lonely heart ! 
And not with mournful plaining 

Shouldst thou from time depart 
Thy beauty gave no gladness. 

In vain thy love gushed forth — 
Thy lot hath all been sadness, 

Alone in this cold earth. 

The streamlet gladly springeth 

To the bosom of the main — 
The freed bird sweetly singeth 

At the breaking of its chain ; 
And now thy earthly mission 

Is well and nobly done, 
While in the realms elysian 

Bright dawns thy being's son. 
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While dawns the heavenly splendor. 
While earthly scenes grow dim. 

In breathings sweet and tender 
Pour forth thy dying hymn. 

Till ito glad echo blendeth 
With the eternal song, 

As thy free soul asoendeth 
* To join the angel throng! 

The trembling of the weak and fragile form, 
And the wild lightning of the azure eye, 
Bore token that the mighty spell of song 
Was laid upon his soul. 

The myriad tones 
Which thrill the earth, and air, and ocean main. 
And e'en the spirit of the mighty, all 
Transfigured, rose before him, and his voice 
Swell'd out in mystic intonations, till 
The olden mountains answered, and the air 
Was laden with its melody; and this 
Was that high priest of nature's dying hymn- 
Awake, my lyre ! give forth thy tones in cadence wildly 

sweet — 
Once only o'er thy quivering strings may these wan 

fingers sweep. 
Pour forth thy strains exultingly, O glad, yet trembling 

heart! 
Ascending with thy melody shalt thou from time de- 
part; 
'Mid heavenly splendors will thy wing, thy stany wing, 

be furled — 
An angel in the fadeless spring of the immortal world I 

O, glorious is the arch of heaven where myriad systems 

roU; 
But brighter fiur the radiance given to light the poet's 

soul. 
Through all time's dim and waning night thy love hath 

round me shone. 
And gladdened by its holy light, one prayer ha& been 

my song; 
And if the worid my melody hath heard in glad amaze. 
To thee, O Father ! unto thee, the glory and the praise f 
Thou hast the mighty Minstrel been ! — ^my heart the 

sounding Ijrre, 
Which, when thy fingers swept its strings, gave forth 

its tones of fire! 

I bless thee for the glory thou hast round my being 
shed; 

For thou hast made each path to glow with blossoms 
at my tread, 

And thou hast giv'n each faithful fnend an emblem meet 
of thee. 

Whose love may never know an end save with eter- 
nity! 

I bless thy name, that not in vain each trembling strain 

hath nmg. 
Bat thrilled through that majestic fane, the living soul 

of man! 
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And cheered the lone and desolate, bow'd beneath the 

weight of woe, 
With tidings of a happier dime, where living waters 

flow. 
And bid them breast, with tireless wing, the storm of 

grief and wrong, 
And in the spirit's nobleness be earnest and be strong, 
And whispered to the mourning ones, with hearts by 

anguish riven. 
The loved, departed, wait for thee in their bright homes 

in heaven. 

And now I bless thee, O my God! with my expiring 

breath. 
That thou hast taken from my soul the bittemees of 

death. 
And lit with thy dear smile of love the pathway of the 

tomb» 
And drawn aside the vails which hide the upper Eden's 

bloom. 
And sent the white-robed seraphim, to take me by the 

hand. 
And gently lead me to my home in that most lovely 

land. 
Lo! the eternal day-spring dawns— angelic anthems 

swell — 
Now welcome heaven— «nd, mournful earth, farewell^ 

a last frurewell ! 

With the last dying cadence of his strain. 
The poet's soul ascended to the clime 
Of never-ending melody. 

No more 
Will sorrow's tones inspire each thrilling lay ; 
For now all tears are from his stany eyes 
Wiped by the great Deliverer! gloom, and fear, 
And sorrow, all have fled — ^no shroud-like cloud 
Barkens the heaven of his raptured breast. 
The deariy-bved, lamented ones of earth. 
Attired in immortality, again 
Are folded to his bosom, in the cool 
And fadeless groves of living asphodel; 
Where living waters glide in peaceful flow. 
Their many mansions gracefully arise. 
And now the glory of the Oodhead bathes 
His soul in light, and loveliness, and love. 
And he hath joined the choir of seraphim. 
And chants the lays which they alone may sing. 
Who sweep their lyres before the great white throne! 



THE BIBLE. 
Hxns is the spring where waters flow, 

To quench our heat of sin ; 
Here is the tree where truth doth grow, 

To lead our lives therein. 
Here is the Judge that stints the strife, 

Where men's devices fail ; 
Here is the bread that feeds the life, 

That death cannot assaiL 



TRUE PIETY. 
A PIOUS man, a devotee. 

His evening prayers had said; 
His Bible lay upon his knee. 
And in it he had read, 
<* Christ had no place wherein to lay his head." 
<* O, Jesus ! had I lived," he cried, 

<^But in that barbarous age, 
I would have wandered at thy side. 
Thy sorrows to assuage. 
And in the work of love and truth engage. 

<*My house, it should have been thy home; 

My money have been thine ; 
When thou abroad wast forced to roam, 

I would have spent my time 
In aidmg thee ; thy work should have been mine." 
A low fiunt rap upon the door. 

Disturbed his train of thought; 
There stood a man, whose garments poor 

In many a patch were vnrought; 
And for a piece of bread he humbly sought. 



<<Get thee to work," the saint now cried, 

<' And earn enough to eat" 
"I'm sick and faint," the man replied, 

*< And bleeding are my feet; 
My fire has been the sun, my bed the street." 
<* Away, thou wretch, nor longer dare 

Approach a man like me ; 
Thy very words pollute the air. 

Thy face ne'er let me see; 
« Thanks, Father, I am holier than he." 

The devotee then closed the door — 

He sought his downy bed — 
A dream crept over him once more. 

And Jesus came, and said, 
** What gavest thou to him who asked for bread? 
« Empty thou tum*dst him from the spot; 

Thy works do not agree. 
For as to him thou didst it not. 

Thou didst it not to me, 
O, strive, henceforth a better man to be." 

Before his Savior's piercing eye, 

He gladly would have fled ; 
But whither from him could he fly? 

He lay upon his bed 
So selfcondemned, he dare not raise his head* 
And with the morning's breaking light 

He rose an humbled man. 
And in the path of new-found right. 

His works of love began; 
To feed the poor, to tend the sick he ran. 

How many are there who would give 

Their life to please the Lord, 
Who daily 'mid the sufiering live, 
Nor think they can affi>rd 
A piece of bread, a gannent, a kind word! 
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Tbavxls xm Eotpt, Arabia Pbtrjba, and ths Holy 
Land. By the Rev. Stephen OUn, D. D., President qf the 
Wetleyan University. With twelve illustrations on steel. 
Jn two volumes. New York: Harper ^ Brothers. 1843. — 
Thl« book blends, in a high degree, all the characteristics of 
excellence which can attach lo a mere human composition. It 
conducts the reader over those portions of the globe which are 
hallowed by the most solemn associations of religion; and it 
does this in a style so appropriate, and by sketches so felicitous, 
that unless he be free from all the appetencies of taste, he will 
read on and on until he finishes the record. It is certainly the 
best furnished book of Oriental travels extant, if we except 
Robinson's, with which it will compare to good advantage, not- 
withstanding the author's valetudinarian habit while upon his 
journey. Having spoken of the author's health, we will add a 
word more concerning him. Dr. Olin is a Methodist preacher, 
and seems to carry with him the spirit of the holy ministry and 
of the blessed itinercmcy. This is his highest praise. All we 
shall say of his respectability and honors is trifling in compari- 
son with this. But the Church has not seen fit to permit him to 
occupy the highest and most honorable sphere of toil, namely, 
a circuit) or a missionary field. She has plucked him from this 
highest eminence, and depressed him to the sphere of the presi- 
dency of a university. FirM she placed him at the head of Ran- 
dolph Macon, in Virginia. This station he was compelled to 
resign for the want of health. After some years he became 
president of the Wesleyan University at Middletown, which is 
his present field of toil. He has had the grace to submit to his 
allotments, and execute the wishes of the Church in these sub- 
ordinate appointments. We have been told, as to his history, 
that he is a graduate of the Vermont University, at Burlington— 
a place corner-wise in location, and almost out of the country ; 
yet one that has at times contained talent enough in its profes- 
fora to render it central in the regards of all Americans. 

The first we knew of Dr. Olin as a writer was from reading 
the entertaining "inaugural," which he delivered, if we re- 
coUectf at his induction to the presidency of Randolph Macon. 
Since then we have read every paragraph that has fallen in our 
way from his pen, and with a deepening interest all the way 
along. But he is still living, and we will say no more in this 
style. 

This tour in Europe, Africa and Asia, was undertaken for his 
health, soon after his resigning the presidency of Randolph 
jVlacon. Diseased as he was we expected no notes of his travels, 
except in brief paragraphs which might reach his brethren in 
private letters, if he should live long enough to write a few, 
which we deemed doubtful. We thought it an instance of in- 
trepid enterprise that he should go abroad, to say nothing of 
manual effort to climb high mountains, slide down precipices, 
crawl through apertures some rods long, which would just ad- 
mit his body, and, in a word, do and suffer all that the heartiest 
and stoutest yeoman could have done and endured in the way 
of bodily exertion and exposure; and, as the fruit of toils to 
which his physical energies were so very inadequate, two 
large octavo volumes, filled with the most judicious notes of 
travel ever delivered from the press. We do not hesitate to 
affirm that, all the circumstances considered, the production 
of these volumes is unprecedented. They are not only an evi- 
dence of singular learning and genius, but a monument of such 
persevering enterprise as we have no instance of within our 
recollection. 

Having rambled on in this style of remark, prompted by feel- 
ing, but led also by a just appreciation of facts, we cannot speak 
at length as we would concerning the character of the book. 
We will observe, however, that it is biblicalt and will deeply 
interest, and greatly profit the student of God's book. We may 
speak of it again ; but have only space remaining to add a short 
extract, which, with other specimens, will show our readers 
who are about to purchase it (as we trust all will) what they 
may expect. We will select a passage which, from its sacred 
associations will, we are sure, affect the pious heart:— 

**Iii my return to the city I stopped in the garden of Oethse- 
It occupies a ieyei space l>etween the brook Cedron 
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and the foot of the Mount of Olives. It is about fifty paces 
square, and is inclosed by a wall of no great height, formed of 
rotigh, loose stones. Eight very ancient olive trees now occupy 
this incloeure, some of which are of very large size, and all ex- 
hibit symptoms of decay that denote their great age. This gar 
den belongs to one of the monastic estabUshments, and con 
siderable care is taken to preserve the trees from destruction. 
Several young trees liave been planted to supply the place of 
those which liave disappeared. 

" There can be no reasonable doubt, I think, that this is the 
real garden of Oelhsemane. It was probably once more exten- 
sive than at present, but it must have occupied this situation. 
The nature of the ground sufficiently determines the route 
which must always have been pursued in passing from the 
Temple to the Mount of Olives. The path now used has every 
appearance of great antiquity, and this is the only place where 
the descent to the channel of Cedron could be effected with 
any tolerable convenience. No one who examines the situation 
of the Temple, and the nature of the ground between this part 
of the city and the Mount of Olives, can hesitate to believe 
that the grand approach to the sacred edifice, and the great 
thoroughfare flrom the whole region around Olivet, and farther 
east, must have passed along the road now in use, and through 
the gate on or near the spot now occupied by that of St. Ste- 
phen. The garden was on this route, beyond Cedron, and ad- 
joining the Mount of Olives. 'Christ went forth with his 
disciples over Cedron, where there was a garden.' After the 
institution of the eucharist, he went into the Mount of Olives, 
and there 'to a place called Gethsemane,' where he was 
arrested by the Jewish police. Gethsemane, like Olivet itself^ 
is a sacred locality, which is well established upon evidence 
independent of monastic traditions. The ignorant monks fully 
believe that the old olive trees are a part of those which gave 
shelter to Christ and his followers. They are certainly of great 
antiquity, and they exhibit a remarkable instance of the tena- 
city of life which this tree possesses, perhaps beyond any 
other. The trunks of a number of them have decayed to the 
extent of several feet above the root, with which the branches 
are connected only by some thin, dry splinters, coated on the 
outer surface with the bark. Higher up the trunks become 
solid, and the branches appear healthful and vigorous. The 
trees are guarded with religious respect, and strangers with 
difficulty obtain permission to cut off even a dry limb for a me- 
morial of their visit to this deeply interesting place. 

" It was in this garden that * Jesus entered, and his disciples; 
and Judas also, which betrayed him, knew the place, for Jestis 
oft-times resorted thither with his disciples,' John xviii, 1, 2. 
Here it was that, withdrawing a stone's cast from his disciples, 
' He kneeled down and prayed, saying, Father, if thou be wil- 
ling, remove this cup from me: nevenheless, not my will, but 
thine be done. And there appeared an angel unto him from 
heaven, strengthening him. And, being in agony, he prayed 
more earnestly : and his sweat was, as it were, great drops of 
blood, falling down to the ground,' Luke xxii, 41-44. It was a 
dark and awful scene, still covered with mystery, and full of 
unfathomable import. The gloomy but befitting theatre of this 
sublime transaction impresses itself upon the imagination in 
characters not to be effaced. It was very near one of the most 
thronged and busy parts of Jerusalem, and yet lay so low in the 
valley of Jehoshaphat that not a sound from the busy hum of 
life could have reached its profound depth. On the west the 
city walls and the high battlements of the Temple almost over- 
hang the garden, while on the east the still loftier heights of 
Olivet cast their dark shade over the scene of the Divine agony. 
The rapidly descending channel of Cedron passes by to the 
south, and soon enters between the almost perpendicular cliffs, 
which were already fashioned into montiments for the dead. 
The seclusion from the world, of whose sins the blessed Jesus 
was now enduring the burden, was complete, and Judas had 
well chosen the spot for the perpetration of his dark crime." 

LiFS OF Albxandir thb Great. By Rev. J. Williams. 
A. M. New York: Harper ^ Brothers.— This is No. 7 of the 
Family Library in its new and cheap form; namely, at 26 cent* 
per volume. Every child is familar with the name of ^ Alex- 
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ander the Great." This b a carefully writtea history of hii 
birth, education, vices, exploits, wine-bibbing and death. The 
history is, however, sufficiently Civorable to the reputation of 
the hero on the latter point. 
On sale at the Methodist Book Concern. 

M'Cttlloch's Univbrsal Oazbttbbb.'^J^o. 1. Harjter ^ 
Brothert.—Thxa is in the form of Brande's Encyclopaedia. It 
is intended chiefly for reference, and will be a work of great 
value for that purpose. Its extent may be better understood 
from the fact that this number of 112 large octavo pages, in very 
small type, double column, does not pass more than half through 
the letter A. The work will be published in two volumes, and 
accompanied with seven large maps. Tliis is the best oppor- 
tunity that can possibly present itself to procure, on terms sur- 
prisingly low, one of the best gazetteers ever issued from the 
press. It should be remembered that the price is only 25 cents 
per number of 112 pages. 

On sale at the Methodist Book Concern. 

SaCRBD MbLODIBS AMD SPIRITUAL SONGS, foT Soctol, 

Prayer^ and Camp Meetings. Improved Edition^ with a 
Supplement. By A. W. Musgrove. Cincinnati: John B. 
Peat. 1&43. — Fidelity to our own conscience obliges us to say, 
in the first place, that we go against all substitutes for the old 
Methodist Hymn Book. We heartily wish, all things consid- 
ered, that the Methodists had never seen any other collection 
of hymns, or used any other melodies. It is pure bathos to 
yield our excellent Church hymns for any other spiritual songs 
extant. When families, praying circles, classes, or love feasts 
use any others it is a clear loss, and a heavy draw-back on deep 
devotion. 

Having satisfied our conscience by entering this protest, we 
now proceed, in justice to Mr. Musgrove, to say this collection 
of spiritual songs is far superior to those which have heretofore 
been in use amongst us. If the members of the Church must 
(and it seems they will) use other " melodies'' than those con- 
tained in our Hymn Book, we cordially recommend this. The 
Supplement contains fifty-seven hymns, the most of them 
strangers to us. 

CoHtiuBST AND SBLP-cowauBST J Or, Whick Moket the 
Hero7 New York: Harper ^ Brothera. 216 pp., l2mo.— 
This is a charming fiction. There is a subduing charm in 
the character of Frederick Stanley* who is here presented 
as an example of the utility and beauty of self-control. Arthur 
Macon, who represents the opposite feature, or illustrates the 
inconveniences and hazards attendant on the want of self-gov- 
ernment, has also a character spiced with some excellent tem- 
pers and habits, serving more fully to show how vain is the 
possession of some of the choicest virtues, unless there be sym- 
Bietry of character. Were not this book a fiction, .we would 
zealously recommend it to our readers. And, at any rate, who- 
ever proposes to purchase a novel let this be it. Its aim is 
utility, and it blends entertainment with admonition, in a very 
unusual degree. 

On sale at the Methodist Book Concern. 

Thb Matflowbb ; Or, Sketchee of Scenes and Characters 
among the Descendants qf the Pilgrims. By Mrs. Harriet 
Beeeher Stowe. Neva York: Harper ^ Brothers.— This Um 
ts a work of the imagination. Mrs. Stowe has used her pen 
with magic effect in conjuring up from the shadowy regions of 
the past, these New England " Scenes and Characters." Had 
this book the sobriety of truth, it would merit the regards 
of the nation, and might rank with its minor classics, for the 
felicity of its descriptions, and the frequent useful lessons 
which it inculcates. We regret that Mrs. Stowe's book is not 
a substantiiU article. It has many hues of beauty, if they 
did but ornament a solid. We trust her next manufacture may 
have a woof and web of truth, so that the colors of the fabric 
will never fiEtde. 

By these remarks we do not intend the least disparagement 
ot the book^s a literary production. In this respect it merits 
great praise. Some of the sketches, as, " Let every man mind 
his aien frtcstness," and ** So many calls," are almost inimi- 
table. They Indicate a moit inventive mind, a great command 



of language, and are unexceptionable, we should rather say 
excellent, in their morals. To be sure, and do the writer jus- 
tice, we will insert one of them in our September number. 
On sale at the Methodist Book Concern. 

Thb Days op Qubbn Mary. With Engravings. New 
York,: Harper ^ Brothers. 1843.-*This comes at the low 
price of twenty-five cents. This is a closely printed octavo 
of nearly 300 pages, in good type, on fair paper. It is no fiction, 
but its facts are of more interest, as recorded on these pageS| 
than the fictitious incidents of the best written novels. It de- 
lineates, with great fidelity and minuteness, the character of the 
persecutors, Mary, the queen, and Bonnor, her liege ecclesi- 
astic, of bloody memories. We would give an extract, that the 
reader may " taste the book," but every portion of it is of so 
deep a religious interest that we know not where to select. 
The martyrdom of one Rawlins, a poor fisherman, (to say noth- 
ing at present of godly -martyred bishops, ice.,) is related as 
follows :— 

"As he was led to the stake, he saw his wife and children 
stand weeping. The sight of those who were near and dear to 
him moved him. 'Ah, flesh !' exclaimed he, smiting his breast, 
' wouldst thou hinder me— wouldst thou fain prevail 1 By Ciod's 
grace, thou shalt not have the victory.' While the smith was 
fastening him to the stake, he said, 'I pray you, good friend, 
knock in the chain fast, for it may be the flesh will strive 
mightily ; but O Crod, of thy great mercy, give me strength and 
patience.' He also spoke to a person named Dane, who related 
these particulars, saying that he felt a great struggle between 
the flesh and the Spirit, and entreated, if he began to waver, 
he would hold up his finger, 'and then,' said he, 'I trust I shall 
remember myself.' 

" With much cheerfulness he assisted in disposing the fogots 
and straw. A priest stood upon a stage to address the assembled 
crowd. It vras market-day ; Rawlins settled himself, and at- 
tended to the discourse, till the priest inveighed against all who 
opposed the Romish doctrine of the real presence. The martyr 
then rebuked him, saying, ' Did not Christ say. Do this in re* 
inembrance of me V Tlie aptness of the quotation silenced 
the priest, and orders were given to kindle the fire. This was 
done, and Rawlins bathed his hands in the flame till they were 
consumed ; when, his legs also being burned away, his body 
fell over the chain into the fire. His sufiigrings were long and 
severe ; but he bore them patiently, exclaiming, with a loud 
voice, ' O Lord, receive my soul ! O Lord, receive my spirit !' " 

From the following passage it seems that Protestantism was 
far enough from that murderous spirit which characterized the 
Romish Church in these days, as its exemplary leniency in the 
period of its domination, is urged as an argument to cease these 
persecutions :— 

"After the burning of Bishop Farrar, the executions ceased 
for a few weeks. The cause is not stated ; it might arise from 
the great sensation excited throughout the kingdom by these 
bloody scenes ; or, from its being Easter, the persecutors might 
suspend their proceedings, lest they should interfere with the 
idolatrous ceremonies practiced at that period in the Romish 
Church. We may, therefore, here notice a petition, drawn up 
and printed by the exiles, which they sent over about this time. 
It was addressed to the queen. They cautioned her against 
being carried away by a blind and furious zeal to persecute the 
Church of Christ, and reminded her of the manner in which 
Cranmer had preserved her life during her father's reign. 
They quoted many passages from the writings of Gardiner and 
his associates, in which the Romish prelates had spoken in the 
strongest terms against the supremacy of the Pope and the law- 
fulness of her mother's marriage; thus showing that they were 
men who sought only to promote their own interests. They 
also reminded her that, during the reign of Edward, none of 
the Romanists had suflfered the treatment now experienced by 
the Protestants. They then addressed the nobility, gentry, and 
the people in general, setting forth the dangers to which the 
nation was now exposed, both in a spiritual and temporal point 
of view ; exhorting them to repent, and humble themselves for 
the sins which had brought these sore afflictions upon the na- 
tion; and, lutly, urged them to intercede with the queen, that 
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•he might itop these deeds of cnieltj, or at least allow her 
Protestant subjects to leare the kingdom." 
On sale at the Methodist Boole Concern. 

Am Examination op Tbacts pok thb Timss. No. I. 
"WhooretfuMethoditUP' No. 2. '' The MethodUt Church ; 
What is it 7 By Rev. E. Pitcher, qf the Michigan conference 
qf the Methodist Episcopal Church.-'The amiable author of 
this pamphlet does a good service to Christ and his Church, in 
his well timed rebuke of the ignorance or the arrogancy with 
which certain clergymen in Michigan claim to hold the keys of 
St. Peter, and bind and loose all things on earth and in heaven. 

Claims op thb Ambbioan Biblb Sooibtt ; Addressed to 
Christians in the West. By Rev. C. Elliott. 1813.->Thi8 
paper was prepared by Dr. Elliott at the formal request of the 
Ohio annual conference. It is well adapted to forward the holy 
aims of the Bible Society. It is re-published in a very neat 
pamphlet of 3G octavo pages. We urge our readers to procure 
and peruse it. 

Shak8pbarb*8. Dbamatic Wobks and Pobms are in a 
eourse of re-publication by the Harpers in the same fOTm, and 
at the same price as the Encyclopssdia. It has reached its sixth 
number. The skill and power of this well known writer was 
only equalled by his indifference to the moral Influence of his 
charmed pen. 

Bbandb's Enotclopjidia continues to reach us, and has 
progressed to the middle of the alphabet. It is a valuable work 
for reference, and of inestimable worth in families. 

Alison's History op Eubopb is now romantically inter- 
esting in its truthful delineations of events which have trans- 
pired since 1800, embracing the bold career of Napoleon, and 
the successes of Lord Wellington. 
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Thb Advbnt.— If the statements below are to be strictly 
relied upon, Mr. Miller's expectations are fulfilled. We do 
not recollect that he has ever affirmed much in regard to the 
locus in quo; or the plac^in which the Savior would fim 
make his appearance. The Roman Catholics are in one re- 
spect good witnesses in regard to the advent. They have not 
expected it. That they, therefore, should so unequivocally an- 
nounce its occurrence seems unaccountable, imless it be true. 
If they have committed no error, we should expect the sign of 
Christ's coming soon to be revealed in every hemisphere. The 
Scripture statement is that his coming shall be like the lightr 
ning shining from the east even unto the west. The statement, 
as we find it, is said to be copied from the Universe and is as 
Ibllows : — 

M Daring the Isst fortnight accounts the most delightful to (he 
Christian vrorld have been prevalent in Paris. From letters 
written by persons of the highest character, which we have 
had under our own inspection, we learn that amhentic accounts 
have been received in the capital of Christianity from the Cath- 
olic missionaries in China, announcing that the Chinese em- 
peror will, for the future, permit missionaries free entrance, 
and right of traveling without obstacle through his dominions; 
not content with this concession, the emperor himself has so- 
licited that new and more numerous missionaries should be sent 
out. It is certain that the Propaganda has already appointed 
forty religious, amongst whom are many Jesuits, whose names 
are announced to the mission. The departure of these mission- 
aries for China will be immediate. 

''Tliese accoimts from China attest facts of another descrip- 
tion, and which, to Christians, will explain those we have 
above announced. The silence we have preserved during the 
last fortnight will be a guaranty to our readers that if we speak 
out U>day, it Is on testimony the most weighty and worthy of 
belief. A letter which we received yesterday from Rome con- 
tains the following : * Authentic letters from the Chinese mis- 
sionaries confirm the astounding miracle qf the apparition 
qf OUT Lord in the presence qf a vast number of the faith- 
ful and unbelievers.* " 

As lar as we can learn the religious papers of the Roman 
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Catholic Church in Europe and America, exp f o si full confi* 
dence in this intelligence. The " Univers'* states that it has 
received other details. Many other periodicals speak of this 
theophonia in terms of bold confidence as a miracle wrought 
for the promotion of the true faith. No doubt there is either a 
mistake in fact , or the advent has taken place, and will soon 
be made manifest to the world. 

A Obbman Mbthodist Episcopal Chuboh was recently 
dedicated in Second-street, New York. Bishop Morris preached 
the sermon. We rejoice in the success of the New York mis- 
sion. Methodism lives its infancy over again amongst the Ger* 
mads. We may see amongst them->what was so interesting in 
the days of our fathers— the advance of a heavenwrostained 
Church against the most formidable opposition which Satan 
can devise and the world can practice against it. ** Fear not 
little flock. It is the Father's good pleasure to give you the 
kingdom," is the promise wherewith she may comfort henelf. 

Fathbb Matthbw of Ireland, Is expected to visit the Uni- 
ted States. Should he succeed in introducing total abstinence 
amongst the Irish Catholics of this country it would be a 
"profitable voyage." 

QuBBN OP THB Wbst.— A ciUzen calculates that Cincin- 
nati, with Its suburbs, contains a population of €3,000. It is, 
probably, an over-estimate. Leave off 8000, and we have 
56,000 in a city 60 years old. One half of these have been 
added in about 10 years. 

Fipth Annual Catalooub op thb Oakland Fbmalb 
Sbminabt, /or the year ending July 27, 1843. Teachen: 
Rev. Joseph M'D. Mathews, Principal ; Miss Ann B. Shields, 
Principal of the Primary Department, &c. ; Miss Joann Wal* 
lin. Teacher of Rhetoric, Botany, French, hx.., &c. ; Mrs. M. 
C. M'Reynolds, Teacher of Instrumental Music; Miss S. W. 
Horn, Teacher of Ornamental and Needle- Work ; Miss Sariah 
R. Wilson, Miss Mary J. Munts, Miss Susannah E. Ayes, Miss 
Hannah Thompson, Assistant Papils. The whole number of 
pupils who have attended this Institution Is 90. This school is 
under the patronage of the Ohio annual conference ; and the 
well known excellent character of the Principal, and the judi- 
cious selection which he has always made of Assistants, ought 
to secure the Seminary a most ample support. Its location is in a 
town remarkable for good society, salubrity, variety of scenery, 
and, in a word, every thing convenient and attractive. 

Canton Fbmalb Sbminart.—Wo are pleased to find, from 
the inspection of its annual catalogue, that the Pittsbuii; con- 
ference has succeeded in rearing up, through the agency and 
fidelity of its Principals, Mr. and Mrs. Goshorn, a flourishing 
institution of a high order in the beautiftil town of Canton. 
That is an important point to be occupied by such a seminary. 

A Statbmbnt op thb P&inciplbs op thb Chbistiah 
Union.— This pamphlet, of twelve octavo pages, expoonding 
the principles of the " union," was composed by Wm. H. Chan- 
ning of New York, who, heretofore, for a year or more, occtqpicd 
the Unitarian pulpit of this city. The document is one of the 
most curious extant. Nothing in connection with Mormonlsm 
and its alledged revelations is more remarkable. It is the |nt>- 
duction of a mind enriched with native talent, and graced with 
ample literary attainments. We cannot pretend to account for 
the extreme hallucinations of such a mind. 

Can it bb Tbub?— If the following representation be cor- 
rect, the west is in a more deplorable state than we supposed. 
We think it erroneous. We trust it will be corrected. We re- 
ceive the statement from an eastern paper :— 

" 1,400,000 Children.— ll was stated on the platform at the lata 
anniversary of the American Sunday School Union, that there 
were 1,400,000 children in the Valley of the Mississippi, for 
whom no provision for Sunday school instruction is now made. 
It is almost incredible, and yet it cannot be gainsay ed. Among 
them may be future presidents, and future congressmen. Who 
knows ! and who shall rear and teach them 7 Shall Protestants, 
or shall Antichrist, with all its enticing, yet withering forms 
and ceremonies. If the former, our country is safe. If the latr 
ter, we shall soon have to sing a dirge over all our religioiiB 
charities, our religion, and our liberty." 
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THE METAPHYSICIAN.* 

BT THE SDITOB. 

How apUy is a change of heart denominated regen- 
eration. It IB birth-like in many ways. It involves 
struggles not only in the convicted, but also on the part 
of the Church ; for it is God*s usual method to rouse 
her to the most earnest efforts of faith, and cause her 
enkindled charity to flow forth in strong supplications. 
The Holy Spuit moves the Church to ** travail/* and 
«brin« forth." 

But amidst these struggles, there are pauses in which 
both the Church, and her infant children under their 
quickenings to newness of life, relapse into inactivity. 
This is seen in revivals where the struggles at the altar 
sometimes become feeble, and coldness, Uke a death 
power, comes over the warm affections of devotion. 
God knows the reason, but gives us no account of it 
Still, we know that he orders all things well in the 
kingdoms of both nature and grace, between which we 
may often dlBcem striking and instructive analogies. 
In the case before us, it is so ordered that in the king- 
dom/ of nature the struggles of the first, and in the 
kingdom of grace the agonies of the second birth, 
should be prolonged by mysterious delays and inter- 
missions. It was partly in reference to this point that 
we spoke of a ''quick and subtil sympathy in religion." 

Soon after Mr. L. had ceased to struggle, the same 
spirit of stupidity seemed to fall on all around him, and 
at last an awkward stillness succeeded to so many and 
loud prayers in his behalf. All, one by one, arose from 
their knees, and an hour or more passed in formal de- 
votions, afier the manner of a cold Methodist prayer 
meeting. Mr. L. was invited to rise. Unused as he 
was to kneeling, his posture was painful, but he resolved 
to atone for his prideful apprehensions that some gen- 
tlemen might come in, by remaining on his knees the 
live-long night, hoping thereby to recover the strong 
feelings which he had lost. A young man, now in 
heaven, came at length and kneeled by his side, and 
whispered, " Mr. L., I fear you are not anxious enough 
for salvation." "No, sir," said Mr. L., " I am not anx- 
ious at all." «I feel," said the other, "that if you do 
not embrace religion to-night, you^ never will." "So I 
think," said Mr. L. The young man paused a little, 
and then exclaimed, "I cannot give you up;" and 
turning aside commenced praying aloud. He had 
uttered but a few words when a divine influence was 
shed upon the little assembly. Again all fell upon 
their knees, and' in a few minutes every voice was once 
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more pleading in prayer. Mr. L. felt the descending 
power. For a minute or two he retained his kneeling 
posture, but his desires for salvation grew more and 
more vehement, tUl at last, forgetful of every thing but 
the wants of a soul making its last effort for eternal 
life, with one unrestrained outcry for mercy, he threw 
himself on the floor. 

Mrs. L. flew to him in great consternation, and oth- 
ers gathered round, ready, if there were need or oppor- 
tunity, to do what might be done to soften the features 
of a scene so bold and rugged. But God was also 
there, and Mr. L. had nought to do with any other. 
He did not know, until afterward informed, that his 
wife had hung over him so long in silent agony. 

The witnesses say that for one hour and a half Mr. 
L. continued in this prone posture. Such was the vio- 
lence of his struggle for salvation that his hands and 
arms were in constant agitation, reaching up with violent 
efforts, as if to grasp something above him and beyond 
his reach. His states of mind, during this struggle, 
were as follows: Always, till that evening, when he 
attempted to pray, it seemed to him that no one heard 
him. He felt like an atheist, though he thought as a 
believer. When he threw himself on the floor the 
movement was induced by a sudden consciousness that 
Jesus was near and listening to his prayer. As he fell 
backward, with his fiaice toward the ceiling, Christ 
seemed to be just above him. He felt that he could 
almost I each him, and the unwearied motion of his 
hands was sympathetic with the struggles of the heart 
to lay hold on him. The time that he lay prostrate in 
this manner was spent, with two or three momentary 
interruptions, in exclaiming, with the utmost effort of 
his voice, "Come Jesus!" or, "Help me, Jesus!" 
without any important variations of language. The 
interruptions were as follows: In the midst of his 
struggles it came suddenly to his mind, as though 
whispered by the lips of the Savior, " Will you now 
give up your child ?" And instantly his whole heart, 
with a new, strange outflow of consenting emotions, 
said, "Yes! yes! I do! I do!" After a little tune it 
was again suggested, " Can you now forgive your ene- 
mies 1" And in the same full, hearty manner, he ex- 
claimed, "Yes!" feeling, at the moment, that he 
would fain have all his worst enemies in his arms at 
once, that he might press them to his bosom. After a 
little it was again suggested, " Can you now give up 
yourself and all you have for ever to Christ, to do with 
you and with it as shall please himi" and again, with 
an unspeakable fullness and fireeness, his heart replied, 
" Yes, all — all — I give up all for ever !" 

The experienced Christian will doubtless perceive 
that this was, with Mr. L., the beginning of a new and 
heavenly life. Such a yielding up of all things is 
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neTer accomplished by the unregenerate heart. Just 
then, when he felt so full and spontaneous a flowing of 
his afiections in the unaccustomed channels of resigna- 
tion and charity, the regenerating work was wrought 
But Mr. L. knew it not. He never once suspected it 
He returned again, therefore, from these specific exer- 
cises of submission, self-consecration, and charity, to 
pleading with Jesus. This he continued until, his 
strength gradually failing, he could no more than whis- 
per, and at last, from physical exhaustion, became si- 
lent 

There is a difference. Conversion is one thing, and 
its evidence or the inward witness of it another. They 
are not necessarily simultaneous. Mr. L., now regen- 
erated by the Holy Ghost, thought his quiet state one 
of perfect stupidity. He said to himself^ " 'Tis done ! 
This was my last effort, and Christ, who came so near, 
has left me for ever." "How do you feel now?" said 
a venerable saint, since glorified. "Stupid — stupid!" 
said Mr. L. "Ah!" said she, "you*U feel better to- 
morrow." She understood better than the new-bom 
disciple what were the symptoms of commencing life. 

Mr. L. was returned to his lodgings. It was late; 
but he said to his wife before they retired, "Let us once 
more try to pray." So soon as they were kneeled 
down, a gentle melting came upon his soul, which quite 
took him by surprise. "Possibly," thought he, "all is 
not lost. There may be hope that I shall yet obtain 
religion." Musing in this wise, he laid down and slept 

In the morning he arose without the sense of any 
peculiar tenderness, and, as soon as he was dressed, 
desired Mrs. L. to leave him alone. As she retired, he 
turned toward the table on which the Bible lay. The 
sight of this book caused his heart to throb with unex- 
pected emotions. He stepped quickly across the room, 
opened the book, and his eye first lighted on these 
words, " Let not your heart be troubled : ye believe in 
God, believe also in me," John xiv, 1. His whole soul 
seemed, in a moment, absorbed in meditating the force 
of this language. " Why am I troubled?" thought he. 
" Does not Jesus utter these words ? Why did I not 
think and feel that it was his own language addressed 
to a wretch like me? Yes, I believe in God, the Crea- 
tor, the Judge, the Avenger; and my heart is < trou- 
bled.' " Why have I not believed, also, in Jesus, the 
Savior, the bearer of my sin and punishment, and thus 
eased my troubled conscience." While he thus mused 
on the words of his Lord, they seemed to go down into 
the very depths of hb soul, and spread through all its 
parched wastes. 

He4aid the Bible open on the side of the bed, drop- 
ped on his knees, still pondering the words which had 
80 deeply afiected him. In the midst of these exerci- 
ses it occurred to him — "pray." Raising his eyes up- 
ward to do so, Jesus again seemed, as on the previous 
evening, to be just above him. He saw nothing at this 
or any other time, but was conscious rather of the pres- 
ence of the Savior. His first words were, " Jesus, I 
cannot let thee go !" These he deliberately repeated ; 
and, in the meantime, a struggle within corresponded 
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with these outward expressions. He was like a man 
who, fallen in deep waters, seizes with thumb and finger 
the edge of a plank. Afraid to let go, in order to at- 
tempt a firmer hold, and unable, without great effort, 
to retain his present grasp, he can do no more than ex- 
ert all his energies to hold on. So with Mr. L. A 
little laith had grasped the Savior slightly, as it were 
by the hem of the garment, and the struggle was to 
retain that slender hold. Each repetition of the words 
seemed to increase his confidence and bring the Savior 
nearer to him, until at last he changed the former lan- 
guage for this, "Jesus, thou canst not cast me off!" 
This he also repeated slowly, feeling, as he did so, that 
Christ approached nearer and nearer, until at last he 
seemed to come down into his soul, and in all the full- 
ness of his presence take up his abode within. 

All was now changed. Mr. L. exclaimed, "O, Jesus, 
thou art within me !" fltnd that Scripture was home to 
his heart, " Christ in you the hope of glory." He con- 
tinued but a moment on his knees, for a divine power 
seemed to raise him on his feet He hurried this way 
and that through the chamber, looking at his hands, 
and pressing his own flesh, as though he would be con- 
vinced that he was himself and not another. Jesus 
had so fully possessed his whole soul, that he seemed 
to have lost his own being, and to have become merged 
or swallowed up in Christ He was bom again. He 
knew it As the living are conscious of life, so Mr. 
L. was conscious that he had been raised to newness 
of life. O, how he exulted in the fullness of this Ufe ! 
What weeks and months of holy rapture he enjoyed ; 
and how replete with "joy unspeakable and fiiU of 
glory " are his days and nights, as he still presses on- 
ward to the higher beatific state! 

Some circumstances in the narrative of Mr. L.'s 
conversion may be profitably re-considered. "The 
Metaphysician," was chosen as a heading to this arti- 
cle, not merely because Mr. L. was foolishly specula- 
ting when the Holy Spirit first visited his heart, but 
because the progress of his soul through the "strait 
gate " is marked by some peculiar exercises. He had 
often made specific efforts to resign his child, and to 
forgive his enemies, with an utter inability to accom- 
plish either. The reader has seen that a specific im- 
pression was made upon his mind in the midst of his 
agonies in regard to those particular points. He had 
been exceedingly tried in regard to that faith which 
justifies the soul. He could not conceive how this 
"saving faith," as it was called, differed from the spec- 
ulative admission of the truth of Christianity. He was 
sorely puzzled at the distinction made between them. 
He was in a state of mind on this point which would 
at the time have rendered the views of Mr. Campbell 
grateful to his mental appetite. But his struggles at 
the bed-side, on the morning of his deliverance, perfect- 
ly satisfied him that faith embraces the affections — that 
"with the heart man believeth unto righteousness." 
Nor has he, from that day to this, been in any doubt or 
trouble on this perplexing subject — perplexing to all 
who have not experienced faith, but to none else. 
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Mr, L. had wondered also, as well he might, how the 
Christian could distinguish the impulses of nature from 
those of grace; but his experience satisfied him on this 
point To a skeptical, educated friend, who called on 
him a few days after his conversion, and suggested this 
▼ery difficulty, he said, "Suppose you were to visit a 
young man who had never seen the sun, but in the con- 
finement of a dungeon, by lamp light, had been educa- 
ted, and instructed in natural philosophy ; and he should 
ask you to explain to him the difierence between solar 
light and candle light — could you do it?" After a con- 
siderable pause, he answered, "No." "So," said Mr. 
L., "I cannot explain to you the difference between 
natural and religious sensibility, but I can fed the dif- 
ference." 

Another difficulty with Mr. L., akin to this last was, 
how can the Christian know he is converted ? And this 
was a more serious question, from the fact that he had 
once honestly hoped he was pious, and found out 
that it was wholly a mistake. Besides which, many 
professing Christians, and whole denominations of them 
deny that it is our privilege to be assured of our con- 
version, and that we must be satisfied with probability, 
or in the language of their creed, with a hope. Where- 
as, the Methodists teach that it is our privilege and du- 
ty to feel assured that our sins are pardoned. Mr. L. 
now understood that the convert may " know the things 
which are freely given to him of God." He felt in him- 
self that he possessed a new life; and could no more 
doubt it than he could his own physical being. As he 
knew that he had five senses — that he had hands, feet, 
memory, and imagination — in a word, as he knew with 
the utmost certainty that he was a living man and not 
a dead carcass, even so, by spiritual consciousness, or 
by what the apostle calls the "Spirit bearing witness," 
he knew that his soul was raised up from its death in 
trespasses and in sins, to a new and glorious life. 

Of one other thing Mr. L. was convinced, namely, 
that many make a profession of religion who know 
nothing of its power. Such are they who taught by 
the exring, look not for certainty in experience, and of 
course rest in uncertainty. Such are they who take 
the fifty-first psalm to be expressive of Christian expe- 
rience, and of course mistake conviction of sin for a 
state of justification. Such persons should consider 
that there are peace and joy in religion ; and that to 
mourn over sin is not the only habit of a truly regen- 
erated heart 

Mr. L. had often heard the pious speak extravagantly, 
as he supposed, of the superior comforts of religion. 
He had felt a strong pi^judice against such language as 
this, " I have enjoyed more happiness in one day since 
I was converted, than in my whole life before." This 
he thought impossible ; he supposed that the speaker 
was merely zealous for his party, and anxious to vin- 
dicate the wisdom of his own conduct, and therefore set 
himself to exaggerate the good which he had chosen. 
Now he found to his surprise and delight, that such 
language was so far from all extravagance, that it fell 
quite below the truthf and that in reference to all such 



accounts of religious enjoyment, he could say "the 
half was not told me." His own mind could not by 
any effort, invent a method to express his own inward 
comforts. He was like a youth brought up in the 
meanest, filthiest cottage, and familiar only with the 
rudest modes of vulgar life, suddenly placed upon a 
throne, and made to stare on all the unwonted splen- 
dors of a palace. Day after day new conceptions of the 
excellence and the prerogative? of his present state— 
of his new birth-right privileges in fruition and in 
prospect, ravished and almost overwhelmed him. One 
instance of this sort may be noticed. 

For two days after his conversion, his mind was so 
occupied with present joys, that he had never looked 
forward and considered the prospect of future glory« 
He was passing from the house iuto the yard, when it 
occurred to him that his overflowing peace and rapture 
were not all the good religion proffered him-^that it 
had not only the promise of the life that now is, but of 
that also which is to come. This was, at the moment, 
a clear addition to his gains. He burst out in hallelu- 
iahs at the sudden recollection that in addition to the 
heaven now within him, and which seemed more than 
he well knew what to do with, there was another more 
glorious and eternal heaven beyond him. We mention 
this circumstance for this among other reasons — ^it 
shows that religious joy is not constituted of mere 
hope. It has present as well as future beatitudes. 

Lastly. Mr. L. was convinced that to know any thing 
satisfactorily of religion we must expmenct it To 
speculate upon it is like laboring to ascertain the flavor 
of fruit without tasting it If all the infidels in the 
world would consider the doctrines of religion, espe- 
cially that of the new birth, as the diagram, and expe- 
rience as the demonstration, they might soon "know 
of the doctrine, whether it be of heaven or of men." 
They are, therefore, inexcusable. Infidelity is willful, 
because a sure test is proposed which the skeptic will 
not employ to satisfy himself of the falseness or the 
reality of religion. If an apple were presented him 
with thk assertion that it is sweet how should he d»* 
termine whether it is so or not? By tasting it Let 
him treat religion thus. 

A. and B. are chemists. A, meets B. and informs 
him that he has experimented thus and thus, with such 
and such results. B. is incredulous. A. says to him, 
" Do not contradict me. I ask you to take nothing upon 
trust Go to your laboratory, and test the matter ac- 
cording to the usages and rules of our science. But 
do not alledge theory against experiment" 

So Christians may challenge their adversaries. Thus 
we do appeal to them. We do not claim that our testi- 
mony shall be conclusive in settling these disputed 
points. We only ask that it be regarded so far as to 
lead them to seek the higher and indisputable evidence. 
The enunciation is from millions of witnesses, that 
there is in religion a new birth— a new life. Let 
them "seek, and they shall know whether the testi- 
mony be true." If we refuse to seek, in the great day 
of trial we most " be without excuse." 
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Original. 
THE MORALIST. 

BT THE EDITOB. 

Mt friend P. is not only a lover of truth, and re- 
markable for caution in all his statements, but his man- 
ner is so grave and sincere, tbrt it affects the heart to 
hear from his lips a narrative like the following, which 
he jast now gave to me, and which I write down as a 
warning to all whom it may concern. I cannot be sure 
to recollect his very words, but I will adhere to the facts. 

"In 18 — , when I traveled circuit, I was invi- 
ted to visit Mr. M., who was confined to his room with 
a disease which he and his friends expected would ter- 
minate his life. I called as invited. He was not far 
from sixty years of age. He had never professed re- 
ligion, but was remarkable for the uprightness of his' 
conduct, having always sustained an irreproachable 
character, and was, moreover, proverbially charitable, 
traveling far beyond the boundaries of justice to do the 
poor and needy good. But somehow Satan devised to 
make the very ornaments of his character, as a citizen, 
a great hindrance to him in regard to religion. 

** When I had exchanged with him the usual saluta- 
tions, he stated that he had called on me for religious 
instruction — that, assured of the approach of death, and 
of the necessity of a preparation, he desired to learn 
what he must do to make ready for so great a change. 

**l endeavored to unfold to him the truths of the 
Gospel, explaining, as well as I was able, its doctrines 
of human sinfulness, of the atonement, of the saving 
offices of Christ, and of the Holy Spirits agency in 
preparing us for heaven. In the midst of my conver- 
sation he now and then referred to the great regularity 
of his life, and to his equity and charity toward his 
fellow men. This he did in a manner so self-compla- 
cent that I saw danger lurking in it His wife, too, 
was not unapprehensive, and said to him, 'Yes, but 
you know we are all sinners, and need a Savior — to 
which he assented ; bat evidently without any feeling 
cense of his guilt and depravity. 

''I found that his exact morality had long been his 
boast-— that he had been in the habit of hatching close- 
ly the deportment of professors, and had often spoken 
of their failings as a reproach to religion, comparing his 
own exemplary rectitude with what he deemed to be 
their glaring delinquencies. 

**A second interview resulted like the first At one 
time Mr. M. would confess himself a sinner and in great 
need of a Savior; then, again, he would reach after his 
good works, and covertly congratulate himself that he 
was 80 much more upright than his neighbors. 

" After an absence of some days, I saw him again. 
He was now almost gone. He said that he could live 
but a little while, and requested me to stay by him till 
he expired. I consented. In the evening his family 
retired, and I endeavored once more to point him to 
Jesus. At first I began to hope that he had relin- 
quished his self-righteousness, and was about to fiy to 
3 



the sinner's Friend. But, alas! I was soon undeceived. 
Again, close as he was upon the grave, he began to 
speak of his rectitude of life, in a manner which plain- 
ly indicated great ignorance of his own heart In this 
conversation he informed me that he had more than 
once felt deep concern for his soul — that on one occa- 
sion he had approached the altar for prayer, and was 
convinced of his sinful and lost state; but that reflect- 
ing on the misconduct of professed Christians, and 
comparing his life with theirs, had induced him to give 
up the pursuit of religion and trust to his morality. 
Thus he had lived up to the present hour. I asked 
him if he now felt that he was safe? He answered in 
a mournful manner, *I don't know — ^I do hope I shall 
be saved.' At this stage of our interview he felt his 
strength rapidly failing, and requested me to call his 
family. This I did. He proceeded to address a few 
words of advice to them, and bid each farewell. The 
sum of his counsel was, to be 'sober, diligent, honest, 
and charitable.' He spake not a word of religion, nor 
of Jesus. After finishing his farewell messages to his 
wife and children, he unexpectedly called me near him 
again, and said he wished to relate one circumstance* 
which had occured sometime ago, and had rested with 
considerable weight on his mind. I sat down and lis- 
tened, as with faint accents he spoke thus: *I once 
tlreamed that I was lying on this bed, and in this room. 
Suddenly a light blazed up at the stove; and turning 
my eye in that direction, I saw a person sitting by the 
fire, with his facie concealed. While I was wondering 
who it could be, he turned and smiled upon me. I 
knew immediately that he was the Savior of the world, 
and was exceedingly rejoiced that he looked upon me 
with so much kindness. At last be reached his bauds 
toward me, and beckoned me to him. I ofifered to rise 
and go. But as soon as I made the effort I found my 
self oppressed with a heavy burden of old rags, heaped 
upon my bosom. I began to throw off the rags as fast 
as I could; and when I supposed I was clear, I made 
another effort to rise. But I was still unable, being yet 
burdened with the rags. I again threw them off as 
fast as I could, until another effort enabled me to get 
partly up. I continued to throw off the rags and re- 
peat my efforts; but I never could get fairly on my 
feet, the burden was still so great Once I seemed to 
be almost up' — here the dying man paused — gently 
threw back his head on his pillow — caught for breath — 
added in dying cadences, which my ear just caught, 
*I don't — know — whether I got — to my — Savior — or 
not!' and with the last whbpered word his breath fled 
for ever." 

Surely this is not the best way to die. There is no 
"light in the valley" to them who pass through it thus. 
How unlike the dying triumphs of Paul — ^and we may 
add, without the least impropriety, of Wesley, Fletch- 
er, and M'Kendree — and, to cotne nearer home, of 
Christie, and several others of our own well known 
brethren ! " Mother," said a young female Christian, 
on the near approach of death, "Mother, you have 
often told me that religion is good in life, and would be 
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■till better in death. Now I prore jour language trae. 
I feel this bletfed religion to be good—- gtwc/ in death." 

Taking up the Wesleyan Magazine, which reports, 
from month to month, the triumphs of religion oTer 
death an&ongst our transatlantic brethren, our eye 
lighted on the following, which we subjoin as a ease 
in striking contnut with that of Mr. M. It relates 
to the death of Mrs. Mary, wife of James Wood, 
Esq., of Grove House, near Manchester, who, for al- 
most fifty years, was an exemplary member of the 
Methodist Church. Rev. Mr. Taylor says of her: 
** My last interview with her exceeded in interest any 
previous one. It was on Monday before her decease. 
8he felt that death was near, and exerted herself to 
deliver her dying and affectionate advice and entreaty 
to every member of her family. She desired, as a last 
act, to commemorate with us all the Savior's death. 
Her heart was in the service. I had never known her 
understanding more clear, nor had witnessed her confi- 
dence so strong. She. said, * My faith is firm. I am 
going to my Lord ! I shall see him soon — he will re- 
ceive me. All in well !*"" 

It is added, ''Sometime before she died, one of the 
femily said, 'Is the light too strong 1' (referring to the 
windows,) to which she replied, * O, no. li is all light 
in ike valley f Beautiful! beautiful! No night in 
the temple! Happy! happy! happy!* Her strong 
confidence in the eflicacy of the Divine atonement was 
most remarkable and cheering. The burden of her 
prayer was, that her afflictions might be sanctified to 
her family. * Pray that it may be sanctified,' she re- 
peated over and over again. Mr. Wood said, ' We are 
all praying that it may be sanctified;' she said, 'To all, 
and to me.' She added, 'I cannot speak much to you. 
I wish I could ; but I am too near heaven to talk !' " 

"Mr. Wood said, 'The Lord Jesus will not long 
delay his coming. He will come quickly ' — to which 
she answered, 'Amen. Good bye!' which were her 
last words." 

Such are the triumphs of grace. Thus the Chris- 
tian dies. Thus may the redder die! But let us not 
forget that holy living prepares for happy dying, 

" He who in ihy statutes treads, 
Shall meet thee in the skies." 



IMPROVE THE MINUTES. 
Fzw parents realize how much their children may 
be taught at home, by devoting a few minutes to their 
instruction every day. Let a parent make the experi- 
ment with his son of ten years old, for a single week, 
and only during the hours which are not spent in 
achooL Let him make a companion of his child — con- 
verse with him familiarly — put to him questions — an- 
swer inquiries->K:ommunicate facts, the result of his 
reading or observation — awaken his curiosity~-ex plain 
difiiculties — the meaning of things and the reason of 
things — and all this in an easy, playful manner, without 
■eeming to impose a task — ^and he will himself be as- 
tonished at the progress which will be made. 



From the Guide. 
THE SPIRIT'S CHOICE. 

'*For it seems to me the soul is always saying, Let m§ go 
hack to my God."— Student— Guide, Vol. IVj No. 40. 

Thus said my spirit; but I turned 

And bade it follow me ; 
And drag the cbain it spumed. 

In longings to be free. 

Come gather fiowers, I said, 
While summer sheds her bloom ; 

Weave garlands for thy head, 
And claim from earth a boon. 

** Earth has no gift for me. 

The weary spirit cried— 
**'Tis only to be free. 

That I so long have sighed. 

"Think you that I would shame 
My brow with earthly flowers, 

When by my birth I claim 

A share in heaven^s own bowers 1 

"Think you that I will stay 

And furl my restless wing, 
To watch life's waning day. 

And 'bide what night will bring 1 

"No, no! let me return 

To God from whom I came 
Fm weary now — I spurn 

The meed of earthly gain. 

" With lothing and disgust, 

I turn from earth away ; 
Let dust return to dust, 

And mingle clay with clay. 

"For me, I justly claim 

A home among the free; 
My God, from thee I came. 

And would return to thee." 

Go, spirit, go ! I said : 
Quicker than thought, she flew 

Upward, and onward sped. 
The vaulted ether through. 

The Savior was her guide. 

He beckoned her to rest; 
And nestling to his side. 

She hung upon his breast 

And there she closer clings. 
As grows the storm more loud ; 

Secure from fear, she sings, 
"My Ufe is hid with God." 



Tbezs, and flowers, and streams 
Are social and benevolent; and he 
Who oft communeth in their language pure, 
Shall find, like him who Eden's garden dressed, 
His Maker there, to teach his listening heart 
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Original. 
CHARACTER OF DANIEL.* 

BT O. WATZRHAir, JB. 

We now come to that part of our subject in which 
the character of Daniel is seen in his relations to socie- 
ty. The materials for this portion — as afforded by the 
Scripture narrative — are not so ample as we could wish. 
Yet they are sufficient to determine two or three gen- 
eral traits. 

The first of these which we shall notice was his 
modesty. Elevation of rank usually produces haughti- 
ness, and an overbearing disposition. And the higher 
the station, the more is this observable. Yet in the 
history of Daniel we look in vain for an exhibition of 
any thing of this kind. On the contrary, when brought 
before the King, Nebuchadnezzar, to make known his 
dream and the interpretation, he displays the very oppo- 
site trait of character. On that occasion he might have 
claimed all the wisdom of the discovery, or at least have 
omitted to state by what means he obtained this knowl- 
edge. He was not compelled to tell the whole truth. 
In fact, he does omit some things, which, however, 
were comparatively unessential. The King had eleva- 
ted him to high rank and dignity, because he found him 
<<ten times wiser than all the magicians and astrolo- 
gers" in his empire. How auspicious the opportunity 
thus afforded of manifesting to the King the propriety 
of his selection, and even of preparing the way for im- 
mediate and still higher promotion. But what is his 
own declaration : " As for me, this secret is not revealed 
to me for any wisdom that I have more than any living, 
but for their sakes that shall make known the interpreta- 
tion to the King, that thou mightest know the thoughts 
of thy heart?" How directly opposite does he act to 
what a worldly, ambitious, aspiring disposition would 
dictate! The modesty of his character forbade his ta- 
king any thing to himself, and his strict integrity for- 
bade alike his concealing any part of the essential truth. 

Another trait of character which he displayed, was 
his want of susceptibility to flattery. This arose from 
that humility of spirit, and thorough self-knowledge 
which, as a Christian, he possessed. An interesting 
illustration of this is found when he appeared before 
Nebuchadnezzar a second time as the revealer of se- 
crets. The King's address to him on this occasion 
would have been sufficient to awaken the smothered 
fires of self-esteem, had such a thing been possible. 
*'0, Belteshazzar, master of the magicians, because I 
know that the spirit of the holy gods is in thee, and 
that no secret troubleth thee, tell me the visions of the 
dream that I have seen, and the interpretation thereof." 
This 'eulogy, coming from an equal, or even an infe- 
rior, would, in most persons, haye awakened emotions 
of self-gratulation. How much more, then, coming 
from such a source as it did ! But was Daniel flattered 
by this allusion to his wisdom? Far from it. He 

* Concluded £rom page 202. 



I interprets the fear-inspiring dream, and then makes use 
of the opportunity thus affi>rded to faithfully warn tho 
King of his guilt and danger, and advise him to imme- 
diate repentance and refoimation. Even when a heav- 
enly messenger informs him that he was greatly be- 
loved — the only effect which the annunciation seems to 
have produced was to increase his humility. 

Another trait of his character is seen in t^e fact that 
prosperity did not lead him to forget his friends. No 
sooner had his interpretation of the King's dream 
caused his elevation than we find him Baking the pros- 
perity of his companions. '*Then Daniel requested of 
the King, and he set Shadrach, Meshech and Abednego 
over the affairs of the province of Babylon." The 
same disposition is seen, when, near the close of the 
captivity, he prays for his people, and the city of Jeru- 
salem. The patriotic feelings of a pious Jew were re- 
solvable into two distinct elements — the love of coun- 
try and kindred, or such feelings as are denominated 
patriotism at the present day, and a love of the relig- 
ious institutions of the country, and worship of the 
true God. Both of these elements of feeling are clear- 
ly discemable in the moving prayer of Daniel, as re- 
corded in the 9th chapter. The former of these only 
belongs to this part of our subject In order to per- 
ceive clearly its force, we must remember the situation 
of the Jews in Babylon. It was the rich who were 
carried away captive. The poor were left in the laud 
to cultivate the fields and take care of the vineyards. 
Those who were carried away were told to build houses 
and plant vineyards — to enjoy all the blessings atten- 
dant upon their new location, and to seek the peace and 
prosperity of those among whom they dwelt From 
the accounts given by Ezra and Nehemiah of the state 
of the Jews at the return, we should infer that they 
had prospered much during their captivity. Many had 
become wealthy ; and having attained to«eats of hon* 
or among the conquerors, absolutely declined returning 
at the expiration of the 70 years. All these things 
indicate that the situation of the Jews was not very 
unpleasant Many in Daniel's circumstances would 
have ceased entirely to care for their fellow country* 
men. He had attained to honor and distinction him- 
self, and they might do the best they could ; and a half- 
hearted wish for their prosperity would have been suf> 
ficient to dismiss the subject But not eo with him. 
Although they enjoyed comparative ease in the land of 
their captivity, yet it was not like home. Home and 
native land had yet charms for the Hebrew noble, which 
rank and influence in a foreign land could not destroy, 
and which nothing but a sense of duty could prevent 
his enjoying. But others, not similarly circumstanced, 
could enjoy them; and to secure such enjoyment to 
them was his great desire. For this he prayed. To 
accomplish this great end he exerted his influent with 
Cyrus, and the happiness of a restored people testified 
to his success. 

But it is to the character of Daniel, as a Christian^ 
that the pious mind more particularly delights to turn. 
For it was his religious character that molded all the 
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rest And here we find a theme too great for a pen so 
feeble. To portray his character for piety whom God 
placed as second to none who have ever existed on 
earth may well become the powers of an angel, but is 
too vast a theme for mere hmnan research. A few 
things, however, we may know and record ; for they 
have been declared to us by the voice of Omniscience. 

Baniers piety shone forth conspicuously, even in his 
youth. Almost the first mention of him brings be- 
fore our minds that conscientious character which was 
ever so deeply sparked. As a Jew he felt constrained 
to obey the ce^monial law of his religion, even in a 
foreign land, and while a captive. His food being sup- 
plied fix)m the royal table, he would frequently be 
tempted to eat that which his sense of duty forbade. 
To avoid such temptation, he resolved to relinquish all 
the dainties of the regal board, and asked only for pulse. 
Here was a conscientious denial of self in things allow- 
able lest they might tempt him to violate the law of his 
God. 

Throughout hb history we find him exercising the 
most implicit confidence in God. When Arioch was 
commanded to destroy all the wise men of Babylon, 
Daniel hesitated not to commit himself before the King, 
simply asking time, and promising a full revelation. 
He knew that such knowledge could only come from 
God, and he felt perfectly confident that it would be 
revealed. In two other similar instances does he repose 
the same implicit confidence in the promise of Jehovah. 

His fearleasneas in the service of God was as illus- 
trious as his confidence. When threatened with being 
thrown to the lions if he did not desist from his private 
religious duties, he was by no means intimidated. 
Many would have reasoned thus: — Why should I ex- 
pose my life now? I can be just as religious as ever. 
I can pray just as much and just as often, and what 
difiference will* it make whether my windows bo raised 
or closed ? God can hear just as well. Besides, I am 
here in possession of wealth and influence, both with 
the King and over all the princes in the empire. I am 
the only worshiper of Jehovah here. Should I be cut 
ofT— as I most assuredly will, if I persist — I shall lose 
all the opportunities which I now enjoy of doing good ; 
and all for what? for an obstinate adherence to my own 
way ! Daniel did not reason in this way. He caused 
his light to ahine before men. He feared not death ; 
but he feared to ofifend his God. 

Another trait of his piety was his humiUty before 
God. No one can read the 9th chapter of this book, 
which contains his supplication in behalf of his people, 
without being struck with the deep humility which 
pervades every sentence. To this may be added the 
fact that he constantly identified himself with the inter- 
ests of God. As a Jew he mourned over the captivity 
of his countrymen. But that which awakened the 
keenest emotions of grief, was the neglect of the wor- 
ship of Jehovah. For the restoration of his country- 
men he longed ; but the great reason was, that the wor- 
ship of* the sanctuary and the institutions of religion 
might be reinstated. So deep were his feelings that he 



fasted and prayed three full weeks for the fulfillment of 
his desires. Nor were his prayers unheard. 

Such were some of the prominent traits of Daniers 
piety, as they come down to us on the page of the sa- 
cred biographer. But it is to the testimony of God him- 
self that we must look for a full approval. He does 
not hesitate to call him <* greatly beloved.*' No less 
than three separate and distinct times is this appellation 
used. And at the conclusion of the whole he receives 
the joyful assurance that he *< shall rest and stand in 
his lot at the end of the days." And in subsequent 
ages we find his name classed with Moses and Elijah, 
as being the most holy men who have ever existed on 
earth, and the most successful in pleading with God. 

Such is a faint outline of the character of this illus- 
trious man — a character which has but few if any 
equals and no superiors in the world's history. His 
character was most emphatically unique. Of all those 
whose lives have been the theme of the sacred penman 
we find some things recorded which cast a shade upon 
their otherwise illustrious names. Abraham was guilty 
of intentional deception. Moses, on one occasion at 
least, was rash, "and spake unadvisedly with his lips." 
Job, worn down by constant afiUction, at last opened 
his mouth and cursed his day. David and Solomon 
were guilty of gross sins. And we might go^ on with 
the enumeration until every name nearly was recorded 
whose history is contained in the Bible. But in the 
history of Daniel we find an exception. It is believed 
not one word of disapproval is found concerning his 
conduct in any respect; nor is any thing attributed to 
him, either in intention or action, inconsistent with per- 
fect rectitude. We would not, however, infer from 
this that Daniel's character was a perfect one, in the 
strict sense of the word ; for he himself confesses his 
sins and transgressions. But we would infer that no 
great action of his life was performed without reference 
to the will of God ; and, consequently, since the law of 
God was the constant rule of his life, that in all things, 
whether great or small, he acted consistently with the 
known requirements of that law, and with his profes- 
sions of obedience and attachment thereto. Such, it 
is believed, can be said of no other whose history is 
furnished in the Scriptures — at least to the same ex- 
tent — except the Lord Jesus Christ. 

The life of Daniel illustrates two or three principles 
which are of vital importance. 

The first of these is, that religion is not ineonmteni 
with a full discharge of the duties of public Ufe; but, 
on the other hand, is the best preparation for those du- 
ties. This principle the world seems to have lost sight 
of almost entirely. To such an extent is this true that 
public life and vice appear almost dlEisociable. A few 
bright exceptions there are; and it is a pleasure to re- 
cord their existence. But the mass will be found to 
conform to the general fact just stated. Yet the oppo- 
site of this was fully illustrated in the life of the Chal- 
dean statesman. It was religion that gave him firm- 
ness and stability of character — ^itwas religion that cast 
such a halo of glory around his name as time can 
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never destroy, but which shall shine as the brightness 
of the firmament, and as the stars for ever and ever. 

Another principle is, that the euential eharaeteristica 
of true religion are the tame in every age and in eoery 
iUuatiofU It exalts the humble, and brings down the 
pride of the gpreat The same general features are seen 
m the piety of Daniel, and that of the most illiterate 
servant of God. And the Hebrew noble of antiquity, 
and the Christian peasant of the 19th century, can 
sympathize with each other, both their characters being 
conformed to the same modeL 

Lastly, that to religion may be traced all the essential 
differences between the characters of Daniel and of 
the wicked with whom he was surrounded. Religion 
was the basis of his character, and its legitimate fruits 
were exhibited in his conduct. In them selfishness was 
the predominant principle, and their lives exhibited just 
such conduct as might be expected to proceed from such 
a source. 



ON DRESS. 

It would be idle to say to you, that dress is a matter 
of little importance. It is a matter that consumes time, 
thought, and money, from the cradle to the grave. Yes, 
literally to the grave ; for how much inconvenient ex- 
pense and degrading begging is encountered by the 
poor, to get the new cap and shroud. This tenacious 
love of dress is not confined to the poor, but shows 
itself in various particularities and vanities among the 
rich. We once knew an appointed funeral of a child 
deferred by a mother till a cap could be procured, plaited 
in a particular mode ! 

Can you believe dress is an unimportant matter when 
you often hear a person of mature years say to a child 
of six months, "Don*t cry, baby — look what pretty 
new shoes baby has got!" Or to a child two or three 
years old, "Be a good child, and you shall have on 
your pretty new pink frock !'* Or, " If Mary is naughty, 
she must not wear her new bonnet and blue bows!" 
Here the earliest associations of the child with dress^ 
with its merest vanities, are as the signs of happiness, 
and rewards of goodness. Surely they cannot think it 
unimportant. 

From your youth upward, you are accustomed to 
hear such remarks as follow : *' Did you observe Mrs. 
M*Lean*s dress last Sunday? She must have got it 
from France — it was something so out of the common 
way, I could not take my eyes off from her all church 
time.'* ** I should be so happy if I could get the pat- 
tern of Anne Lisle*s cape.'* "I wish Susan would get 
a new bonnet — I am tired of seeing her old one." " If 
I were Eliza, I never would go to church again till I 
had a new cloak." ** Do you mean to attend the lec- 
tures?" " If I can get my new pelisse made." "lam 
dying lor my new gown, but I am determined not to 
have it made till I get a pattern of the new fashioned 
sleeves.*' "Sarah wore that everlasting blue dress to 
the party la£t evening — I should not think she could 
enjoy herself, when all the rest of her set had new 
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dresses." " Fanny must detest going into moaming"— 
it is so unbecoming to her!" 

I appeal to your experience, 'my friends, have you 
not heard similar things said, not one, but a hundred 
times in your lives? And here you see the pleasures 
of society, the advantage of knowledge, the duty of 
devotion, all are made subordinate to dress. Its vani- 
ties involve even the seriousness of mourning. 

I have not exaggerated. I might be accused of ex- 
aggeration, if I were to tell much of what has fallen 
under my observation on this subject* A lady once 
said to me, she "would prefer the reputation of taste 
in dress to excelling in any accomplishment whatever !" 
This woman was a wife and mother ! 

I know a child who burst into tears at the sight of 
another unfortunate child rigged in French finery, and 
throwing herself into her mother's arms, exclaimed, 
" O, I never shall have such a beautiful dress as that !" 
Poor child ! what examples must she have seen in those 
to whom God had committed the care of unfolding and 
directing her character. 

You cannot believe dress unimportant, while so great 
a portion of young persons' lives are spent in dressing 
and preparing dress ; remodeling old garments, and em- 
bellishing new ones. 

Since, then, dress t^ important, will you not give your 
minds to the subject, and now, in the beginning of your 
career, fix certain principles, so that your dress may 
indicate your education. 

Let us consider the morals of dress, never forget- 
ting that the only sure foundation of morals is a sense 
of responsibility to God. 

It is immoral to endanger your health by your mode 
of dress. 

Do not let the vanity of wearing what your dress- 
makers will call "a neat fit,'* induce you to draw your 
corset-lace tighter than health permits. Do not quiet 
your consciences by saying, " I do not lace so tight as 
such a one," or, "my waist is smaller than such a 
one's, but I wear a larger belt," " if it does require some 
strength to hook my frock, it feels perfectly easy when 
it is on !" This will not do. So long as the tightness 
of your dress interferes with the freedom of your mo- 
tions, or the development of your persons tn the slight' 
est degree, you are not without sin, and you will not 
escape its punishment Deformities and diseases come 
on insensibly. The sickly, useless mother, pays dearly 
for the transient beauty of a small waist — the folly of 
her girlhood. 

Health is often endangered by too light a dress. 
If it can be proved to a young person that flannel is 
important to her health, and if she still resists the obli- 
gations of duty, and acts solely with reference to ap- 
pearance, she errs egregiously in dispensing with the 
flannel. She may have a small waist, but she loses 
the healthy complexion, bright eye, and elastic step. 
Learn to look upon health as a sign of sense and vir- 
tue, and it often does truly signify them, and then 
you will be more anxious to preserve it — Means and 
Ends. 
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The introduction of Christianity into the world is 
the most splendid and interesting event recorded in the 
annals of history. And what makes it pre-eminently 
so, is, it had the extraordinary attribute of adapting 
itself to every rank and condition of society. To the 
ignorant it spoke of wisdom, while to the philosophic 
it offered a better philosophy — to the vicious it recom- 
mended virtuous principles, while to the moral it ex- 
hibited a higher standard of morality — to the poor it 
held out the sublimest inducements for bettering their 
condition in life, while to the opulent it pointed to that 
surpassingly glorious inheritance which is " incorrupti- 
ble, undefiled, and that fadeth not away" — in short, 
under whatever circumstances it found degenerate man, 
it at once most nobly and efficiently met his case. 

The truth of this is amply confirmed by the histor- 
ical parts of the New Testament Scriptures, and the 
writings of the Christian fathers. To give an illustra- 
tion — ^when St Paul wrote his celebrated Epistle to 
the Hebrews, he manifested no hostiUty to their estab- 
lished religion — that splendid system of faith which 
had been in operation for centuries, and which had been 
zealously maintained by men of superior talents and 
commanding infiuence — patriarchs, prophets, priests, 
and kings; but he simply showed that that dispensation 
of grace, great and glorious as it was, had been super- 
seded by a better — by the coming of God's own Son. 

Again — when the same apostle was in the enlight- 
ened city of Athens, he saw an altar with this inscrip- 
tion, ** To the unknown God." At the earliest oppor- 
tunity he turned the circumstance to advantage, and 
gave the Athenians a lucid and philosophical exhibition 
of the true character of that Being whom they igno- 
ranUy worshiped, and referred to the writings of their 
own illustrious sages in support of the great truths he 
advanced. 

The last mentioned circumstance is recorded at 
length in the 17th chapter of the Acts of the Apostles, 
commencing at the 16th verse. It is one of peculiar 
sublimity and interest, and will form the basis of our 
present remarks and contemplations. 

St Paul was a great and extraordinary man — one 
of the brightest ornaments Christianity ever had. Hav- 
ing naturally strong powers of mind, a vigorous intel- 
lect, and a retentive memory — and having been brought 
up at the feet of Gamaliel, an eminent Jewish lawyer — 
and, above all, having been endowed, in a more than 
ordinary degree, with the gift of the Holy Ghost, he 
was eminently qualified for the sacred office of the min- 
istry. And wherever this great and extraordinary man 
went, great and extraordinary displays of the Divine 
power were witnessed. Whether he visited populous 
cities, or obscure villages — ^whether he stood before 
sages and statesmen, or before individuals in the com- 
mon walks of life— whether he reasoned with constitu- 
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ents of the Jewish polity, or with pagan devotees, he 
evinced a strength of argument, a depth of knowledge, 
and a devotedness to the interests of his cause, that reflect- 
ed the highest credit on the fertility of his mind, and the 
benevolence of his heart; while the power of the High- 
est overshadowed him, and crowned his labors with the 
most astonishing success. And, doubtless, at the great 
day of accounts, thousands will stand forward, with 
hearts overflowing with gratitude and joy, to bless the 
hour when they heard this devoted minister proclaim 
the truth of that Gospel which was the means of their 
rescue from the powers of an infernal despotism^ and 
of their elevation to the sublime splendors and enjoy- 
ments which flow from the throne of the Eternal. 

From the verses preceding the narrative, it appears 
St Paul was on a visit to the Churches, and that he 
was detained at Athens waiting the arrival of some of 
the brethren; and while he waited for them "his spirit 
was stirred in him, when he saw the city wholly given 
to idolatry " — he felt a holy indignation at a scene so 
offensive to God, and so degrading to man — 

** His anger burned ; but anger was his praise ; 
For sin the graceful indignation raised." 

Hatred to sin is an attribute of the divine Being, 
and a leading trait in the character of angels; and, of 
course, it must ever be regarded as a distinguishing 
feature of God's true people on earth. 

Perhaps it may be thought that the statement just 
quoted, relative to the religious condition of the Atheni- 
ans is too highly colored ; but, so far from this being 
the case, it is confirmed by the testimony of their 
own historians. iElian called Athens "the altar of 
Greece ;" and Xenophon said, " It had twice as many 
sacred festivals as any other city -" and ^etronius ob- 
served, *' It was easier to find a god there than a man." 
What a spectacle ! Athens, one of the most celebrated 
cities on the face of the earth, and yet wholly given to 
idolatry! — abounding with sages, and statesmen, and 
poets, and orators, and yet wholly given to idolatiy ! — 
the seat of learning and philosophy, and the nursery of 
the arts and sciences, and yet wholly given to idolatry ! — 
famous for the wisdom of its legislation and the enter- 
prise of its inhabitants, and yet wholly given to idolatry ! 
Much is said at the present day about the light of na- 
ture; but what advantage was the light of nature to 
the ancient Athenians? They contemplated the won- 
ders and beauties of creation — they investigated the ar- 
cana of the universe — they discoursed on the elements 
of philosophy, fire, air, earth, and water — they talked 
of .matter and of mind — they reasoned on cause and 
effect; and yet, amid the gloriou^ blaze of all this 
light, they were wholly given to idolatry ! If ever the 
light of nature was capable of teaching man the being 
and attributes of one supreme and tmoriginated Power, 
surely it was capable of teaching such talented and 
illuminated men as the Athenians; yet it was a total 
failure. Amongst them Socrates stood pre-eminent, and 
yet the history of Greece informs us that when he was 
brought before the court of the Areopagites for speak- 
ing lightly of the gods of his country, he affirmed that 
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he paid them homage and sacrifice according to the 
cuatoma of the city. It cannot be aaid that he dissem- 
bled before his jadges; for he afterwaid suffered mar- 
tyrdom itself for Ms inflexible adherence to the cause 
of morality. So, then, this greatest of the great sages 
of antiquity, according to his own acknowledgment, 
was an idolater ! Let the despiser of revelation t&e 
this fact and ponder it over in his mind. Surely it 
ought to satisfy every doubt The experiment has 
been made, and made under the most favorable circum- 
stances, and the grand result is, " The world, by wis- 
dom, knew not God." The light of nature is indeed 
sublime and interesting; but man*s intellectual vision 
has been dimmed by sin ; and to him the light of na- 
ture is darkness — a darkness too awful and grand to 
pierce. All the light that nature ever had, and all the 
light that nature ever will have, is like the light of the 
moon — it is borrowed from a superior source. Nor 
from the heavens above, nor from the earth beneath, 
nor from the waters under the earth, is there a single 
ray of light perceptible, unless it be seen through the 
medium of revelation. Socrates, and some other of the 
best and purest sages of antiquity, doubtless had some 
faint idea of a supreme Power, whom they regarded as 
the Creator and Preserver of all things, which idea 
they had probably derived firom the writings of Moses 
and the prophets, or traditionally from the original in- 
habitants of the earth ; but, notwithstanding this, they 
all held to a plurality of gods, and were wholly given 
to idolatry. 

St. Paul, aware of the evil tendency of paganism, 
and of his duty as a Christian teacher, "disputed in 
the synagogue with the Jews, and with the devout per- 
sons, and in the market daily with them that met him.'* 
His disputations seem to have elicited considerable at- 
tention and interest; for "certain philosophers of the 
Epicureans and of the Stoics encountered him.'' The 
Epicureans were a sect of philosophers who maintained 
that matter was eternal, and that the worid was formed 
by the fortuitous concourse of atoms — that the gods 
exercised no government over the world — that man's 
chief good consisted in sensual gratification — and that 
the soul perished with the body at death; while the 
Stoics held that there were two general substances in 
the universe, God and matter, and that both were eter- 
nal — that all things, even including the Deity himself, 
were governed by an irreversible fate — that virtue was 
its own sufi^cient reward, and vice its own sufficient 
punishment — and that the soul was originally a dis- 
cerped part of God, which would be re-united with 
him when it left the body. Some of these philoso- 
phers, in encouiifering Paul, asked, " What will this 
babbler say V And others remarked, "He seemeth to 
be a setter forth of strange gods; because he preacheth 
unto them Jesus and the resurrection." Jesus and the 
resurrection.' This is the grand doctrine against 
which human reason and human philosophy have ever 
arrayed themselves with such fierce and determined 
hostility. Like the Epicureans and Stoics, men may 
entertain the most conflicting opinions and sentiments 
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on other points; but they can instantly lay them all 
aside, and forget their keenest and most inveterate ani- 
mosities, to oppose the doctrine of Jesus and the res- 
urrection. This doctrine, to the Jews, was a stumbling 
block, and to the Greeks foolishness; but unto them 
which are called, both Jews and Greeks, Christ is the 
power of God, and the wisdom of God. 

After having been encountered by the Epicureans 
and Stoics, they "took him, and brought him unto Ar- 
eopagus, saying. May we know what this new doc- 
trine, whereof thou speakest, is? for thou bringest cer- 
tain strange things to our ears : we would know, there- 
fore, what these things mean. (For all the Athenians 
and strangers which were there, spent their time in 
nothing else but either to tell or to hear some new 
thing.") The Areopagus, or the hill of Mars, was the 
place where ,the supreme court of justice was held. 
Whether Paul was there put on his trial, or merely 
brought to gratify the curiosity of the philosophers, is not 
certain. Probably be was put on his trial, as it was 
contrary to the laws of the country to introduce new 
deities — an offense with which they charged him. It, 
however, afforded him an admirable opportunity to hold 
forth the gieat truths contained in the revelation of 
God. Athens had become the resort of sages and stu- 
dents from every civilized nation on the face of the 
globe; and as the hearing of new things was their 
principal employment, of course the announcements 
of St. Paul would be listened to with attention and iri- 
terest Then he "stood in the midst of Mars hill, 
and said. Ye men of Athens, I perceive that in all 
things ye are too superstitious"— or, as Dr. Clarke par* 
aphrases it, "I perceive that in all respects ye are great- 
ly addicted to religious practices; and, as a religious 
people, you will candidly hear what I have got to say 
in behalf of that worship which I practice and recom- 
mend" — "for as I passed by and beheld your devo- 
tions I found an altar with this inscription. To the 
unknown God." As to the origin of this altar but 
little can be said. Some suppose it to have been set 
up by Socrates, while others think it was erected in 
honor of the God of the Jews, whose name was Jeho- 
vah, or the Ineffable. But whatever was its origin, 
still it was an altar to the unknown God. That God 
who sits on the throne of eternity — who sways the 
sceptre of universal empire and dominion, and who is 
"glorious in holiness, fearful in praises, doing won- 
ders," was to them an unknown God ! Intensely, and 
with sublime emotions, did they gaze on the works of 
his hands, the glowing splendors of the sky, the varie- 
gated beauties of the earth, and the magnificent won- 
ders of the sea; but the God of all these grandeurs 
was to them an unknown God ! Frequently, and at 
stated periods, they paid religious homage, and offered 
solemn sacrifice ; but that God, who is the great object 
of worship— who "so loved the world that he gave his 
only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth on him 
should not perish, but have everlasting life," was to 
them an unknown God! In what a deplorably sad 
and awful condition were they placed ! With all their 
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philosophy — with all their sablime reflearches and in- 
vestigations, thej were destitute of a knowledge of the 
one true and living God. How striking the contrast 
between our situation and theirs ! If we go into any 
part of Christendom, and ask a child but six years of 
age, what is Godi that child will reply in language 
sublimer &r than the proudest language philosophy ever 
uttered, •«God is a spirit" — "God is love." O, how 
unspeakable is the boon of revelation ! 

St. Paul then proceeds to declare unto them the nap 
ture and being of that God whom they *<ignorantly 
worshiped." In this he triumphantly meets the charge 
which had been brought against him of being a setter 
forth of strai^ge gods — he was not introducing new de- 
ities, but simply making known unto them a God they 
themselves already acknowledged. How divine and 
elevated does the conduct of 8t Paul appear on this 
occasion ! How superior to that of Socrates ! As we 
have before remarked, Socrates, doubtless, had some 
idea of a supreme Being; and yet, when placed before 
the same august tribunal, he admitted that he worship- 
ed the gods of his country. But St Paul stood for- 
ward, 

<* The messenger of truth, 
The legate of the skies— his theme divine, 
His office sacred, his credentials clear," 

and with the eloquence of heaven streaming from his 
lips, preached unto them the unity of God, and the 
moral government of that God, and the dependence of 
the human family upon him, and his claims to their 
love and obedience, and their accountability to him at 
a future period. " God," said he, ** that made the worid, 
and all Uie things therein, seeing that he is Lord of 
heaven and earth, dwelleth not in temples made with 
hands; neither is worshiped with men's hands, as 
though he needed any thing, seeing he giveth to all 
life, and breath, and all things ; and hath made of one 
blood all nations of men for to dwell on all the face of 
the earth, and hath determined the times before ap- 
pointed, and the bounds of their habitation; that they 
should seek the Lord, if haply they might feel after 
him, and find him, though he be not far from every one 
of us: for in him we live, and move, and have our be- 
ing; as certain also of your own poets have said. For 
we are also his offspring. Forasmuch then as we are 
the offspring of God, we ought not to think that the 
Godhead is like tinto gold, or silver, or stone, graven 
by art and man's device." How conclusive is St. 
Paul's reasoning? He takes the high and common 
ground that there is one God, supreme, self-existent, 
all powerful, and omnipotent, who made and sustains 
all things, and who is the great Father of the numer- 
ous nations of the earth ; and then he draws the grand 
conclusion, that this God, and this God alone, is wor- 
thy the praise and adoration of his intelligent creatures. 
All will admit that idolatry is wrong, essentially, eter- 
nally, and immutably wrong, and that pagan worship, 
whether paid to a deified hero, or to a mere inanimate 
image, is altogether irrational and absurd, its legitimate 
and only tendency being to lower the dignity of man, 



to arrest the progress of human improvement, and cor- 
rupt the public morals. But while these admissions 
are made, it should be borne in mind that idolatry may 
likewise exist in the heart of the professing Christian, 
If his affections are placed supremely on things of an 
earthly nature — ^if the attainment of honor, or the ac- 
cumulation of wealth, or the enjoyment of pleasure, is 
the great object of his pursuit — if the charms of sci- 
ence, or the illuminations of philosophy occupy his 
undivided attention — if he love home and country, 
friends and kindred, more than his God, he is an idola- 
ter, and an idolater of the worst kind— he sins against 
light and knowledge. 

" Whatever passes as a cloud between 
The mental eye of faith and things unseen. 
Causing tliat brighter world to disappear. 
To seem less lovely, or to shine less clear, 
This is our world, our idol, though ii bear 
AflTection's impress <»* devotion's air." 

St Paul continues: ** And the times of this ignorance 
God winked at" He did not favor the ancient pagans 
with a revelation of his will as he had done the Jews ; 
but now the fullness of time had come, and the Gospel 
dispensation had burst forth in the superior splendor 
of its glory, and *< all men everywhere were commanded 
to repent," more especially as *<God had appointed a 
day in which he would judge the world in righteous- 
ness." The idea of responsibility to an omniscient 
Power carries along with it a tremendous weight of in- 
fluence. The consideration that every human being 
shall be required to give an account of his thoughts, 
words, and deeds, is calculated to produce serious im- 
pressions on the mind, and corresponding results in the 
conduct Of the certainty of a day of retribution God 
"hath given assurance unto all men, in that he hath 
raised Christ from the dead." And that Christ did rise 
is confirmed by the strongest evidence. No event in 
history is better authenticated. On this theme, above 
all oUiers, St Paul delighted to dwell. It was not 
enough that he disputed with the Jews in the syna- 
gogue, and in the market with them that met him, but 
he must likewise proclaim the same grand truth before 
the illustrious court of the Areopagites. And this 
should be the first and the last, and the constant theme 
of every Christian minister. It is all right that we 
should bring philosophy, and literature, and science, to 
illustrate and confirm the truth of Christianity, as did 
St. Paul in the present discourse ; but still the doctrine 
of Jesus and the resurrection should ^ver be held forth 
as the broad and eternal basis of the entire fabric. 

" He ixMe ! he burst the bars of death ! he slew 
Tlie ravenous foe that gorged all human race ! 
O the buret gates ! crushed sting ! demolished throne ! 
Last gasp of vanquished death I Shout earih and heaven, 
This sum of good to man, whose nature then 
Took wing and mounted with him from the tomb ! 
Then, then I rose ; then first humanity 
Triumphant passed the crystal ports of light. 
And seized eternal youth. E'er since 'tis blasphemous 
To call man mortal. Man's morUlity 
Was then transferred to death ; and heaven's duration 
Unalienably sealed to this frail frame 
This child of dust." 
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When the individuals composing the court of Are- 
opagus *< heard of the resurrection of the dead, some 
mocked." They could listen respectfully to Paul's sub- 
lime statements relative to the character of a supreme 
Power, and the creation of the universb, and the super- 
intending agency of Providence, and the retributions 
of judgment, but the doctrine of Jesus and the resur- 
rection they treated with contempt It was too simple 
and too divine for their depraved and deified intellects 
to receive. " And others said, we will hear thee again 
of this matter.^' They felt the force of what he said, 
but were not disposed to yield to the convictions of 
truth. That they ever did hear again of the matter is no 
where stated. Probably they procrastinated till it was 
too late — UIl, instead of the soft whispers of mercy, 
they heard the awful thunders of justice — till, instead 
of the sweet tones of salvation, they heard the loud 
wailings of the ruined and lost. *'Howbeit, certain 
men clave unto him, and believed: among the which 
was Dionysius, the Areopagite, and a woman named 
Damans, and others with them." This was, no doubt, 
a valuable accession to the Church at Athens. Not- 
withstanding the opposition with which the doctrine of 
Jesus and the resurrection met, it mightily prevailed. 
It was embraced by Jews and Gentiles — by Greeks and 
Romans — ^by Scythians and barbarians. It diffused its 
hallowed and hallowing influences far and wide. Idol- 
atry and superstition fell before its force — philosophy 
and science bowed to its majestic mien — ^kings became 
nursing fathers, and queens nursing mothers; and even 
the august throne of the Caesars gave it the support of 
imperial power. This doctrine is still spreading, cover- 
ing the earth with moral loveliness and beauty, and 
shedding celestial radiance over the minds of millions 
of immortal beings; and it is destined to spread more 
and more, even until the entire globe shall be overpow- 
ered with the illuminations of its glory* 



MODERN PROTESTANT MISSIONS. 

MosERir Protestant missions may be said to have 
begun with the English settlers in America, about the 
year 1620. The ** pilgrim fathers," as they were called, 
who resided near several tribes of wild Indians, felt 
great pity for the dark 'state in which these poor people 
lived ; and they soon began to put forth efforts that the 
heathen might know the only true God, and his Son 
Jesus Christ The first who wholly gave himself to 
the conversion of the Indians, was Thomas Mayhew, 
the son of the governor of New England ; and he was 
shortly followed by the Rev. John Eliot, who was 
called <<the apostle to the Indians." It was no small 
task to learn the language of this people, as you may 
supp6se, when I tell you that the word which meant 
^our questions," consisted of forty-two lettera, and sev- 
enteen syllables, pronounced in a harsh manner, and 
in a way quite different to the languages of Europe. 
I will not attempt to pronounce it, so you may look at 
it as I have written it out for your inspection. 

The young people were not a little entertained when 
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Mrs. Damley showed the paper on which was writ- 
ten — 

*< Kutnmog<M4m<Uto(4t(unmoetiUaonfanfitmncna9h." 

You may well be surprised how any one could learn 
a language full of words of twenty to thirty letters in 
each, and that without any book to aid them. Eliot 
was not, however, easily daunted ; by untiring industry 
he not only learned to speak it with readiness, but he 
reduced it to method, and published a grammar; at the 
close of the book he wrote, *' Prayers and pains, through 
faith in Christ Jesus, will do any thing." The preach- 
ing and other labors of this excellent man were so 
blessed, that towns of 'Spraying Indians" soon rose all 
around. He was spared to old age, and died with the 
words on his lips, " Welcome joy ! Pray, pray, pray !" 

Many others were raised up, from time to time, to 
care for the souls of the red Indians, among whom was 
David Brainerd, who labored with great zeal for several 
years, and died at the early age of thirty. 

In 1705, the King of Denmark sent out two pious 
young men to Tranquebar, in Southern India. They 
endured many trials, but labored with signs of the Di- 
vine blessing. This early mission was, a few years 
afterward, mainly supported by pious persons in Eng- 
land. 

It has been found desirable for Christians to unite 
for the spread of the Gospel; hence have arisen our 
missionary societies. And now I shall proceed to tell 
you of the different institutions which have been thus 
formed to send the word of life to the utmost ends of 
the earth. 

The oldest English missionary institutions are, the 
Society for the Propagaiion of the Gof^l in Foreign 
Parts, founded in London in 1647; and the Christian 
Knowkdge Society, established in 1698. The missions 
are now all under the care of the first of these socie- 
ties. Shortly after the first was formed, the troubles of 
the civil war arose in England, and stopped its efforts ; 
and they were not resumed until the reign of Charles 
II. For more than a hundred years clergymen and 
school-mastera have been sent to the British colonies in 
America, and the East Indies, by the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel. The memory of one of 
these is very dear to every friend of missions— his name 
was Swartz, called '*the apostle of the east" He was 
a native of Germany, and went out as a missionary, in 
1750, to the East Indies. He had many difficulties at 
first; but by patient labor and prayer they were mostly 
overcome. Many of the heathen were brought to love 
the Savior — in some cases whole families were converts 
ed. A whole tribe, noted for their robberies, were 
brought by him to leave off their practices, and attend 
to the culture of their lands, so that the part of the 
country in which they lived became safe to the traveler. 
On his death-bed he was visited by the reigning prince, 
who was much affected by the words of the dying mis- 
sionary. Swartz was spared to labor in India for 48 
years. Sometime before his death he could number 
2000 who had been converted by his means to the 
faith of the Gospel. — English tuorh 
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Original. 

THE JUVENILE EXCURSION.* 

I WAS left to reflect upon my offense, of which I im- 
mediately felt ashamed. I perceived, too, that the pun- 
ishment was not at all too much for the faulL If it 
had not embarrassed my mother so much, or if she 
had passed it oyer without this summary notice, I, too, 
should probably have passed it over with more ease 
to my conscience. My mother seldom punished me in 
this manner, and I knew that she loved me; therefore, 
my childish logic did not err in knowing that my ag- 
gressions had been beyond endurance. I perceived 
that this last act was only one in a series of petty tres- 
passes upon propriety and order, in which I had been 
engaged whenever an over-excited and mirthful spirit 
prevailed within me. I even then had the reflection 
that though my present felicitous freedom bestowed 
much delight upon me, yet I felt and knew that the 
restraints of school, and the usual restraints of home — 
now relaxed— -were salutary and excellent 

And in my little sequestration, I found time to feel a 
sense of degradation and self-abasement at this falling 
away from my good conduct. My mother kept me 
close until the visitors had retired. And this, indeed, 
was the only way in which she could have appeased 
the insulted party. I was not called out to tea; but 
after every one else had finished, a cup was handed me 
in a seat apart ; and after the rest of the children were 
sent to bed, she led me a few paces, out of the hearing 
of others, and gave me a severe and impressive repri- 
mand, saying, ** Where, my daughter, have you learned 
the vulgarity of grimacing? Worse than that, when 
a person — a grown person — had kindly noticed you, 
that you must mimic and insult herl O, how much 
ashamed I am of you ! — a person that came to this 
house to see me, too! Will you ever do the like 
again? Pxonuse me that you will not" I promised 
▼ery sincerely all that she required. I felt overcome, 
and oppressed; yet, perhaps, it was my self-love that 
was humbled, and my afiection for my mother — ^for I 
saw that she was deeply moved — that was wounded, 
rather than any specific sense of sin in what I had done 
that affected me. Yet my little reader may remark that 
I suffered a punishment, though not the proper convic- 
tion of my &ult My conscience was disturbed, though 
not clearly enlightened. The sinfulness of error, rather 
than its disgraces, should be the prominent point by 
which admonition is presented to a child. My mother 
finished by saying to me, "Now retire to bed, and re- 
peat your prayers continually until you get composed 
enough to go to sleep. And," added she, raising her 
finger and lowering her voice, <'go to sleep now, and lei 
to-morrow be a new day,^* 

I have said that for a certain time my happiness was 
uninterrupted ; but of course I must be understood to 
mean this only within the sense of human limitation, 
and not that I stood aloof for three whole weeks from 
error and folly, or from the incidental peccadilloes in 



* Concluded from page 251. 



which they involved me — ^much less from the rebukings 
of conscience. There was no immunity of the << wages 
of sin " made in my favor. Therefore, my statement 
only goes to say that, at that early stage of life, though 
the child may be frill of faults, yet we are compara- 
tively innocent, and also as yet free from many of those 
passions of the mind and heart which possess our riper 
years. And though there are continual indications 
that the enemy is sowing his tares in the open fields of 
character, yet the frill development, the harvest, is not 
yet arrived, perchance to shock and overwhelm us. 

I was naturally a bashfiil child, yet, as I have said, I 
had become giddy by my recent uncontrolled wanderings 
about the farm, and more particularly by constant asso- 
ciation with Lima, that I often did and said things 
which, in an instant after, I would perceive were cul- 
pable and improper. And amongst other things I had 
become a tremendous romp; and, abetted by Lima, had, 
like the rest, become somewhat expert at climbing a 
tree; that is, I could fearlessly ascend one as far as the 
stepping places were tenable. This, of course^ was 
unknown to our mother. And yet it was by tacit com- 
pact that the subject was withheld frt)m her« These 
little traits of secretiveness are a bad feature in child- 
hood. But the matter of compact, which often accom- 
panies them, is, I believe, invariably from the teaching 
of an elder; and, though readily received, it is not the 
intuitive suggesting of the infant heart How careful, 
then, should parents be in ascertaining the faithfulness 
of those to whom they intrust their children, Lima 
was believed to be an excellent attendant to us; be- 
cause she loved us, and would take any pains, and 
make great personal sacrifices to save us from inconve- 
nience. For these reasons, and from her turn of char- 
acter, she was precisely a veix dangerous companion 
for us. Good humored, lively, and obliging, and just 
enough older to dictate to us with authority, she was 
frill of devices for our amusement Admiring her as 
we did, and intimately associated as we were at this 
time of recess, we could hardly have failed, had the 
thing continued for a long time, to have imbibed her 
traits. But, happily, when we returned to town, we 
were again sent to school, and Lima had other duties 
to perform, which, in a measure, divided us from her 
intimacy and her example. 

But of our tree-climbing accomplishment, I found 
that in the sin of deceiving our mother, there was to 
me, at least, a sort of retributive punishment I had 
one day made my way up one of these forked trees. At 
the height of perhaps eight or ten feet I found a very 
comfortable seat The orchard was situated just on 
the road-side, from which it was divided by a fence, 
and the tree wherein I was perched was within a few 
yards of the fence. There was a tuft of foliage which 
completely hid me from the ,road, of which I could 
command a view to right and left. It so happened, 
whilst I was looking that way, that a traveler on horse- 
back approached, and as he came nearer I recognized 
the features of a gentleman whom I had often seen in 
my native town, and whose name I knew. The namo 
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was D. I know not what spirit of boldness possessed 
me, bat jast as he arrived nearly opposite to me, I cried 
out, *'How d'ye do, Mr. D.l" screening myself still 
farther from sight. Now, my first impulse had been 
of joy and novelty, of seeing a person from my native 
town, which, it seemed to my infant fancy, was a thous- 
and miles ofil But the instant I heard my own voice 
accosting a stranger — a gentleman, too — I was covered 
with confusion. The gentleman reined in his horse, 
stopped, listened, looked all around, and seeing no per- 
son, ho proceeded on his way. When he had got a 
few paces beyond me, as I had once escaped notice, I 
felt a childish delight in practicing upon his surprise ; 
and, raising my voice a little, I cried out, *< How d'ye 
do, Mr. D. V He now turned his horse's head delib- 
erately, and, riding back, inspected each tree' more 
closely, and presently discovered the culprit. " Miss, 
did you speak to me?" said he. I was not habitually 
given to falsehood, but now I was so entirely overcome 
by a sense of my boldness, that I was completely under 
the control of shame, and I answered, (O, shame in- 
deed!) "No, sir." "But it must have been you that 
spoke," said the gentleman, " tell me, or I shall have to 
ride to that house and ascertain who it was. It was 
you, wasn't iti" "Yes, sir," said I. Mr. D. smiled, 
and rode on. And, however many years have passed 
away since, I can truly say that I never recalled that 
little incident without feeling ashamed — not that I had 
the least intention of deceiving, or any intention at all, 
beyond the impulse of speaking the words. A giddy 
state of feeling, even without any culpable purpose, is 
one which brings more or less of mortification with it 
at any age. 

I did not dare to tell my mother of this for a great 
many months. Lima,4n the meantime, tormented me 
at every little chance, by singing out, " How d'ye do, 
Mr. D.l" After a long time, I relieved my mind by 
confessing this boldness to my mother; and she, seeing 
that my extreme mortification would prevent a repeti- 
tion of the fault, passed it over as well as she could. 

And all this time I was accustomed only "to say" 
my prayers. I had not learned to pray forgiveness of 
specific faults. May be, if I had, the sense of them 
would not have continued to oppress me so long. 

And yet these little incidents, bad in themselves, were 
not without some good effect. The memory of them 
would serve to restrain me in other instances. I remem- 
ber of having once behaved pretty well under tolerably 
trying circumstances. It was about a week after the oc- 
currence of the apple tree that we received a visit from 
three little girls, the daughters of a neighbor. They 
were of the ages of seven, nine, and twelve years. 
They came the distance of about two miles to convey 
a message to my mother, and to make our acquain- 
tance. These poor children had probably never gone 
on an errand of ceremony before in their lives, and 
they were nearly overcome by bashfulness and awk- 
wardness. But we understood well, by a look from 
our mother, that we were to " behave ourselves." So 
the little girls might have thought that was coldness on 
3 



our part, which, indeed, was only an effort at self-re- 
straint These children were indeed better instructed 
in one point of civility than is many a city bred 
miss; for they did not precipitate their errand the 
moment they entered the house, or before they had 
made the compliments of the day. But the Httle girls, 
intending to do what they had been told was proper, 
went on the other extreme, and waited full three hours 
before they uttered themselves. They persisted in not 
taking their bonnets off during the whole time, though 
they stayed and took dinner with us. In fact, these 
good children were bent upon obedience to instructions; 
and they were also entirely unable to discriminate cir- 
cumstances. At departing, I remember that they walk- 
ed to the door, as they had been instructed, and maJe 
each one a low and respectfiil courtesy, without turning 
the face about. At this "dumb show," "past all econ- 
omy of face" to bear, we yet restrained our laughter; 
for another look from our mother reminded us that it 
" wouldn't do," though she could hardly command her 
own voice to tell the children "good night, dears," 
without attempting any instruction, which I know well 
she would kindly have bestowed on them, could she 
have trusted her voice in our presence. 

Lima, after the children were gone, passed out of the 
room, and, as she did so, she looked over her shoulder, 
and seeing that our mother's attention was engaged, 
she then gave an excursive glance at us all, and with- 
out turning made a very low courtesy. This was the 
drop too much; and our long suppressed laughter 
shook the room, each one saying, " Only laughing at 
Lima, ma." At a later date, when my mother wished 
me to perform any little ceremonial of politeness, she 
would remind me to deport myself, and not be as awk- 
ward as the little girls at the farm were, always adding 
that she wished I were as obedient and as good. 

But these poor people, of whom I relate so many 
awkwardnesses, are probably now a well In'ed and a 
well informed people ; for such changes, in a course of 
time, will supervene, such is the force and the necessity 
of example^ even* upon those who are determined never 
to have any other way than their own way. Then 
they had neither a school nor a church in their town- 
ship. The time we passed there, our observance of 
the Sabbath consisted in our mother's reading of some 
sacred exercises. We each repeated the decalogue and 
a school catechism, and we were restricted to suitable 
behavior and conversation as marked the day. When 
we got home our mother pressed it upon us to notice 
what a privilege it was to have a church to attend — a 
regular appropriation of the day keeping us from lassi- 
tude and discontent, as well as training us in the "way 
in which we should go." 

I cannot recollect any other particulars of my visit, 
excepting that it was whilst here that, for the firet time, 
I noticed the glories of the setting sun, and the gran- 
deur and solemnity of the firmament by night And 
other developments of a taste in other departments of 
nature had been as decided as this. And I have be- 
lieved, albeit I have ever resided in cities, that my true 
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taste is for the country. I like the country in its sim- 
plicity, too — no '< cottage omee" is, I think, in half as 
good taste as a substantial, large, plain house. And 
the inner embellishments, which, by the conventional 
folly of cities, are deemed necessaries of life, should be 
all dispensed with. The dissipations of town hardly 
admit of reflection enough to correct or to scan its 
abuses. But-^ 

The ^'coachee" is at the door, and so is Dexter and 
his wagon. The decree is irreyersible ; therefore, we 
are reconciled to it. Black Monday, which haunts us 
in one form or another through our whole life, is in 
penpective, and, bitter as is the pill, we must swallow 
it And such is the sequel to my ** three weeks of 
happiness." 



Original. 
MY SISTER'S BIRTH-DAY. 
DiAB sister, on this joyous day 

Why shades a cloud thy gentle brow ? 
And why do silent tears betray 

The sadness of thy spirit now 1 
I know a smile plays round thy lips. 

As one by one friends gather near; 
But by thy eyes* inquiet looks 

I see that smile sits lightly there. 

I know thy thoughts — ''again has fled 

Another of my youthful years : 
And like the flowers of yonder bed, 

The first the freshest beauty wears ; 
For each succeeding one will bring 

New scenes of care and trial too. 
Till, like some orient bloom of spring. 

Its pleasures vanish with the dew."'* 

And why, dear sister, why permit 

Such thoughts thy gentle breast t' invade 1 
Those flowers which spring beneath thy feet, 

Must, with the evening twilight, fade. 
But there tte flowers which bloom on earth. 

That £air excel the spring-time's pride — 
The garden of the skies their birth. 

Where pure perennial streamlets glide. 

Were all the universe my own. 

And did the stars my voice obey, 
And earth and ocean's wealth combine 

Their choicest tribute to convey. 
Yet from them all I ne'er should find 

One jewel which Fd offer thee. 
That could enrich thy noble mind 

In time, or through eternity. 

But there is one most precious gem 

With more than talismanic powers- 
More brilliant than the diadem 
Which sparkles in Gashmerian bowers 



* Many of the early spring flowers of the east close as soon 
as the mm is sufficiently high to dissipate the dew from thdr 
petals. 



That priceless xivd, thou callest thy own, 

If by God's Spirit sanctified, 
Will yield more happiness alone 

Than all the universe beside. 

Then cease to seek, in meaner things. 

For bliss which they can ne'er bestow. 
But quench thy thirst from those pure streams 

Where joys like Eden's ever flow. 
Thyself to God re-dedicate, 

Thy soul's desires to him address; 
Then will thy future be replete 

With purest peace and happiness. 

And may a brother's fervent prayer 

Upon thy natal day prevail, 
Invoking on thy pathway here 

Bliss and unnumbered blessings still I 
Thy course be like the dawning light, 

Increasing to meridian ray; 
And when it gently sinks in night. 



Arise to an unending day ! 



G. W. 



Original. 
ASPIRATIONS FOR HEAVEN. 

BT WILLIAX BAXTER. 

O COULD I now but flee away, 

And ease the anguish of my breast, 
To bask in an eternal day, 

And be at rest! 

With joy I'd leave these courts below. 

And join the songs above the s&y, 
Which angels bright are singing now — 
They never die. 

There elders tune their harps of gold, 

And seraphs strike the sounding lyre; 
Their ceaseless story ne'er is told — 
They never tire. 

Millions of saints surround the throne — 
Praise him to whom all praise belongs. 
While swells to the chief Corner-stone 
Triumphant songs. 

There we shall part with every tear. 

Whene'er we reach that blissful shore; 
For sorrow cannot enter there — 

We'll weep no more. 

We'll praise him there in loftiest song. 

Who has redeemed us by his blood — 
Praise shall resound from ($v*ry tongue, 
O, Son of God! 



OvR innocence is not our shield: 
They take offense who have not been ofiended, 
They- seek our ruin too, who speak us fair. 
And death is ofien ambush'd in their smiles. 
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TRAINING OF CHILDREN. 

Chilsrek should be trained up. If you desire your 
offspring to serve God on earth, and enjoy his favor 
for ever in heaven, their spiritual welfare must be the 
object of daily, continual care. Occasional efforts few 
and far between, are not likely to be productive of much 
good. A divine precept is, " Train up a child in the 
way he should go ; and when he is old he will not de- 
part from it." On this important passage, D wight 
remarks, — <<The word train, originally denoted to draw 
alongf by a regular and steady course of exertions; and 
is hence very naturally used to signify drawing from 
one action to another, by persuasions, promises and oth- 
er efforts continually repeated. In a loose and general 
sense, therefore, it may easily include all the duties of 
parents to their children." 

This is a very important representation of parental 
duty. How would you train a tree ? Would you not 
begin the operation while the branches were yet young 
and pliant; fixing them then in the right direction, and 
afterward watching and guiding their growth 1 Would 
you not continue the process, by pruning away what 
was useless or hurtful, and directing every useful shoot 
till the tree should assume the shape desired, and cover 
the wall it overspread with verdure and fruit Thus 
train a child; thus endeavor to subdue and remove 
whatever is baneful, and thus guide into the right way 
his views, his feelings, his desires and affections. Think 
it not enough, occasionally, to give a check to what is 
evil, or an impulse to what is good ; but pursue the 
course now described, from month to month, and from 
year to year. This is training up a child in the way 
he should go. How is a young animal trained for any 
particular service? The process commences early, is 
pursued steadily, and never relinquished till the object 
contemplated is accomplished. Thus "train up a child 
in the way he should go ; and when he is old he will 
not depart from it" 

In training up your children, make your arrange- 
ments for them in this world, in view of the next. Let 
eternity be kept in sight. In all your plans for them, 
contemplate not only their temporal, but their everlast- 
ing interests. If you were about to place your child 
in a situation for one day, and then in another for twen- 
ty years, would you, when planning for the day, for- 
get the twenty years 1 If your plans could embrace 
both, well ; but if not, surely you would never so forget 
the twenty years, as to pursue any measures that would 
render your child wretched through that time, for the 
sake of promoting his interests through a single day. 
If, in case the interests of the two periods were in oppo- 
fdtion, you would let the twenty years outweigh the day. 
And you would esteem it no more than madness to 
plan for the day, and to forget the twenty years. The 
difference between a day and twenty years is, however, 
perfectly insignificant, when compared with that be- 
tween the longest life and eternity. Let eternity, there- 
.fore, be brought into all your estimates, plans and ar- 
rangemenUk Never so plan for this world, as to 5indo 
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your child for tliat which is to come ; but, while striving 
to promote the temporal good of your ofi&pring, always 
consider, also, their eternal happiness. Regard both 
worlds in your arrangements, when you can ; but when 
you cannot, especially regard the eternal. world. Let 
your children know, that, in your efforts for their good, 
you act under the influence of these principles. Im- 
press upon their minds that eternity is before them, and 
that those only are truly wise who can secure eternal 
blessings. Say, " My child, what concerns you most, 
what I am most anxious about, is not what you are to 
be, or to possess here, for a little while, but what you 
are to be, and have for ever. A^'ou and I are soon to be 
the inhabitants of another world. There we must 
abide for ever. That world must be either heaven or 
hell ; and by faith in Christ, to reach heaven, and ob- 
tain its blessings, is your chief interest and weightiest 
concern!" — Parental Caret by the author of "Per' 
suasiveness to Early Piety" 



HOLINESS. 

How can I obtain entire sanctification? This is a 
question of great importance, and easy to be answered, 
provided we take the Bible for our entire guide, and 
not without To sum up the answer in a few words, 
it is by importunate, or agonizing, praying faith, that 
says now, that looks now. 

There is one thing to guard against, viz., imposing 
conditions on the Lord; as all do when they fix the 
particular exercise that must follow when the prayer is 
answered. Now, one thinks to have a powerful move- 
ment; another, a glorious elevation; and a third, such 
a melting influence as will make him willing to weep 
his life away in love; and a fourth expects a silent awe 
that dares not move but with great precision. Now if 
God answers your prayer, you may have some of the 
above exercises, or a part of them all, and perhaps none 
of them; and of this you should feel no solicitude. 
Impose no conditions on the Lord, only agonize for the 
object, and leave the particular immediate effect it shall 
produce on you to the wisdom of the Holy Ghost 

Depend wholly on the blood, the atoning blood and 
Holy Spirit of our living Lord ; firmly believing in the 
promise of the Lord, that saith, ** He is faithful and 
just to forgive you your sins, and cleanse you from all 
unrighteousness." That blood has virtue, and the 
Spirit has power to apply the atonement Believe, be- 
lieve and all is yours. 

It is in the above manner that the Church should 
pray for a revival ; imposing no conditions on the Lord, 
only sue for the object We want power / but wheth- 
er it shall make sinners cry out, or weep, or tremble in 
a deathly silence, leave that, it belongs to God, not to 
man; no, not to good men or angels: the object get, 
the manner leave. — Guide to Chrstian Perfection, 



The greatest friend of truth is time, her greatest eDr 
emy prejudice, and her constant companion humility* 



MARY CRAIG. 
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MARY CRAIG.* 

Early in the spring of 1843, and as soon as the 
snow banks had well disappeared after the long and 
tedious winter, a tall robust man, of middle age, and 
melancholy countenance, might have been seen, day 
after day, examining the ancient tombstones in the 
different cemeteries about New York. He had come 
from the "Far West," the place of his nativity and 
the active scenes of his life, and was searching the 
grave-yards of the city for the tombstone of his mater- 
nal grand-parents — the father anA mother of Mary 
Craig. 

To the inquirer, the stranger's stoiy was simple 
though interesting, and exhibits one of the many in- 
stances where real life surpasses in affecting incident 
even romance itself. 

<< John Craig, the father of Mary Craig, emigrated 
from Scotland to New York about the year 1767, 
Mary, his youngest daughter, having been born on the 
voyage to this country. He had barely become com- 
fortably settled in his new home, when he was called 
to bid his family a final adieu, Mary then being but six 
years old. The widow and her children remained in 
the city of New York until the breaking out of the 
Revolutionary war, about three years afler, and when 
Mary had attained her ninth year. At this early age, 
however, she had imbibed Whig principles, and her 
whole soul was embarked in the success of that strug- 
gle for liberty. Soon after, the city fell into the hands 
of the British, and her mother, being left among stran- 
gers in a distant land, and meeting with an acquain- 
tance and countryman from Scotland, in the captain of 
a British vessel of war then in the harbor, was induced 
to give him her hand in marriage. The captain was 
of course a devoted royalist, and his principles so 
opposed to the politics of Mary, that she could not 
brook the insults to which her opinions were exposed, 
though personally treated by her step- father with great 
kindness and respect. Mary therefore left home and 
took shelter under the hospitable roof of Dr. Halsted, of 
Elizabethtown Point, where she found a welcome home 
and congenial political sentiments. Here, during the 
remainder of that bloody war, Mary was exposed to it^ 
dangers and hardships. It is known that Elizabeth- 
town was the theatre of frequent engagements between 
the contending parties, and sometimes in possession of 
one, and sometimes of the other. Often the inhab- 
itants, men especially, were compelled to fly at mid- 
night from their homes to escape capture and imprison- 
ment, if not death. Sometimes all, male and female, 
on account of the invasion of the Hessian hordes, and 
when they had not the force to oppose them, were 
under the necessity of flying for safety to some place 
of security. On such occasions Mary sometimes re- 
mained behind to prevent by her entreaties the wanton 
destruction of her patron's property. Here her life 
was frequently threatened for her importunity, and on 
one occasion a sword was drawn to execute that threat 



* This If believed to be strictly a narrative of facts.— Ed. 
Vol. m.— 35 



At other times she would drive her benefactor's gig 
with his wife and child in it, through the darkness 
of midnight, to his retreat seven or eight miles from 
Elizabethtown. Often during engagements between 
the contending armies, the Doctor's house waa" the 
hospital of the wounded and dying patriots, and she 
was the surgeon's assistant in staunching wounds, ta- 
king off shattered limbs, and administering drink and 
food to the wounded and dying. Thus Mary's time 
was spent during that long and bloody struggle. At 
its close she found herself separated for ever from her 
friends. At the re-capture of New York, her 8tep>fatber 
had removed to Nova Scotia, whither he took all of 
Mary's family ; and circumstances prevented them from 
ever meeting again. 

" The war ended, but not Mary's hardships and ex- 
posures. Soon after the Revolution she was married 
to a young man who had accompanied Judge Symmea 
in his first tour of observation to the Miamies, with 
which he was so delighted that he determined to migrate 
to the new country. In 1788, accompanied by a little 
colony, Mary and her husband bent their course for 
their new home; lived the first winter on the Kentucky 
side, and in the spring of 1789, settled at Columbia, 
five miles above Cincinnati, where the little colony 
erected a block-house, until 1791, when Mary's com- 
panion was taken from her and she left a widow in an 
Indian country, with two babes, the eldest but two 
years old, the other an infant of only a few days. 

"Before the loss of her husband, Mary had frequent- 
ly, in times of more imminent danger, retired with him 
into the garrison ; but in her bereaved condition, her 
lonely and wounded heart, could not brook the boister- 
ous mirth, and constant confusion to which she must 
there be exposed. The feeling heart seeks solitude in 
affliction. She therefore remained with her babes in 
her cabin. In vain did her neighbors depict the dan- 
gers of massacre from the Indians. She knew not 
what fear was. Her trust was in that God who alone 
could protect her and her little ones. For her childien, 
she provided a bed under the puncheon floor of the 
cabin, in a small hole usually prepared by the first set- 
tlers to preserve vegetables in winter from frost. Hero 
every night, week after week, would she place her chil- 
dren, after putting them to sleep, while she watched 
through the chinks of the cabin during the greater part 
of each night, the approach of the savages. The plan 
was, if the Indians entered one door, to fly out at the 
other and give the alarm at the garrison hefon her 
children would be found in their concealment under the 
floor. Often thus watching, she saw the Indians enter 
the little settlement, traverse the grounds in the vicinity 
of the block-house ; sometimes they came to her very 
door, but never did they enter. Horses were stolen, 
settlers were killed and taken prisoners, but Mary and 
her babes were protected. Delicate as a flower, and 
with all the tender sensibility of the most feeling heart, 
it was the faith of the Christian which sustained her 
under all these trials, and enabled her to triumph over 
all fear. There, day after day, might have been heard, 
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in that rode hut, Mary's soft Toice, rendered plaintive 
and melancholy by her lonely condition, hymning her 
flTorite PBalm— 

" ' To heaTen I lift my waiting eye«, 
There all my hopes are staid ; 
The Lord who built the earth and skies 
Is my perpetual aid. 

Their feel shall never slide nor fall, 

Whom he designs to keep ; 
His ear attends their softest call, 

His eye can never sLeep. 

He will sustain our weakest powers 

With his almighty arm ; 
And watch our most unguarded hours 

Against surprising harm. 

Israel rejoice, and rest secure — 

Thy keeper is the Lord : 
His wakeful eyes employ his care 

For ihine eternal guard. 

Nor scorching sun, nor sickly moon, 

Shall have their leave to smile ; 
He shields thy head from burning noon, 

From blasting damps at night. 

He guards thy soul, he keeps thy breath, 

Where thickest dangers come : 
Go in and out, secure from death, 

Till God command thee home.' 

*^ After Mary had lived in this desolate and perilous 
oondition some fifteen months, her character and hi^^ 
tory became known to a young man of kindred spirit. 
He too, from the age of twelve, had been exposed to 
the perils of war. He had served in many campaigns 
against the Indians, and had tngaged with them in the 
battle field when quite a boy. He had traversed the 
Indian wilds from the Alleghanies to the mouth of the 
Ohio, and from the Kentucky river to the lakes. Fear 
he never felt, and he had imbibed a feeling of pity and 
contempt for any being who manifested that childish 
emotion. Mary's bold and fearless bearing attracted 
his notice ; and though he had traveled much, seen 
and known many females, his heart had never before 
felt the influence of love and admiraiion combined. 
Mary's exquisite sensibility and tenderness, added to 
her undaunted courage, qualities so rarely found to 
meet in the same woman, induced him at once to offer 
himself as her protector and her husband. They were 
married; — and Mary's second husband proved himself 
to be, what she had taken him for, a roan of true worth. 
He was one of the first pioneers of Ohio — contributed 
much to give to her constitution and laws their broad 
principles of liberty and equality — lived long to see and 
enjoy her prosperity, and died in good old age, not 
'unhonored' though 'unsung.' But Mary had left 
him years before, for a better home. She lived to rear 
to maturity all her children, eight in number, and to 
them was attached with an intensity of affection which 
nothing could moderate. She bore all the privations 
of fourteen years of war, British and Indian, exposed 
to the most imminent dangers, and her heart and nerve 
never failed her. But when one, and then another, 
and yet another of her children were taken firom her 
by the stem hand of Deaihf her * heart was smitten 
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and withered like grass :' life lost its attractions— earth 
its loveliness — and home its endearments. She f unk 
under the loss of her children, and died of a broken 
heart." 

The stranger paused — the big tear stood in his eye, 
and with quivering lip he added: "The first daughter, 
bom to me after my mother's death, I called Mary 
Craig, though my eldest had been partly named for her, 
years before. It was a most lovely child ; but it had 
an unearthly beauty and sweetness about it. The 
neighbors noticed xhis, and whispered to each other, 
' Little Mary will not hve — she belongs not to earth — 
her home is heaven.' She died at an early age ; 
and still when I think of that sweet child, and its 
sainted grand-mother, my heart involuntarily exclaims-^ 
'will the earth ever be blessed with another Mart 
Craig r" 



DESCRIPTION OF A CHRISTIAN. 
The Christian sees the rise and fall of earthly poten- 
tates, and the convulsions of kingdoms, testifying of 
Him who ruleth among the nations, and accrediting his 
word ; he experiences the conviction that the most de- 
Hghtful of all tmth, the hope which perisheth not, is 
confirmed by the strongest of all testimony, that heaven 
itself hath ratified the peace which it hath proclaimed ; 
he rests assured that "prophecy came not of old time 
by the will of man, but holy men of God spake as they 
were moved by the Holy Ghost;" and although he 
knows not the mode of the operations of the Spirit, he 
sees the demonstration of his power. And "taking 
heed thus unto the sure word of prophecy, until the 
day dawn and the day-star arise in his heart," the true 
believer learns, from the things that are past, the cer- 
tainty of things that are to come hereafter: he rests not 
satisfied with a mere name that he liveth, while yet he 
may be dead, but, having obtained that "precious faith," 
the germ of immortality, which springeth up unto eter- 
nal life, he experiences the power of the world to come, 
and unites the practice with the profession of religion ; 
he copies the zeal of those who spend their strength for 
that which is in vain, and their labor for that which 
profiteth not, but he directs it to the attainment of an 
incorruptible inheritance — for he knows that his labor 
shall not be in vain while he yields obedience to that 
word which is the charter of his salvation, and which 
so unequivocally bears the seal and superscription of 
the King of kings. — Rev. Dr, Keith, 



LEVITY. 
Levitt appears a venial offense, but it may have a 
disastrous issue. Trifles in theipselves become of seri- 
ous consequences in their results. Lightness of speech 
has sometimes terminated fatally. An unguarded ex- 
pression has led to murder : a sarcasm has implanted 
in the offended bosom implacable hatred : and general 
levity of speech both indicates a trifling spirit, and in- 
duces pernicious effects upon the moral feeling. 
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SKETCHES BY THE WAY.* 



**FBOX XT irOTS-BOOK. 

Mr. Hamliks, — ^In a fonner commanication I at- 
tempted to give yourself and readers some " Sketches by 
the Way ** from Cincinnati to Philadelphia, promising 
some notices of the latter city and its institutions, &c, 
in a future number. It was my in^ntion to have ful- 
filled that promise at the present time; but I have con- 
cluded to postpone that, in order to notice places and 
scenes which have less frequently been made the sub- 
ject of description, although not less devoid of intrin- 
sic or relative interest 

On a bright Tuesday evening in May I found my- 
self snugly situated on the schooner ** Walter," one of 
the regular packets between Philadelphia and Lewes, 
Delaware, and then lying at the foot of Pine-street 
There is something full of novelty and interest in ves- 
sels of this kind, to those who, like myself, had never 
been on the briny billow. Accustomed only to the 
certainty -of steam navigation, to be dependent on 
winds and tides, was at once new and strange ; and I 
must confess that a feeling of apprehension, to which I 
bad formerly been a stranger, would now and then 
flit across my mind. We started about 9 o'clock in 
the evening, with a very light breeze, favorable, and 
the tide just going out About 7 o'clock next morn- 
ing we passed Wilmington, Delaware. This city is 
surrounded by most beautiful scenery, and from the 
river presents fl very pretty appearance, situated as it is 
some distance beck from the water. Seven miles below 
is New Castle, also a very pleasant pikce. The morn- 
ing was extremely fine, and the river presented a sight 
full of interest to one not accustomed to such scenes. 
Before us were perhaps more than a hundred sails — 
from the brig down to the little fishing-boat — all pursu- 
ing their individual interests, irrespective of the world 
around. 

18 o'clock. — Fairly in the bay — ^fine breeze spring- 
ing up, with a fair prospect of being in Lewes before 
night 

3, P. M. — Stiff breeze — sea rough — vessel rolling 
and tossing with considerable violence. Met a barque 
ship — ^passed within 200 or 300 yards — ^had a fine view 
of her saline majesty. 

4 o'clock. — Sea still rough — female passengers all 
sea-sick. Sat on the bow of the vessel, and watched 
the ** briny surge of the deep sea green" with great 
interest Our vessel, at this moment, puts me in mind 
of the milk-maid in the fable — ^tossing her head with 
supreme contempt at the foaming waves-^bow some- 
times almost under water, and then high in air. 

11 o'clock. — Safely moored at Lewes wharf. Expe- 
rienced no sea-sickness while sailing; but when at 
anchor, (about 5 o'clock, waiting for tide,} the vessel 
rocked so violently as to make me deathly sick — ^had to 
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leave the suppeiwtable, with its fine fresh shad, and go 
on deck, in hopes that the air would remove the cause — 
in vain — ^had to go to bed till 10 o'clock. What made it 
more unpleasant was, I had no companions, except the 
female passengers, all the men being sufficiently used 
to salt water to escape every thing of the kind. 

The town of Lewes, to a stranger, assumes a very 
unique as well as antique appearance. The houses 
are mostly wooden buildings, and are weather-boarded 
with the same material with which the roof is covered, 
resembling our shingles, but larger and thicker. This 
is found to be much better there than the ordinary 
method ; but it gives an appearance of singularity to 
the whole, which must be seen to be appreciated. 
Nearly all the houses are painted white, with red 
roofs, which, at a distance, leads the beholder to sup- 
pose they are chiefly brick. The principal brick house 
in the place is the Presbyterian church, a building 
erected in 1728, and where the late Dr. Wilson, of 
Philadelphia, commenced his ministerial labors. This 
church is now under the pastoral care of the Rev. Mr. 
Mustard. Besides this there is one Episcopal church — 
at present destitute of a regular minister — and one 
Methodist church — Rev. Messrs. Houston and Rich- 
ardson stationed preachers. 

In many respects Lewes is a peculiar place. A large 
majority of its inhabitants are strictly religious people. 
And in no place have I ever been where the people 
seemed to enjoy life with a greater zest, and to be freer 
from care than there. Situated at the distance of 150 
miles from Philadelphia, and having but little inter- 
course with that place, except during the extreme sum- 
mer heat, they have but little sympathy with the bustle, 
and ambition, and all-absorbing desire of money-making 
which characterize that great city. The natural conse- 
quence is, more of real enjoyment and less disturbance 
and anxiety from the cares and toils of life. This gives 
greato: opportunity for the cultivation of the mind and 
heart It also gives to society that pleasing naturalness 
which is so seldom met with in this artificial age, unless 
accompanied by rudeness, and neglect of mental culti- 
vation. In fact, society there partakes more of that 
primitive simplicity and real goodness, which needs 
only to be seen to be admired, than almost any other 
place I have ever seen. And I could not help feeling 
that I would rather possess the affections of such a peo- 
ple thai\ the admiraiion of a world ; for I have almost 
come to the conclusion that there is but little else than 
cold intellectualism in all the so-called feeling of the 
fashionable business world. This may be heresy ; but 
I believe it is truth for all that 

There are many things in and about Lewes which 
possess very considerable interest to any but the careless 
visitor, whose thoughts and desires have been molded 
by the all-controlling code of fashion, and whose only 
wish ia to pass away time. Among these objects of 
interest are the Mole, an artificial wharf built out 1200 
feet into the sea, and the Break-water, an excellent arti- 
ficial harbor for the shipping passing up and down the 
bay. But I return to my note-book. 

3 
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Saturday, 20. — ^I have seen — I have seen the great 
Atlantic, and heard its solemn roar, and had my feet 
wet with its briny billows. How solemn ! how grand ! 
howsablime!— the mighty bass in the grand anthem 
of universal nature I No wonder that thou hast been 
the theme of the poet, or that the orator and the philos- 
opher have called thee up to give sublimity to the con- 
ceptbns of the one or beauty and force to the illus- 
trations of the other. For ages hast thou stood — a 
memento of the power and wisdom of the almighty 
Framer of the universe, while thy awful roaring has 
lent similitudes to the inspired penman, as he fiiintly 
endeavored to describe the rejoicings of the\>le8sed. 

Visited the light'house on Cape Henlopen — 84 feet 
firom the base to the upper platform — total height about 
100 feet This light-house has 18 silver polished con- 
cave reflectors of about 16 inches diameter, &8tened 
upon a revolving wheel. There are two or .three light- 
houses on different points of the Cape; but this is the 
principal one. From the top of this lightphouse the 
view is very extensive. Some five or six ships were at 
the moment passing down the bay, discharging pilots, 
&c., while innumerable smsll sail were dotting the 
smooth sur&ce of the deep. Cape May, with its light- 
house, was distinctly visible — 16 miles distant 

Wednesday. — Rode into the country. This part of 
the state is very level and sandy. A new method of 
fencing arrested my attention. Posts are placed in the 
ground at ragular intervals of two or three feet, and 
between these cedar branches are laid horizontally, and 
compacted together. This forms a very cheap and 
pretty looking fence or hedge, although not very dura- 
ble. But few forest trees, and these mostly oak of dif- 
ferent varieties, the foliage of which is very luxurious, 
rich, and beautiful. Whortleberry bushes in bloom, 
affi>rding a delightful contrast to the dark foliage of 
the forest trees. Magnolia, also, in bloom, with its 
bright smooth leaves, and large white odoriferous blos- 
soms, filling the air with rich fragrance. Nor must I 
omit the white shrub honeysuckle, (azaka vigcosa,) 
whose delicate blossoms raise their modest head for the 
pleasure of the observing traveler, or the beautiful fringe 
tree, so rare in this country. 

Friday.— Lewes, I find, is not without interest, when 
viewed in its relations to events and scenes of the Rev- 
olution. Within sight of where I now stand, the en- 
gagement took place between the Hyder Aly and the 
Gen. Monk. The former was commanded by Com. 
Barney, and manned by the flower of the American 
forces. In this action, which was of very short dura- 
tion, every officer on board the British vessel was either 
killed or wounded. And within twelve hours after the 
capture, and before the blood could be washed firom the 
decks, the captured vessel was anchored at Philadel- 
phia I An antiquarian friend pointed out to me a door, 
still preserved, which had a large hole in it made by a 
hall from an English vessel during the late war; also a 
door step, bearing a similar memento of former days 
and scenes. Along the banks of a small creek on 
which the town is built may be seen three or four old 
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cannons, which were used in the late war, and in some 
way or other rendered unfit for further service. 

Wednesday. — Started with a party of about forty 
ladies and gentlemen on a pleasure excursion for Cape 
May. After proceeding about half way, bml became 
quite rough, and the sky wore evident indications of a 
squall approaching; and as mist of the ladies on board 
were more or less unpleasantly affected with the motion 
of the vessel, it was deeiped best to relinquish the in- 
tended visit, and sail in smoother waters, and nearer 
home. This might perhaps more properly be called a 
religiaua company than any thing else — three clergy- 
men on board, and a large proportion of the others pro- 
fessors of religion. Nearly the whole day was spent 
in singing sacred music, &c., and at 9 o'clock all 
returned highly delighted with the scenes of the day. 
During the day saw several porpoises playing around 
our vessel, many of them very near us, while sea-gulls 
and fish-hawks were constantly on the wing in our im- 
mediate vicinity. 

Tuesday, 4th of July. — ^The Break-water presents a 
most beautiful appearance this morning. A strong 
northeasterly wind, for a day or two, has brought a 
large number of vessels into the harbor, and from the 
mast-head of each one is seen the national flag waving 
in the wind — ^the insignia of as free a people. May 
those Stan and stripes never behold them less free ! but, 
like a holy bond, may it ever unite us! and while it 
commemorates the virtue and the valor of our ances- 
tors, may it inspire us with similar feelings, that liberty 
and religion may continue to be our national character- 
istics! Then the last crash of a dissolving world shall 
arise from the falling pillars of our republic, firm and 
unshaken till the archangel's trump proclaims, ** Time, 
and the things of time, shall be no longer." 

Yours, &c, G. W. 



ADVICE TO THE LADIES. 
If you would be truly valuable, esteem not yourself 
chiefly according to your money and lands, but on the 
grace of your mind and person. Read a little more — 
read morality, history, innocent poetry, and the lives of 
generous lovers. You dress well, and have the belle 
air and mind: be as polite in your dress, and learn 
to write a new style — I mean so as to write on all occa- 
sions, not as scholara but as gentlewomen. As you 
are ingenious, a little application forms you for good 
house-wives; but to improve the beauties of the mind 
and carriage, will cost no more. Blend both accom- 
plishments together, and do not, as some, be mutes and 
statues in company ; or, as others, perpetual drums. No 
longer be won by faces with brainless heads to them ; 
neither mistake a low bow for pure good manners; nor 
a well dressed head for quality ; nor a fashionable coat 
for an estate; servile cringing for true love; nor a smooth 
tongue for sense. Above all, do not mistake wit for 
wisdom; and cast a tender eye on him who has steady 
manly virtue and prudence in his conduct, and gives 
fair hopes of his minding at heart — ^the main chance. 
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Original. 
TO THE DEPARTED. 

BT HISS DS FOBEST. 

To thj lonely, dark entombing, 

Thou art, young Henry, gone — 
Like a flower in its blooming — 

In thy manhood's early dawn ; 
Thou haat faded from our vision 

Like a morning star, away : 
God grant in worlds Elysian 

Thou art glittering to-day ! 

Was the Savior with thee, Henry, 

In the lone, shadowy vale! 
Did he throw his arms around thee. 

When thy strength began to foil? 
'Mid the waves of death, arraying 

All their terrors round thy head, 
Didst thou hear his sweet voice, saying, 

<«ItisI. Be not afraid 1" 

How fiir'd thy young heart's idol, 

In whom thou once did trust? 
Did she shrink from that sad bridal 

With corruption and the dust? 
Or did she nobly cheer thee. 

Subduing, for thy sake. 
The agonizing sorrow 

Of a heart that fiiin would break? 

Why linger'd then thy spirit, 

As if it clung to earth, 
While destin'd to inherit 

A higher, nobler birth! 
Why flash'd, in that last hour. 

Such brilliance from thine eye^ 
As though some heav'nly power 

Was teaching thee to die ? 

Perchance thy thoughts were wand'nng 

Back to thy early home ; 
And the spirits of thy lost ones 

Around thee secm*d to come — 
Thy father — and thy mother — 

Thy sisters, dear and true^ 
And thy well beloved brother. 

From his grave in ocean blue. 

Perchance they hover'd o'er thee, 

To watch thy parting breath — 
To light thy way before thee, 

Or soothe the pangs of death ; 
PeTchance-~but vain endeavor 

Thy dreaming to explore! 
Thou art gone from us for ever— 

We see thy face no more. 

No more thine iniiemt daughter 

Receives a father's care- 
No more thy gentle Mary 

Thine earthly love may share; 



But where the winds are sweeping 
Across thy snow-clad bed. 

With voice of woe and weeping. 
They wail the early dead. 

Yet rest thee, Henry, rest thee 

Within thy narrow home; 
And when, to cheer its darkness. 

The sweet spring flowers come, 
Their beauty shall be garner'd 

By loving hands, and free. 
And cherish'd by the mourner 

Like memories of thee. 

And as they sprang in triumph 

From winter's dreary reign, 
When stormy life is over, 

So shalt thou rise again ; 
Aye, if thou sleep in Jesus, 

To meet his smile, shalt rise, 
And bloom in endless beauty. 

Beyond the golden skies. 






Original. 
A FATHER'S TRIBUTE, 

TO MABY jr. O., ON U£B BIBTH-DAT. 

AxoxG that bright and happy choir. 
That strike their golden harps above. 

An infant spirit tunes her lyre, 
To praises of redeeming love — 

Sweet as the hymns that angels raise, 

The songs of this bright cherub's praise. 

That spirit had her place on earth — 
Her parents' joy and pride were there* 

And bright hopes clustered at her birth, 
In buds of promise sweet and fair ; 

But all were gathered ere their bloom. 

And garnered in the silent tomb. 

Her infant tongue had never learned 
To lisp an earthly parent's name — 

Scarce had her life's bright morning dawned 
'Before the early summons came — 

God called her in her sinless prime 

To worship in a fairer clime. 

My child, she was your sister dear; 

Bright as the brightest star of even 
She shdne upon our pathway here. 

Then melted in the light of heaven. 
Too pure for earth, this lovely gem 
Now decks a Savior's diadem. 

There in the glorious world of light. 

Drawn by a sympathy divine. 
Your blood-washed souls may re>unite. 

And sweetly in communion join; 
For kindred spirits, scver'd here, 
Ave bound in holier union there. 
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SO MANY CALLS. 

It was a brisk, clear evening in the Utter part of 

December, when Mr. A returned from his counts 

ing-house to the comforts of a bright coal fire and 
warm arm-chair in his parlor at home. He changed 
his heavy boots for slippers, drew around him the folds 
of his evening gown, and then, lounging back in the 
chair, looked up to the ceiling and about with an air of 
satisfaction. Still there was a cloud on his brow : what 

could be the matter with Mr. A 1 To tell the 

truth, he had that afternoon received in his counting- 
room the agent of one of the principal religious char- 
ities of the day, and had been warmly urged to double 
his last year's subscription, and the urging had been 
pressed by statements and arguments to which he did 
not know well how to reply. " People think," solilo- 
quized he to himself, " that I am made of money, I 
believe ; this is the fourth object this year for which I 
have been requested to double my subscription, and 
this year has been one of heavy family expenses — 
building and fitting up this house — carpets, curtains — 
no end to the new things to be bought — I really do not 
see how I am to give a cent more in charity ; then 
there are the bills for the girls and the boys — they all 
say that they must have twice as much now as before 
we came into this house : wonder if I did right in build- 
ing itV And Mr. A glanced up and down the 

ceiling, and around on the costly furniture, and looked 
into the fire in silence. He was tired, harassed, and 
drowsy ; his head began to swim, and his eyes closed — 
he was asleep. In his sleep he thought he heard a tap 
at the door; he opened it, and there stood a plain, 
poor-looking man, who in a voice singularly low and 
sweet, asked for a few moment's conversation with him. 

Mr. A asked him into the parlor, and drew him a 

chair near the fire. The stranger looked attentively 

around, and then, turning to Mr. A , presented 

him with a paper. " It is your last year's subscription 
to missions," said he ; *' you know all of the wants of 
that cause that can be told you ; I called to see if you 
had any thing more to add to it." 

This was said in the same low and quiet voice as 
before ; but for some reason unaccountable to himself, 

Mr. A was more embarrassed by the plain, poor, 

unpretending man, than he had been in the presence of 
any one before. He was for some moments silent be- 
fore he could reply at all, and then, in a hurried and 
embarrassed manner, he began the same excuses which 
had appeared so satisfactory to him the afternoon be- 
fore — the hardness of the times, the difiiculty of collect- 
ing money, family expenses. Sec 

The stranger quietly surveyed the spacious apart- 
ment, with its many elegances and luxuries, and with- 
out any comment took from the merchant the paper he 
had given, but immediately presented him with another. 

"This is your subscription to the Tract Society: 
have you any thing to add to it; you know how much 
it has been doing, and how much more it now desires 
to do, if Christians would only furnish means: do you 
not feel called upon to add something to it?" 
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Mr. A was very uneasy under this appeal, but 

there was something in the mild manner of the stran- 
ger that restrained him ; but he answered that, although 
he regretted it exceedingly, his circumstances were such 
that he could not this year conveniently add to any of 
his charities. 

Th'e stranger received back the paper without any 
reply, but immediately presented in its place the sub- 
scription to the Bible Society, and in a few clear and 
forcible words, reminded him of its vi^l-known claims, 
and again requested him to add something to his dona- 
tions. Mr. A becam^ impatient 

" Have I not said," he replied, *' that I can do no/A- 
ing more for any charity than I did last year ? There 
seems to be no end to the calls upon us in these days. 
At first there were only three or four objects presented, 
and the sums required were moderate ; now the objects 
increase every day ; all call upon us for mDney, and all, 
after we give once, want us to double and treble our 
subscriptions; there is no end to the thing; we may as 
well stop in one place as another." 

The stranger took back the paper, rose, and, fixing 
his eye on his companion, said in a voice that thrilled 
to his soul, 

"One year ago to-night you thought that your 
daughter lay dying; you could not sleep for agony: 
upon whom did you call all that night 1" 

The merchant started and looked up; there seemed 
a change to have passed over the whole form of bb 
visitor, whose eye was fixed on him with a calm, in- 
tense, penetrating expression, that awed and subdued 
him; he drew back, covered his face, and made no 
reply. 

" Five years ago," said the stranger, " when you lay 
at the blink of the grave, and thought that if you died 
then you should leave a family of helpless children 
entirely unprovided for, do you remember how you 
prayed 1 who saved you theni" 

The stranger paused for an answer, but there was a 
dead ulence. The merchant only bent forward as one 
entirely overcome, and rested his head on the seat be- 
fore him. 

The stranger drew yet nearer, and said, in a still 
lower and more impressive tone, " Do you remember, 
fifteen years since, that time when you felt yourself so 
lost, so helpless, so hopeless; when you spent days 
and nights in prayer; when you thought you would 
give tl^e whole world for one hour's assurance that 
your sins were forgiven youl — who listened to you 
theni" 

"It was my God and Savior!" said the merchant, 
with a sudden burst of remorseful feeling; "0, yes, it 
was he." 

"And has He ever complained of being called on 
too often 1" inquired the stranger, in a voice of reproach- 
ful sweetness; "say," he added, *'are you willing to 
begin this night, and ask no more of Him, if he, from 
this nigbt, will ask no more from you ?" 

" O, never, never !" said the merchant, throwing him- 
self at his feet; but, as he spake these words, the figure 
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seemed to ranish, and be awoke with his whole soul 
stirred within him. 

<'0, my Savior! what have I been saying 1 w^at 
have I been doing?'* he exclaimed. "Take all, take 
every thing ! what is all that I have to what thoa hast 
done for me!" — Mrs, Harriet Beecher SUAve, 



PUNCTUALITY. 
You will observe some children, in families where 
you visit, if not in your own, that are never ready to 
go at the first bidding. They roust be requested or 
commanded to do some little thing, twice, perhaps 
three or four times, before they can be induced to move. 
They do not mean to break the fifth commandment, 
but on the contrary to honor and obey their parents, in 
all things. They are not quite ready, however, and 
they are sure it makes no difierence, whether they go 
this minute or the next. They want to read to the 
next {Mtragraph, or to hear a story through, or to warm 
themselves a little longer, or to be indulged in some 
other equally frivolous excuse for lingering. Now this 
is a very bad habit, which ought never to be winked at, 
and which indeed is never formed, but under mistaken 
parental indulgence. If your child does not hear and 
obey you the first time, how can you be sure that he 
will the second, or even the third, unless the loud and 
altered tone of your voice should convince him, that 
you are quite out of patience, and that it will not do to 
linger any longer ? How often do children, when they 
have no thought of disobeying, wait till the chore is 
forgotten, or the parent is obliged to do it himself, of 
which, however, he has no right to complain, as it is his 
own fault But the injury to them is very great, in 
thus eaily allowing them to form^abits of procrastina- 
tion, which they will be very apt to carry along with 
them through life ; and which, I need not say, will be 
extremely inconvenient both to themselves and their 
friends. "Samuel, my son, such a thing is wanted, 
will you attend to itV "Yes, sir," — arid then reads 
on. " Samuel, did you hear me ? The fire is getting 
low, or your mother wants your assistance." Still the 
boy is not quite ready to start Then dart him, and 
in such a way that he will not hereafter mistake the 
tenses; and he will thank you for it as long as you 
live. 

So when you send your children upon errands, or 
permit them to visit their little playmates, and fix the 
hour for their return, it is vastly important that you 
strenuously insist upon punctuality -, not because their 
time is so valuable, for it may be worth very little or 
nothing to you after they come back. But aside from 
your own convenience, in knowing that the errand is 
done, and where your children are, when out of your 
sight, the habit of adhering to the letter of your in- 
structions, is so essential to their future usefulness 
and well-being, that parental laxity on this point, may 
be followed, and I have no doubt often is, by irreparable 
losses of property, if not of character. The child may 
plead that he was urged to overstey his time, or to go 



off somewhere else to play, and that he was sure you 
would have given him leave, had you been there ; and 
it may all be very true — but beware how you listen to 
such excuses. They go to sap the foundation of your 
authority, at the same time that he is forming a habit 
so mischievous to himself. — Dr, Humphrey. 



TIMES OF TRIAL. 

Tiiczs of trial let us know ourselves ; they teach us 
what we are. They do not so much make us bad per- 
haps, as show us what bad things there are still within 
us. Many people, when they do wrong in times of 
trial, speak as if the trial was the cause of the wrong 
which they do ; whereas the trial does no more perhaps 
than bring out to light, evils that were previously ex- 
isting in the soul. I was speaking with a person very 
lately, in reference to the excitement and commotion 
which took place in the neighborhood sometime ago ; 
and he said, '' They often make me very wicked." I 
thought it would be more correct to say, that the thing 
which had taken place, had shown him something 
wicked about him, which he had not previously seen ; 
that the agitetion had not so much caused his imper- 
fections, as brought them to light, and given him an 
opportunity of learning what was amiss within him. 

It woiild be well for people, when they find them- 
selves, in time of excitement and persecution, carried 
away by anger and resentment, if instead of throwing 
the blame on the evente and circumstances, they would 
take the blame home to themselves, and suspect the 
stete of their souls. We have no right to reckon our- 
selves any better than we prove to be in times of trial. 
We are not to reckon our religious attainmente accord- 
ing to what we feel in our meetings, nor according to 
the pleasure we find in reading good books; but accord- 
ing to the decision with which we choose the good, and 
reject the evil in time of temptation, and according to 
the firmness and calmness with which we pass through 
reproach and persecution, and the perseverance with 
which we pursue the path of arduous duty. If we 
would know ourselves, we must ask ourselves what we 
are in our families, when our children try us, and when 
our husbands and wives disappoint and grieve us; and 
not, .what we are when sitting under a sermon from a 
favorite preacher, or when reading a book of our favor- 
ite author. We must ask ourselves what we are when 
we meet with rebukes, as well as when we meet with 
commendations; when we are betrayed, insulted, and 
reviled, as well as when we were surrounded by a host 
of smiling friends. We must reckon ourselves to have 
just so much religion as we exhibit in the hour of triaL 
If we do right no longer than while all things around 
us go on pleasantly, we have no right to reckon our- 
selves to have any religion at all. If we are good tem- 
peied only so long as no one injures or insults us; if 
we are calm and kind only so long as we are allowed 
to go on without persecution and disappointment, we 
have no right to reckon ourselves good tempered, or 
patient, or kind, or calm, at all. — Eng, Jnvestigaior, 
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Original. 
"WHY WEEPE8T TH0U1" 

This is the language of the Savior to Mary, who 
was looking for her crucified Lord, and weeping at the 
place of sepulture. The language encouraged her sad 
heart, and was grateful as the dew upon the withered 
herb. She informed him that she sought Jesus, who 
was crucified, expressing a desire to *<take him away." 
The Savior here had evidence that she, who "loved 
much " her living and forgiving Master, had sufifered 
no estrangement of her pious affection, now that she 
supposed him to be dead. Jesus saith unto her, 
"Mary !" She recognized her blessed Lord. 

It has been the lot of woman to bear a sad propor- 
tion of the distractions and pains of life. Her peculiar 
constitution, place, and duties, make it thus. Sorrow 
is frequently her inheritance. In the scene of redemp- 
tion, woman acts a prominent part Does Herod slay 
the male children ? He strikes at the mothers of Ju- 
dea. Is the voice of lamentation heard in Ramahl 
Rachel is found weeping. Nor here in' the crucifixion 
scene is she exempt, nor is her faithfulness either be- 
trayed or^buked. She watches ai^d weeps — she is 
"last at the cross and first at the sepulchre." All the 
disciples were sorry when Jesus was betrayed, but 
Mary was the saddest among them. All were con- 
cerned about Christ, but Mary went early in the morn- 
ing to the tomb. Her concern carried her with tears 
to the place where Christ lay ! 

To this time woman's share of earthly sorrow is un- 
diminished. The evils growing out of avarice, prodi- 
gality, dissipation and jealousy, fall upon her with 
bitter weight But the Christian religion favors wo- 
man'; and its Author even now seems ever graciously 
to inquire, "Woman! why weepest thou?" 

It is not sinful to weep. Christ does not condemn 
the weeping Mary. He inquires, " Wherefore ?" One 
of the loveliest verses in the Bible reads, "Jesus 
wept" If he wept, it is not sinful to do so. 

Come afflictions justify it. Mary had cause for 
weeping. The being whose absence she deplores, was 
he who once pronounced her "forgiven." She had 
enjoyed communion with him* The lessons of truth 
and love received from him, were engraven on her 
memory, and she valued his friendship above price. 
Her hopes were entombed with Jesus, awaiting a 
resurrection ; and now when she finds him (as she sup- 
posed) stolen, how could she withhold her tears? O 
she wept! And it was appropriate— it was pious. 
Reader, you should weep over an absent Redeemer. 

There is relief in weeping. Sometimes by language 
the heart may be unburdend, but not always. The 
deep sorrows of a full heart seek another and speedier 
channel— they are poured out by the tear of the eye — 
the sighs and groans of the heaving breast This gives 
relief. This lightens the weight and soothes the bur- 
dened soul. " Weeping may endure for a night, but 
joy Cometh in^the morning." 

Tears draw Christ^a attention. On that morning 
not one of the daughters of Jerusalem was blest with 
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the presence of a risen Redeemer, but this daughter of 
tears. The Savior is attracted by her sorrow — he 
draws near to a mourner. He does not upbraid her 
tears^ but regards her with pity ; and confers that com- 
fort which he had before pronounced on those that 
mourn. While the voice of revelry and vanity never 
procures the blessings of heavenly grace, the voice of 
penitent and prayerful sorrow engages Jehovah's atten- 
tion. Then it is that sadness is exchanged for joy, 
and the song of salvation rises from the heart as grate- 
ful incense before God's throne. Penitent sighs and 
faith'^ song both rise to heaven. 

There will be no weeping in heaven. Bitter as is 
sorrow on earth, it is not without its tendency to soften 
and purify the heart This is matter of gratitude. But 
the cause and necessity of grief will not exist in 
heaven, for heaven is a place of sinless perfection. 
"Sorrow and sighing shall fiee away." "He shall 
wipe all tears from their eyes." 

Let those who weep as Christians, rejoice. The 
hour is coming when Christ shall crown the humble 
with rejoicing in th» kingdom and patience of Jesus. 
This is the opposite of that "sorrow of the world" 
which "worketh death." J. W. F. 



SPIRITUAL BAPTISM. 
The baptism of the Holy Ghost and entire sancti- 
fication, I wish to be considered the same, and here in- 
quire why this work does not progress with more power, 
and take in a larger number of those professing godli- 
ness? I am aware that some one reason may be given, 
as unbelief applicable to all cases : but I am equally 
aware that there are particular reasons that ought to be 
ferreted out and should be reflected upon seriously by 
alL Look, kind reader, to the following reasons: 

1. Love of the worldj that so effectually employs the 
affections of the heart that to grow in grace is morally 
impossible. 

2. A want of that extensive moral honesty that is 
wholly willing to do to others as you would have oth- 
ers do to you ; this latter sentiment must be adopted or 
the sacred baptism cannot be obtained ; the love of the 
world leads ditectly to dishonesty in feeling, principle 
and action, and if it be cheriskedf there can be no ad- 
vances made. 

3. Disaffection, or an unbrotherly feeling toward any, 
will effectually shut out our prayers, bring condemna- 
tion, and blast every good fruit in the soul. 

4. Contention^ in which motives and characters are 
involved, and the freely reading communications that 
partake largely of this spirit is an important and efieo- 
tual hindrance to higher spiritual attainments. If we 
or any others partake of such feelings or acts we can 
never grow, but conscience will always oppress and 
clamor against us. Let us, by the grace of God, 
get the hindrances out of the way ; pray and believe 
with all the heart, artd the promised blessing must and 
will come, even full redemption in the blood of the 
Lamb. — Guide to Christian Perfection, 
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Original. 
BISHOP ROBERTS. 

The following inleresiing reminiscences of the early life of 
Bishop Roberts are, by permission of Dr. Elliott, extracted from 
his unpublished biography.— Ed. 

Ik the springy of 1796, Robert R. Roberts, being 
then nearly eighteen years of age, set out for Shenango, 
now Mercer county, Pa., in company with four others. 
These were his brother, Thos. Roberts, John Caughey, 
James Hubanks, and Wm. M'Lean. The section of 
country, embracing northwestern Pennsylvania, bound- 
ed by Lake Erie, the state of Ohio, the Ohio and Alle- 
ghany rivers, French and Conewango creeks, was then 
an almost uninhabited country. This was particularly 
true in regard to Mercer county. The Ijegislature of 
Pennsyhania, in order to encourage the settlement of 
it, had passed an act allowing four hundred acres, and 
allowance, to any who would make actual settlement 
for five years, clear and fit for cultivation twenty-five 
acres, and build a house or cabin, and pay at a certain 
time, twenty dollars per one hundred acres to the state. 
Their first object was to explore tke country, and if 
they liked it, their purpose was to become actual settlers, 
in order to secure to themselves a home and indepen- 
dence. They traveled on foot, and carried their pro- 
visions on their backs in knapsacks. They crossed 
the Alleghany river at a place near where Freeport now 
stands, and this brought them within the bounds of the 
territory embracing the state grants. They went up 
the waters of Buflalo creek, and spent a week examin- 
ing the lands within eight or ten miles of the Alle- 
ghany river. The country thus far possessed no qual- 
ities which attracted their attention so as to induce them 
to make locations. 

During their stay there, which was in March, a light 
snow fell, which suggested to all the idea of hunting. 
All had guns, except Robert R. Roberts. All went to 
hunt except him, and he was left to take care of the 
camp, as he was the youngest, and was not so well off 
as to possess a gun. Even among hunters, poverty 
has its disadvantages and its privations. In the camp 
he could hear the report of the guns in different direc* 
tions. About noon the snow disappeared, and all short- 
ly returned without securing any game, not even a 
squirrel or a turkey, much less a deer or a bear. They 
were all unpracticed hunters. Most of them probably 
were sufiSciently good marksmen. But this is not one 
half of the hunter's art To hit the object fairiy, aim- 
ed at, is indispensable to a good hunter. In addition 
he must possess all the stealthy and watchful and most 
deliberate qualities that will enable him to approach 
unobserved the prey, to proceed with the coolest delib- 
eration so as to be uninfluenced by the buck fever, 
which throws such a tremor into the hands and eye of 
a hunter as to disqualify him for his profession. There 
are many nameless indispensable items that go to 
make up the true hunter, that our unskillful pen cannot 
begin to describe. We therefore stop where we began, 

^or these few meagre remarks, as descriptive of the true 
Vol. m.— 36 



hunter, would provoke the wrath of a true son of the 
woods, were he given to understand that a mere agri- 
culturist, or a book maker, or an editor, or a literary 
man would presume to say exactly what were the qual 
ities of the finished hunter. Let such as want to know 
who is the true hunter, converse one whole week with 
such a one on topics of the chase alone, and he will 
then begin to ascertain what such a one must be. 

The future bishop disliked staying in camp, though 
he knew, at that time, but Uttle about handling a gun 
with suitable skill, and less yet about the mysteries of 
hunting. He however in the afternoon, prepared to go 
out hunting by himself. His brother was opposed to 
this, as he knew but little about the woods. But as 
Mr. Hubanks, his classmate, and a little elder than he, 
proposed to go with him, it was agreed by his brother 
that he might try what he could do at hunting. Ac- 
cordingly they proceeded to the chase. Robert R. used 
his brother's gun. They took a northerly direction and 
went on conversing for awhile. They then parted, 
but agreed to keep in sight of each other. After part- 
ing and traveling a few hundred yards, they lost sight 
of each other. Robert R. thought he could find his 
own way, and never sought for his companion, believ- 
ing that his companion could do the same. TraveUng 
on the dividing ridge between two small water courses, 
he saw at some distance two deer, and raised his gun 
to fire. But just when he raised it, his eyes watered, 
and his hands trembled. He then went to a sapling to 
take rest, and while preparing, the deer disappeared. 
He then went on, still pursuing the same direction. 
He looked down a little hollow and saw three bears, an 
old one and two young ones. He sat down by a white- 
oak tree and prepared to shoot They came up slowly 
to within about four rods of him, where a spring issued 
from the hollow place. The old one raised herself up 
and began to snuff as if she scented him. He imme- 
diately fired at her breast She fell, rolled on the 
ground, showed her teeth, and got up and fell several 
times. One of the cubs ran away. The other squat- 
ted down. And Robert R. sat down alarmed, with his 
gun unloaded, not knowing what to do, as he had 
never been in such close quarters with wild beasts, and 
bad never before engaged in hunting. Before he got 
loaded again, after the delay occasioned by his surprise, 
the old bear recovered, began to walk slowly and then 
run, and thus got clearly away, and the cubs followed. 
He then proceeded to the camp and informed them 
what he had done. They all set out in quest of the 
bears, but were unable to catch them. This was his 
first introduction to hunting. 

The pursuits of the chase and the prospects of the 
new country were not so agreeable to all the young 
men, so that some of them concluded to proceed ik> 
further. Thomas Roberts and Wm. M*Lean returned, 
but Robert R. Roberts, John Gaughey, and James Hu- 
banks, purposed determinately to see the new country, 
and explore it fully. Robert R. seemed to have been 
particular^ fixed in his design of completing his ex- 
cursion ; for though his elder brother Thomas did his 
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utmost to persuade him to return ; it was all in vain. 
He even left him no more money, but barely enough 
to bear his expenses home, thinking by this means to 
compel him to return. And R. R, had no redress, as 
Thomas was much older, and Robert never handled 
much money, though he was the principal support of 
his father^s &mily for several years past He had set 
out in order to secure independence for himself during 
life, and be could not be persuaded to abandon his pur- 
pose. 

On the next morning, after the return of Thomas 
Roberts and Wm. M*Lean, the other three pursued 
their journey, having young R. R. for their master 
spirit, though almost without money, and without even 
a gun, which is an almost indispensable companion in 
a new country. They traveled two days in a north- 
easterly direction without seeing any person. They 
had flour in their knapsacks. Their bread and ready 
provisions were exhausted. They were therefore com- 
pelled to commence the work of cooking. For the first 
time they stopped to make up bread ; for though R. R., 
while engaged in sugar making, and in the manu- 
facture of tar, had Uved in camp and kept bachelor's 
hall, he never before had been compelled to make bread, 
88 the supplies of bread in such circumstances were 
always received from home, or procured from near 
neighbors. But now he must become baker both for 
himself and his associates. He looked around for his 
baking apparatus, and commenced the work by obtain- 
ing a kneading trough. He selected the hollow part of 
a fallen tree for bis kneading trough, having first scoop- 
ed it out with his tomahawL When the dough was 
made, it was flattened in thin slices and rolled around 
sticks, so that the heat could penetrate the slices thor- 
oughly. One end of the stick, and that end sharpened, 
was without any dough. The sharpened end was then 
thrust perpendicularly in the ground before the fire, and 
gradually turned round in its place until the bread on 
the stick was thoroughly done. In this way they pre- 
pared their bread, which was palatable to them, or to 
any in their circumstances. 

On the third day they struck the old Venango path 
which led from Pittsburg to a fort at the mouth of 
French creek. They proceeded on till they came to 
the garrison at French creek, which was the location 
of the present Franklin. There he saw Indians for 
the first time. They were trading furs, d:c., and 
drinking. 

Here they spent the Sabbath, though there were not 
much signs of Sabbath. An incident occurred at this 
place which shows the inconsistency of professors of 
religion. An Indian shot a large turkey and brought it 
to the landlady to sell. She bought it, and after pay- 
ing for it reproved the Indian for selling it on Sunday. 
He asked if, <*no luck to shoot on Sunday." She re- 
marked that she did not know as to luck, but that it 
was a sin to break the Sabbath by shooting. The In- 
dian retorted, "Of if luck, Indian no care for sin." 

Wayne had treated at Greenville with the Indians 
in 1795, and of course there was peace ; but their filthy 
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habits and forbidding appearance made no very favor- 
able impression at that time on our young adventurers. 
As they were in search of land, they made but little 
stay at the garrison. The land through which they 
had paFsed was rough and stony, and did not promise 
much to the cultivator. They therefore purposed to 
see more of the new country, in order to find locations 
better than any they had yet seen. They went up 
French creek to what was then called Cassewago, 
where Meadville now stands, and where there were 
then a few buildings. The flats of French creek, 
which were natural meadows, were beautiful, and 
pleased them well, but they were generally taken up 
by previous settlers. After spending a few days at 
Cassewago, they went down French creek again as far 
as the mouth of Coneaut creek, which put into French 
creek about eight miles below Meadville, on the west 
side. From the mouth of Coneaut, they proceeded 
westwardly to the heads of Sandy creek, following an 
old Indian path called the Kuskuskia path, leading 
from Cassewago to Kuskuskia, a place on the Beaver 
river. When they had passed over Sandy creek they 
stopped for the rttght. They peeled some bark from 
chestnut trees, and made a camp. The location of this 
camp was about four miles northwest of Georgetown, 
and about two miles and a half from where the Bishop 
a short while after made his location. 

Next morning they had an early breakfast, and dis- 
posed their knapsacks in different directions from their 
camp, in order to secure them from the depredations of 
some straggling Indians that were still lingering around, 
or firom some lawless white persons who might per- 
chance be passing by. They then proceeded to explore 
the country around, intending to return to the camp 
that night They traveled until they struck some of 
the head waters of the little Shenango. There they 
saw bodies of land that pleased them well. Still they 
pursued their course, desiring to see more of the coun- 
try, till it was too late to return to their camp on Sandy. 
So they were obliged to encamp near the little Chenan- 
go, about three quarters of a mile north of the present 
residence of John Leech, sen. It is now a beautiful 
sugar grove, with luxuriant meadow among the sparse 
trees, and is watered with a limpid brook of pure water, 
and a good never-failing spring. 

They had left all their provisions behind them at the 
other camp, and were without any thing to eat except 
one squirrel that one of the company had shot As 
Mr. Roberts was the youngest, it fell to his lot to cook 
the squirrel. He suspended it before the fire by a 
string fastened to a stake, so adjusted that the squirrel 
turned round before the clear fire. His associates laid 
themselves down, and were quickly asleep. He thought 
that he too needed sleep and lay down to rest, still in- 
tending however to watch the squirrel In a short 
time he was asleep, as well as the others, and when he 
awoke it was burned to cinders. So they were all 
obliged to spend the night supperless. 

About twenty yeara ago, a camp meeting was held 
within a few rods of the spring and grove where their 
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encampment was, where they went to rest supperlesa, 
at which BUhop Roberts attended. It was the privilege 
of the writer also to be present. In delivering an exhor- 
tation after another brother had preached, the Bishop 
took occasion to refer to their first encampment in the 
immediate vicinity. After an appropriate introduction, 
he turned half round on the stand, pointed to the epot, 
jtut doum there at the run beside Cornelius Riley* a, 
mentioned by name his associates, and improved the 
occasion in a manner that was truly thrilling ; especially 
as there were then in the congregation many of the first 
settlers; and John Caughey sat in the altar immediately 
before the Bishop. We need not say that Mr. Caughey 
enjoyed the narrative in which he necessarily bore so 
conspicuous a part. And all present were instructed 
with the sublime moral lessons which the good Bishop 
taught them. 

Next morning they concluded to go down Shenan- 
go, and then steer their course for the camp. John 
Caughey, a new Irishman, afterward the Bishop's 
brother-in-law, being the eldest, was selected as the 
guide. But although he was a very good scholar 
among persons of common attainments, he was a very 
unskillful guide in traveling through the pathless woods. 
Hence they all very soon got lost, as the day was 
cloudy. After wandering through the woods for some 
time, as Mr. Roberts thought, in different directions, 
they stopped and held a council as to the course that 
would lead them to their camp on Sandy creek. They 
all differed in opinion respecting the course in which 
the camp lay. Yet as they had chosen Mr. Caughey 
for their leader, they yielded to his opinion and follow- 
ed him. But every step that Robert R. Roberts took, 
he seemed to be going in the wrong direction, and the 
feelings produced were very mipleasant, as he knew 
that in some directions there were no inhabitants, and 
of course starvation would be the result, were they to 
go in the direction of the uninhabited country ; and 
this was the very point to which Mr. Roberts thought 
they were then going, and the result proved that he 
was correct in his opinion. Accordingly, he told Mr. 
Caughey that he could follow him no longer. As Mr. 
Caughey was of a very mild disposition he yielded, and 
in the best good temper observed, "\% was of no use 
to separate. If you will not follow me, I will follow 
you." The other also yielded, and both Hubanks and 
Caughey followed Roberts. Providentially he was in 
the right course, and in a few hours they reached the 
old trail they had left the day before, and by sun-down 
reached their camp on Sandy creek, and found their 
provisions undisturbed. Their supper came in good 
place, having eaten nothing since the previous morning 
except a few mountain-tea berries. This circumstance 
gave Mr. Roberts such an ascendancy over them as a 
woodsman, that ever after they followed his opinion in 
such matters. Indeed his peculiar genius of mild, yet 
correct and firm government, seemed to discover itself 
even at this early period. For he that is well qualified by 
nature to lead in one important matter, will be the best 
qualified to govern in others, other things being equal. 



After supper they rested for the night, and next 
morning they set out for the country they had explored 
the day before, taking along with them their provisions. 
They proceeded to the Little Chenango, and found some 
deserted Indian camps that they had just left, having 
gone down the Big Chenango in canoes. After ex- 
ploring the country a few days, they concluded to make 
improvements, and commenced to build log cabins, in 
order to hold possession, and to girdle a few trees around 
them. 

They fell in company with two other young men 
who were also looking for land, and they all five con- 
cluded to keep together, that they might be the more 
able to build. The timber was good, water was good, 
and the soil appeared rich, so that they were well 
pleased; though afterward it did not fully answer their 
expectations. Each of the five now selected two tracts 
of land for himself, on which he intended to make im- 
provements, and they were guided in their division lines 
by some lines that had been run by a company a year 
or two before. They generally slept in their camp and 
went out in the rooming to their day's work. They 
cut logs, built a cabin and covered it with chestnut 
bark, and deadened a few trees; and this constituted 
their day's work. 

Their provisions very soon run out, and Mr. Roberts 
had no money to buy, as he had spent the small sum 
which his brother Thomas gave him, on their parting. 
In this critical juncture he knew not what to do. He 
had not money to carry him home, or to enable him to 
stay, and he could get no employ to enable him to earn. 
In this critical juncture Mr. Caughey kindly came to 
his assistance. He had money, and he offered to lend 
to his moneyless associate until he could find a way to 
repay him. So they agreed to continue their improve- 
ments. They proceeded to Cassewago and got a sup^ 
ply, which they carried on their backs upwards of twen- 
ty miles, as the path then was. The price too was 
high, as the provisions were brought from Pittsburg, 
up the Alleghany to the mouth of French creek, and 
then up this creek to Meadville. 

Among them all they had but one coffeepot, and two 
tin kettles, and two pots. Each one besides had a tin- 
cup, a spoon and a butcher-knife, a tomahawk and an 
axe. Sometimes they used chocolate, and then they 
boiled it in a tin kettle, and thickened it with flour in- 
stead of milk. 

On their return from Cassewago, they finished their 
cabins, and determined to separate from the two young 
men with whom they recently associated in mutually 
aiding each other in erecting cabins. The reason of 
the separation was, that on acquaintance with them 
they found them to be persons of such morals as ren- 
dered them both unpleasant and unprofitable compan- 
ions, from whose society they could receive no benefit, 
and from whom they might receive much harm. 

Accordingly, Mr. Roberts, John Caughey, and James 
Hubanks, his classmate, lived together, and commenced 
to clear some land, in order to plant some com and pota- 
toes, in different places. They cleared a few acres, and 
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brought their potatoes and corn on their backs from 
Cassewago, upward of twenty miles. They paid at 
the rate of three dollars per bushel for the potatoes ; 
and these were the first potatoes ever planted in the 
country. The com was two dollars a bushel, or near- 
ly so, as corn-meal brought that price at Cassewago. 
They also planted cucumbers. They labored very 
hard in erecting their cabins, clearing land, and pack- 
ing provisions on their backs so g^eat a distance. 

The game was plenty, but because they were then 
unskillful hunters they killed none for some time. 
Nevertheless, the necessities of their condition urged 
them to make vigorous endeavors in order to learn the 
art, so important under their circumstances. One morn- 
ing about daylight, while in bed in their cabin, they 
heard the notes of an old gobbler or turkey not far dis- 
tant. Mr. Roberts told Mr. Hubanks if he would let 
him have his gun he would try to kill him. Hubanks 
unhesitatingly agreed to the proposal. The other got 
the gun and set out in quest of the turkey. When 
near the place, the bird flew down from the tree on 
which he roosted, and on seeing him, the turkey, with 
several others, ran away at full speed. Following the 
course they ran, he started two deer, which ran in the 
same direction. In a short while he saw one of the 
turkeys coming back running toward him, and came 
within forty or fifty yards of him and stopped behind a 
log, so that his head only was visible. When he was 
about to shoot at the turkey, he saw the deer also re- 
turning, and they stopped not quite so near as the tur- 
key. He shot at one of the deer, and it fell. He ran 
up to it and seized it by the leg, lest it might get away. 
Just at that moment he heard a voice say, ** Have you 
hit itl" He was afraid lest he might be among In- 
dians, but looking around he saw Gaughey, who had 
gone around in another direction and had fortunately 
scared the game back to him. They had then plenty 
of fresh meat for a season, and Hubanks dressed the 
■kin and made it into moccasons. The flesh of the 
deer was a timely supply, and the moccasons to cover 
their bare feet was no unwelcome aid to the young ad- 
venturers. In brief, they considered, as well they 
might, that the supply was providential. 

Their crop turned out to be a very poor one. The 
new country swarmed with ground squirrels, which 
devoured the greater part of the com before or just 
afler it germinated. The potato crop did well, and was 
their principal resource for a crop. 

As they were in the spirit of exploring the country, 
they made occasional sallies around in order to see as 
much of it as they could. In their travels to and from 
Cassewago, they heard that there was a small lake at 
the head of Conneaut creek, and they were desirous to 
■ee it. Accordingly, they started one day in search of 
it, and traveled in a northern direction until they got 
into the swamp at the outlet of the lake ; so they were 
obliged to return without seeing it 

During that spring and summer, his mind was oflen 
afflicted, and sometimes it settled down in depression. 
He often sat down upon the logs and wept, and found 
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no relief but in prayer. The causes of his depression 
were, 

1. He was from home for the first time, for any space 
longer than a week. 

2. The circumstances of his absence from home 
grieved him. He had declined returning with his 
brother, which he feared might' be disapproved by his 
father; and for him he always had the highest regard. 

3. He was every day becoming more deeply in debt, 
and he never before had owed any thing. 

4. But the principal cause of his distress vras the 
absence of all religious meetings. His classmate, Hu- 
banks, became careless in some measure, and lost his 
relish for religious conversation ; and such was his own 
backwardness, that he had not learned any thing of the 
religious views of Caughey. The young men with 
whom they were associated for awhile, were very irre- 
ligious. And among the three they had but one Bible. 

Under these circumstances, though he remained stead- 
fast in his religious integrity, yet he was often depr esse d, 
and many evenings did he weep before God until his 
heart was comforted. Shortly, however, before he left 
that place to go to Ligonier, returning from secret piayer, 
he heard a voice, and on listening a little, he heard 
Caughey at prayer. This encouraged him much, as 
he had not known him to be religions. After this he 
was able to converse with him about religious matters 
with great satisfaction. 

Some time in June, as their com had been destroyed, 
and all the improvement intended then accomplished, K. 
R. Roberts and James Hubanks concluded to return 
home and assist in harvesting. Mr. Caughey remained 
on the improvements. He was especially inclined to 
this course, as there was no way of sending a letter to 
his friends, and they did not know precisely where he 
was. 

In their journey they proceeded to the mouth of 
French creek. When he got there, knowing that he 
was in debt, and fearing to return home in debt, be 
hired himself to the captain of a keel boat bound to 
Meadville, to get money to pay his debts. Hubanks 
hired himself to the same. Most of the hands were 
unacquainted with the business, and the captain was 
intemperate. The new hands made three unsuccessful 
attempts to ascend the ripple near the mouth of French 
creek, but were driven back by the force of the current 
The captain, being in liquor, flew into a passion, and 
said he could find two men that could push up the boat 
themselves, and there were six of them. Unwilling to 
take such abuse, when near the shore, Mr. Roberts 
jumped off the boat, and told the captain he might find 
such hands as soon as he saw fit, as for him he would 
endure no such treatment Nearly all the others did 
the same thing, and left the captain to try the alternate 
of his two choice hands. But finding he was about to 
lose his hands he changed his tone to kindness, and 
endeavored to persuade the hands to return. At his 
earnest entreaty all the hands returned. By the next 
efibrt they got the boat over the ripple, and pushed her 
on to the mouth of Sugar creek. By this time the 
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captain became ao intoxicated that he coald go no fur- 
ther until he became sober. Accordingly, they put 
aahore, and as he had some land located near the place, 
he directed his hands to girdle some trees or do what 
they pleased. They stayed there for the night As 
the captain by next morning became sober, they started 
on their voyage. On the third day, about noon, they 
reached Cassewago, or Meadville. They unloaded the 
boat, the freight being iSour, bacon, whisky, &a As 
the boat was to return immediately to Pittsburg, they 
went in her to that place, which was then very small 
and having a poor appearance. The old garrison was 
then to be seen, and a new garrison was established. 

From Pittsburg they traveled on foot, in a day and a 
half, to his father's house, a distance of fifty miles. His 
clothes had become old, and were not well washed. His 
hair was long, and he had become thin in flesh, although 
in good health. When his father and friends saw him, 
they were greatly rejoiced, for they had not heard a 
syllable about him frpm the time his brother Thomas 
had left him ; which must have been nearly five months. 
They thought he must have been killed by the Indians, 
or by some wild beast. They frequently reflected on 
his brother for not using greater exertions to have him 
return. But their anxieties were all relieved, when 
they saw he was safe, and had returned. His father 
did not reflect much upon him, but was unwilling he 
should return; and as he was a minor, it was his duty 
to submit Harvest came on, and this occupied him 
for die present He spent the time happily in the soci- 
ety of his friends, and in Christian communion. 

Whatever may have been the reasons which induced 
him to make some juvenile attempts at preaching, it 
was in the fall of 1796, when he seriously felt im- 
pressions to be useful to others in this way. But he 
made no efibrt, as he had high views of ministerial 
character, and viewed his own inability in such a light, 
that he thought he never could succeed. He prayed in 
public when called upon, but exercised no further. His 
mind frequently dwelt upon the scenes of the spring 
and summer, and he thought the country which he had 
left, preferable to that in which he lived, and still desired 
to return. 

In the spring of 1797, the father of Bishop Roberts 
consented that he should return to Chenango in com- 
pany with his elder brother Thomas. His younger 
brother Lewis went also with them. Robert R. Roberts 
also took with him Stephen Riley, to settle on one of 
the tracts that he had selected. Other persons of enter- 
prise went also with them, in order to select and settle 
land for themselves. The whole company consisted of 
nine persons, viz., Robert R. Roberts, Thomas Roberts, 
Lewis Roberts, Stephen Riley, and Wm. Lindsay, from 
Ligonier; James Stevenson, sen., James Stevenson, 
jun.. Rev. Jacob G unwell and John Caughey, from 
Loyalhanna. Each had a horse laden with provisions, 
and some cooking utensils, with such bed-clothes as en- 
abled them to encamp in the woods, without sufiering 
much. But each walked on foot, led or drove his horse, 
and carried his axe and knapsack of provisions beside. 



By this time, a path was made through the neighbor- 
hoods of where Butler and Mercer now stand, in place 
of the circuitous route by way of Venango and Casse- 
wago. But then, very little of this country was settled, 
except toward Pittsburg, so far as to furnish opportuni- 
ties of houses to lodge in at night The best path even, 
was not yet selected, nor the best crossing places of the 
streams, none of which were bridged at that time, and 
when they could not be forded, they must be crossed 
by swimming. Often the Alleghany river. Breakneck, 
Big Kinniconees, Muddy creek. Slippery Rock, Wolf 
creek, Neshanick, and Little Chenango were all to be 
crossed; some of them by swimming, and others by 
deep fording. Little Chenango, about two miles south 
of the present Georgetown, was crossed by felling trees 
on each side, carrying the packs over, and swimming 
the horses. During much of the journey they encamp- 
ed in the woods during the night 

Thomas Roberts was well pleased with the country, 
and selected a tract of land on which to make improve- 
ment He and Lewis then returned with the horses, 
leaving Stephen Riley and R. R. Roberts to open land 
and put in a crop. They also left with them the pro- 
visions they had brought on the horses, and promised 
at a certain time to return, and bring a fresh supply of 
provisions. Mr. Gunwell and Mr, Stevenson, sen., re- 
turned with them in like manner. Thomas Roberts 
left also four dollars of money with his brother. 

About the last of March, 1797, Robert R. Roberts, 
Stephen Riley, and Wm. Lindsay, started, on Sabbath 
morning, to an Indian camp on Sandy creek, to buy 
sugar, carrying their guns with theni. They set out on 
Sunday to the Indians* camp, because they had the 
company of one of the Indians, who had been on a 
visit to their camp, to show them the road ; and they 
availed themselves of the opportunity, as they could 
not well find the way themselves. They carried their 
guns, as this was the custom with every one in the 
new country, wherever they went, both to protect them- 
selves, and to preserve their guns from being stolen. 
They purchased four dollars' worth of sugar from the 
Indians — the entire sum that Thomas Roberts left with 
his brother for necessary expenses. They fired at a 
flock of deer, which they saw on their way to the In- 
dian camp, but without success. On their return in 
the afternoon, it rained hard, and they got lost in a pine 
swamp. They wandered around, but with all their 
endeavors they could not get out of the swamp. They 
kindled a fire, but in consequence of the wetness of the 
fuel, the fire was very bad. Shortly after dark, they 
heard the scream of a panther within a very short dis- 
tance of the spot where they were. They occasionally 
fired their guns, and encouraged their dog to follow it, 
but to little purpose; the dog well knowing the char- 
acter of the panther. In this way they spent the whole 
night, keeping constant watch, and at the same time, 
wet, weary, hungry, and cold., In consequence of their 
dread of the panther, and the care of watching during 
the night, the sugar was exposed to the rain, and was 
all melted, and therefore lost R. R. Roberts thought 
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that this was a judgment on them for breaking the 
Sabbathi by traveling, carrying their guns, purchasing 
sugar, and shooting. He never carried his gun on 
Sunday afterward. 

On this transaction we have a good moral lesson. 

Their reason for Sabbath breaking was insufficient. 
The sugar was not necessary ; and if it was, they could 
find the way shortly on a week day. 

The sin was aggravated. They sinned in company 
and in association with uninstructed heathens. They 
traveled, fired their guns, and trafficked on the Sabbath. 

Their present correction was marked. They lost 
their way, lost their sugar, and sufiered from cold, hun- 
ger, wet, and want of sleep. They lost as much of 
week day time as would be sufficient to accomplish 
their object without breaking the Sabbath. 

The same results, substantially, flow from all Sabbath 
breaking. It is done without just reason or necessity — 
it is an aggravated and foolish sin — it is unprofitable. 
Such is Sabbath breaking, whether ordinary in carry- 
ing Sabbath mails, journeying, any kind of work, or 
unnecessary worldly employment of any sort, for worldly 
gain or saving, or extraordinary : as military displays, 
excursions of pleasure, visiting, profane or worldly con- 
versation, or any thing which tends to destroy, or hin- 
der the spirit of religious devotion. 



PARENTAL RESPONSIBILITY. 

"I will pour my Spirit upon thy seed, and my blessing upon 
thy offspring." 

It has fi^quently been the subject of serious and pain- 
ful inquiry with me, why this promise — one of the 
most important and precious in the covenant of grace— 
■hould so oflen, as far as human observation goes, fail of 
its accomplishment. On the part of God there can be 
no failure, for he is a faithful God. Why is it then that 
instead of the fathers we see not the children filling up 
their places in the Church of God ? Ought we not to 
ask, "What doth hinder 1" yea, and more than ask — 
■hould we not search out, what impedes the flow of this 
covenant blessing. This great difficulty was in a meas- 
ure solved to me in the house of God not long since. 

I visited the sanctuary that morning to behold a 
scene I had never witnessed before — a congregation 
composed of mothers with their children. It was a 
public service of the Maternal Association, and one of 

the most interesting nature. I returned from this de- 
lightful service convinced that the want of youthful 
piety in the Church of God must be traced to the neg- 
lect of mothers. The ministers of the sanctuary must 
continue to cry, " Woe is me ! my soul desired the first 
ripe fruit," until mothers are awakened to their respon- 
■ibilities as nursing-mothers to the Church, receiving 
their little ones with this injunction from heaven: 
**Tak6 this child and nurse it for me, and I will give 
thee thy wages." 

How can we presume to expect that our sons will be 
as plants grown up in their youth, and our daughters 
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as corner-stones polished after the similitude of a pal- 
ace, unless by a decidedly religious education we seek 
after Ifua as the *' one thing " we have desired of the 
Loid for our beloved children. That God, as the God 
of the families of Israel, has a right to require this at 
our hands cannot be disputed ; and shall we rob him, 
and train up our ofispring for the world, of which Satan 
is the god? shall we turn them out of that "course" 
where flow the streams of covenant grace ? 

Does this thought startle us ? and are we ready to 
say, "We are not of this world," "we are of Godi" 
True, we may not ourselves be walking according to the 
course of this world, which leads from God, yet ia it not 
to be feared that we follow too much the manners of 
the world in the training of our children? Are there 
not many who venture to prepare their children for fash- 
ionable life at a most perilous risk, forgetting that every 
step they take in the unhallowed pleasures of this world 
leads them further from Godi Do not such parents 
lose sight of the distinctive marks of the people of 
God — a people which God has formed for himself to 
show forth his glory 1 Does not the secret worldhness 
of the parent betray itself here? Do they in this path 
of relative duty walk by faith and not by sight ? Do 
they not seem to forget that the outward prosperity 
which comes with God's blessing can only prove a real 
good, and that God by an eternal decree has united 
duty and privilege ? Can they presumptuously expect 
that the unchangeable "I am," he who said to the 
father of the faithful, " I know him, that he will com- 
mand his children, and they shall keep the way of the 
Lord," will change the economy of his government for 
them ? No. He is of one mind — " God is one ;" and 
the duty enjoined is as binding as the promise is sure. 

If he has said, "I will establish my covenant between 
me and thee and thy seed," he has also said, "Thou 
shalt keep my covenant" Nor are promises and warn- 
ings to be found in the sacred volume more specific and 
clear than those given as incitements to the faithful dis- 
charge of parental duties. Alas! it is but too well 
known that the larger proportion even of Christian 
parents deny their own beloved children the privilege 
of a scriptural education, and consequently cut off from 
them the blessed results. 

But these papers are written for those who do indeed 
desire to bring up their children in the nurture and ad- 
monition of the Lord ; who have themselves been by 
converting grace brought out from mystic Egypt, and 
who by their tives declare plainly that they desire and 
seek a better country, choosing rather to suffer affliction 
with the people of God than to enjoy the pleasures of 
sin for a season. 

Let those whose prayers and practice harmonize^ 
take encouragement Let them pray in faith, and " be 
instant in prayer.'* Let every maternal duty be per- 
formed in a prayerful spirit The records of eternity 
will unfold the achievements of prayer ; nor are we now 
without many heart-cheering memorials of the instru- 
mentality of parents in the conversion of their chil- 
dren. — Mother's Magazine. 
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THE SUICIDE. 
Whbhx father, mother, dearest friend t ah, alii 
Lone echo, only, answers to my call — 
My weary eyes to lonely watchings given. 
And aching heart by keenest torture riven ; 
My wasting form my earliest, latest pride, 
Not such, I ween, as when they hailed me brid 
All — all to me terrific language speak, 
Say judgment, justice, vengeance, waits to wreak 
Upon my erring, vain, and thoughtless head. 
Their vials fulL With darkened wings outspread, 
There comes in visions of the midnight hour, 
Dread demon phantoms clothed with magic power; 
These bid me haste from all the scenes of mirth, 
And darkly deeply *neath our mother earth, 
To lay me down, beneath the quiet sod — 
And thus forget my friends, my foes, my God. 
O is there naught can stay this tempest toss'd. 
This whirling brain to truth and reason lost? — 
As ships at sea, now plunge beneath the main, 
And then with headlong fury ride again. 
Till calmed at last "Old Ocean's*' troubled breast. 
Assumes its wonted peace and sinks to rest. 
So may I not, though waves to waves swifl follow, 
And each succeeding gulf yawns me to swallow. 
Still chance to ride triumphantly this storm. 
Though eddying whirlpools rushing round me form. 

that these fiery sprites might haunt in vain. 
And love and friendship claim me theirs again ; 
Then should this burning feverish brow be cool, 
This throbbing heart again with joy be full. 
But no ! despair doth closely round me cling. 
To check the thought repentant ere it spring. 
My life— its bark soon wrecked on ruin's sea; 
My life— its fiame shall soon extinguished be. 

1 come, ah demon ! thy known voice I hear, 
Its shrill unearthly music strikes my ear. 

Not doubts nor fears nor hopes of heaven shall more 
Enchain this sorrowing wand'rer to this shore. 
No mortal eye can here a witness be. 
To tell the world how death hath dealt with me. 
Mother ! bone of my bone, fiesh of my flesh, 
Now shall thy breaking heart bleed — bleed afresh ! 
O father ! steel thy breast to bear the pain. 
And hear — O hear — " Thy child was reared in vain !" 
And husband dear! no tear shed o*er my grave 
When I'm at rest Thou hadst no power to save. 

Ij. O. Ij. 



< Original. 
THE MATERNAL ASSOCIATION. 
Is there a spot on earth more sweet. 

Than youthful dreams have pictured fair? 
It is the place where mothers meet. 
To mingle hearts in earnest prayer. 

All worldly thoughts are hushed to rest; 
And drawn, the vail o'er earthly care * 



As, with a warm and throbbing breast. 
Each hastens to the place of prayer. 

The youthful wife, whose features meek, 
A calm and heavenly beauty wear. 

With her first loved one, comes to seek 
A blessing at the place of prayer. 

That aged one, whose trembling tone 
Speaks many a year of toil and care, 

Still for her wayward, absent son. 

Pleads, with a mothers faithful prayer. 

She pleads, nor will she plead in vain, — 
Tho' long estranged, a wanderer far. 

His soul shall be renewed again 
In answer to that mother's prayer. 

She too is there, whose widowed heart 
Clings closer to those pledges fair, 

For them she seeks " the better part," 

For them she breathes her constant prayer. 



She prays that God, her covenant God, 

Would guard them from the tempter's snare. 

Would make each heart his blest abode. 
And set his seal for ever there. 

Art thou a Christian mother, then 
More closely tread the narrow way — 

O lead thy little ones to God, 
And teach them early how to pray. 

« 

And then when death's stem tones shall come 
And hush for them thy voice of prayer ; 

When thou hast gained thy heavenly home, 
They, ransomed all, shall meet thee there. 

And as before the Savior's throne 

Thy voice shall tune the songs of heaven, 

Thou then may'st say, " Lord here am I, 
And here the children thou hast given." 

A. E. V. 

NIGHT. 

BT B. W. BARKER. 

O'er the calm bosom of yon sable tide, 

(Whose rippling waters, hush'd in darkness, seem 
To court the radiance of the moon's mild beam,) 

Night spreads her noiseless wing in ebon pride. 

All, all is peace — the various voice of day 
Disturbs no more the philosophic mind ; 
Yes, all is peace, — ^the melancholy wind 

That swept the twilight eve hath died away. 

Reader ! 'tis like the stillness of the tomb 
Where the cold relics of the good and just 
Mix, undistinguish'd, with their kindred dust. 

And sweetly slumber in their destin'd home ; 

But, brightly soaring from its mortal clay, 

The spirit wanders to eternal day. 
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NOTICES. 

Tm PROPHBons op Danibl and St. John. By Isaac T. 
Binton.— The prospectus states that, " The design of this vol- 
ume is to present, from the page of history, such a clear view of 
the/ulfillment of the chronological prophecies, as shall enable 
the reader to form some general, but just idea respecting thoee 
parts of prophecy which yet remain to be fulfilled, and consti- 
tute a satisfactory refutation of the "end of the world " theory 
of Mr. Miller, and of other erroneous interpretations tending to 
an opposite, but no less injurious, extreme. 

" The work will present the views of the principal writers on 
prophecy, both ancient and modern ; and the reasons which in- 
duce the author either to differ or agree with thoee who have 
preceded him." 

It seems that the author has for thirty years, devoted much of 
his time to the study of the prophecies. He seems at home in 
these discussions, and we doubt not, from the contents of the 
first number, that he will contribute much aid to the right under- 
standing of the two books on which he dwells. He says, " It is 
to the want of the right apprehension of, or of firm adhesion to, 
the rules of symbolic interpretation, that most of the material 
errors of writers on prophecy are to be attributed. It is a prac- 
tice adopted by some writers, to pursue the literal interpretation 
of symbols so far as that system suits their views, and then to 
evade difficulties by adopting, respecting other portions of proph- 
ecy, a system of interpretation wholly different" This is doubt- 
less true ; and a judicious interpretation of the books of Daniel 
and Revelation according to the rule which the remark suggests, 
VflW result in conclusions as clear and definite as can be reach- 
ed in the present stage of tne fulfillment of the prophecies. 

The plan of the work is ten weekly numbers, containing at 
least 36 pages ; making} when complete, a handsome voltune of 
fh>m 360 to 380 pages. 

The price is one dollar, in advance ; or, six copies for five 
dollars, thirteen copies for ten dollars, twenty-eight copies for 
twenty dollars, and larger numbers in proportion. Payment to 
be made on delivery of the first number. 

Thb Sbcond Advbnt op Cubist. By 8. W. Lynd, D. D. 
CincinncUi, O^'o.— This is a pamphlet of 32 pages, in opposi- 
tion to Millerism. Portions of it are instructive-. Some of the 
arguments in favor of a spiritual millenium, are not conclusive. 
Take the following : 

" We sustain this proposition by the imiversal language of 
the prayer of iaith. 

" Ever since the hour when our Lord taught his disciples how 
to pray, the same ardent petition has gone up from the hearts of 
all the pious, ' Thy kingdom come : thy will be done on earth 
as it is in heaven.' At morning dawn, at evening shade, from 
the closet, the family circle, the social prayer meeting, the con- 
gregation of the Sabbath ; from the wilderness and the crowded 
city; from the land and the sea, for nearly eighteen hundred 
years, has the cry entered the ears of the Lord God of hosts." 

Mr. Lynd does not expect Ood's " will to be done on earth as 
it is in heaven." This requires an immaculate moral state in 
all human beings. But if the prayer "thy kingdom come," 
proves that the " Gospel is to prevail over all the earth," then 
the petition "thy will be done," &c., implies that every person 
In the world will be not only converted, but sanctified and 
made perfect. Mr. Lynd is considered talented, and we can 
scarcely account for certain logical errors in this production. 

Mr. Breckenridge, of Baltimore, has said that there are not 
five persons in America prepared to point out the errors of Mil- 
lerism. If this opinion be correct, the likeliest way to render his 
system harmless is to let it alone. The error is not cardinal. 
It differs only in circumstance fh>m Wesley and Bengel. And 
we cannot divine why Wesley is orthodox in fixing the destruc- 
tion of the man of sin in 1836, and A.,B. or C. heterodox in allot- 
ting it to 1843. 

Theological errors, which must expire by limiution within 
six or eight months, cannot be hurried into oblivion by debate. 
There is not time for argument to accomplish its proper aim if 
it be ever so conclusive. On the other hand, if it be feeble, it 
works some injury to the cause of truth. 
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EDITOR'S TABLE. 

Thb "E^ibk."— Though the news is abroad in the weeklies, 
yet it is proper for us briefly to chronicle the interesting event 
which has recently transpired in Scotland. Old Scotch Pres- 
byterianism is in ene important sense no more. As a hierarchy, 
lending and receiving direct support in its close political con- 
nections, it has expired. The ruptiire between the seceders and 
the adherents to the hierarchy, was marked with great propriety 
of behavior on the part of the former, and now to the number of 
four hundred, embracing the intellectual, moral, and religious 
portion of the establishment, they form the "FYce Preabyterian 
Church" of Scotland. 

This is virtually a revolution. It is so seminally. We can- 
not conceive that there is any hope or fear of results less weighty 
than the destruction of the abominable unions of Church and 
state in Great Britain. We expect the waters now stirred will 
never rest again, till they reach the throne— until such a law- 
less libertine as George IV., can no longer claim to be the " Head 
of the Church." A new class of chartists exist in Scotland. 
They are the pure, the honorable, the influential of the land. 
They are the devout, the intelligent— men who are worthy to 
lead in a slow, peaceful, but sure progress, toward ecclesiastical 
independence, and its necessary concomitant, political freedom. 

Mbthodisil— Mr. Annan's book has wrought its best, and 
the " True Church "—mother and daughter-has exerted \'a un- 
slumbering energies to check the progress of Methodism. In the 
mean time, the " circuit riders" have held on their way, saying 
their prayers, and with ^^ competent" opposition on every side 
to cool or rouse their seal as the case might be, they have gath. 
ered into the fold one hundred and fifty four thousand souls in- 
one year. This is a lesson to all parties. It should instrua the 
successful and the defeated parties. Us as Methodists it admon- 
ishes not to be afraid of roan— not to wait for the smile or shrink 
from the frown of the world. It should convince our enemies 
that God will not be on their side, when by slander and gross 
abuse, borrowed chiefly from dram shops and theatres, from loaf- 
ers and Owenites, they essay to check the progress of pure re- 
ligion or reproach its disciples. 

Let Methodists awake to a sense of their fearful responsibili- 
ties. How much under God depends on their fidelity to the in- 
terests of religion, and to the welfare of this republic As citi- 
zens and as Christians they have need to be vigilant, prudent, 
and holy. Were we to dictate a motto for preachers and mem- 
bers, to be borne along with them day and night, it should be, 
" Holineia utUo the Lord I" 

Mbthodist Fbmalb Collboiatb Imstitutb.— The recent 
examination of the pupils of this institution, called forth the 
highest applause from the best judges of the progress of schol- 
ars and of the qualifications of teachers. Our absence from the 
city deprived us of the gratification of witnessing the recitations, 
but we have seen and heard enough to warrant the most favor- 
able notice of the Institute, and to urge upon the members and 
friends of the Church its eflicient support. Mcure than eighty 
pupils were in attendance during the last session. It is believ- 
ed that a much larger number will enter during the autumn and 
winter. Those who have been forward and active in the estab- 
lishment of the seminary, feel that the work is done, and that 
the experiment has succeeded. The qualifications of the teach- 
ers are tested to the entire satisfaction of the patrons. Nothing 
in this respect can be desired. To say that the faculty are " com- 
petent," would be equivalent to positive abuse. They are more 
than competent. The location of the Institute is the best and 
most central in the city. The buildings and accommodations 
are of the very best ; and we repeat, that as it regards principals, 
assistants, and accommodations of every sort, nothing remains 
to be desired. It may be of interest, especially to distant pa- 
trons, to be informed, that the next session of the Institute will 
commence on Monday, the 4th of September. It is desirable, 
as far as practicable, that all who design entering as pupils at 
this school, be present at the opening of the session. 

Mrs. Hbrr.— This amiable sister came to the city but a little 
more than a week ago to visit her friends, and most unexpect- 
edly sickened and died, leaving a truly bereaved family to 
moium. 
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Original. 
THE HAWK'S NEST. 

BY J. O. BRUCE. 

All who have ever passed up the valley, and above 
the falls of the Great Kanawha, and wound around 
the mountain spurs which skirt New River, with its 
beautiful cascades, have se^n the " Hawk's Nest," or 
as it is now scientifically called, "Marshall's Pillar." 
Connected with it there is many a tale of horror, 
the recital of which chills th» blood, and sends it shiver- 
ing back upon the heart The *' Hawk's Nest" is nine 
miles above the junction of Gauly with New River, and 
is the principal object of interest among the cliflb of the 
latter. The James River and Kanawha turnpike passes 
near it, and thousands every year stand upon its sum- 
mit to wonder and admire. It is a mass of red sand- 
stone, rising perpendicularly eight hundred or a thoa- 
sand feet above the bod of the river: it is nearly a naked 
rock, destitute of shrub or flower for several feet, except 
one little scrubby pine, which seems to have been 
planted there for the benefit of coward pilgrims; for, 
without the support it yields, few would ever look into 
the depths beneath. Back a few paces are large forest 
trees. As you stand upon the projecting point of the 
rock you have a fine view of the river, which, on your 
lefl, comes tumbling and foaming along its confined 
and irregular channel ; at your feet it is as quiet as the 
mountain lake, when no wind of heaven breaths upon 
its bosom — a polished mirror, throwing back the image 
of every object painted on its surface, calmed to sleep 
in the deep cradle which nature has hewn in the solid 
rock. Its quiet seeois an act of reverend respect to the 
pillar that towers above in silent grandeur; for it has 
only passed a little on to the right, when it again sends 
up its everlasting murmur and dashes on, as if in haste 
to leave its mountain home. The language put into 
« Bruar waters" by the Scottish bard, may be appropri- 
ately used by New River: — 

" Here, foaming down the shelvy rocks, 

In twisting strength I rin : 
There, high my boiling torrent smokes. 

Wild roaring o'er a linn : 
Enjoying large each spring and well. 

As nature gave them me, 
1 am, altho' I say'l mysel. 

Worth gaun a mile to see." 

The Christian, as he gazes upon this scene of beau- 
tiful confusion, and listens to the wild anthem of the 
ever rolling flood, will feel the force, and see the beauty 
of the Psalmist's exclamation, **Let the floods clap 
their hands, let the bills be joyful together before the 
Lord ;" " God is our refuge and strength, a very pres- 
ent help in time of trouble; therefore will not we fear, 
Vol. m.— 37 



though the earth be removed, and though the moun- 
tains be canied into the midst of the sea; though the 
waters thereof roar and be troubled, though the moun- 
tains shake with the swelling thereof. There is a river, 
the streams whereof make glad the city of God, the 
holy place of the tabernacle of the Most High." 

Returning from Lewisburg, in 1839, we conceived 
the design of ascertaining its altitude by actual mea- 
surement Having constructed a water levels and pro- 
vided ourselves with other necessary apparatus, we pre- 
pared to descend to the bed of the river a half mile 
above. Our company consisted of Rev. S. Robinson, 
of Charleston, Virginia; Mr. F. Brooks; Col. Hamil- 
ton, and his little son, some ten years of age; Mrs. 
U., and myself. At about 2 o'clock, we commenced 
our descent, winding down the sido of the moun- 
tain by one of the most zig zag paths ever pressed 
by human foot. The sun poured a full tide of light and 
heat upon our pathway, and scarce a breeze breathed 
refreshment on a fainting world; and, though sur- 
rounded by 

" Majestic woods, of ever vigorous green. 

Stage above stage, high waving o*er the hills," 

we suflered greatly from the effects of the heat; but 
the wildness of the scene, and the novelty of our own 
position, beguiled our pain, and urged us on. At the 
end of half an hour we had all gained the margin of 
the river, and sat down to breathe, and contemplate the 
stupendous works of the supreme Architect, with 
which we were surrounded. The tall difis rose above 
us, bearing upon their sides, here and there, a vine, 
whose rich foilage contrasted delightfully with the rock 
on whose brow time had chiseled many a line. On 
their summit stood the pine and cedar, whose leaf is 
ever green ; above was the deep blue heaven, overcast 
here and there by the soft fleecy clouds, passing lazily 
to and fro, as if in quest of some parched spot on which 
to drop the gentle rain. New River dashed madly on 
at our feet, as if angered that we had invaded her 
sanctuary. Around were the holly, a favorite of the 
Scottish bard ; the magnolia, whose crimson fruit blushed 
in the sun-light; at their roots bloomed the lily; the 
wild birds sang among their branches, joining their 
treble to the hoarse and mighty bass of the river. As 
we gazed upon this scene of beauty and terror, we ex- 
claimed, "Great and marvelous are thy works, Lord 
God Almighty;" "Who shall not fear thee, O Lord, 
and glorify thy name!" 

We had supposed that, this point reached, our difli- 
culties were at an end until we should commence our 
ascent. But it was a sad mistake. The valley was, 
in many places, choked up by drift wood and huge 
masses of stone; these must be passed, if we would 
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reach the base of the "Hawk's Nest;" and with our 
ardor somewhat abated, and a feeling of weariness 
approaching exhaustion^ we renewed our journey, and 
at half-past 3 o'clock reached the base; and, having 
with the eye measured it to its "topmost towering 
height," and duly counted the cost of taking its alti- 
tude with such instruments as we had> concluded to 
"wait for a more convenient season:" a conclusion 
agreeing well with our extreme lassitude. We held 
a consultation as to the route by which we should 
return — whether we should climb our way back along 
the path by which we had come, or ascend the almost 
perpendicular cliff just above the " Hawk's Nest." This 
Col. Hamilton told us was a passable route ; but no 
lady had ever ventured to travel it, and it was doubtful 
about Mrs. B. being able to accomplish it. But she de- 
termined to become our pioneer, and this decided us in 
favor of the new route; and laying down our instru- 
ments, to be washed away by the first swell of the 
river, we commenced ascending where few had gone 
before, and few will come after us. Our pathway was 
over loose masses of sand-stone, rolling under our feet 
and tumbling down the steep until, broken to atoms, 
they were lost hi the distance, and the echoes they had 
startled into existence died away in the fastness of the 
everlasting rocks. About two hundred feet up, we 
gained a bench of rock where we could- rest, and sat 
down sighing for 

" Water, clear, cold water, 

In the running brook so blue.'* 

Above us rose, in solemn grandeur, the "Hawk's 

Nest;" beneath New River slept in quiet beauty. We 

loosened some of the larger ^ rocks from their resting 

places and started them down to join their kindred that 

had gone before; and, as they rushed down with the 

lightning's speed, we slowly toiled up the steep ascent, 

helping ourselves forward by catching every shrub 

with'm our reach. One hundred feet brought us to a 

perpendicular elevation thirty feet high, which we had 

to pass by means of an Indian ladder; i. e., a pole 

notched at regular intervals. We climbed up as best 

we could ; and having gained the table above, sat down 

to rest and talk over the tales of horror told of the 

"Hawk's Nest." 

One was that, many years ago, before the present 

road was opened, and few, if any, knew of this place, 

two hunters, having pursued their game until it became 

dark, stopped to spend the night on the "Hawk's 

Nest." Having kindled a fire, one of them took his 

cup to procure water from the stream whose murmur 

came up so invitingly. He approached the precipice, 

and reached over to dip the water, but failing to do so, 

he stretched himself further over; but his arm would 

not fathom a thousand feet, and he returned to the^fire 

to sleep in happy unconciousness of the narrow escape 

he had made. But morning uncovered to his view his 

imminent peril. With what feelings must he have 

gazed into the depths beneath ! and how sensibly must 

he have felt his obligations to Him "who piled the 

mountain, and reared the rough rock's height. 
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Having rested, we passed along a ledge of rocks 
where we found large quantities of salt petre. For- 
merly (Col. H. told us) the hunters were in the habit 
of coming here for the purpose of making gun-powder ; 
but since they have been able to obtain it in exchange 
for skins, furs, &&, there are very few who make it 
themselves. They would come ju£t before the setting 
in of winter, and make the quantity which they sup- 
posed would be necessary for the season. But their 
fires were extinguished — they were not there — and their 
only traces were a few half charred logs, and some 
scattered beds of ashes. We wound up a narrow defile, 
and found ourselves standing upon the turnpike, each 
congratulating the other upon his healthful appearance. 
It was 6 o'clock, P. M. ; we had six miles to drive ; we 
returned to Col. H.'s, where we had lef\ our horses; 
and, having taken some pure cold water, we bade our 
kind and gentlemanly host adieu, and threw ourselves 
into our carriages. The stars had set their watch be- 
fore we reached the public house, where, after parta- 
king of some refreshment, and recounting our adven- 
tures, we were lulled to sleep by the everlasting dirge 
of the New River cascades. 



THE JOYS OF PRAYER. 
Evsir in those parts of prayer that might seem only 
painful, there is a pleasure that would be ill exchanged 
for this world's most boasted bliss. In the bitterness 
of repentant sorrow for sin, there is a sweetness ; in the 
agony of fervent supplication for pardon, there is a joy, 
as much superior to the best the world can boast, as 
the heavens are higher than the earth — 

The broadest smile unfeeling folly wears, 
Less pleasing far than prayer's repentant tears. 

O! what a happy, heaven-foretasting life might tlie 
children of God enjoy on earth, if they would live a 
life of prayer! How calm might they be in the midst 
of the wildest storms. How joyful in the midst of the 
deepest tribulations. How composed and cheerful, 
while all around was agitation and alarm — the smile of 
heaven sparkling around their path, the peace of heaven 
dwelling within their hearts. 

They say that travelers in Alpine regions are encom- 
passed* with a clear atmosphere, and cloudless sunshine, 
while traversing the summits of those lofty mountains, 
at the very time that the world below them is all wrapt 
in mists and darkness, and thunder clouds are bursting 
at their feet. Even thus does prayer lift the believer to 
a loftier and serener region, far, far above the clouds 
and storms that darken and distract the world below. 
In that region of purity and peace, the atmosphere is 
clear and calm; and the light of God's countenance 
shines brightly on the believer's soul, while he sees the 
thunder-clouds of earthly care and sorrow rolling be- 
neath his feet; thus realizing the beautiful illustration 
of the poet: 

"As some tall cliflT, that lifts its awful form. 
Swells from the vale, and midway leaves the storm. 
Though round its base the rolling clouds are spread, 
Eternal sunshine settles on kis head !" 
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Original. 
SAUL AND THE WITCH OF ENDOR 

BT MS8. S. J. BOWB. 

'TwAs aolemn nig^ht No star came forth to break 
The sullen darkness. Not a soand disturbed 
The rest of wearied nature, save the moan 
Of the approaching storm, that went and came 
Like the hard breathings of a dying heart ! 
Worse than this, darkness rested on the soul 
Of Israers king, as be came forth to seek 
The sybil's solitude-— a last resource ! 
Crod had forsaken him — in vain he pray*d — 
In vain he sought by prophet, or by dream ! 
The heart of Saul was hardened — he had left 
The ways of righteousness — had ceased to walk 
In sweet humility before his God ! 
His friend, proud Israel's prophet, too, was gone— 
No longer there to intercede with Heaven ; 
And danger threaten*d him at ev'ry point ! 
Then trembled kingly Saul, and calfd for one 
Of those whom he had banish'd in his pride — 
<< Behold," they say, "at Endor dwelleth one 
Who calleth on familiar spirits." 

See! 
Disguis'd, and lonely, goeth mighty Saul, 
Bow*d down in spirit, asking mortal aid ! 
Vain man ! God hath refused to hear thy call — 
Can num avail thee in thy trying hour? 
In Endor's forest stood a lovely cot. 
Half buried in some sweet and trailing vines, 
And fragrant flowers, that crept along its eaves! 
'Neath the rude door the fire-light softly gleamM, 
And by its blaze a gentle being sate. 
And chaunted, in a low and moarnful voice, 
The story of her wrongs; and as she sang. 
The wind in fitful gusts swept thro* the trees. 
And faster, faster, fell the beating rain ! 
Hark! some one knocketh at the lowly door! 
The woman's heart is touch'd — she gently opes, 
And bids them enter. With surprise they gaze 
On grace and beauty where they look'd for age 
And sad deformity. The heart of Saul 
Is soften'd, as he says, " I pray thee, bring 
Up unto me the one whom I shall name." 
Trembling, she stands, reminding him that death 
Is meted oiit to those who break the law 
Of Israers king. Now, by his promises. 
And yet in fear, she calls up all her powers. 

Behold ! there comes 
Up thro* the darkness one bow*d down with years, 
Wearing the prophet's mantle; and the heart 
Of Saul is troubled, as he bows him down 
Upon the earth, and hears the well known tones 
Of Samuers voice: ** Why hast thou call'd me up? 
And wherefore askest me what thou shalt do, 
When God deserts thee ? for the Lord hath done 
That which he spake thro' me. Thy haughty pride 



Is bow*d for ever, and the kingdom rent 
Out of thine impious hand. Before the sun 
Shall sink to rest again, thou and thy sons 
Shalt be with me in death; for God hath dealt 
In justice with thee!" 

On the earthen floor, 
Prostrate upon his face, lay mighty Saul, 
Writhing in agony. Before him rose 
A mighty host of sins. The laws of God, 
Which once he lov*d, were trampled 'neath his feet; 
And mem'iy whisper'd of ingratitude 
And disobedience to Him who made 
And crown'd him Israel's king. "The bitterness 
Of death indeed was past" — he lifted up 
His manly voice, and wept — the big bright tears 
Palling amongst the long and silvery hair. 
In vain they strove to soothe him; for his sins 
Were piled 'twixt him and heaven. The words 
Of prayer but trembled on his lips, but could not find 
Way to the "great white throne."' 

The morning came; 
But ere the close of day Saul and his sons 
Were gathered to their fathers, cold in death ! 



GATHER THE FRAGMENTS 
Thxk clouds are floating o'er the sky. 

And in the glorious west 
Lingers the rose's brilliancy, 

Where sank the sun to rest 
A streak of light is hovering there. 

Unwilling to depart; 
And soft and still the wintry air 

Breathes o*er the grateful heart 

Though summer's step of joy is fled. 

Her voice of music hushed. 
Her shade of living verdure dead, 

Her flowery chaplets crush'd ; 
Sweet nature still hath power to bless, 

By mercy's hand arrayed, 
Her morn in fairy loveliness. 

Her eve in dove-like shade. 

So, when iiie days of joys are past, 

And life's enchantment o'er; 
When we have bowed to sorrow's blast. 

And hope is bright no more ; 
There still are mercies full and free 

Mixed in the cup of woes. 
And, where the mourner cannot see. 

In faith he onward goes. 

Then weep not o'er the hour of pain. 

As those who lose their all; 
Gather the fivgments that remain. 

They'll prove nor few nor smalL 
The thankful spirit finds relief, 

In calm submissive love; 
Toils hopeful on, amidst his grief. 

And looks for joy above. 
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Original. 
GNOSTICISM. 

BT OEOR6E WATERXAIT, JR. 

Iir all ages since letters have been cultivated there 
have been men who have arrogated to themselves the 
proud title of philosophers. Under the name of phi- 
losophy has been comprehended every thing which the 
imagination of man could invent Nothing has been 
considered too absurd, nothing too ridiculous to be 
christened by this dignified title. Especially is this 
true of fhat system which we shall now attempt to de- 
scribe. 

The term gnostic is derived from the Greek word 
ytttff-Kf {gnosis^) signifying knowledge, and was assumed 
as a cognomen by those who pretended to superior wis- 
dom and knowledge. The rise of gnosticism, as a sys- 
tem, was gradual. As a sect, the gnostics flourished 
principally in the second and third centuries of the Chris- 
tian era. Some writers, especially Dr. Moshiem, have 
assigned to it an oriental birth-place, probably Persia, or 
India. We think, however, that there is no evidence 
to sustain this position. The probability, as wo think, 
is that it originated in a far different manner. As 
Christianity extended its influence, it brought within 
the circle of its professed friends many of those who 
laid claim to the name of philosophers. These men 
were strongly attached to the doctrines of some one of 
the prevailing schools of those times. The most prom- 
inent of these was the Platonic. These philosophers 
found many things in Christianity which did not ac- 
cord with those systems to which they felt strongly at- 
tached. To be Christians, and not to lose their char- 
acter of philosophers, was the great object for which 
they strove. This could not be done unless it could 
be shown that the doctrines of Christianity and those 
of the schools were identical, or at least did not clash. 
In order to accomplish a task so difRcult resort was had 
to what was termed the concealed meaning of the 
Scriptures. When this principle of two meanings — 
the obvious and the hidden — was once entertained, it 
was easy to bend every thing to coincide with the pre- 
conceived ideas of those who advocated it. Many 
good men were led away by it, to the incalculable inju- 
ry of the cause of Christ. If such a man as Origen 
could be led into error on this very subject — and so 
deeply as he was — it is not wonderful that those of less 
piety and learning, but of more prejudice and blind 
attachment to their respective systems, should be led to 
adopt a system so monstrous as that of the gnostics. 

The time when gnosticism first arose cannot, with 
certainty, be determined. It is probable, however, that 
it lyas soon after the propagation of Christianity, al- 
though its principles may have existed antecedent to 
that time. Before the death of the apostles it began 
to manifest itself. Hence, we find Paul charging Tim- 
othy (1, vi, 20) to avoid profane, vain babbling, and 
oppositions of acience, falsely so called. The word 
here translated science is yforif, {gnosis j) and evi. 
8 



dently refers to those elements of the gnostic system 
which had began to show themselves even in the days 
of the apostles. 

The gnostics were divided into several sects, the most 
prominent of which were the Valentinians. The sys- 
tem which they held will serve, with but little variation, 
for all the others. They believed that there was a great 
and eternal existence, or ^on, who was the author, 
directly or indirectly, of all things created — that be 
lived an indolent, inactive life, in a place called Plero- 
ma, or space bounded by Horos, or limit This Plero- 
ma, thus bounded by a circle, contained the supreme 
and incomprehensible God, who never came out to no- 
tice the affairs of this lower world, but satisfied himself 
with inactivity and quietude. This mighty -^on, 
whom they called Bythos, or depth, had a wife, some- 
times called Sige, or silence, sometimes Charis, or 
grace, and sometimes Ennoea, or thought These two 
iEons begat two more, male and female, the first called 
Nus, or mind, the second Alethia, or truth. This Nus, 
or, as he was sometimes called, Monogenes, was the 
only one that could comprehend the greatne^ of his 
father, Bythos. Nus and Alethia begat two more, also 
male and female — Logos, or word, and Zoe, or life. 
These two another pair, Anthropos, or man, and Eccle- 
sia, or church. These eight JEons constituted those 
of the first class, oi order, and were denominated the 
root or substance of all the rest. The last two pairs 
seeming to possess a greater desire to promote fhe glory 
of their great Original than the others, produced eleven 
couples more. Of these Logos and Zoe produced By- 
thus, or depth, and Mixis, or mixture — Ageralns, or 
never old, and Henosis, or union — Autophues, or self- 
begotten, and Hedone, or pleasure — Acinetus, or unmo- 
vable, and Synerasis, or composition — Monogenes, or 
only begotten, and Macaria, or happiness. From An- 
thropos and Ecclesia proceeded Paracletus, comforter, 
and Pistis, faith — Patricus, paternal, and Elpis, hope — 
Metricus, maternal, and Agape, love — Acinos, eter- 
nal mind, and Synesis, understanding — Ecclesiasticus, 
preacher, and Macariotes, blessedness — Theletes, wil- 
ling, and Sophia, wisdom. These thirty ^ons all 
resided in the before-mentioned Pleroma, mutually en- 
joying and rejoicing in one another. 

We before stated that Nus, or Monogones, was the 
only one that could comprehend the greatness of By- 
thos. All the others anxiously desired this, especially 
Sophia, the last of the JEons, whose desires were so 
strong as caused her to give birth to a nondescript called 
Matter. At this event she was so frightened that she 
would have fallen out of the Pleroma if Horos had not 
prevented. Her offspring, Matter, however, was cast 
out in Vacuo, from which afterward the worlds were 
formed. In order to prevent a similar calamity, Mon- 
ogenes emitted two more ^ons, called Christ and the 
Holy Ghost The whole together, in some mysterious 
manner, afterward produced and sent forth Jesus, whom 
they also called the Savior, and with him a number of 
angels as his attendants. 

Christ the Savior took pity on the offspring of So- 
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phia, faving to her a shape, and calling her Achamoth. 
From her tears, laughter, &;c., were formed all things 
without the Pleroma, with the exception of her own 
dwelling place, which was situated midway between 
the Pleroma and the abode of her son Demiurgus, the 
maker and ruler of this world. This Demiurgus, afler 
he had created all things, retired to his own abode, and 
there remained in a state of supineness and inactivity, 
leaving all his affairs to the administration of the devil. 

Such is a sketch of their kosmogony, and the gov- 
ernment of the universe (if such perfect jargon can so 
be called.) How men calling themselves Christians 
could adopt such monstrous notions we cannot con- 
ceive. Nor were their other ideas any more consistent 
with reason or common sense. They held the God of 
the Jews in supreme contempt — esteeming him as a 
malicious being, whom Jesus came to destroy. They 
supposed all sin to consist in matter. Hence they held 
to the doctrine of self- mortification— esteeming that the 
more the body was kept under, the more holy and spir- 
itual would the mind become. Thus making sin the 
result of the necessary connection of the mind and 
body. 

Other sects of the gnostics held the eternity of mat- 
ter — others that it was not eternal, but almost so, hav- 
ing existed Iqpg before Demiurgus, and that he only 
formed or modeled it. There were some other differ- 
ences, which time forbids our entering upon here. 

IrensuB was the great opposer of this heresy. It is 
from bis works that we are enabled to ascertain their 
views and principles. There were many points in 
which gnosticism agreed with other prevailing heresies 
of those times, which will appear as these are unfolded. 

The frequent attacks which this system experienced 
from many of the early fathers, and the dissoluteness 
of the lives of many of its professors, ultimately caused 
it to go down ; and the name of gnostic, which, at first, 
was glorious, became a term of reproach and ignominy. 



DEATH OF AN INFANT. 

Art thou gone, my child^? Yes, thy toys, thy 
cradle, speak in language which cannot be mistaken. 
Such silence is truly eloquent. But thou canst not die 
again — death has no more power over thee. Thy fond 
mother will no more agoniie at thy parting sigh. O 
glorious immortality ! 

Thou hast not lost thy way, my little one; for 
prophets and apostles, and even Christ himself has 
passed through the tomb before thee. 

Thou hast now entered the school of Christ in 
heaven. He himself shall be thy teacher, and there 
shalt thou study the volumes of eternity. The map of 
God's universe shall not only be thy chart, but thou 
hast also the telescope of heaven to assist thy unclouded 
vision. The rays that emanate from the uncreated One 
ahall for ever illumine thy pathway. Thou shalt no 
more need the light of the sun, nor moon, for God is 
thy sun and shield. From seraphim and cherubim 
shalt thou learn the notes of heaven, while Gabriel 



leads the choir. Yes, my child, Christ died for such as 
thou art He that cannot lie hath said, " Of such is 
the kingdom of heaven." Thy mother saw but the 
feeble dawn of thy being, for thou wast blighted in the 
very bud of thine earthly existence. Still thy capacities 
and powers of improvement shall continue to expand, 
and thou shalt rise higher and higher in the scale of 
being for ever and for ever, and no future blight or sor- 
row shall retard thy progress; but thou shalt experi- 
ence one eternal, happy, glorious march of mind. 

Live on then, my sweet child ; live in the society of 
the pure and holy ; live where sin cannot annoy thee ; 
tune thy golden harp, and bless God and the Lamb for 
immortality. 

Yes, when empires and kingdoms shall have passed 
away ; when sun, moon and stars shall be blotted out, 
thy eternity has but just begun. 

Thou hast not forgotten thy mother — no, love dies 
not in heaven — but thou shalt be the first, on angel 
wing, to welcome her to the abodes of bliss. 

Farewell, then, my child ; thy mother will weep no 
more for thee ; she will no more sigh for thy return, for 
our separation will be but momentary. Time is short, 
and soon will be swallowed up in the vast ocean of 
eternity. 

Soon the dawn of a never-ending day shall be usli- 
ered in. Soon we shall mingle our songs with the in- 
numerably multitude who unceasingly cry, ''Holy, 
holy, is the Lord of hosts." — Moiher't Magazine, 



"THY WORD IS TRUTH.'' 
I READ, and I believe. My soul is witness of the 
truth; of the truth of what I am; of what I must be; 
and of what I may be. The heavens may be no more ; 
the sun may cease to shine, and the stars go out in 
darkness, but thy word stands secure and fixed, eternal 
truth. Years upon years may come and go, {iges upon 
ages roll on a ceaseless round, and thy word stands 
eternal truth, eternal as thy own existence. Read by 
millions that have ceased to be on earth, and to be read 
by millions yet to come. And now it meets my eye : 
it comes to me, a sojourner here, as were my fathers ; 
but soon, like them, I shall pass away. It speaks to 
me. I read, and I believe. I realize thy word is truth. 
Away from human speculations, from the folly of boast- 
ing human reasonings, I turn my eye. Too long have 
I built my faith on man's opinions. Now, O truth, O 
word of God, I come to thee. Naked I hang on thy 
word, and I prove thy word is truth. Thy promises, 
what are they ? They are spirit, and they are life. My 
soul is unsupplied no more. Doubts and fears, where 
are yo 1 Ah, ye are consumed in the light of truth. 
Ye cannot bear the blaze of truth. And malice, and 
revenge, where are ye ? By the power of truth, I see 
you blasted, overthrown. And self, the demon selff 
where art thou 1 Truth wages with thee a war of utter 
extermination. Its language is, / am Jehovah. 1 am 
that I am, O man, what more canst thou comprehend 
of God than this — God ia. And thou thyself a worm. 
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Original. 
THE PROPHECIES. 

BT THK EDITOR. 

It will scarcely be denied that the prophetic Scrip- 
tores are obscare. If any affirm the contrary, and pro- 
fess to have certainly discdvered the significancy and 
application of most of the unfulfilled prophecies, we 
must say to them — mistaken men ! We not only ap- 
prehend that they err, but we suspect ihem of at least 
unconscious pride, or of some other temper indocile to 
the divine teaching, and forward beyond all Scriptural 
warrant, to pry into mysteries which do not belong to 
them. 

And it matters not whether they belong to this or to 
that class of interpreters — whether they be Millenarians, 
Anti-Mil lenarians, or Millerites. Professing a knowl- 
edge of the just application of prophecy ; in detail, to 
coming changes in their exact order or succession, we 
look upon them as errorists. 

**Thi8,*' some will say, "is passing strange; for what 
can be the design of revelations which no one can un- 
derstand? Why should we be pronounced 'blessed' 
in 'reading or hearing' words from which we can gath- 
er no truth? What is the aim of the 'Great Teacher' 
if his prophecies convey to us no instruction?" We 
are used to such queries. And we hesitate not to con- 
fess, that now and then they have produced in our 
mind a momentary demur to the views we have here 
expressed. But after some efforts at recollection, and 
perhaps an excursion among commentaries and books 
of interpretation in the vain hope of reaching better 
ground, we were compelled to return, and re-occupy the 
station we had left, rejoicing to settle down in quiet- 
ness, and finding it good — very good — to partake once 
more of the ** sincere milk of the word'* — of the nouT' 
ishing portionf of God's revelation. 

It by no means follows, however, that the prophetic 
books of holy Scripture are useless, because we cannot 
apply their predictions with certainty to the events 
which fulfill them. There are several other important 
benefits to be derived from the prophecies. They im- 
press on the docile mind the wholesome truth that God 
is ever present amongst men — that by a direct agency 
he controls the nations — that he governs or overrules 
all things, and renders them ultimately subservient to 
the good of his people and the glory of his Son. They 
also assure us of the final triumph of truth. They 
leave no doubt in the mind of the humble disciple as to 
the ultimate destiny of the friends and the foes of the 
Church. The prophecies are to^e read for the purpose 
of producing in the mind a deep sense of the presence 
of God, to exercise this control over all human public 
and private affairs, in behalf of his redeemed and sanc- 
tified people. As to the interpretation of the prophe- 
cies in the sense of showing that they point out such 
and such events at such and such periods, as the de- 
■truction of Romanism, for example, in the nineteenth 
century, we.doubt its utility, and especially if it be in 
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the spirit or the letter of bold and unqualified assertion. 
And we believe that to maintain either the positive or 
the negative of any exegetical proposition concerning 
them, is generally an example of this unseemly or in- 
discreet boldness. We mean by this, that to deny is 
dogmatical as well as to affirm, because it involves the 
assumption of science or certain knowledge, where we 
believe science is impossible. To illustrate more fully 
our meaning — a large number of Christians and min- 
isters affirm that the second advent of Jesus Christ is 
at hand. Now he who shall oppose to their unqualified 
assertion, an unqualified denial, becomes just as dog- 
matical as his opponent, and assumes to know quoad 
hocy or on this point, just as much about the import of 
the prophecy. 

Of the different parties — the Millenarian, the Anti- 
Millenarian, and the Millerite — it were at present diffi- 
cult to determine which is most blame-worthy in regard 
to unwarrantable assumption and rash assertion. All 
are sufficiently involved. Mr. Miller and his adherents 
are frequently accused of unbounded and unpardonable 
impudence, in language which we are sure affords but 
a poor example of a manner more modest and docile. 
The Millenarians are held up to the profane public as 
objects of derision in much the same style. And last- 
ly, the Anti-Millenarians also, are under the penalty of 
the lex talionis; so that on the whole the interpretation 
of prophecy in our day displays temper if not erudition 
and genius. It shows that men can feel, if not reasonj 
about the Pope, the millenium, the day of judgment, 
and the glorification of the saints. 

In the midst of much discussion on these topics, we 
feel that nothing is so important as moderation. And 
we are not sure but moderation requires silence. We 
believe that ^ quietism," in regard to the millenium and 
its implications, or its form, would be a great blessing 
to the Church ; not that men should cease to read and 
study the prophecies, but "let them learn in silence, 
and hush debate." There has been discussion enou^ 
to answer all profitable ends. Let us then pause here, 
and from loud and deafening dialogue resort to closet 
labors. Prayerful study of the Bible is our best hope 
of knowing what is the mind of the Spirit The pe- 
rusal of what has been recently written on the proph- 
ecies has produced on our own mind precisely the ef- 
fect set forth by the editor of the " Spirit of the XIX. 
Century," at the close of the following remarks, which 
are so suited to our views, and to the times, that we 
adopt them as the conclusion of this brief article. 

"The great departments of Scripture truth are its 
moral, its doctrine, and its prophecies. No doubt, 
speaking in the largest sense, every duty flows from 
some previously ascertained truth, which being first 
established, the manner of its action becomes a law, 
and the practical duty follows; and in philosophy and 
morality in their largest acceptation, this is the pro- 
cess — and hence both of them are so obscure to the 
great mass of men, seeing that ultimate truth and the 
deduction of fixed and rational laws concerning it, and 
the establishment of settled duties based thereon, are 
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mattere far out of the reach of most minds. In reveal- 
ed troth the proceas is somewhat differenti and very 
much clearer and more certain. It being ascertained 
that God has revealed to man a code of perfect morality, 
the ultimate truth here is the naked fact of the revela- 
tion of the precept; and so the rule is clear and the 
duty plain^-entirely independently, to us, of the anterior 
troth upon which the revealed duty is based in the mind 
of God, or if the expression is preferred, in the nature 
of things. So it follows that the reverse of what oc- 
curs in natural religion and general philosophy, is true 
in Christian morals; in the former, truth being clearer 
than duty which is founded on it; in the latter, the im- 
mediate will of God being interposed as the proximate 
truth upon which our duties rest, it is obvious that the 
moral is far clearer than the doctrinal portion of Scrip- 
ture. What may be the future conduct of Providence 
in the working out of vast, complicated and transcend* 
ently glorious plans, in the midst of all which those 
great bi^t remote truths upon which Christian morality 
itself ultimately rests in the mind of God, (but before 
which, as regards us, he has mercifully placed his pre- 
cepts based on them,) will still continue to operate ; it 
is manifestly impossible for the limited capacity of man 
even to conjecture. To some extent, God has been 
pleased to reveal to his people, what he would do before 
he did it. But the intrinsic complexity and vastness of 
the subject would render it extremely difficult for us to 
comprehend more than the naked facts which God 
should condescend to reveal in ever so plain a way; and 
when he does this, of set purpose, obscurely and in fig- 
ures and types which are themselves oflen hard to be 
comprehended, the difficulties of the subject are im- 
mensely increased. Unfulfilled prophecy therefore is 
out of all comparison a more difficult portion of Scrip- 
ture than the doctrinal part of it, as this has been 
shown to be greatly more so than the moral portion. 
What we ought to do, is revealed with perfect clear- 
ness; what we ought to believe is by no means so ob- 
vious, nor so easily settled ; but what God will do is 
above all, hard to determine. Hence we see that 
amongst pious people there is little difference of opin- 
ion as to Christian morals ; but there is very great diver- 
sity of belief on many points; and there is no other 
Babel equal to that confiision which prevails, and has 
always prevailed in regard to unfulfilled prophecy. 
This work of Mr. Fleming* has attracted some atten- 
tion from a lucky guess or two, which seemed to have 
some semblance of fulfillment a century after they were 
ha2arded, (in a very modest way, it must be allowed ;) 
and we have taken the trouble to peruse it attentively, 
twice ; once, some years ago, and again just now. The 
principal efiect it produces on our mind is to perplex it, 
and obscure the whole subject ; which indeed is the best 
we can say foi most of that portion of religious litera- 
ture that treats of the subject of prophecy, so far as we 
have examined it — which, for a long time and to a large 
extent, we have done. This remark, however, is rather 



intended to apply to the general theories and principles 
of expositors, than to their entire labors; for there are 
few whose works are familiar to us, from whom we 
have not, as we think, derived valuable information and 
important suggestions." 
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SACRED MEDITATIONS. 
" Thy low is in my heart" Thy law, thy law of 
love, O thou Eternal One, may it again be written on 
man's heart to be the spring of action, the life of his 
existence? May his sinful, groveling affections be 
lifted up and fastened on thee, O thou blessed God? 
Yes, this is the new covenant of thy mercy, to turtle 
thy law in the heart. By thy own living Spirit to en- 
grave it there, in characters as real as thy own exist- 
ence ; for thy law of love is a transcript of thyself, a 
part of thine own nature. When thy law is in the 
heart, there is thy love, there art thou thyself, a living, 
breathing spirit O it is blessed to give up the heart to 
God. He does not leave it a blank : he does not leave 
it a sink of pollution. No, he shines into it, by his 
own most blessed, purifying light, and causes it to send 
forth heart^felt streams of joy and gladness, of puri^ 
and beauty. He penetrates its depths, and searches out 
its evil windings, and breathes health and vigor to its 
very source. Who would not give up his heart to God, 
and have the law of love, the law of heaven, enshrined 
in his iiunost soul ? Who, ah who, what wretched one 
is there, who will not fasten his eye on the new cove- 
nant of mercy, and there fix it, until he realizes his 
own heart to be a heart of love ? Love ! Truly all else 
is as sounding brass, an empty sound compared with 
love. Love fills up the measure of the heart, it leaves 
no aching void. Its object always u, and always is to 
6e, the Grkat I Ax, the proofs and pledges of whose 
love are never wanting. The law of love is the life of 
the believer's soul, the element in which he lives. The 
one emotion which alone he covets, and which often 
fills his soul to overflowing, and leaves no room for oth- 
er emotions to dwell. O love, what art thou in real 
life, in action ? It is love that suffers long from ill-usage 
and contempt, and stiU is kind. It seeth another of 
higher gifts and graces, but it envieth not It is lowlj 
in itself; it seeketh not itself, it seeketh the good of 
others. O love, I see thee all drawn out in the life of 
Jesus, and I know what thou art Thou hast an eye 
always turned upward, to catch the motions of His eye, 
thy God, thy Father. Thou hast chosen His will, 
whatever blasts may come upon thee. Thy example, 
Jesus, teaches us what love is, and thy precepts teach 
us. I will follow thy example; I will keep thy precepts, 
for therein do I delight, and thus shall I ever abide in 
thy love and find thy law written on my heart 

*^Now we see through a glass darkly, but then face to 
face^ It is but the reflection of God we see on earth, 
the shadow of his glory. What will it be to see him 
face to face? I have seen the sun go down in calm, 
majestic beauty, and the reflection of his rays extend- 
ing iax around the horizon, and I have thought of God, 
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whose presence lights up heaven, and whose reflected ' 
glory beams all around from the company of the blest 
What will it be to see God 1 To behold him, whose 
countenance is as lightning, and whose eyes are as a 
flame of fire, and all this effulgence beaming love? To 
see him, who measures the waters in the hollow of his 
hand, and who taketh up the isles as a very little thing? 
And to behold in this great God, a Savior, a friend, a 
friend for ever? To see his arms extended, and to hear 
him say, " Well done, good and faithful servant ; come 
ye blessed of my father." What will it be to tread with 
Jesus, our elder brother, the ceaseless round of eternity ? 
To see him clothed and fashioned like ourselves, to be 
joint heirs with him, and to be entered on this inheri- 
tance; to receive the full fruition of this blessedness? 
What will it be to strike our golden harps in the pure 
atmosphere of heaven? Hark! what vibrations! I 
seem to catch the sound and — to he there. 

O, Jesus, it is but a glimpse of thee, we have on 
earth, and we know our shattered bark can bear but 
little of thy glory. We cannot see thy face and live. 
We will be content to serve thee, with but partial views 
of thee, only be thou oar strength. Let us feel that 
thou art with us, and in us, and art round about us, 
and we will be content Although to die is gain, yet 
to live is Christ O, it b blessed to live on earth, and 
have a Savior, To be a weary wanderer no more, but 
to come home to our Father's house, and rest on the 
bosom of Jesus, with no desire for aught else but him. 
While I live I will praise thee, O Jesus, Redeemer of 
my soul ; and when I escape, as a bird let loose, I will 
praise thee with an angefs tongue. 

** Except ye be converted and become as Utile chil- 
dren." See the little child, how weak, how helpless, 
how dependent, and see thyself, O humble believer. 
Stripped of all thy riches, thy earth-born possessions, 
thou hast come to Christ, wretched and poor, and blind 
and naked. Self-destroyed, thou knowest that in him 
alone thy help is found. As the little child turns to its 
mother for the supply of all its wants, thus dost thou 
turn to Christ With what confiding simplicity it rests 
its little head upon its mother's arm, and how happy 
are those arms to embrace so beloved, so helpless an 
object And yet the mother msy forget her child, but 
J will never forget thecy saith our God. How much 
more safe then art thou, O believer, with his arms un- 
derneath thee. His everlasting arms will uphold thee, 
when stripped of all self-will and self-dependence, thou 
dost look to l)im alone for help. It is such little ones, 
such self-abased, such humble ones, that the Lord car- 
ries in his arms, and folds in his bosom. It is over 
such our Lord rejoiced in spirit when on earth, and 
said, "I thank thee, O Father, Lord of heaven and 
earth, because thou hast hid these things from the wise 
and prudent, and revealed them unto babes. Where, O 
my soul; where, O my Savior, is the lowest place? O 
let me find it, for there my Lord will meet me, and open 
to me the treasures of bis love. Is it not where myself 
is crucified, where I live not, where pride and self-will 
are extinguished ? O the ground of my own nothing- 
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ness, is not this where Jesus wants me, and fills me 
with himself, and liveth in me? O let me be a little 
one, self-crucified, self-annihilated, for then Jehovah is 
ray defense, he will keep me. It is not the will of our 
Father who is in heaven, that one of these little ones 
should perish. The angels in heaven do always behold 
the face of my Father; they wait to come with mes- 
sages of mercy, as their necessities demand. O ye 
spirits of the blessed, may ye ever find me childlike and 
waiting on my father's wilL — Guide to Christian Pet' 
fedion. 



PERSEVERANCE R^EWARDED. 

CuiLDBfiN are very often chargeable with want of 
perseverance in attempting to do good, and consequently 
relax their efforts; when if they held on longer, they 
might see their wishes accomplished. If we try nine- 
teen times to do a thing, and fail, we cannot be certain 
that the twentieth will not perfect the object We re- 
member a story that shows the influence a litUe girl can 
exert 

Mary, who was only about eight years old, took a 
temperance psper, at a temperance meeting, to see how 
many she could get to sign it The next morning she 
presented it to her father, who had been in a drunken 
frolic for a fortnight, and came home drunk while his 
daughter was at the temperance meeting the night be- 
fore. This cruel father raised his hand and struck his 
child a blow which leveled her on the floor, and said, 

" ril learn you to be saucy to your parents." 

The little girl got up and picked up the constitution, 
which had fallen when she received the blow. She 
took it with her to school that day, and got the teacher 
and most of the scholars to sign it When she had 
leisure, she would ask her mother, if she might go to 
such a neighbor's, and see how many could be obtained 
to join the temperance socie^. 

Her father could not but see what was doing in the 
neighborhood. For two weeks, he remained at home, 
and did not use a drop of intoxicating liquor, a things 
he had not done for years before. At the end of that 
period, he said to his daughter, 

« Mary, how many names have you on your temper- 
ance constitution?" 

*'I will bring it and see," she replied. 

As her father was counting the names, she stood be- 
tween his knees, and when he had looked them over, he 
said, 

*' You have one hundred and fifly." 

She jumped up on his knee, threw her little arms 
around her father's neck, and impressed a sweet kiss on 
his cheek, and said, 

** Do you sign it too, father, and then there will be 
one hundred and fifty-one." 

The old drunkard's heart was melted — his bosom 
heaved — his bloated, haggard face was wet with tears of 
contrition — he pressed his Mary to his heart, and said, 

"I will sign it;" and at once affixed his name to the 
constitution and pledge. — Temperance Advocate. 
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SKETCHES FROM LIFE.* 

HISTOBT OV "OVR TILLASE." 

The panorama of our wildemeas village melted firom 
our view with our last month's sketch. Yet, as mem- 
ory has again brought it before us under some of its 
subsequent phases, we will glance at it once again. 
Some few years from the date last referred to^ its ap- 
pearance and character were greatly changed. A busi- 
ness-like aspect had taken the place of its picturesque 
wildness, and the early simplicity of its inhabitants had 
become lost in the avidity of speculation, and the bus- 
tle of incipient enterprise. Houses of brick and frame 
had risen upon the site of the low-roofed cabin, and 
wild grass and flowers no longer sprang up under 
the foot upon the streets they occupied. It had be- 
come a shir»>town, and a court-house and jail rising 
from its centre afforded gloomy evidence that crime 
was already abroad even in our forest land. The com- 
munity that had seemed like a single fomily, so closely 
drawn were the social ties that united it, had, in its ex- 
tension, lost much of that pleasant relative character. 
The petty and absurd distinctions of life had crept in 
to poison the pure currents of friendship and feeling 
that of erst flowed through it like sweet and healthful 
waters; and the uniformity of appearance and condi- 
tion among its members, that had characterized it as a 
whole, was gone. The artizan and laborer were met 
upon their paths by those whose dress, air, and manner 
betokened pretension and conscious superiority. There 
were now among them the merchant, the lawyer, the 
professor, the speculator, and the officers of the bankf 
whose establishment in our village had been matter of 
no measured gratulation, and which had given it present 
impulse as the meed, some thought, of prospective ruin. 
But among these might have been marked hces of 
far deeper anxiety than any we had seen at the earlier 
date of our history. There were now among them 
men around whom unsuccessful speculation or enter- 
prise had drawn the heavy and iron chain of debt. 
We recollect, at a particular season, when one of those 
re-actions which always follow great excitement in 
business without a correspondent support, had taken 
place, having met with a half a dozen of those who 
were in legal durance — ^prisoners for debt — having the 
bounds of the corporation assigned them as the limit 
of their freedom. From the general want of wealth 
among the citizens, and the sparsencss of the popula- 
tion in the country immediately surrounding them, there 
was little to justify the emprise into which many ad- 
venturous spirits, vrith narrow capitals, were led by the 
rapid growth of the place itself. Failures on every 
hand was the inevitable result How strongly did the 
appearance of these men, as with listless and objectless 
step they now strolled around the environs of the vil- 
lage, contrast with that of the humble and unambitious 

• Continued firom page 236. 
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laborer who went whistling past them. His dress 
might have been something poorer, but his step and 
countenance were cheerful — their look was care-worn, 
anxious, harassed. They had failed in schemes into 
which they had thrown their dearest aspirations — his 
wishes were bounded by the avails of each day's labor; 
for this was sufficient for the wants of his family, and 
beyond such supply he had no vain dreams. 

There is one of this latter class now. fresh in our 
memory, whom, at the time we speak of, we were led 
especially to notice, from having accidentally become 
interested in his family. They were recent emigrants 
from an eastern state, and were of that class of respec- 
tability which habits of industry and of decent pride 
create among the most indigent The mother was a 
pattern of domestic gentleness and quiet order, and her 
children, as we saw them daily passing and re-passing 
to our village school, attracted our attention, from the 
uniform and exceeding neatness of their humble garb. 
We are now led to speak of them from their associa- 
tion, in our memory, with a portion of our village his- 
tory, to which we have already alluded — the prevalence 
of a pestilence that swept ofl^ as with a besom, nearly 
a fourth of the population. It was in this family it 
commenced. Just withoht the environs of the village, 
and under the shelter of one of the hills embosoming 
it, was a small cabin, which was their home. Would 
our reader stroll with us to the field of tall grass that is 
now waving over the spot in the richness of deep sum- 
mer, we could point out the very spot ; for the black- 
ened hearth-stones around which that father gathered 
his family at evening might still be found. There 
were we suddenly summoned to the burial of our 
neighbor, even before we knew that sickness had en- 
tered the dwelling. That exemplary wife, that tender 
mother was dead ! For two or three days we had no- 
ticed that the father passed not, as was his wont, to his 
labor, nor his little ones to their school ; and while we 
yet mused what was the cause the summons came. A 
fever of three days had for ever darkened that home of 
peace. The two eldest children lay scorching with the 
same malignant disease, and all unconscious that the 
still and shfouded form which lay stretched near them 
was all that was lefl of her upon whom, in their child- 
ish dependence, and amid the ravings of phrensy, they 
were momently calling. The father stood by them as 
one paralyzed, turning only from their convulsed feces 
to look upon that of his dead wife, now, alas! Jixed in 
its marble tranquility, and utterly incapable of the least 
effort. Truly was it a scene of woe. And why was 
the funeral so scantily attended! Not from the hum- 
ble position of the departed; for changed somewhat 
though our villagers might be, they were still, as a com- 
munity, feelingly alive to the claims of suffering hu- 
manity. But they were absent whom we have been 
wont to see especially in the house of mourning. We 
inquired the cause. Sickness was in their families 
also. What could it meani It was yet but the close 
of summer; and though autumnal fevers were com- 
mon to the newer settlement^of the west, we looked 
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not for them thus early. The fever, too, was of a more 
malignant character than we had formerly experienced. 
But whatever the cause, whether the result of natural 
laws, or the immediate visitation of a chastening God, 
its present threatening! were fearful. It soon became 
general throughout the village, and the progress of the 
disease from that hour gradually accelerated, till at last 
every house in the village had its suHerer, or rather suf- 
ferers ; for in many cases whole families were stricken 
down almost simultaneously, and the instance was rare 
of a singk victim from a household. The friendly 
sympathies — the neighborly attentions which in seasons 
of individual suffering are so readily extended in all 
small communities, soon ceaised to soften the scene of 
affliction. One by one, they who visited the early suf- 
ferers ceased their visits, for they themselves became of 
the smitten, or their cares were engrossed by the suffer- 
ers of their household ; and at last every house was as 
an isolated dwelling — communication had ceased among 
us! 

The disease manifested itself under various aspects. 
In some instances the victim survived but a few hours, 
in others the struggle of life and death was long pro- 
tracted. Some, after lingering for weeks, recovered — 
others, after partial amendment, were at last taken off 
by sudden and deadly relapse. The bereaved children, 
of whom we have spoken, lay lung and dangerously 
ill, but the disease was finally overcome. They were 
slowly recovering, and the father was driven forth, by 
the necessities of his family, once more to labor. We 
can never forget a little scene which we witnessed near 
that dwelling. We had been confined to the pestilen- 
tial breath of sick and dying chambers till we were 
literally gasping for firesh air We escaped for a brief 
space from our duties — we took a path that led to the 
hills, and hurried along it as if our speed would enable 
us to outstrip the unwelcome reflections that accom- 
panied us. We approached a ravine where a summer 
streamlet was tumbling in delicious coolness over the 
rocks, when a childish, but faint and hollow cry, lifted 
up in continued wailing sounds, struck our ear. A 
moment after, a small figure appeared upon the verge 
of the ravine, from which she seemed to han} risen, and 
ran feebly, but with an action of the extremest excite- 
ment, toward us. It was one of the children we have 
mentioned — a little girl of some eleven years old ; but 
we could not have recognized her, had we not been 
aware of her condition. Had she risen from the grave, 
her appearance could scarcely have been more unearth- 
ly. They only who have witnessed the ghastliest rav- 
ages of disease upon human lineaments, can form any 
conception of that deadly, though childish face, or 
spectral figure. Her eyes were wild and sunken, her 
lips and cheek of an ashen paleness. Her hair, which 
was singularly long and dark, but now all matted and 
tangled, hung loosely around her shoulders; and her 
little arms, yellow and emaciated, were thrown up with 
an expression of passionate anguish, the more impres- 
sive that it was unnatural to one of her years. We 
sprang forward to meet her. 
3 • 



** Fanny ! dear child, what is the matter 1" " O my 
lister is crazy ! — she will kill herself — she has flung her- 
self down on the rocks in the ravine, and I canH get her 
away." We ran down the bank that descended to the 
place. The little girl, the younger of the two who had 
been ill, had been for some days apparently convales- 
cent, so that her father, as has been remarked, had un- 
der the pressure of strong need ventured to leave her 
for the day to the observance of the elder one, the latter 
being so far recovered as to sit by her bed. But a sud- 
den relapse brought on a paroxysm of the wildest phren- 
sy, which no eflbrt of the poor feeble sister could soothe. 
The fever gave the child strength ; and springing from 
her burning pillow, she bounded up the ravine, at whose 
opening the cabin stood, till she reached a spot where 
the stream, that was nearly hidden below, gushed over 
the rocks. And there she now lay among them, with 
her cheek pressed upon their moss — her feet, cut and 
bleeding with their points, in the stream — her little chest 
heaving with the hot breath of the disease, and laugh- 
ing wildly, as we approached her, with the unnatural, 
but exulting excitement of the hurried powers of life. 
We lifted her, not without a struggle, in our arms, and 
carried her back to the cabin. Alas ! there was no one 
there to whose care we could commit her. The elder 
sbter was utterly exhausted, and sunk, like one dying, 
on the foot of the pallet, where we laid the other. A 
babe, not two years old, with its little face stained with 
the tears that had dried upon it, lay asleep on the 
threshold. Two others near it, of three and five years, 
with a look of stolid patience, were eating a crust of 
coarse bread. Could the daughters of luxury have 
looked upon the scene ! We turned back from it to 
the chambers of sorrow we had left Our heart had 
gathered no refreshing. Alas! there was no place for 
us to turn where there was not woe ! 

Just without the edge of the village there was a spot 
yet covered with forest trees, that was marked by some 
indications of the town boundary. A narrow path led 
back from it to a cabin, with a small opening, in the 
edge of the wood. There was something about this 
dwelUng, humble ihough it was, that contrasted pleas- 
antly with the forest scenery around it. A garden, into 
which a multitude of flowering shrubs had found their 
way, was kept with great neatness, while a honey suckle 
had clambered to the low eaves of the building, and 
sent at evening its rich cloud of odors out upon the air 
around it From this cottage, we saw for several suc- 
cessive days, a young woman walking with a hurried, 
though evidently feeble step, to the spot we have men- 
tioned ; and there was she met by a person whom we 
had noticed for some months preceding with an especial 
interest. He was one of those whom the duresse of 
debt limited to the bounds of the village, and the line 
upon which he was met by his wife — for in that rela- 
tion they stood — was one that he might not pass. We 
had regarded his position with more than ordinary con- 
cern, from having learned that he had become thus in- 
thralled, not by debts personally incurred, but in a mat- 
ter of surety for another, in whom he had too confi- 
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dingly trusted. We had an interest in him, too, of an 
earlier date. These were the young emigrants whom 
we brought before our readers in another number, and 
the fears we then expressed for them had been all too 
truly realized. Nor had the angel of the pestilence 
now passed their dwelling by. That wife's hurried 
step, so at rariance with the languor of her countenance, 
had its meaning. She would come herself to meet her 
husband ; but she might not linger from the bed-side of 
her suffering children ! 

Ah ! how fully had our predictions been verified of 
that once light heart How greatly had a few years 
changed her appearance. It was not merely that pres- 
ent affliction had touched it with sadness — a deeper 
work had been wrought upon it than that of the mere 
anguish of the hour. The whole character of the 
countenance was changed. The whole aspect was 
sunken and heavy and toil-worn. The play of hope 
and feeling seemed to have passed from it — not by sud- 
den woe, from which the elastic spirit might hereafter 
spring to its former bias, but from the long and sorely 
effacing wear of bitter discipline. That joyous face ! 
80 full of freshness — of hope— of rich expectancy-— of 
glad enthusiasm — of ardent thought! There is no 
trace left there of the existence of aught of these. 
Alas for life ! how do its rugged influences mold and 
warp the early character. Yet are they, doubtless, 
necessary to fit the heart for the operation of that sub- 
lime and holy influence, whose breathings upon the 
soul are of eternal peace — as, the fire which seems to 
scathe the fiesh green soil, and the plough-share that 
tears up its bosom, prepares it for precious seed, and 
must prelude the blessed dew and sunshine that call 
.forth the germ and ripen the fruit to maturity. Happy, 
most happy was it for her of whom we speak, if the 
extinction of her earthly dreams — the utter falling out 
of the bright visions— the gorgeous hallucinations of 
her early years, left her heart in its deep desolateness at 
last accessible to the hopos that are of another world. 
But we might not at that time withhold from her our 
compassion, for the "iron that had entered her souP' 
pierced it harshly. She was passing an ordeal of no 
common endurance. Even the husband, whose usually 
unaltered countenance and changeless manner had evi- 
denced the truth of our early impression of his stronger 
nature, asked for his ^children, as morning and evening 
the poor mother came to tell him of their state, in a 
voice that had lost something of its firmness; and 
when his wife, with a step fidtering with weakness, at 
last turned back to their home of suffering, he looked 
after her with an expression (though not a muscle 
moved) that bespoke anguish. But these interviews 
of sorrow were interrupted. 

There was a morning when the wife came not, and 
the husband paced that spot of ground with a look he 
had never before worn. But another messenger at last 
came. His children were thought to be dyings and 
something further was yet added. What was that line 
of legal restriction nowl The trammels of the law 
were broken asunder as flax and the father strode 



over the disregarded boundary with a step that brought 
him as it were with a single stride to his dwelling. Did 
his wife meet him at the door 1 or at the bed-side of his 
children 1 No ! She was lying in the same room ; but 
she was unconscious of their state, or of her husband's 
presence. She was raving in the wildest delirium of 
the fever — she was unconscious even of the existence 
of her own new born babe that lay, a thing of scarce 
perceptible life, beside her. 

But why linger over a single scene? Suffering and 
death were all around us. Within view of the window 
where we are penning this most inadequate sketch, is a 
building that was then our village hotel. In every 
chamber of that building, through the long watches of 
the night, burnt the flickering taper that betokened the 
Buflerer within. How fearful — how sad was the passing 
of some of those spirits. Many of them were young 
men whom the wide arena of western enterprise had 
lured from the parental home ; and no familiar voice, 
no kindred face now met their wistful gaze or ear when 
dying. Among them we recollect a young man of that 
abiding interest of character which genius and talent 
in youth especially create. He was a member of the 
bar, and had just entered a career of singular promise 
and high distinction. He was betrothed to a lovely 
girl of congenial mind and station, and envy might 
have looked with a baleful eye upon the morning of 
brightness that seemed opening before them. But 
death had marked him for other than the bridal cham 
ber. He was ill but two days. Even she "who was 
all the world to him" had not been called to his pillow 
when the summons came. At the hour of midnight he 
sprung suddenly from his bed, and stood strong and 
erect upon the floor, calling upon his Maker in a loud 
voice of unimaginable agony. His watcher took him 
by the arm — a change came over his features. He was 
laid back upon his bed without resistance — the conflict 
was over — the form of youth and beauty and pride was 
a thing of dust 

In the same row of buildings there was one that, 
though a private dwelling, had always been open (for 
at that time we had no public sanctuary) to the wor- 
shipers of our faith. There was a small people among 
us professing Christ, and here had their meetings been 
most generally held ; for it was the dwelling of onCt of 
whom we have formerly spoken — him whose first in- 
quiry as he touched our shore had been, " Hath the 
Lord a people here?" How often had we knelt under 
that roof as that devoted follower of our Lord poured 
forth his earnest soul in prayer for the extension of that 
small and most humble Church. But whom the Lord 
loveth he ehasleneih — his hour of earthly trial had come. 
He had been eminently prospered — he had acquired 
wealth, and his large and interesting family had grown 
up around him amid the comforts and privileges of 
abundance. But of all he possessed, nothing now 
availed him, but his trust in God. Day after day a 
small funeral group emerges from that door. Three 
lovely daughters in the prime of womanhood, and these 
followed by a brother in the flush and spring-time 
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of youth, are borne, one after another, to our silent 
city. 

But who was there to take note of the mourner? 
The horrors of the pestilence were hourly deepening. 
The mourners themselves had to fulfill the rites of the 
dead. Mothers laid out their children, and children 
their parents. The wife wrought her husband's shroud, 
and the husband himself laid the form that had slept 
upon bis bosom in her coffin. Yet were there woes 
bitterer, perhaps, in the endurance, than even these ; 
though, except by those who have felt the might of 
need. Us agonies may not be understood. In our devo- 
ted village there wece some dying of want ! Many a 
family among us were dependent for the supply of their 
immedi&te necessities upon the daily labor of their 
head, and the blow which deprived them of this re- 
source left them utterly destitute. There were chil- 
dren who lifted up their little hands, at the bed-side of 
their parents, vainly for bread ; and parents who watched 
over their families, night after night, without the suste- 
nance necessary to support them under their painful 
vigils. In many instances, too, where the disease itself 
yielded to medical skill, or the mastery of nature, (I 
should rather, perhaps, have said, where a mightier 
than death staid kit power,) the convalescent sufferer 
awoke from the t(Nrpor or madness of fever, to experi- 
ence the consciousness of the keen gn swings of pro- 
tracted and terrible want 

But amid these scenes of heart-rending trial, we be- 
came yet more sadly schooled in the appalling philoso- 
phy of human depravity. We had read that in those 
fearful visitations of the plague, which almost depopu- 
lated the thronged cities of the older world, at a season 
when it would seem that madness itself must have 
paused before the dreadful chastisements of Him who 
had '* loosed the seals of the pestilence," there were 
those who abandoned themselves to every excess of 
licentiousness and mirth. Yet had our utmost cred ulity 
accorded but slow belief to the proof such fact afforded 
of the possible grossness of that nature which in its 
better attributes is "allied to angels." But even in our 
small and simple village, and amid scenes that, however 
deeply and darkly colored, necessarily afforded but slight 
parallel to the horrors of those cities of the plague ; 
yet were we taught, from what we did witness, a most 
fearful lore. We learned how revoltingly callous the 
human soul might become to the deep rebukings of an 
offended God, and amid the most terrible manifestations 
of his chastening power. In the later stages of the 
disease, the awful sense of the calamitous visitation, 
which had for a time prevailed, gave gradual place to a 
spirit of strangb and even profane recklessness. They 
who ministered to the sick — not from kindred claims, 
or those of duty, but from the hope of reward, indulged 
in frequent and unhallowed excesses, and the light jest 
and the heartless remark were heard in the very cham- 
bers of death. "Are you seeking some one to lay you 
out 1" — "Are you going to bespeak your coffin V* Such 
were the remarks which, in allusion to the ghastliness 

of their appearance, ^ere addressed to those, who, for 
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the first time, went forth from their chambers of sufiSsr- 
ing. One was borne to his grave by bearers who stag- 
gered — not under the weight of their burden, but with 
the unholy draught they had swallowed ere they "took 
up their mortal load." Nor did they finish their task ! 
Upon the verge of the yet unfilled grave, into which — 
not without many an awkward effort — ^they had at last 
lowered the unchiding dead, they poured off the re- 
mainder of the flask they had brought with them to 
cheer their labors. And then, unable to fling their kin- 
dred dust upon the poor remains, they left them to the 
dews of night that were already falling, and returned to 
the village in all the revolting merriment of inebriate 
carousaL 

But let me be just If, amid the revealings of na- 
ture, to which a season so calculated to destroy conven- 
tional restraints necessarily led, there was many a trait 
from which memory recoils, there were also those upon 
which it dwells with delight Many an instance was 
there of active benevolence — of unguerdoned vigils — 
of generous self-abandonment — and of the faithfulness 
of friendship unto death. Though the common offices 
of neighborly kindness, as has been remarked, were for 
a season suspended, yet it was but for a season. The 
deep sufferings of want and destitution that followed it, 
were only unheeded where, for the time, they were un- 
known. There were those who testified their faith in 
our Lord, by ministering to the needy, and those who 
wore a hungered. Then, too, did we witness the fulfill- 
ment of the promise of Him who has said, "Leave thy 
fatherless children to me." From several large families 
in circumstances of absolute penury, both parents were 
swept as by a single stroke. Yet were not these orphans 
in a single instance left unprovided for. A way was 
opened out for them. Does the unbeliever regard it as 
a circumstance of chance ? — those numerous little ones 
whose helplessness drew heavily, even upon the now 
sealed fountain of paternal love— without claims of 
kindred — without those attractions which, in the home 
of wealth, childhood derives from the fostering hand of 
care and culture, in a world essentially cold and selfish 
snd full of cares ; yet was a way opened for their sup- 
port — ^not the stinted and humbling allowance of county 
charity, but for their being reared with kindness, with 
watchfulness, and with respectability. To the feeling 
reader, who, from an interest in all the children of sor- 
row, may wish to hear something further of those we 
have individualized, we would add, that the Uttle girb 
of the ravine^ (if that be not a term too much savoring 
the phraseology of fiction,) were among these doubly 
bereaved orphans. The tender father who had seemed 
80 illy spared from his motherless littie ones, for the 
labor necessary to procure them bread, was in a few 
weeks after the scene alluded to, called to leave them, 
to return no more. His labor and his paternal cares 
alike ceased, and he slept by her side, whom he had so 
deeply deplored. The stricken flock was scattered, 
yet were they all provided with homes of comfort and 
decency. That of the elder of the littie girls was more. 
It was a home of affluence — of careful instruction — of 
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estimable example — of sheltering tenderness, and endu- 
ring and steadfast affection. But we may individualire 
no further. Our village history has been insensibly 
drawn oat hi beyond our purpose. Yet have we 
later scenes still to depict We^may not pass over 
them, though it is here we feel how all-inadequate is 
our pencil. 

If there are any among our readers, to whom the 
cup of suffering has been sanctified to the healing of 
their soul's deepest malady, they will, perchance, have 
mentally inquired ere this, whether this season of un- 
wonted calamity were followed by no general awaken- 
ing to the interests of that world, where sorrow and 
death are not. And truly, to the dim eye of reason, 
the obduracy of the nature that could resist the deep 
rebuke of the commissioned pestilence, would seem 
unfathomable. But we recognize in this, the overruling 
delay of that mysterious, but questionless wisdom, 
which still deadened the ear of the oppressor of Israel, 
to the deep cry that went up liom his smitten land. 
Not through the ministry of gloom and terror, though 
sent upon us as tokens of his chastening power — not 
in the season of dread excitement and fainting dismay, 
was it the will of Jehovah to make himself clearly 
revealed to us. In the season of subsequent prosperity, 
in the protracted hour of calm and sunshine, in the 
supineness of gay security, but in the possession of all 
Ua functions, was the secret soul at last shaken by the 
small still voice, that bespoke the awful presence of 
Him, who can alone behold its depths. And then 
might the stranger in our villagty have stood still and 
beheld the salvation of the Lord. Incomprehenfible 
and unutterable power of redeeming love ! how was it 
manifissted in its utmost fullness, to the needy dwellers 
of our at last awakened village ! There, where instead 
of prayer, the frequent strain of pleasure came upon 
the ear — ^where the things of time seemed the sole ob- 
ject of general desire, and the deep poison of infidelity 
was infused through many a heart — there at last were 
heard the loud wrestlings of the men of God, agonizing 
for a people suddenly aghast with the sense of sin, and 
moved like waves in a tempest, by the power of the 
Spirit For many days, the stranger among us would 
have vainly sought for a public door open to his en- 
trance, save those of the sanctuary, which had been 
but recently erected. The stores and shops were all 
shut Not a stroke of the anvil or hammer was heard. 
Not a sound from the haunts of traffic or of pleasure. 
Not a voice even in the street, save at those hours when 
its eager throngs were pressing to the house of the 
Lord. It was a long continuous Sabbath. Day after 
day came and went, and still that protracted assembling 
for worship was prolonged. On the early air of morn- 
ing, at the hour of ndon, amid the stillness of evening, 
the sound of prayer and praise, the cry of the suppliant, 
and the strong and assured voice of faith and trust went 
up from that temple. And yet the interest deepens ! 
They who have expostulated from the pulpit, and min- 
istered at the altar, have become exhadsted. They cry 
for help. From the Churches of a neighboring city 



their mightiest intellect, their strongest laborers are sum- 
moned. They come to assist in the harvest Our 
very temple seems shaken with their power. The 
aisle no longer affords a foot of space. It is filled with 
those who make haste to the altar. They are of the 
old or the middle-aged— of the poor, the humble, the 
stricken, and the sorrowful — ^yes ! yes ! and of the low, 
the ignorant, the contemned, the vile, and the debased ; 
for all these have been bought with a prieCt and they 
are now called that their names may be enrolled on the 
book of ransom ; but with these are the young, the gay, 
the distinguished, the wealthy, the talented, and the 
proud. All are alike thronging to the foot of the altar, 
and prostrating themselves in the dust, as mourners for 
the sins that have crucified their Lord. 

Within the precincts of the village, there is a small 
settlement of foreigners, from the land of the Alps and 
the vine. They brought with them the customs, the 
gayeties, and the rtUgwn of their forefathers. They 
have been strangere to the peculiar doctrines of our 
fervid and simple faith. National preferences and hab- 
itudes have kept them measurably isolated and apart 
from those around them. But they, too, are among the 
crowd. In more than one foreign accent, we hear the 
inquiry, ** Which is the way to Jesus." Their way is 
led by one whom we mark with peculiar interest It is 
one whom we have long known. She has been the 
daughter of sorrow. United after a long betrothal, to 
one worthy of all her woman's trust—a native of her 
own still beloved country, young, gifted, amiable, and 
chivalric — she was early widowed by a stroke of terri- 
ble bereavement Mid a festal hour, the discharge of a 
field-piece at an unguarded moment, closed for ever the 
career that had opened so brightly, and left the young 
and thrice happy wife, a blighted and stricken being. 

But upon that face, where the seal of hopeless sorrow 
has been so long set, there is a new expression. A 
deeper than earthly interest has been stirred in her soul. 
Holier and stronger affections than those subject to 
death, are awakening in her heart a peace that shall 
give a neW coloring to the whole sad world around her, 
and is already settling on her pale brow. More than one 
of her own country are kneeling beside her — the fetters 
of eariy prejudice are dissolved. The wUness in their 
hearts attests the simplicity and lowliness of the re- 
ligion of Jesus. The triumph of the little church, 
whose comer-stone was so many years since laid in our 
wilderness village, is at last arrived. The prayers that 
went up for it in that lowly cabin, where its first con- 
vert knelt, have been finally heard. Why do they cease 
to press to the altar? Why is the call of invitation at 
last disregarded 1 The fold is gathered in — the warfare 
is accoyiplished. In all our village, there is scarcely 
one who has not named the name of Jesus. Peace, be 
still, to all ! ^&nd the steadfast faith that brightens to the 
perfect day. Within our view, and beautiful in the 
quiet moonlight that is now flooding through our win- 
dow, rises the simple, but neat church where, but a few 
seasons since, we beheld them rejoicing with that ex- 
ceeding joy for which earth has no language. We 
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gaze upon the now silent and empty temple, and the 
whole scene is again before us. We seem again to 
hear the glad hymn of redeeming love rising in the 
rich swell of a hundred voices, and floating away to the 
distant heaven. But it is only the voiceless hymn of 
the stars, as they wheel on in their eternal round, that 
is now upon the night. The earth is at rest and we 
may no longer indulge the retrospect of the past 



Original. 
STANZAS ON THE DEATH OF SOUTHEY. 

BT THOVAS L. HARRIS. 

Another spirit flame, 
Whose heavenly rays illumed timers waning night. 
Hath vanished in its splendor from our sight. 

Through nature*s solemn fane 
Rings a funeral anthem. Dust is spread 
On pallid lip, hushed breast and honored head ; 
And o*er his grave afiection's tears are shed, 

E*en as the goldlen rain, 
Which from their azure homes, the stars poured forth 
When Eden's glory vanished from the earth. 

Another sounding lyre 
Is hushed, stately measures through the soul, 
In waves of melody were wont to roll ; 

And one whose lips with fire 
Had been annoint' from heaven's high altar brought. 
Who pierced the vast unseen with fearless thought, 
W^hose lays were with an inspiration fraught, 

Laying the f^ail attire 
Of sad humanity in peace aside. 
Lulled by his own sweet, echoing strains hath died. 

Another gentle heart 
Who gave to pain and woe the pitying sigh. 
The "sweet, sad music of humanity," 

Who chose the better part, 
And kept "the whiteness of his soul," and strove 
To lead the life which angels lead above, 
And freely poured o'er all exhaustless love. 

Hath chosen to depart, 
Drawn his white mantle round his stainless breast. 
And angel-guided reached eternal rest. 

The glorious dead of old, 
The unforgotten ones of every land. 
Welcome the mighty minstrel to their band. 

On thrones of sunny gold 
Inlaid with living diamond, they recline, 
Prophet and bard and sage, a wondrous line, 
Whose deeds and lays have triumphed over time, 

A grand and starry fold, 
And round his brow they twine with loud acclaim 
The ever-living asphodels of fame. 

The fadeless diadem 

« 

Which lights the heaven of the world to come. 
The spirit birth-place, and the spirit home, 
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Hath now another gem. 
And while he dwells within that blissful clime, 
His matchless lays through all succeeding time. 
Will in sweet cadence, wondrous and sublime. 

Speak to all living men. 
And still ring on until the strains will be 
Whelmed in the anthem of eternity ! 



Original. 
THE SYRIAN BRIDE. 

BT MRS. L. F. XOROAir. 

Fragraitce is borne on the balmy air. 

Music, soft music is floating there, — 

A bride goes forth from her early home. 

By another's side henceforth to roam ; 

She leaves the scenes of her girlhood's hours. 

She quits a path which was strewn with flow'rs, 

She looks her last on the blossoms wild. 

She gayly plucked when a sportive child — 

They will still perfume the evening air. 

But she who breathed it will not "be there." 

Her sunny skies and her native streams, 

Perchance may bleud in her distant dreams — 

But never again those streams along 

Shall echo that maiden's joyous song. 

She'll muse in the forest glade no more. 

Nor tend the vine by her mother's door. 

Some other eye must watch the bloom 

Of the rose which waves o'er her father's tomb, 

She hath chosen her lot for woe or weal — 

To the stranger's pledge she hath set her seal. 

In a far off land is content to dwell. 

And bid to the friends of her youth, farewell. 

Her mother's mild voice allures in vain, 

Hope throws around her a witching chain. 

Her brothers too, with their accents kind. 

And their zealous care, she must leave behind. 

Another's arm now her shield must prove — 

Alas ! will she miss her childhood's love ? 

But a lofty faith hath her heart possess'd, 

A vision of rapture fills her breast 

With a spirit firm, though a tearful brow, 

She leaves a home which was ally till now. 

Her mother hath blest her, her brothers approve. 

And that maiden is strong in her promised love. 



PRAYER. 

, AT THS AOB of TBN YBABS. 



EVENING 

COlfPOSED BY P C. H 

Satior, now the day is o'er. 
On a child thy blessing pour; 
Wash me in thy dying blood- 
Pardon, Lord, and make me good. 

Let my heart lean on thy breast, 
While in sleep I sweetly rest; 
On me keep thy watchful eye, 
Lest I suffer, faint, or die. 
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BY MRS. L. F. MORGAN. 



BEBEKAH. 



Ik the patriarchal ages, a particular pif evidence was 
rather a demonstration than a belief. ^ From the mo- 
ment when our first progenitors went forth in exile 
from their forfeited Eden, darkness and the shadow of 
death overspread the land. But amidst the general 
gloom which encircled its thickening population, one 
track of light was visible, and continued uninvaded 
and unobscured, although but few individuals of each 
succeeding generation seem to have walked therein. 
This light was kindled from that brief, but significant 
denunciation of our Creator against the tempter of 
earth's first proprietors, " The seed of the woman shall 
bruise thy head,*' and beamed through the portals of 
Eden to gild their lonely way. We may call it the 
light of a particular providence, by which I mean, the 
controlling and superintending guardianship of God, 
directing, appointing, permitting or overruling individ- 
ual destiny. Noah's steps were illumined by it. It 
was shed upon Abraham's, and continued along the 
lino of his posterity down to the institution of the Jew- 
ish economy, when it received additional brightness 
and fullness from law, system and embodiment. That 
a particular providence still determines the bounds of 
our habitation, and rules the lot of every living being, 
is as much a reality at this period of time as it was five 
thousand years ago, but it is less palpably apparent to 
our senses. In perusing the inspired history of those 
who figure in Scriptural annals, I have oflen paused 
thoughtfully, and almost envyingly, over the biography 
of Rebekah. She was indeed peculiarly favored in the 
clearness and explicitness of the revelation she received 
relative to her own especial course. Behold her in the 
performance of her daily avocation, according to the 
simplicity of that primitive age, approaching the well 
to draw water at the evening hour. We would fain 
inquire of the thoughts which swayed her bosom at the 
moment, and whether a shadow from the brilliant des- 
tiny that awaited her, flitted across her fancy as she 
stood upon its verge. I have frequently desired to 
know something of the musings of the human soul 
just before some important transition had passed upon 
its emotions, or some never to be forgotten era had been 
attained in its existence. Who has not vainly sought 
to recall his own vanished imaginings on the eve of an 
event which has given a new coloring to his fate? 
Such knowledge would be an invaluable acquisition in 
the philosophy of mind. But the few broken figments 
of disjointed thought our memories can furnish, are but 
questionable prophecies, and probably the Syrian maid- 
en's retrospective glance could have detected no herald- 
ing promise df any unusual incident in the meditations 
Uiat beguiled her walk. A stranger advances and re- 
spectfully asks the favor of her pitcher to satisfy bis 



* Coniinued from page 232, 



thirst after a wearisome journey through the dusty re- 
gions of that sultry cUme. Little could she conjecture 
that the exhausted traveler was the embassador of a 
" mighty prince," seeking a bride for the heir of his 
wealthy lord : but with ready politeness she grants the 
request, and proffers her services to water his tired 
camels also. Charmed by the high breeding and kind- 
ness of her demeanor, he ventures to tax her courtesy 
yet farther, and inquires if he and his suit can find the 
accommodation of lodgment in her Other's bouse. Her 
willing hospitality promises more than is solicited: 
" We have both straw and provender enough, and room 
to lodge in." And as if in confirmation of the readi- 
ness of her family to entertain strangers, she prefaces 
the assurance with the announcement of her father's 
name. Doubtless the old man was proverbial for his 
generosity, and many a way-faring pilgrim had rested 
beneath his roof. Rebekah then hastens home to pre- 
pare her friends for his coming; but the faithful steward 
of Abraham suffered her not to depart until he had in- 
formed her by whom he was employed, and presented a 
pledge of the truth of his declaration. Perhaps that 
pledge was needed to insure him a gracious reception 
from Rebekah's elder brother, Laban, who appears to 
have been at that period, the head of the faimily, as we 
infer from the mention of her *' mother's house," verse 
28th of 24th chapter of Genesis, in connection with 
the 55th verse, and the silence of the historian respect- 
ing her father. The latter must have been gathered to 
his ancestors, and the Bethuel of the 50th verse, spoken 
of after Laban, must have been his younger son. We 
learn from the 30th verse that the jewels with which 
the stranger had decorated his sister, influenced the de- 
portment of Laban toward his guest, so that our sus- 
picion ^s plausible. And had Abraham's judicious 
messenger been a modem diplomatist he could not have 
plied Rebekah's covetous brother with more appropriate 
motives than those he afterward used to induce a com- 
pliance with his wishes : " The Lord hath blessed my 
master greatly, and he haa become great : and he hath 
given him flocks, and herds, and silver, and gold, and 
men-servants, and maid-servants, and camels, and asses. 
And Sarah, my master's wife, bare a son to my master 
when she was old ; and unto him hath he given all thai 
he hath" With this imposing detail of the afiluence 
of the young heir, he introduced the purport of his 
mission, and described the circumstances of his meeting 
with Rebekah. The interposition of Providence was 
so evident that we fully concur with the comment of 
the brothers.: <<The thing proceedeth from the Lord;" 
and we do not hesitate to approve the decision of Re- 
bekah, when in the contest of their several opinions 
the ultimate appeal was made to her judgment. Brief 
and few were the words that told that decision : " I will 
go ;" yet they contained her destiny ! Perchance the 
feelings struggling at her heart forbade an added syllable. 
And surely such a positive conviction as was granted 
her of her Maker's will concerning her was requisite 
to sustain her in that delicate and trying Tesolve. 
She was to leave the mother who had watched over 

3 
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her childhood — thp playmate« of her early years — the 
home of her happy youth — the grave of her father — the 
countless associations of her whole life .' Often indeed 
since that hour, has human love renounced the same, 
and gone forth in the strength of its own kindling upon 
a new and untrodden pathway. But there was no 
such emotion stirring in the bosom of Isaac's future 
wife. That overmastering and engrossing sentiment 
which holds such lordly and mysterious ascendancy 
over the spirit it has once subdued, had yet no actual 
existence in the heart of Rebekah. Love was with her 
but a shadowy vision — an impalpable influence, haunts 
ing her imagination, but leaving her affections free. 
It may be that her girlish fancy invested the son of 
Abraham with the attributes she had hitherto ascribed 
to the ideal personification of her radiant dreams, but 
such a vague conception could not have influenced her 
decision. The unwavering assurance that God directed 
her course and required her acquiescence with his prov- 
idential arrangements, must have been the sole motive 
that determined her. I have painted her to my vision 
pursuing her journey to the ** south country," and con- 
jectured the varied feelings which must have swept her 
6pirit*s chords, and lent their changeful hues to her 
cheeks. As they approach the well of Lahai-roi, a sol- 
itary pedestrian meets her eye. Probably her heart 
divined his identity with the subject of her thoughts, 
and beat more quickly as she preferred the inquiry, 
''Who is ho?'* Our interest in her destiny increases 
up to this moment; we pause anxiously over the brief 
announcement that the steward <*told Isaac all that he 
had done,*' and with a sense of gratification and delight 
read in the sequel that ** Isaac loved her.*' I have pic- 
tured him conducting her to the tent of his mother, 
pointing out the various articles her hand had fashioned, 
dwelling upon the tokens of her maternal regard, and 
the loneliness of hb life since she had died, while Re- 
bekah's attention and sensibility evinced her apprecia- 
tion of his emotions. And while they thus communed, 
although the theme was linked with sadness, their first 
agreeable impressions of each other deepened. She 
loved him for his tenderness and fihal devotion to the 
departed's memory — he loved her because she sympa- 
thized with him. He was comforted from the death he 
had deplored ; she resolved to copy the virtues which 
had won his affection. Without the 63d verse the his- 
toiy of Rebekah would have been incomplete. The 
particular providence which guided her in the circum- 
stances of her marriage, continued to direct her afler 
she became a wife ; as the reward, no doubt, of her 
piety, for we are informed, in the hour of perplexity 
she <<went to inquire of the Lord.'* The revelation 
granted her of the future greatness of her children, and 
the dominion of the younger over the elder, probably 
influenced her preference of Jacob above his brother ; 
but I have also thought that preference might have re- 
sulted from his domestic habits, associating him more 
closely with herself. While Esau loved field sports, 
Jacob dwelt in tents with his mother. The subsequent 
deception she practiced or caused her son to practice 
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on his father, has always been a mystery to my mind. 
I cannot believe, as some commentators have suggested, 
that a divine command directed her conduct It is not 
likely that a subject of a moral government would be 
ordered to infringe its laws by the Framer of those 
laws. Rebekah appears to have mistaken the import 
of the prophecy concerning her ofispring, and referred 
it to her two sons personally, instead of the nations they 
represented. The contempt manifested by Esau for his 
birth-right, and its transfer to Jacob, favored her opin- 
ion; and when she saw her husband about to cross, aa 
she imagined, the designs of Providence, her anxiety 
to secure the covenant blessing to her favorite child, 
dictated the reprehensible course she pursued. The 
disapprobation of Heaven may be traced in the varied 
sorrows of Jacob's checkered career. There is a con- 
siderable degree of self>determination evident in the 
character of Rebekah ; and her actions were as prompt 
as her resolves were firm. We perceive this in the 
very commencement of our acquaintance with her, and 
it distinguishes her throughout her history. Having 
devised her plan of dissimulation relative to her hus- 
band, she met the objections of her son calmly and 
steadily, and assumed the entire responsibility of the 
deed she counseled, and afterward, when informed of 
the hostile purpose of Esau toward the brother who 
had robbed him of his Other's blessing, she quickly 
decided on the means of preventing the impending evil, 
admonished her son of the course he must pursue, and 
engaged to obtain the consent of his father. How nat- 
ural is the appeal she makes to her husband to induce 
his concurrence: "I am weary c^ my life because of 
the daughters of Heth : if Jacob take a wife of the 
daughters of Heth, such as these which are of the 
daughters of the land, what good shall my life do me?" 
Esau had espoused two of this heathen race, and this, 
we are told, in the touching language of tlie Bible, 
"was a grief of mind to Isaac and Rebekah." Yet 
truthful as were the words of Rebekah, we feel that 
she was not wholly sincere in urging them as a plea 
to gain her object. Her principal reason for desiring 
the departure of Jacob to Syria, was her fear of Esau's 
vengeance. One step in deception generally leads 
to another. Jacob bids farewell to his father's houae 
and journeys to Padan-aram, and from that time we 
have no farther account of his mother, except the 
simple and incidental remark, that she was buried in 
the cave of Machpelah, uttered by her son many years 
after*. We have no reason to believe that she ever 
looked on him again, but we doubt not her imagination 
often hovered round him in his distant servitude, and 
if she received any intimation of the harsh treatment 
bestowed on him by the brother from whom she had 
been so long separated, she must frequently have wept 
regretful tears over the fraud that caused his bamshment 
from the home of his infancy. 



The hate which we all bear with the most Christian 
patience is the hate of those who envy us. 
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UT WILLIAM BAXTBB. 

Spuino's earljr zq)hyr8 wanton'd 'mid the flow're, 
Birds Bang their sweetest notes, and for away 
The streamlet's murmur and the torrent's rush 
By distance softened, made sweet melody. 
The wind's soft sigh, and gentle hum of bees 
Came floating by in tones as sweet as dreams, 
While earth, and air, and sky, thriU'd each glad sense, 
For beauty mov'd in all. 

But there was one 
With heart attun'd to minstrelsy like this, 
Whose eye of genius told, where now though dim 
Struggled the fires of fancy and romance. 
And all imagination's fairy train— 
The bright, sublime, the forms which beauty wears 
In him all mingled, in him sought a home. 
And seeking found a kingdom, for they rui'd. 
Yet he was sad ! O why dwelt sadness there ? 
With him 'twaa but life's morn, but on his brow 
Disease wrote plainly that his sun would set. 
Youth's hopes be crush'd, life's flow'rs fade e'er they 

bloom'd — 
That all he wish'd would vanish. 
Strange thoughts came o'er him ; vision^like they seem'd. 
Like happy dwellers in a sinless land ; 
Yet they were truthful, shading brightly forth 
The glowing beings of a lofty mind. 
Childhood return'd again, each early scene 
Grav'd deep on mem'ry's page throng'd near, 
Remember'd voices, and familiar looks, 
Which make the past, the present, all were there. 
Hopes cherish 'd came again, came to depart. 
To show that life is but a mockery. 
He felt that he must die, yet Ufe seem'd sweet. 
Its hues were bright and life-like, but his heart 
Was full, and on his brow, death's seal was plac'd; 
He felt that he must leave all those he lov'd. 
And bid to earthly scenes a last farewelL 
Thought reign'd again supreme; where was the past? 
'Twas all forgot, the present too was hid. 
By the bright lustre which now seem'd to gleam 
From out the shades of dim futurity. 
All that he Iov*d was there, and all that thought 
Or fancy, in her wildest flight conceiv'd, 
Of angels' songs, of deep unearthly beauty 
Which ut'rance seeks in song — all, all was there — 
All that he hoped or wishM. 

He now could die — 
Earth had no forms like those which lured him on, 
Tempting his spirit soon to join their flight 
He look'd again to yon blue sky above. 
To earth in all its beauty at his feet 
Its charms were fading to his closing eye, 
Far brighter scenes were urging him away. 
He bar'd his brow to the soft breath of spring 
And thus in song pour'd forth his last farewell. 
Vol. III.— 39 



Again I feel the breath of spring 
Bathing my fever'd brow — 
I bear the waters murmuring • 

In tones so soft and low — 
I breathe again the balmy air 
Perfum'd with odors sweet. 
Again I see these valUes &ir 
In beauty at my feet, 
Nought on the face of nature now 
Bears traces of decay ; 
But death upon my pallid brow 
Has written, " Come away." 
Yon riirs faint dying murmur seems 
A warning spirit's cry. 
Soft even as the voice of dreams 
It tells me I must die. 
How can I die? creations bright 
Are rushing through my breast! 
Such thoughts of loveliness and light 
That cannot, will not, rest 
When mem'ry's scenes for ever new 
Come stealing gladly by. 
When all hope whisper'd seems in view, 
How hard it is to die; 
Yet O what rapt'rous sounds I hear. 
Come bursting o'er my heart — 
Like voices from another sphere 
They urge me to depart 
The strain is faint, and fiunter yet 
The dying echoes float— 
With death's cold damp my brow is wet 
And still I hear each note — 
They stir pure thoughts within the deep 
Recesses of the heart. 
And in the silent grave to sleep 
I gladly would depart 
'Tis past, he murmur'd low, 'tis past, 
And rais'd his dying eye- 
It dos'd — his spirit sought at last 
Its native home — the sky. 



TO A YOUNG FRIEND. 
Upon thy cheek in beauty's glow 

May bloom%the blushing rose, 
And thy young eye in flashing light, 
The diamond may disclose. 

But soon the hue of health will die 

On that fair cheek of thine. 
Soon death will quench in that bright eye 

The flashing light divine. 

Fly to the Savior; and his might, 
Who rear'd and deck'd thy form. 

And suflered death for one dark night, 
To yield it to the worm, — 

Shall rouse again, its slumbering dust, 

Restore immortal grace, 
To dwell for ever with the just 

Before his Father's face. 
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It i»not simply fiiial duty, which would imply re- 
spect and regard, and the performance of all the com- 
mon duties of a child to a parent — it is not this alone 
which we would bespeak for our subject. Beyond this, 
we would inculcate the beauty and the holiness of such 
a course of tenderness and respect and untiring vigilance, 
toward the aged parent, as would place the afiection 
now returned by the son or the daughter, somewhat on 
a par with that which was foimerly bestowed upon 
themselves, by the now feeble and failing hands of the 
aged parent Tn the mutual relations of life, as it 
regards the social or the family compact, no one per- 
haps is so little recognized by public censure, or by 
morality, or by feeling, as is a defalcation in this. 

It were trite to observe, that reverence to parents is a 
relation which is sustained by all civilization. It is 
even, thtrefurt, perhaps, that it is taken for granted. 
The sentiment is also known to the rudest forms of 
barbarism ; even the absolute savage, with little excep- 
tion, acknowledges a gratitude to the hand which has 
reared and cherished his infancy. 'I'he sentiment is of 
nature. We do not intend to say that theie is often 
any very gross violation in this matter. We all know 
the clause of Scripture and the promUe which accords 
length of days, and sustenance, and the blessing of 
Heaven upon him who "honors father and mother." 
That there should be any departure from a law so en- 
forced and so commended, would seem matter of sur- 
prise, if we were not in all things prone to depart from 
our duties, and to wander from the " good way," by the 
perverseness of an untoward hearL And the surprise 
would seem still greater that there should seem any 
disposition to violate the bond of affection so sedulously 
woven year after year, by acts, and words, and deeds of 
kindness! Yet, here it is — we must make the abasing 
confession — here it is, that the aggression originates! 
The disregard of the superannuated parent (where it 
does exist) is not so much a deliberate vice, as it is a 
thoughtless and wanton neglect. It is in fact that lapse 
of virtue which originated in, and has been constantly 
abetted by the disproportioned and overweening indul- 
gence of the parent toward the child or the grand-child, 
in its days of infancy to more mature life. In the 
latter instance the dotages of time tend greatly to aggra- 
vate the evil to both parties. That this is the case, we 
may infer, from all the varieties of disposition on which 
similarity of treatment has produced this identical re- 
sult 

Would we go then to assert that most persons mis- 
treat their parents when old 1 We do not f peak of 
moat persons, but only some persons; and they, be they 
whom they may, make up the precise number spoken 
of. For our subject itself, we do not like to be specific, 
or to enforce a censure like this, in words that offend 
and perhaps hinder of their own intention. We pre- 
fer to leave the thing to the contemplation and the can- 
dor of the reader. Let each of us then consider the 
subject, and take in review the cases known to us so 
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well as to warrant a decision. Let that decision be a 
mental one — a tacit one; and of all things let it be a 
charitable one, lest where we might suggest hints of 
amelioration and reform, we should only provoke judg- 
ment upon the ** impertinence and intermeddling" of 
the attempt No personality is here intended or sup- 
posed. But we claim the right to dissertate abstract- 
edly tipon a subject of morals, taking it in the general ; 
yet aware that a practical view throws it into particu- 
lars. And all that the apology is intended to signify 
is, that whilst we claim the unalienable right of opinion, 
we disclaim the impertinence of interfering in family 
matters, the cases being not often so flagrant as to 
overrule this punctilio of decency. 

But *'what," say you, "are the circumstances by 
which this want of respect is manifested V* Generally 
the instances are minute and trifling in themselves; yet, 
being of continual recurrence, they swell to an ag^e- 
gate both serious and improper, placing the elder in a 
subordinated position, which accords not with the rev- 
erence which age and seniority should command from 
its juniors. 

For instance, a widowed mother or father not unfre- 
quently resorts to the house of a married chik), there to 
reside. And it is mostly from this point of view that 
we would look at the subject Will the remark here 
be pressed upon, us, " Do you intend to say that the 
master or the mistress shall give place in their own 
house, exalting a parent, themselves being subordin- 
ate!" We answer, "No, it is no question of honor, 
nor of place, nor of subordination, nor of abasement, 
for which we contend ; but only the observance of that 
law of kindness and evangelical courtesy which gives 
place, preferring others." From the truly pious we fear 
no misapprehension. Very lately, in reading the life of 
a young man devoted to a foreign mission, we were 
struck by a remark. He writes to a friend in whose care 
he leaves his mother, ** Please indulge her in spoon vic- 
tuals as often as is convenient, for she is old." The ex- 
pression, however homely, is ennobled by the sentiment, 
and this passing sketch spoke more than volumes could 
have done for the kindness and filial piety of the son. 

Such httle observances, not ceremonial, of place and 
precedence, as are suitable to offer to the aged, are very 
pleasant to notice. How gracious an act is it to see the 
grand-son or the grand-daughter sustaining the steps of 
the grand-parent on the Sabbath, marshaling to the 
pew ; or assisting on the few occasions in which the 
aged frequent public assemblies. In the parlor, at the 
table, by deference in conversation, and upon manifold 
occasions, can the consideration of which we speak be 
fitly shown. How cheering, even to the beholder is it, 
to see the juniors of a family delight sometimes to take 
the aged grand-parent a ride — ^not a solitary ride, shut 
up in a carriage and left to the care of a servant but 
as bein^ made one of the company, in a social, rational, 
joyous morning excursion ; where the outward elements 
administer to the happiness of the time and hour. Any 
thing of this sort is noticeable and commendable, and 
the families in which these acts of consideration are 
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performed, are altogether better regarded aa a family, 
than those which are remiss. Yet oor obeervation is 
not intended as a motive; the affection and good feeling 
which give rise to such a conduct, leave external views 
at a vast distance behind them. 

Instances there are, where juniors look with eyes of 
anticipation upon the property of an aged relative. 
And where this is the case — and a heinous offense it 
is — we should almost say that the individual were more 
happy in a state of destitution, than living amidst those 
who harbor such a sentiment Yet the aged, however 
sheltered, are always better served while retaining some 
property in their own right, than they ever are, having 
alienated it It is an unfeeling requisition to desire 
them, however old, to pass the whole of their property 
before they naturally relinquish it And ill befall the 
heir that hankers after it-^not by our denunciation — 
but by the irreversible issue of its own law ; for, ** Who- 
so covets," 6lc 

It is often imputed that age is morose and peevish, 
too often. The aged are many times so much over- 
lookedf in the multiplicity of interests which engage a 
numerous family, that they are cut off from almost 
every source of association, and, excepting that they 
participate at the table, th^y are hardly to be seen. In 
some houses, even fire-side privileges are denied to 
them; a remote chamber, perhaps, being assigned as a 
suitable retirement, the idea or the admission acted up- 
on that the old are no longer social beings — all the cir- 
cumstances being calculated to prove the assertion. 
The depressing influence of neglect, no doubt works 
much unhappiness to the aged, tending to make them 



the sexagenarian, or may be the octagenarian presides. 
At other times it is less public^— confined to the inmates 
of a house; but never forgotten. Some severe or sor- 
did caviller replies that the old "shoukl have other ideas 
than those of festivity and showing out" But we dis- 
claim this view of the subject. The sentiment which 
it betokens is a deeply seated one, and one which fosters 
mutually a pure principle of affection. On the part of 
the aged, what axiom of morality, what rule of religion 
requires of them to relinquish the sentiments of human- 
ity and of kindred, whilst they abide yet in life? Is a 
course of piety best sustained as emanating from a heart 
satisfied and at ease in its sympathies, or by a spirit 
rendered callous and moody and depressed by mortifi- 
cation and denial? We are instructed in Scripture 
tt^at there is sin and defalcation of duty in ** hiding our 
talent." But to the aged who suffisr neglect in the way 
signified, this condition is as it were suborned upon 
them. For no doubt those who live too much alone (and 
this sometimes happens amidst a house full of people) 
suffer, naturally and imperceptibly, a falling away of 
activity and ability ; for the disuse is the abuse of char- 
acter. For what, was the social instinct so strongly 
iuwoven with all our sentiments, but to evolve and ex- 
ercise them ? But if there is a cutting off of all oppor- 
tunity for their exercise, they must perish, oppressing 
the heart they were intended to dilate and to strengthen. 
This is a sad picture, and by no means so uncommon 
as a cursory view might lead us to suppose. Yet let 
us not be mistaken as charging any very gross violation 
of duty in the case generally. Mostly the aged of our 
I country, if unhappily destitute of property, are made 



essentially older than needs be. '< What have the old comfortable as regards their physical and personal wants, 
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to do with company," says the sanctimonious wiseacre, 
*< let them read their Bibles and be comforted ; what 
more would they have?" Certainly, let them read 
their Bibles, and they will be comforted. Even there 
it is said that " the face of a friend maketh glad.** And 
whilst they are yet alive they may without impropriety 
demand some participation for the sympathies of the 
heart, for conversation, and for the consideration and 
the humanities of life. Every civilized country, we 
are told, surpasses our own in the respect paid to the 
aged. Of course, therefore, in every other country are 
the aged more happy than in ours. But why should it 
be 80? Surely to respect and love our own parents 
requires no superior effort. And where it is not so, the 
fault originates generally in carelessness and neglect, 
and an unrecking conformity to a bad, vulgar custom : 
the foolishness of disregarding persons because they are 
oidj rather, in most cases, than for any deteriorating 
circumstances of age. The French are esteemed by us 
aa a people of shallow sentiment and factitious sensi- 
bilities; yet how pleasing is it to witness the affection- 
ate respect which they pay to their elders, embodied 
occasionally in observances which serve to impress and 
to perpetuate the sentiment Such, for instance, as the 
noticing the birth-day anniversaries of their parents. 
Sometimes it is a little fete where all the children, 



They are fed, and clothed, and sheltered ; yet even in 
these particulars there may be a vast amount- of differ- 
ence to the recipient in the manner in which they are 
rendered. We need not explain the etceteras, which a 
little reflection will readily suggest to the reader. It is 
often, as we have said, that a want of reflection and a 
conformity to what is customary, abets this evil, even 
with many who are good natured enough to wish it oth- 
erwise, if they " had only thought of it" They be- 
lieve that what is acquiesced in is always right Alas ! 
custom has an iron sway over the oppressed in every 
form where it exists— a matter to be righted at another 
audit 

We stated in the beginning that it were desirable 
that the attention and regard bestowed upon us in in- 
fancy should now make a corresponding return to our 
aged parents! "But this," says one, "is not required 
of us! Nature has dictated the former duty in a way 
not to be disputed : whereas, she has left the latter 
more to our own choice and discretion ; and the two 
cases bear no comparison in the argument or the duty !" 
It is true that nature hath made the fostering of our 
young a matter of necessity ; and that the heart of the 
mother yearns in fondness over her child. It is true 
that the impulse of affection is not so irresistible in the 
other instance as in this. B ut shall we infer from thence 



grand-children, and other young persons attend, andi| that no duty is violated when we suffer the aged parent, 
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now, perhaps, in second childhood, to move about as 
unregarded and uncared for ? 

After all it is very much in the way of stating this 
question, as to what we shall make of it — that is, osten- 
sibly. And the most we can say is, that she who neg- 
lects her child commits an unnatural sin ; and she that 
neglects her parent commits comparatively a natural one! 

Much is sometimes said about the " heart's being in the 
right place;*' but the heart is never in the right place 
unless it is in keeping of God. It must not only feel, 
but it must act And it is from thence that "the rule 
of discretion" which has been accorded us, is of doubt- 
ful authority in the case. We are not to account of 
our emotions in opposition to principles. Obedience to 
the laws of God is the rule of our duty ; and if our 
discretion reach not this rule, neither will it cover our 
responsibility. We are told truly, that we have no 
merit of our own ; for the moment that we attempt it, 
we blunder upon our humanity. A simpler rule, the 
rule of obedience^ hath been given us; and this places 
the most arrogant upon a level with the humblest; yet 
all is safe and right And so let us ** honor our father 
and our mother; that our days may be long in the land 
which the Lord thy God giveth thee." 



Original. 
DEATH AND LIFE. 

BT MISS I)£ FOREST. 

<*DusT unto dust." And nature all pale. 
Trembles while hearing man's guilty story : 
I hear the moan of her bitter wail — 
She pines o'er the loss of summer glory, 
" I've deck'd my flowers in rosy bloom — 
They've wreath'd their tendrils o'er winter's tomb; 
Alas! alas! for my vestury gay. 
Its sunny beauty hath pass'd away.' 
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^ Life to the dead !" And the joyous spring 

Leaps from the thrall where winter had bound her, 

Clad in the brilliant blossoming. 

Of the graceful drap'ry glowing round her. 

List to the wandering songster's lay. 

As on buoyant wing, away — away — 

He soars o'er the mountain's misty height. 

And claims a dwelling in realms of light 



*<Du8t unto dust!" And the echo flo^ 
Filling the earth with the sound of mourning; 
And death seems smiling in calm repose 
While man to his cold embrace is turning; 
Yet ever the voice of woe is heard 
When the deep fountains of grief are stirr'd ; 
And heaven hath written on man's pale face, 
The words of his curse — the doom of his race. 

" Life to the dead !" A voice from above 
Bring the glad news of a Savior given ; 
Sounds of rejoicing and words of love 
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Ring through the courts of the bending heaven. 
** Smile not, O death, in thy triumph vain, 
Thy pallid victim shall rise again ; 
And his brow o'ercast with deep despair. 
The semblance of joyous hope shall wear." 

" Dust unto dust !" And the ocean's breast 
Opens its wave for the toil-worn stranger. 
Earth gives the weary no hav'n of rest- 
No balm for sorrow — no shield from danger. 
Time with ever unpityin^ hand. 
Hastes to fulfill the fearful command; 
While sin with the last and struggling breath 
Taunts the sad soul with eternal death. 

<* Life to the dead !" And the wave shall bear 
From shore to shore the news of salvation ; 
All nations and people its bliss may share. 
And sing the birth of a new creation. 
Who would not join in the glad'ning song? 
Who would not ever its notes prolong? 
Who would not gladly, 'mid care and strife. 
Welcome the words of eternal life ? 



A PORTRAIT. 

Not only good and kind. 
But strong and elevated was her mind ; 
A spirit that with noble pride 

Could look superior down 

On fortune's smile or frown ; 
That could, without regret or pain. 
For virtue's lowest duty, sacrifice 
Interest or ambition's highest prize ; 

A wit that temperately bright 

With inofiensive light 
All pleasing shone, nor ever passed 
The decent bounds that wisdom's sober hand. 
And sweet benevolence's mild command. 
And bashful modesty before it cast 
A prudence undeceiving — undeceived. 
That nor too little nor too much believed. 
That scorned unjust suspicion's coward fear. 
And without weakness knew to be sincere. 



THE WRECKED SOUL. 
I HATE seen the dark ship proudly braving. 
With high sail set, and streamers waving, 

The tempest roar, and battle pride : 
I've seen those floating streamers shrinking — 
The high sail rent — the proud ship sinking 

Beneath the ocean tide : 
And heard the seaman farewell sighing, 
His body on the dark sea lying, — 

His death prayer to the wind ! 
But sadder sight the eye can know. 
Than proud barque lost, and seamen's woe, — 
Or battle fire, or tempest cloud, — 
Or prey bird's shriek, and ocean's shroud ! — 

The shipwreck of the soul. 
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"from mt note-book. 

PHILADELPHIA— ITS INSTITUTIONS, ETC. 

Mr. Hamline, — Perhaps no cily in this country, or 
even in the world, surimsses the " City of Penn'* in ex- 
ternal beauty, or the distinctive characteristics of its 
inhabitants. For the number and beauty of its pubhc 
edifices, the variety of its charitable and benevolent in- 
stitutions, and the enterprise and thrift of its inhabi- 
tants, it has always and deservedly been celebrated. 
Few cities in the world have as great a number of 
places of religious worship, in proportion to the popula- 
tion, as Philadelphia. Yet the religion of the greater 
part, it is to be feared, partakes entirely too much of the 
general worldly spirit of a money-making community. 
To the inexperienced eye of a stranger passing through 
some of the principal business streets, it would seem 
almost impossible for the spirit of Christianity to exist 
there at all. Bustle, business, worldly care and anxiety, 
and an all-absorbing denre to get rich, seem the perva- 
ding characteristics of nearly all the inhabitants. Yet 
true religion and vital piety do there exist, and that, 
too, in their most lovely forms. And vice too, flourishes 
there in all its hideousness. In no place have I ever 
been, where wickedness seemed so fpnd of displaying 
itself, in all the deformity of its true character, as there. 
It seeks not to conceal itself under the garb of virtue, 
but, as if conscious of countenance and support from 
the power of numbers, it throws aside every mask, and 
appears in its real unblushing character. 

To a stranger visiting this beautiful city there are 
many objects of particular interest My limits forbid 
any thing more than a passing notice of a very few 
of these. I shall therefore endeavor to select such as 
will be most likely to interest the generality of your 
readers. Abercrombie, I think it is, in his work on the 
intellectual powers, has somewhere a remark of this 
kind, that "half a dozen different individuals may pass 
over the same ground, and have the same objects, precise- 
ly, presented to the eye; yet, perhaps, the observations 
of no two would in the least coincide. The mind of 
each being engaged on subjects relating to his individual 
sphere of labors and interests, would notice only those 
things connected therewith. Thus the farmer would 
notice the appearance of the crops — the architect the 
different styles of building — the geologist the varying 
soil and appearances of the different portions of the 
earth's surface — while the lover of nature, forgetful of 
utility, seeks only for the beautiful or the romantic in the 
diversified and ever-changing landscape brought before 
his view." Perhaps the spirit of this remark will be true 
in the present instance. Had I been a merchant, I might 
have collected some valuable information relative to 
that department of human inddstry ; or a physician, I 
might have made particular observations on subjects 
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and institutions connected with the healing art, &c. 
But as my only object was to see whatever would be 
more particularly interesting to a stranger, I can only 
give the result of those observations. 

During my stay in Philadelphia, the American Phil- 
osophical Society held its centennial anniversary and 
sessions. Through the polite attentions of some Utera- 
ry friends, I received an invitation to attend its sittings. 
Never have I beheld so much talent and profound eru- 
dition collected on one occasion as was concentrated 
there. While sitting among such an august assem- 
blage of real, sterling, intellectual and moral worth, I 
could not help contrasting the then present scene with 
that when Benjamin Franklin, with his little band of 
compeers, one hundred years before, proposed that they 
should bring their little stock of books together and 
form a common library, which should be the nucleus of 
a much larger collection. Verily, thought I, there is 
sound sense and wisdom in the admonition, " Despise 
not the day of small things." How much good did the 
far-reaching and comprehensive mind of that one man 
accomplish ! And of how much more did he lay the 
foundation ! The A merican Philosophical Society, with 
its immense and accumulating and salutary influence 
upon the intellectual character of our country, is not 
the least achievement of his penetrating judgment. 
Would that such minds as his were more numerous at 
the present day ! 

One object of intense interest to every American 
visiting Philadelphia is the old State-House. O how 
many interesting and hallowed associations cluster 
around that venerable pile ! Here it was that the first 
American Congress assembled on the 5th of September, 
1774. Here was formed, and here was adopted, that 
instrument so dear to every American heart, the Dec- 
laration of American Independence. Here, too, at the 
time of the mutiny in Pennsylvania, in June, 1783, 
were the assembled representatives of the people sur- 
rounded by a band of mutineers of between two and 
three hundred in number, and kept "in durance vile" 
for about two hours, while the discontented soldiery 
"sent a message to the council, complaining of the non- 
settlement of their accounts, and the want of pay, and 
behaved in a menacing and disorderly manner.'* And 
within these venerated walls was drawn up, discussed, 
and finally adopted, that richest legacy of our ancestors. 
The Americapt Constitution! The old bell is still 
hanging there which called together the first Congress — 
which summoned that body to the solemn acts of 
humiliation and prayer to the God of nations and the 
God of battles at the commencement of the war of the 
Revolution, and whose solemn peal called together, day 
after day for four months, the assembled wisdom of the 
nation, for deliberation upon the proposed national con- 
stitution ! Who could stand where such scenes were 
once enacted and not feel? Who could stand where 
John Hancock and his determined compeers pledged 
their lives, their fortunes, and their sacred honors to 
secure the freedom of their country, and not feel a new 
glow of patriotism thrill through his soul? Or who 
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could tread the hall where Washingtoit presided over 
the natioD*8 convention, and not feel a deeper attach- 
ment to that palladiam of our liberties, the national 
constitution ; or feel his heart rising in gratitude to God 
for having bestowed upon us such a rich boon 1 I must 
confess, while within those walls, and standing before 
that *'old bell,*^ a feeling of solemnity, awe and venera- 
tion came over me which I had never before experienced. 
And standing there, surrounded thus on all sides by me- 
mentoes of the past, I became completely lost in the 
contemplation of other days and other scenes. 

The State-House bell bears the following interesting 
inscription, commemorative truly of the piety of our 
forefathers. On the upper part, near where it is swung, 
** Proclaim liberty throughout all the land, unto all the 
inhabUanU thereof,*'' Lev. xxv, 10. Nearer the mouth, 
*^By order of the assembly of the Province of Pennsyl- 
vania for the State-House in P/Uladelphia ,-** and just 
below, « Pass 4" Stow, Philadelphia, MDCCLIII." Lit- 
tle did George II. think when that bell was first hung 
that it would literally fulfill in the life-time of his ^suc- 
cessor, the command contained in the motto, which like 
a belt surrounded it 

The view from the top of the State-House steeple is 
exceedingly beautiful. Standing on its platform and 
facing the east, you have before you and on your left 
the Delaware, with its shipping and beautiful scenery, 
dotted here and there with elegant country seats, and 
an occasional island in the river to make the landscape 
complete. On your right, and at your feet, are Wash- 
ington and Franklin squares, with their variegated and 
luxuriant foliage, extending to all an invitation to their 
cool and delightful retreat, and affording a pleasing 
contrast to other parts of the wide-spread and diversified 
panorama. A short distance in front, the marble walls 
and stately dome of the Merchants' Exchange attract 
observation. While on every side the eye is relieved 
by the lofty shot towers, the innumerable church steeples 
and other elevated structures which adorn the city. 

Another object of interest is the navy-yard. Here 
18 to be seen every thing belonging to naval equipments 
and naval armaments. Cannons of almost every size ; 
balls, and all the implements of death on the ocean 
wave, with all the materials for constructing vessels of 
any class. Two large buildings are occupied to protect 
the vessels and workmen while engaged in building. 
One of these is considerably larger than the other. In 
it was laid the keel of the Pennsylvania, and from it 
she was launched forth upon the bosom of the ocean — 
her destined element. The Raritan, a first class frigate, 
was launched but a short time since. As many as 
twenty thousand persons are said to have witnessed this 
interesting spectacle. When I saw her she was receiv- 
ing her masts, &>c. The sloop of war now being built, 
will soon be ready also for the ocean's bosom. When 
shall nation cease to lift up sword against nation, or to 
learn the art of war any more ? Sentinels from the 
marine corps were stationed on duty in different parts 
of the navy-yard, whose suits of white uniform — the 
emblem of innocence— contrasted strongly with the 
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weapons of death which they carried partly for service, 
if occasion should require, and partly as the insignia of 
their profession. 

Another object of curiosity to visitors, is the mint. 
Strangers are admitted from 9 o'clock in the morning 
till 12. In company with one or two gentlemen, I 
walked up one morning, and having registered our 
names, an attendant very politely conducted us through 
the building and showed us the interesting process of 
coining. The metal is first prepared in bars of the 
proper size and thickness for the intended species of 
coin. The coins are then cut out, rimmed, and pre- 
pared for receiving the impress of the dies. All the 
operations, both preparing and stamping, are performed 
by machinery. Through the politeness of the officers 
of the mint we obtained full sets of the different coins 
as specimens. 

I shall not attempt a description or even a notice of 
the public and benevolent institutions of Philadelphia. 
A volume might easily be written, filled with important 
and interesting information concerning them. Such an 
undertaking, or even a passing notice of them, I must 
leave to future visitors and more experienced pens. 
There is one, however, which I cannot omit, the Girard 
College. This institution has been the subject of no- 
tice so frequently that it might appear a work of super- 
erogation to allude to it here. Yet it is in itself a work 
of such magnificence and splendor that it would seem 
almost criminal to omit all notice whatever of its gran- 
deur. It is saying but little when the declaration is 
made that no institution in this country of a like char- 
acter can compare with it for external beauty. It is 
still unfinished, at least the main building, although the 
workmen are busily employed upon it. The buildings 
consist of two large edifices of probably one hundred 
feet by fifty, and four stories high, built of dark or mot- 
tled marble, and intended, I believe, for study rooms, 
dormitories, &c. These are completed. A meteoro- 
logical observatory is also finished and furnished with 
appropriate instruments, at present under the superinten- 
dence of Professor Bache, of the Pennsylvania Univer- 
sity, a gentleman to whom the scientific world are in- 
debted for many vsluable experiments and discoveries 
in meteorology. Besides these, is the main edifice, or 
what may emphatically be called the college. This is 
built of white marble, covered also with marble slabs, 
and surrounded by a colonnade of forty Corinthian 
columns, each of which I was informed cost from 
$1 5,000 to $17,000 ! These columns, which are of the 
same material with the main part of the building, are 
most of them in an unfinished state. This edifice it- 
self contains eight recitation rooms, fifty feet square, 
with double arched ceilings, and four rooms of like 
dimensions and finish, intended for society halls, &c. 
The interior of the building is nearly ready for occu- 
pancy, and had not the funds failed might soon have 
been used for the purposes designed. 

While gazing from the roof of this immense pile, I 
was completely absorbed with the thought, what may 
not the power of man accomplish ! While standing 
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Upon the shores of the Atlantic I was lost in the con- 
templation of the majesty of the Creator as exhibited 
in its vast expanse. But while viewing this immense 
structure, I could only think of the greatness and the 
folly of the human mind. And I know not which 
feeling predominated, wonder and admiration at the 
powers of human art, or sorrow at the needless expense 
of so much money which might have been far more 
profitably employed in adorning the minds of its in- 
tended inmates. 

The only remaining object of interest in Philadel- 
phia, which I can notice, is the celebrated water-works 
at Fairmount. This has been the theme of so many 
pens, that I almost fear to approach it, lest I should not 
do the subject justice, and by a prosaic description ex- 
haust the already wearied patience of your readers. I 
had seen many notices of this celebrated place, but none 
which enabled me to form any just conception of its 
true character. From the many eulogies it has receiv- 
ed, my expectations were raised very high. But when 
I viewed it in the distance from the top of the Girard 
College, I anticipated a disappointment And a di8ap> 
pointmcnt I experienced, although a very agreeable one. 
My highest anticipations were more than realized ! In- 
deed nature and art seem to have done their utmost in 
making this the most delightful retreat the imagination 
could conceive, or the genius of beauty desire ! 

Fairmount is a natural elevation, and the summit, 
which has been graded olf for the reservoirs, is proba- 
bly from sixty to one hundred feet above the Schuyl- 
kill. As you approach it from the city, the prospect is 
neither imposing, nor very beautiful. The reservoirs, 
five in number, are inclosed by a white fence, with a 
graded walk around them; and the sloping embank- 
ments, and the sides of the hill, are covered with grass, 
with here and there a solitary tree. But the concen- 
tration of beauty is on the Schuylkill side. The bank, 
which in some places is little less than a solid ledge of 
nearly perpendicular rocks, combines all the different 
kinds of scenery, from the wild and romantic in minia- 
ture, to the quiet beauty of an ornamental flower garden. 
This precipitous declivity is descended by a wooden stair- 
way, with one or two arbors for resting places, and sha- 
ded by the beautiful catalpa and other ornamental trees 
which grow between the massive rocks, or are planted 
at their base ! Among these rocks and trees, and in 
places almost inaccessible, are several beautiful speci- 
mens of statuary, sculptured from the white marble. 
These are so situated, and their drapery so arranged, 
that when seen by moonlight it needs not the imagina- 
tion of the poet to invest theifi with life and purity, or 
an acquaintance with classic scenes to believe them the 
tutelary divinities of this romantic spot At the foot 
of this ledge is a level spot beautifully laid out, and 
manifesting in its adornment the utmost refinement of 
taste. In the centre of this ornamented spot is a beau- 
tiful circular basin or fountain, with four quadrangular 
jets in the comers of a square, while in the centre is a 
much larger single jet, all throwing their cooling streams 
of amber purity many feet into the air, which fall again 



into the circular basin before mentioned. A large build- 
ing is erected immediately on the banks of the Schuyl- 
kill, which is thrown open for the accommoiSation of 
visitors. A dam is built across the river which affords 
motive power for raising the water, and at the same 
time adds greatly to the beauty of the scene. The 
machinery employed is capable of raising one thousand 
gallons per minute, and even this is not deemed ade- 
quate for contingencies which may arise. They are 
therefore at the present time enlarging the sphere of 
their usefulness, by the addition of two new motive 
wheels to the six already employed, which will increase 
their powers of doing good about one fourth. 

The mind delights to linger in the review almost as 
much as it did on a first visit to this paradise of the 
*' City of brotherly love" when reality took the place of 
ideal retrospection. But fearing that yourself and read- 
ers are already wearied, I will close with a single sugges- 
tion in the form of a query. Why should not the 
<' Queen of the West" do something thus to gratify the 
refined and cultivated taste of her numerous visitors as 
well as her sister cities of the eastern shore ? 

Yours, &c., G. W. 

FAMILY RELIGION. 
The duty of cultivating family religion will be ad- 
mitted by all pious families, and it will be almost as 
readily admitted that family religion is greatly neglected. 
In these days of Sabbath schools, parents seem to h&ve 
delegated to teachers of Sunday school classes the re- 
ligious instruction of their children. The good eld 
ways of family instruction are forsaken. The cate- 
chism is laid upon the shelf, and the children have be- 
come estranged from the ways of their fathers. The 
great doctrines and duties of our holy religion are not 
now the subjects of discussion, or thought, or knowl- 
edge. We are confident that there is less real knowl- 
edge of the doctrines of the Gospel among those wlko. 
compose the present generation that is now coming fer- 
ward and occupying the stage, than among those of the 
past We have often heard in the monthly concert isr 
Sabbath schools the present system of things laudled 
highly, when we could not respond to the sentiments 
which were uttered. We rejoice in the design and in- 
stitution of Sabbath schools, but not as relieving in any 
manner the obligation of parents to their children. 
We have never regarded the instruction given in them 
as suited to take the place of that which belongs to the 
family circle. We would urge a return to family in- 
struction as lying at the foundation of family religion. 
We would press upon our readers the duty of cultfiva- 
ting the genius of religion in the family circle. What 
immense interests are involved in it! Who can tell 
how much the salvation of some who are near and dear 
in the family relation, may depend upon the reli^pous 
character of those who have named the name of Churist ! 
You, who arc parents, be faithful to your chil dren. 
Teach them diligently the fear of the Lord. Ca:it not 
off your responsibilities upon others. 
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THE VENERABLE DEAD. 

Died, at Walnut Grove, Kanawba county, Va., July 
23. 1843, Mrs. Anir Smith Summebb, widow and 
relic of Geo. Summers, Esq., in the 85th year of her age. 

This venerable lady was the daughter of John Rad- 
clifie, of Fairfax county, Va., where she herself was 
born on the 16tb day of October, 1758. Although of 
delicate physical construction, and often times the vic- 
tim of disease, she has survived all the contemporary 
members of her family, and has gone down to the 
g;rave, in advanced old age, as the mature and ripened 
harvest is garnered in its season. 

In the life of Mrs. Summers, were illustrated the vir- 
tues and excellencies of a good woman. The confiding 
love of the wife toward her husband — the doating 
affection of the mother for her children — the indulgent 
kindness of the mistress to her servants — the charities 
of social and neighborhood intercourse ; and better than 
all these — the contrite heart and humble faith of the 
Christian, were characteristics which distinguished her 
walk through life. With her, the duties and concerns 
of time were not forgotten or omitted, but they were 
subordinate to the great interests of eternity. Her 
leading thoughts were of heaven — her absorbing desire, 
was that by a life of penitence and faith, she might be 
fitted for its enjoyment; and her continual, struggling 
prayer, to the latest moment of consciousness, was to 
be held united to God, by a living, grasping faith, 
through her Redeemer, in whom alone she trusted for 
salvation, and into whose possession, she delivered her 
whole heart, with all its hopes and fervent aspirations. 

Her family and friends will we^ for her, who has so 
long concentrated their attention and affectionate inter- 
est, but in the midst of their sonowing for her depar- 
ture, they will rejoice in the presence of the only alle- 
viation to the anguish of surviving friendship and 
affection — an assured conviction, that she has entered 
into that inheritance of glory reserved for the righteous, 
where no clouds or darkness are ; where weeping, trust- 
ing, fearing, and believing, are all swallowed up in fru- 
ition, and where the lamentations of penitence are ex- 
changed for the shout of victory and the lofty hymns 
of eternal praise. 

The following lines were written on the death of Mrs. Ann 

Smith Summers. 
Pilgrim, is life's voyage ended ? 

Are all its cares and sorrows o'er? 
Shall joy and grief no more be blend^? 
No more be heard, the tempest rour ? 

Clouds around thee long have lower'd, 
Nights of darkness vexed thy peace. 

Storms their fury long have pour'd. 
Say, have these been made to cease 1 

Yes, ransomM one, thy radiant brow. 
Thy jeweled crown, and snules of love, 

Proclaim thee sainted conqueror now, 
With those in robes of white above ? 

To- fear, to weep, to doubt no more. 
Shall anxious days and nights employ ; 
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Thy golden harp its praise shall pour. 
And hymning triumphs speak thy joy. 

Cherubic choirs, in song uniting. 
Hail thee, *' Sainted sister ! come 

Trusting Christian — trembling, doubting, 
RansomM spirit, welcome home." 



Original. 
TO THE DEPARTED. 

AN IMFBOMPTU WRITTSN AT TUB TOMB OP HARRISON. 

"Are they not all ministering spirits, sent forth to minister for 
them who shall be heirs of salvation V 

Spirit of the dead! where dost thou dwell? 

Say where is now thy resting place 1 
When evening's balmy airs prevail. 

Its silent hours where dost thou trace ? 
Is heaven a place ? and art thou there. 

The nearest to thy Savior's throne 1 
Thy part in choral anthems bear, 

Surpassed by seraphim alone ? 
Or when the vesper hymns are o'er, 

Commissioned by th' eternal King — 
Dost thou the universe explore 

With speed of an archangel's wing? 
Ah yes ! I see thee spirit one, 

Amid the gentle shades of eve 
Oft hovering round thy once loved home 

To cheer the heart of those that grieve. 
Protector — guardian — ^firm and true, 

With radiant smile and airy tread, 
And with angelic retinue 

Thou comest, blest spirit of the dead ! 
Thou com'st to wipe the falling tear, 

To bid each sorrowing thought depart, 
And with celestial blessings cheer 

The lonely, sad, and stricken heart. 
'Tis God who sends thee thus in love 

To guide the wayward thoughts to heaven ; 
And gently draw to Him above. 

The heart with keenest anguish riven. 
In love to thee, in love to them, 

He bids thee be their guide and friend 
Till sceptre, harp, and diadem. 

In heaven his hands to them extend. 
Thy harp for that triumphal scene 

With joy thou hast already strung ; 
E'en now its cords impatient seem. 

For that enraptured, blissful song. 
For if the exulting chorus rise 

And swell with joy each serapKa breast 
To welcome to the upper skies 

Each earth-bom soul received to rest; 
How must thy soul with rapture thrill 

To greet thy blood-wash'd kindred there; 
With them the choral anthem swell — 

With them the crown of triumph wear! 
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GRACE TRIUMPHANT. 

BT W. H. LAWDSR. 

Hbligiuus biographies are of unspealiable valuo to 
the Christian Church. They teach the principles of 
Christian faith, and exemplify their practice in the 
lives of tho pious, and then invite our attention to the 
glorious results in the peaceful and often triumphant 
exit of the saints of God. Thus they tend to strength- 
en the faith and animate the zeal of the Church. To 
this end, God has embodied in the holy Scriptures 
many interesting accounts of his ancient people, and 
Avails upon us to ** mark the perfect man and behold the 
upright, for the end of that man is peace." With the 
hope that our humble efibrt may minister to the same 
end, we present the following biography. 

Maroaret, daughter of Edward and Martha Iriskip, 
was born May 25, 1821, in Wilmington, Delaware. 
When she wias but a child, her father removed with 
his family to Chester county. Pa. At this time they 
were all without God and without hope in the world. 
But in a short time God powerfully awakened and con- 
verted the only son. And, through his instrumental- 
ity, Margaret and her elder sister were brought to the 
mourners* bench. After a season of repentance and 
mighty prayer they were powerfully blessed, and testi- 
fied Christ's power on earth to forgive sins. 

The parents, who were greatly exasperated at the 
religious pretensions of the son, were now driven to 
desperation by what they thought the everlasting dis- 
grace of the daughters. To bring these youthful con- 
verts to terms, the most {igid measures were agreed 
upon. The son was to be driven out, a wanderer from 
his father's house, and the daughters to be kept with a 
vigilant eye. But these persecuting purposes did not 
move them from their steadfastness. They knew 
whom they had believed, and counted all things but 
loss for the excellency of the knowledge of Christ Je- 
sus their Lord. The threatening storm was, however, 
soon dispelled. God, who restrains the wrath of man, 
and makes the remainder of wrath to praise him,- 
wrought mightily upon the hearts of the parents; and, 
by bis blessing upon the invinciUe perseverance of 
these young disciples, they were powerfully convicted, 
and, in deep distress, sought and found pardoning mer- 
cy. Then were the daughters restored to favor, and 
the son, who looked to prospective exile, and who had 
virtually left home, was welcomed again to the paternal 
roof. 

As a member of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
for ten years, our departed sister witnessed a good con- 
fession, not having reached her twelfth year when she 
experienced a change of heart She was not content 
with seeking her own good, but labored zealously for 
the salvation of others. With this in view, she entered 
upon the duties of a Sabbath school teachei, to which 
she devoted herself for the last six years of her life. 
Nor was she satisfied with having gone through the 
Vol. IIT.— 40 



usual exercises of tho school-room. She bore her cl 
upon her heart to the throne of grace. She affection- 
ately remembered them in the closet, praying for their 
conversion. And, as an evidence of the benevolent 
interest she cherished, she did not forget them, even in 
her last moments. She desired some friend to bear 
them her dying request that they should all meet her 
in heaven, assuring them she had prayed much for 
them. 

She appeared, sometime before her last illness, to have 
had a presentiment of her approaching end, and was ev- 
idently being prepared for her change. Her piety be- 
came more deep and spiritual, ^e engaged in all the 
devotional exercises of our private and social meetings 
with an unwonted fervor. The graces of the Spirit 
were maturing, and she seemed ripening for heaven. 
This was manifest, especially, in the benevolent con- 
cern she felt in the welfare of the poor. Her soul 
seemed drawn out after them. ' She sought them out, 
and, as fur as her opportunities and means would serve, 
ministered to their wants. 

Her disease was of the most painful character, and 
continued for the space of six weeks. But, during all 
her sufferings, she exercised the greatest patience and 
resignarion. When, in a paroxysm of pain, she gave 
an involuntary expression to her sufterings, she would 
often check herself, lest she might be found to complain. 
A few moments before she closed her eyes in death she 
looked upon her friends, who had been waiting round 
her bed for three days, expecting every hour to be her 
last, and said, '* You have waited long for my death — 
we must wait the lymVs time" 

7'hough she looked for death every hour, her spirit 
was perfectly serene— ** calm as summer evenings be.*' 
She spoke freely upon the subject of her departure, 
and as if she were about to take a pleasant journey to 
see some absent friend. Not only did she anticipate 
the event itself, but appeared to calculate many of its 
circumstances. Hence, among other requests, she made 
this of her sister Jones: " When I am dying, keep my 
head cool and my lips moist." Almost to her last dy- 
ing gasp she was blessed, thank God ! with the use of 
her speech and reason, and conversed freely with the 
family and other visiting friends. 

Below we will present a few of the many things she 
said during the three last days of her life. All her 
conversation could not be written ; for she spoke in a 
strong voice, and with considerable rapidity, and the 
intervals were too short to write what she said at any 
one time; and, moreover, the scene was so overwhelm- 
ing as to disqualify for the use of the pen any but the 
most rigid stoic. 

She died about six o'clock, P. M., Saturday, June 
24. On the 22d, her pastor visited and found her very 
feeble. When he inquired of her in respect to her 
spiritual welfare, she attempted to answer, but found 
herself fainting, and simply jreplied, ** Mother will tell 
you all." She recovered a little, and having composed 
herself, appeared engaged in deep and earnest prayer. 
Some fifteen or twenty minutes having passed, she sud- 
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denly exclaimed, *' Victory ! victory ! through the 
blood of the Lamb ! Though I wiilk through the val- 
ley of the shadow of death I will fear no evil — thy 
rod and thy staff shall comfort me — the powers of sin 
shall not have dominion over me. Precious Jesus, O 
my precious Jesus !" 

Having been moved a little, her physical strength 
seemed to rise, and presently she spoke in a clear, dis- 
tinct tone of voice, saying, *-I shall not be here long — 
my time has almost come — my poor body is sinking 
fast*' One asked, *' You are not afraid to gol" She 
answered, "No, after close examination, I am not. I 
would rather go than stay — it is better to die than live." 
Having rested a moment, she continued, *'I seem to be 
getting beyond the barrier, which has so long prevented 
me." In reply, "My grace is sufficient for thee,*' was 
quoted ; and it was further remarked, ** You have found 
it so in life, and you shall prove it so in death ;" when, 
every feature beaming with joy, she responded, " O, 
yes" Pausing a little, she continued, "I have always 
thought it an awful thing to launch into eternity ; but 
my hope is in God, through Christ Jesus. Bless the 
Lord !" Again, " As I have often told others, there is 
nothing like religion — there is nothing like religion." 

When, having rested awhile, she had recovered a 
little strength, she turned to her mother, who was sit- 
ting by her side, and with a look of indescribable ten- 
derness and love, said, " Mother, 

' Why should we mourn for dying friends, 
Or shake at death's alarms 1 
'Tis but the voice that Jesus sends, 
To' call us to his arms.' 
Do not weep for me when I am gone. I have always 
been a care to you, as all children are to their parents." 
Her mother assured her she would not weep, saying, 
" Why should I? — my loss will be your eternal gain." 
She repeated with emphasis, " Yes, my gain" Again, 
she said, " * There remaineth, therefore, a rest for the 
people of God ;* — * And let this feeble body fail, and let 
it faint or die ; my soul ' " — ^here she seemed to be over- 
whelmed with the prospect, and in the fullness of her 
joy exclaimed, "Bless God!" Her mother finished 
the stanza. Her father coming in at this time, she 
took him by the hand, and said, "Father, you have 
always said, * Seek first the kingdom of God and his 
righteousness, and all these things shall be added unto 
you,* and that you would rather we would have relig- 
ion than the greatest fortune you could gather. This 
you have always taught, ever since you joined the 
Church." 

Soon after she expressed herself in the following 
language : " I have rested all in Jesus. Yes, bless his 
holy name ! Glory to God for the unspeakable privi- 
lege! Yea, glory to God in the highest! I am hap- 
py — unspeakably happy." To her sister Draper, who 
came just at this time, she said, " Martha, I am about 
to die. Yes, blessed be God; but to die is gain." 
Having asked her forgiveness of any seeming unkind- 
ness, (which she was careful to do of all her friends,) 
she continied, " Martha, will you meet me in heaven 1" 
and added, "Teach your children to prepare for heaven. 
3 



Let the things of time be secondary, and the things 
of eternity primary." 

To her sister Mary Ann, converted with her at the 
same mourners* bench, and who, it seems, endeavored 
to support her in the hours of her temptation, she said, 
" You know you told me, when I was tempted, I would 
gain the victory, and I have proven it true ; and I have 
no doubt but you will soon meet me in heaven." 

She desired to see the more juvenile members of the 
family — spoke to them affectionately — exhorted them 
to seek the Lord in youth, and meet her in the king- 
dom of glory, and then gave them her parting blessing. 
With many expressions of gratitude, she acknowledged 
the kindness and attention of her brothers-in-law. In- 
deed, she seemed unwiUing that any one should be for- 
gotten, sending her love to her class and the sisters 
with whom she met in the weekly female prayer meet- 
ing. 

To her pastor she said, " When I spoke this morn- 
ing of a burden, I meant a burden of temptation. I 
have often sought the blessing of sanctification, and as 
often the enemy has tempted me. And the more earn- 
estly I have sought, the more I have been tempted. I 
have never heretofore obtained it But this morning I 
felt my time was short, and that I bad nothing to do 
with the things of earth — that those of eternity alone 
concerned me now. I then looked to Jesus, and felt 
the burden roll off as sensibly as if some great weight 
had been removed. Then I obtained a complete victo- 
ry." She found this long sought blessing three days 
before her death. And is it not worthy of a thought, 
if it may be obtained three days before death, may it 
not three months or three years 1 Again she said, 
" What a privilege to die when I am young — to escape 
the evils to come ! It is easy to die with Jesus. My 
sins are all forgiven. Glory to God !" 

Her brother, who, under God, was the means of her 
conversion, being a member of the Philadelphia con- 
ference, was necessarily absent, in his distant field of 
labor. She was, therefore, denied the privilege of see- 
ing him, and enjoying his society in her last hours. 
But he was not forgotten. "Tell John and Martha 
Jane," said she, "that I should liked to have had them 
with me; but God, in his providence, has otherwise 
ordered it. Tell them all is well." 

Friday, 23d. — She said but tittle; but enough to 
show that she was in a most comfortable state of mind. 

Saturday, 24th. — About three, P. M., she had a sore 
conflict with the enemy. She lifted her heart to God, 
and seemed to be in an agony of prayer. Though her 
prayer was, for the most part, simply a mental exercise, 
she occasionally gave audible expression, as in the fol- 
lowing detached sentences: "By a mighty act of faith 
I throw myself upon thee, Jesus — to the dying thief 
upon the cross thou didst say, * This day shalt thou be 
with me in paradise' — thou art not like man — ^thou for- 
givest transgression and sin — not that I have prayed, 
but that thou hast prayed for me — come now and get 
thyself the victory — all is in thy hand — why am I so 
tempted? — mine enemy! — ^for Jesus* sake." Here 
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she desired us to unite in prayer for her. We kneit 
and prayed, and she joined us, and frequently expressed 
herself in the most fervent responses. When we rose 
she continued to pray as before, uttering:, at intervals, 
the following sentences: **l give myself to thee, Jesus ! 
Whatsoever we ask in prayer, believing, we shall re- 
ceive. Thou wilt not now resist my prayer — thou wilt 
give me strength to pass over Jordan ! Satan shall not 
prevail against me. Thy faithfulness is true. If thou 
cast thyself upon him he will accept thee. Lord, thou 
acceptest me — thou acceptest me — thou acceptest me ! 
O, how thou hast blessed me!" And then, to those 
who stood by, she said, ** I have nothing but Jesus — 
by simple faith" Soon after she repeated the lines : 

*' And lei this feeble bodj fail, 
And let it faiat or die ;'' 

and requested us to sing. When we came to the line, 

'* My soul shall quit this mournful vale," 
she joined us, and sang a few words. While we were 
singing the hymn she seemed very happy. She re- 
quested us to sing again; and we sung, 

"Oq Jordan's stormj banks I stand," &c. 
And her soul seemed in raptures, and her whole coun- 
tenance was radiant with unearthly joy. 

After awhile she said, *'I have given myself entirely 
to Jesus. God will give me an easy passage over Jor- 
dan. Hosannah ! Let all say, hosannah — hosannah ! 
Now I shall sleep in Jesus." Presently, with an un- 
speakable expression of countenance, she commenced 
singing the words — 

" There friends shall meet again, 
Who have loved— who have loved : 
Their embraced shall be sweet, 
At the dear Redeemer's feet, 
When we meet to part no more, 
Who have loved— who have loved." 

She led off and carried the tune herself, with but little 
assistance — but little could be rd^ered, as the tide of 
feeling was such as completely to overwhelm almost 
every one present 

And now, when her features were distorted, and 
speech had well nigh failed, in her dying strife she 
said, "Where are my friends?" As they came round, 
she, with an effort, said to them individually, "Good 
bye, good bye !" and then to all, " Farewell ! all meet 
me 'in heaven." And as earth seemed passing from 
her vision, she put forth her utmost strength, and ex- 
claimed, "Now let my triumphant spirit go!" and as 
the spirit took its flight, the words, "Glory! glory! 
glory ! halleluiah !" fell faintly upon the listening ears 
of those who stood nearest by. 



It is a terrible thought that nothing can be forgot- 
ten. I have somewhere read, that not an oath is ut- 
tered that does not continue to vibrate through all 
time, in the wide-spreading currents of sound — not a 
prayer lisped, that is not also to be found stamped on 
the laws of nature by the indelible seal of the Al- 
mighty's will. 
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I WISH, in the following communication, to hold up 
to the view of your readers the Christian graces and 
the dying triumphs of Miss Airir T. Pkck. My heart 
is moved at the mention of this name. She was a 
young disciple of the Lord Jesus, and for some months 
was my pupil. Well do I remember the exact propri- 
ety and singular gentleness which, at that early age, 
marked her deportment ; and, were my skill adequate 
to the task, I should feel unmingled pleasure in placing 
before the readers of the Repository so fair ^n illustra- 
tion of the power of grace as is afforded in her life and 
death. Her history furnishes much to encourage be- 
lieving mothers to be diligent in training their chil- 
dien for heaven. In her death there is a sublimity 
which we cannot contemplate but with awe, and upon 
which angels must have gazed with admiration. But 
it was all of grace. It was the divine image stamped 
upon a fallen soul, and this image clearly retained du- 
ring years of intercourse with a fallen world — it was 
the meek, retiring female, transformed into the Chris- 
tian soldier. 

As nearly all the facts which I have to record, save 
those taken from her funeral sermon, are gathered from 
conversations held with her mother and Miss E., her 
particular friend, and must be stated from recollection, 
I may not be able to preserve either the dates or the 
order of their occurrence, nor all the circumstances 
that attended them; but the reader may be assured 
that, however anxious I may be to exhibit the grace of 
God as experienced by this faithful disciple, I shall 
carefully avoid exaggeration. Indeed, it would seem 
that the greater difficulty would be to do justice to the 
theme. 

From very infancy she seemed a consecrated spirit; 
and ere her feeble pinions were fledged, we beheld her 
essaying to plume them for immortali^. 

At three years of age she was bereaved of a younger 
sister, who, being a healthy and vigorous child, was in 
many respects even more mature than herself. To this 
little sister she was strongly attached, and, of course, 
much afflicted by her death. She often entreated her 
mother to go up to heaven and bring little Susan back 
again, and often climbed, os she afterward said, quite 
into the attic story, and looked upward with straining 
eyes, hoping to see her. But, in the midst of her own 
sorrows, she strove to console her mother, and when- 
ever she saw her weeping, would exert herself to the 
utmost to dry her tears, employing her own child- 
ish devices to divert her mind from its grief. From a 
period previous to this date she is not remembered to 
have been seen in a passion, nor in any instance to 
have disobeyed her parents. This was not because she 
was destitute of the common propensities of the ha- 
man heart; for a short time before her death, a friend 
congratulating her upon her amiable temper, she r^ 
plied, "I might have been angry as well as others, had 
I not believed it to be sinful to indulge such tempers.'' 

When about six years old she had a severe sickness, 
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from which she was not expected to recover. At this 
time her mother asked her if she wss willing to die. 
She replied, " No, I would not like to leave you and 
father;" but after lying sometime, as if in deep thought, 
she added, "but I don't know but I should go to heav- 
en." Whil6 recovering from this attack, as she was 
one day raised to sit up a little, she asked, "Mother, 
how is it that there are three Gods, and yet but one j 
God 1 I have been thinking a great deal about it, and 
I cannot understand it. Will you explain it to mel" 
The mystery of a Trinity, so inexplicable by finite be- 
ings, seems to have been revealed by the Holy Spirit in 
her experience, just before her exit, as will be seen in 
the sequel. 

It was the following year that she was placed undei 
my care as a pupil. During the period of my acquain- 
tance with her, in this relation, she was never, that I 
recollect, out of place — never deficient in any thing. 
She was, of course, never wounded by reproof; but 
upon the slightest commendation, her countenance, 
which strikingly indicated the delicacy of her mind, 
and the extreme sensibility of her heart, was lighted 
up with an indescribable glow of delight. It is deeply 
rogretted that the religious conversations then held be- 
tween her and the principal of the school, now with 
her a saint in glory, cannot be recollected. 

Feeble health compelled her early removal from 
school, which was soon followed by another severe ill- 
ness. Afler her recovery she manifested increased se- 
riousness. About this time a revival general in the 
city, extended to the Presbyterian Church of which her 
parents were members. The first time that Ann heard 
penitent sinners invited forward to receive the prayers 
of the Church, she was much agitated, but retained 
her seat, doubtless waiting to consult her mother, which 
was her uniform custom, as to the propriety of her 
going forward. As soon as she reached home, she 
said, "Mother, I suppose that invitation was not in- 
tended for children, was itV* "Why, Ann,*' said her 
mother, "did you wish to gol" " Yes," said she, " I 
would like to have the prayers of Chrstians." " You 
may go next time if you wish," said her mother. The 
following day she was at her place in the church, and 
when the invitation was given, she was observed to be 
greatly moved, at one time attempting to rise, and again 
resuming her seat At length her mother rose and 
walked toward her. As she approached, Ann also rose, 
and extending her hand, placed it in her mother's, and 
proceeded with her to the " anxious seat," to join those 
who were mourning for sin. 

In the evening her mother, being engaged in domes- 
tic arrangements below, heard Ann at prayer in her 
chamber. As soon as convenient Mrs. P. proceeded 
to the chamber, where she found her child weeping 
and praying for mercy, apparently in great agony. A 
candle was brought, but the little penitent was too 
much engaged to observe it Mrs. P. waited sometime, 
and the struggle continuing, ^)ecame anxious, and 
thought it best to speak. The first exclamation awa- 
kened by her mother's voice, was, "O, I am such 
3 



a sinner! I fear there is no mercy for me!" Her 
mother knelt beside her, and spent some moments in 
prayer, and then sat down to int^truct her in the way of 
faith. "Truly, my child," said she, "you are just as 
great a sinner as you think you are ; but for just such 
sinners Jesus died ; and that you are a sinner is the 
very reason why you should trust in him." After con- 
tinuing the conversation for sometime, she asked, " Can 
you not trust such a Savior? Can you not resign your 
all into his bands?" Ann replied, "I think I can." 
She became calm, and rested through the night The 
next morning, after completing the usual domestic ar- 
rangements, Mrs. P. returned to her own chamber, 
thinking to allow Ann still longer to repose, but she 
had already risen, and hastening to meet her mother, 
threw her arms round her neck, and bursting into tears, 
said, " O, I am such a sinner, and God is so good !" 

From this period she continued happy, and was dill- 
gent in the use of all the means of grace. She was in 
the habit of assembling her little brothers and sisters, 
and some of the neighbors* children, and holding 
prayer meetings with them, watching over and exhort- 
ing them from day to day; and, also, of interceding 
with, and for them individually. The latter practice 
continued as long as her strength would permit Her 
surviving sister says, "Well do I remember her fre- 
quent, earnest, and weeping prayers for me at our bed- 
side, tifter we had retired for the night" 

Sometime, perhaps a year or more, after the above 
change, her health continuing feeble, it was thought 
necessary that she should travel east for change of air. 
The varying scenes of the jouiney, so calculated to 
dis«pate the minds of older Christians, had their effect 
on her. She became more interested in the world 
around her; and being often associated with those who, 
though older than herself, were not accustomed to her 
habits of devotion, she shrank from the cross, and in 
some instances neglected duties which it had been 
her daily practice to perform. The consequence was 
that her enjoyment diminished, and finally she lost 
" the witness of the Spirit," and even doubted that she 
had ever been the subject of renewing grace. How 
I long she remained in comparative darkness is not 
known. At length a book was thrown in her way 
I which accorded with her own state, and she wa» en- 
couraged to make an efibrt to return to the rest fi-om 
which she had wandered. After forming a resolution, 
and commencing its accomplishment, a meeting was 
appointed to be held at evening. She was very de- 
sirous to attend; but her uncle and aunt, with whom 
she was visiting, not aware of the condition of her 
mind, desired her, for some special purpose, to remain 
at home. Ever ready to obey, she assented, feeling, as 
she afterward remarked, that her Savior would be there 
as well as at the meeting, and resolving to spend the even- 
ing in reading and prayer. She sat down with her Bible, 
and soon proved that her Savior was indeed there. She 
felt that she was surrounded with his presence, and was 
again filled with peace and joy ; and when her friends 
returned, fiew to her uncle, and clasping him in her 
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arms, while tears of contrite joy streamed from her 
eyes, told him what her Savior had done for her. 
These outburstings of feeling in Ann were peculiarly 
interesting to those who knew her. Her extreme dif- 
fidence was only equaled by her sincerity and artless- 
ness; and when the fountains of rapture rose so high 
in her heart as to gush forth in strains of praise, it was 
truly the overflowing of the spirit of truth and love. 
From this time she seems never to have lost her con- 
fidence, but to have grown in grace, and in the knowl- 
edge of the Lord, till 

" She took her last triumphant flight 
From Calvary to Zion's height." 

From this date she expressed increased concern, not 
only for her friends, but for sinners in general, often 
speaking of their dreadful state, and wrestling in prayer 
for them. On one occasion, after a long season of re- 
tirement, she came down stairs weeping exceedingly. 
Her little brother exclaimed, "Mother, Ann is sick!" 
"No, H.," said she, " I am not sick, nor would I weep if 
I was. I have been praying for sinners, and am weep- 
mg for them." 

At about fourteen years of age she was again placed 
at school ; and here she evinced her deep concern for 
the spiritual welfare of those with whom she was asso- 
ciated, by begging her mother's permission to address a 
letter to the teacher and pupils of the school, in which 
she aflfectionately entreated and faithfully warned them 
to flee from the wrath to come — recommending religion 
as a 'present good, as well as a security against future 
evils, and a title to everlasting life. A letter, bearing 
nearly the same date, addressed to some of her dear 
relatives, breathes the same spirit of benevolent con- 
cern. These letters, and a few reflections and resolu- 
tions, penned about the same time, are nearly all that 
remains of her writing. She seems, from some re- 
marks recollected, to have often recorded her feelings 
and experiences; but she must have destroyed the re- 
cord almost as soon as ^ade. The reflections, and 
some of the resolutions, are as follows : 

"Saturday, March 10, 1836.— Another Sabbath day 
has fled; and. am I better than I was many years ago? 
Have I grown in grace? and am I anxious for the 
impenitent around me? O, Lord, thou knowest! 
* Search me, and know my heart — try me, and know 
my thoughts, and see if there is any wicked way in 
me, and lead me in the way everlasting.' Grant that I 
may hereafter be more faithful in reading thy word. 
How little do I value it, compared with what I ought ! 
Help me to understand it aright, and to be more faith- 
ful in obeying it. How pleasant it is to be a child of 
the blessed Jesus! How lovely is his name! How 
pleasant to the ear! Yes, I adore him — ^yes, I love 
him! 'Nothing shall separate me from the love of 
God, which is in Christ Jesus my Lord.' 

*^My dear Savior, thou hast displayed to me the 
light of thy countenance. Surely, thou art lovely. 
'Who can behold thy glory and love this world ? Wilt 
thou, my dear Father, deliver me from all pride, and 
make me humble, meek, and lowly of heart? I want 



to be holy — O, how I want to be holy ! — like my 8i^ 
vior, in all things! 

*' I resolve this day, in the strength of God, to live 
more for him than I have in times past I will do all 
in my power to promote the happiness of others. I 
will never, if I can avoid it, injure the feelings of any. 
I will not suffer myself to be angry." 

Several others, of a similar character, follow, but 
are not within my reach. 

She was a devoted teacher in the Sabbath school, 
attending to all its interests with a zeal that would 
have been creditable to one whose constitutional 
strength was much greater than hers. Once, when 
quite ill, a friend said to her, " Ann, what will you do 
with your class?" The only reply she was able to 
make was a flood of tears. This interest continued 
till the close of her life. A few days before her death 
she sent for her Sunday school class, and exhorted 
them, earnestly and affectionately, to seek religion, and 
meet her in heaven. Several of them have since pro- 
fessed to experience a change of heart 

Prayer, with Ann, was not merely a habit and a 
duty, nor was it resorted to only as a means of draw- 
ing down blessings upon herself and others — it was her 
delightful privilege. She was often known to retire for 
this purpose seven or eight times in a day. She once 
asked her mother, " Does the Savior appear very near 
to you when you pray ?" "Not always," was the re-' 
ply. " He does to me," said she — ** just by the chair 
at which I kneel ; and I have often risen and left the 
place, and then returned to it again. I could not bear 
to go away, for my Savior was there." Her love of 
prayer, and conscientiousness in the performance of it, 
was farther evinced in her willingness to attend to it in 
circumstances in which the cross must have been, to 
her diffident and retiring spirit, very severe. Once, on 
returning from a female prayer meeting that she was in 
the habit of attending, she expressed deep regret that 
in consequence of her youth she was not invited to 
pray, referring to it as a privilege. Sometime afler 
she was invited, and declined ; and then her conscience 
was so deeply wounded with the thought of having 
grieved her Savior, that she spent the remainder of 
that and much of the succeeding day in retirement, 
weeping, and prayer. Well for us all if we were as 
fearful of grieving the Savior. The writer feels hum- 
bled and reproved by this and many other occurrences 
in the life of this young soldier of the cross. It was 
not because Ann thought she could make a fine, or 
even a good prayer, that she desired to attempt it in 
public; no, it was simply a desire to glorify her Sa- 
vior — a willingness to bear the cross ; and the promise 
was verified to her .'•"Them that honor me will I 
honor." She uma honored with a useful and happy 
life, and a most triumphant death. She acknowledged 
the Savior before men, and now he doubtless acknowl- 
edges her before his Father and the holy angels. 

Ann had no want of natural intelligence, and per^ 
haps few of so uniformly feeble health had more dili> 
gently cultivated their minds; and surely none was 
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ever farther from ** making a display." She conversed 
very gparingly upon any suhjoct that did not concern 
salvation. It has been remarked that she never spoke 
of the faults of others, and was much pained when any 
did so in her presence. The theme of a Savior's love 
was sufficiently entertaining to employ all her time and 
all her powers; and her humble views of herself, and 
love for the souls of others, led her to speak only what 
should be to their advantage. 

The last and only remaining scrap from her pen was 
recently discovered, written on a card. It is as follows : 

"January 4, 1843. — ^Thou alone' knowest, O, Lord, 
that I have, for sometime, desired to keep a journal, 
but have been prevented by thine over-ruling provi- 
dence. Help me, from this moment, to live more for 
thee. Grant that I may be enabled to keep this jour- 
nal without interruption for the remainder of my life.'* 

But the remainder of her life was very short Her 
constitution yielded to th^ power of the disease which 
had so long pressed heavily upon it. She lingered a 
few weeks, tlie meek, resigned sufferer, and then enter- 
ed into life. Let us now consider her rapturous j:k>se. 
It will be better in this case to go to the house of 
mourning, than to the house of feasting, if that can be 
called " mourning," where the swelling raptures can be 
exceeded only by the joys of heaven. 

(^To be concluded,) 
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How beautiful is prayer ! It is the soul aspiring to its 
Author. It is the spirit looking upward to the place of 
its nativity, and desiring to return. It is the prisoner 
of time mourning his fetters, and imploring freedom. 
It is the warrior of the world, too gallant to retreat, 
and too mighty to be conquered, enjoying, amid a pro- 
tracted struggle, the foresight of victory. It is the un- 
daunted mariner of a dangerous sea, tossed by tem- 
pests and worn with disasters, descrying from his reel- 
ing topmast the broad, quiet haven, into which his bark 
is about to be anchored. How peaceful are the facul- 
ties ! How serene is the temper it breathes into the 
soul ! The rage of intellectual activity, the noise of 
the passions, the cares and confusion of life, are sub- 
dued, hushed, banished. It is Science kneeling at the 
fountain of Intelligence; it is Philosophy bowing at 
the foot-stool of Reason ; and the wing of Genius, op- 
pressed by earthly soarings, and confined by the nar- 
row boundaries of the temporal world, escapes by 
prayer to a wider, happier, purer region, and bathes its 
plumes in the bright, blue sky of the ethereal and 
eternal! 

How elevating is prayer ! There is no mental exer- 
cise which exerts so lofty an influence upon the soul. 
It briogs us into immediate connection with the greats 
eat intellect, the most perfect and magnificent moral 
powers, and the highest spiritual excellence. It is 
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impossible to be mean and little in prayer. It enlarges 
our natural sympathies, and diminishes, and gradually 
annihilates the action of selfishness. It is the touch 
of Ithuriel's spear to a narrow mind. Neither conati- 
tution nor habit is so rigid as to withstand its powers of 
expansion. No great mind ever neglected the exercise, 
at least, of occasional prayer. Prayer withdraws our 
eye from the present, and fi^es the attention on the in- 
terests and realities of the future. It imparts the first 
lessons of spiritual prudence. It holds the scales in 
which two worlds, two lives, two destinies, are bal- 
anced. It is the message which a careful, immortal 
traveler sends before him to a land of unknown dangers. 
It is the courier of a royal mind. Its dignity is equaled 
only by its utility and necessity. We have no practi- 
cal knowledge of the future without it. It is the re- 
vealer of revelation, the telescope of faith, the goal, 
\he punctum-scdieni of philosophy. In a word, it is 
useful, honorable, noble, and elevating. The very hu- 
mility it demands is one of the highest qualities of the 
soul ; and as we soar upon its pinions into that world 
of ineffable glory, which the petitioner expects to in- 
herit, the earth seems so little, so trivial, so transitory, 
that we catch the inspiration which the sweet minstrel 
imbibed from the same scenes and prospects, and con- 
clude with melody what perhaps began in tears: 

*'The things eternal I pursue, 
A happiness beyond the view 

Of those who basely pant 
For things by nature felt and seen ; 
Their honori, wealth, and pleasures, mean, 
I neither have, or want." 

How powerful is prayer ! It is possible that prayer 
has no power in itself. It derives its energy from the 
promises of God. By faith in those promises it is om- 
nipotent; for the declaration is complete and satisfiic- 
tory — nothing shall be impossible/ When prayer 
reaches the throne, though it ascend from the meanest 
cabin of the poor, it demands and receives unqualified 
attention. The highest emergencies of heaven must 
yield. The word of the Eternal has been pledged. 
The character of God is concerned. No considerations 
of the obscurity of its origin, the unworthiness of its 
author, or the possible perversion of the gifts and bles- 
sings which it supplicates, can be offered, or accepted in 
abatement of its claims, or in extenuation of the prom- 
ises on which it rests its petition. It is sublime to con- 
template the majesty of its power. Mountains must 
tremble to their bases ; oceans must transgress primary 
decrees, and overflow original landmarks; rocks and 
earthquakes must rend and thunder ; nay, heaven and 
earth must pass, before one jot or tittle of the divine 
pledge can fail to be accomplished ! — Mother's Asm- 
tant. 



Childhood is like a mirror, catching and reflecting 
images from all around it An impious or profime 
thought, uttered by a parent's lip, may operate, upon the 
young heart, like a spray of water thrown upon polished 
steel, staining it with rust which no scouring can effice. 
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NOTBS, EXPLAMATORT AND PeAOTICAL, ON THB EpISTLE 

TO THB Hbbrews. By Albert Banus. New York : Harper 
4' Brothers. 1843.— Mr. Barnes is a learned and pious divine 
of the »* New School " Presbyterian Church. For several years 
he has been the esteemed pastor of a church in Philadelphia, 
and has blended with his parochial labors the diligent^ study of 
the Bible, and has commented on several of its books. Some 
years since we read with interest his comments on the Gospels, 
and have always since anticipated rich contributions to Biblical 
literature from his pen. His Notes on the Epistle to the He- 
brews have just fallen into our hands. After a hasty examina- 
tion of several portions of it, we feel prepared to recommend it 
as a most desirable aid to the right understanding of that most 
precious part of Holy Wriu The reader will not, of course, 
expect to approve all the views expressed in the comments of 
Mr. Barnes; but he will always be pleased with the manner 
and apparent spirit of the author. Mr, Barnes is less philolog- 
ical than Clarke, yet sufficiently critical. His work indicates 
a good knowledge of the languages which contribute to the cor- 
rect understanding of the Scriptures ; but he gives us the re- 
sults of his researches, without tracing, in his expositions, the 
steps by which he arrived at those results. The volume before 
U8 is a large duodecimo of 334 pages. 

The following remarks, in the Introduction, set forth with 
admirable force and justice the value of this inspired Epistle, 
and may move the reader to study it more carefully : 

"This Epistle, therefore, occupies a most important place in 
the book of Revelation, and without it that book would be in- 
complete. It is the most fuU explanation which we have of 
the meaning of the Jewish institutions. In the Epistle to the 
Romans we have a system of religious doctrine, and particular- 
ly a defense of the great doctrine of justification by faith. Im- 
portant doctrines are discussed in the other epistles ; but there 
was something wanted that would show the meaning of the 
Jewish rites and ceremonies, and their connection with the 
Christian scheme; something which would show us how the 
one was preparatory to the other; and, I may add, something 
that would restrain ihp imagination in endeavoring to show 
how the one was designed to introduce the other. The one 
was a system of types and ahadowii. But on nothing is the 
human mind more prone to wander than on -the subject of em- 
blems and analogies. This has been shown abundantly in the 
experience of the Christian Church, from the time of Origen to 
the present. Systems of divinity, conunentaries, and sermons, 
have shown everywhere how prone men of ardent imaginations 
have been to find types in every thing pertaining to the ancient 
economy; to discover hidden meanings in every ceremony; 
and to regard every pin and hook and instrument of the taber- 
nacle as designed to inculcate some truth, and to shadow forth 
some fact or doctrine of the Christian revelation. It was desira- 
ble to have one book that should tell how that is ; to fetter down 
the imagination and bind it by severe rules, and to restrain the 
vagaries of honest but credulous devotion. Such a book we 
have in the Epistle to the Hebrews. The ancient System is 
there explained by one who had been brought up in the midst 
of it, and who understood it thoroughly : by one who had a clear 
insight into the relation which it bore to the Christian econo- 
my ; by one who was under the influence of divine inspiration, 
and who could not err. The Bible would have been incomplete 
without this book : and when I think of the relation between 
the Jewish and the Christian systems; when I look on the 
splendid rites on the ancient economy, and ask their meaning ; 
when I wish a full guide to heaven, and ask for that which 
gives completeness to the whole, I turn instinctively to the 
Epistle to the Hebrews. When I wish also that which shall 
give me the most elevated view of the Great Author of Chris- 
tianity and of his work, and the most clear conceptions of the 
sacrifice which he made for sin ; and when I look for consider- 
ations that shall be most effectual in restraining the soul from 
apostasy, and for considerations to enable it to bear trials with 
patience and with hope, my mind recurs to this book, and I feel 
that the book of Revelation, and the hopes of man, would be 
incomplete without it." 



Thb Wat of Holiness, with Notes bt thb Wat : a 
Narrative ^Experience resulting from a DetermifuUion to 
be a Bible Christian. New York: Pierey 4" Reed. 1843. — 
We do not expect our female readers to buy and peruse every 
book mentioned in these notices ; but here is one which we are 
not willing to suppose will escape the examination of any 
Christian woman whose eye may light upon this recommenda- 
tion of it. Of all that has been written on the blessed theme 
of entire sanctification, it is doubtful if any thing is belter calcu- 
lated than this to rouse pious desire, and guide the soul in its 
seeking. It is a narrative of the work of God in the heart of 
a sister now alive, and held in high esteem by the Church. 
There is an unusual degree of simplicity in the narrative, such 
as we think could not be arrived at, except by the chastening 
power of the Sanctifier. The author has but one aim, namely, 
to present pictures— Daguerreotype impressions— of her states 
of mind, from the time she started in the way to seek holiness 
until and after she attained it. The difficulties she encoun- 
tered, their effect upon her mind, and the manner of her es- 
cape, are all so represented, that the pious reader readily ap- 
prehends them ; and ollen finds that " as in water face answer- 
eth to face," so does heart to heart in religious experience. 
We earnestly commend this little volume to all who hunger 
after righteousness. As an instance among many of the instruc- 
tive scenes constantly recurring, in the progress of the narra- 
tive, we give the following extract: 

" One day, after having given to a friend a narration of the 
way by which the Lord had brought her, and staled a variety of 
experience, trials by the way, and the manner in which she had 
been enabled to overcome, &c., the friend remarked something 
expressive of surprise and gratitude in reference to the Lord's in- 
structive dealings. *■ O,' said she, in return, ' this is the way the 
Lord takes to instruct and discipline his children. That which 
is learned by experience is much more deeply written upon the 
heart than that learned by mere precept. Passing through this 
painful process, the lessons of grace remain written in living 
characters upon the mind, and we are better able to tell to the 
travelers coming after us, just how and where we met with this 
and the other difficulty, how we overcame, and the peculiar 
lessons learned by passing through this and that trial, and thus 
be not only advantaged in our own experience, but helpful to 
fellow pilgrims.' 

" Scarcely had she finished speaking, when the prayer that 
she might be made a monument of the extent of saving grace 
to transform the heart and life, was brought by the Spirit to her 
remembrance, and the inquiry was presented whether she 
would be willing that the petition should be granted, if, in order 
for its accomplishment, it were needful that she should be called 
to pass through trials unheard of in magnitude and duration 7 

"An unutterable weight of responsibility rested upon her 
mind, and she hastened to prostrate herself in solitude before 
God. She felt that it was an inquiry proposed by the Spirit, that 
searcheth all things, and was assured that the decision of that 
hour would tell momentously on her eternal destiny. 

"She thought of the various, complicated, and lengthened 
trials, transmitted by the inspired page, also those that had met 
her eye and ear, most formidable in magnitude and duration, 
and afier having weighed the matter, that she might not ask to 
be baptized with a baptism that she was not able to bear, pros- 
trate on her fau^e before the Sovereign of heaven and earth, she 
said, 'O, Lord, I now renewedly give myself into thy hands, as 
clay in the hands of the potter, in order that thy whole will 
and pleasure may be accomplished in me. Let the petition be 
answered. Let thy power be manif sted to transform and save 
to the uttermost, though trials of inconceivable magnitude may 
await me. I rely upon thy faithfulness. Thou hast prom- 
ised that I shall not be tempted above that which I am able to 
bear. But if thou seest, at any time, my faith about to fail, re- 
move the trial, or cut short the work in righteousness, and take 
me home to thyself; suffer me not to live to dishonor thee.' 

"The seal proclaiming her wholly the Lord's was now more 
deeply enstamped, and she realized from that hour that she 
was taken more closely to the embrace of infinite love, and had 
cast anchor deeper within the vail. Ever afterward, in passing 
through the most painful complex trials, she found blessed sat- 
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{•faction in referring to thifl period when she had so fully 
counted the cost." 

Antioch ; OK, Incrbask of Moral Fow^ in the Church. 
By Rev. Pharcellus Church, ttith an Introductory Essay, by 
Baron iSVotc.— This little volume needs do recommendation but 
the reputation of its much esteemed author. It discusses a 
theme of vital importance in a clear and forcible manner, and 
it cannot have too wide a circulation. 

Polynesia; or, An Historical Account qf the Principal 
Jklande in the South Sea, including New Zealand; the Intro- 
duction of Christianity ; and the Actual Condition qf the In- 
habitants in regard to Civilization, Commerce, and the Arts 
qf Social Life. By the Right Rev. M. Rusaell, L. L. D. and 
D. C. L., iqf St. Jinn's College, Oxford.) With a Map and 
Vignette. New York : Harper Jjr Brothers. 1843.— Whoever 
feels a due Christian interest in the missionary enterprises of 
the age, will peruse this little volume with great delight and 
profit. It affords, also, to men of the world, to the scientific, 
and to those who study man in his savage, transition, and im- 
proved states, a most interesting picture of the original barbar- 
ism of the Polynesians, and their progress under the training 
of our holy Christianity toward civilization. For ourselves, we 
are thankful for the privilege of reading this most interesting 
volume. 

On sale at the Cincinnati Book Concern. 

Thb American Poultrt-Tard— -published by the Harpers, 
is an 18ma, of nearly 200 pages, on the Management of Do- 
mestic Poultry. Every good house-wife on a farm needs such a 
book to teach her how to attend to the interests of ihe poultry- 
yard, and guard, nourish, and promote the growth of domestic 
fowls for the use of the table. 

On sale at the Cincinnati Book Concern. 

Thb Kingdom op Obacb ; or, the MiUenarian Theory Rig- 
idly Examined, cmd Demonstrated to be FhUe. Cincinnati. 
1&13.— This is a 12mo., of 216 pages, from an unknown author, 
who, although he seems to intend no disrespect toward the Mil- 
lenarians, does not treat them as though they might possibly be 
right and himself waong. This is seen on the title-page. What 
could be less promising in an author than the language of his 
announcement, namely, "d«fium«/ra/ed to be false?" He un- 
derstood the extent of the claim which he must set up iy the 
use of that bold word—" demanetrated." We do not hesitate to 
say that thus to preface an argument framed in opposition to a 
D^ultitude of the soundest and most erudite divines of past and 
present ages was indiscreet. It provokes suspicion of the au- 
thor and of his whole work. Not knowing who he is, or to 
what denomination he belongs, merely reading this title-page 
restrained our expectations in regard to the soundness of his 
views, and the force or conclusiveness of his reasonings. Yet, 
notwithstanding this unpromising commencement, the writer 
does urge many forcible objections to the views of the Millena- 
rians. He alledges many strong reasons for believing that there 
will be a great and glorious spread of religion in these latter 
days, constituting what is usually understood to be a millenial 
state. He objects to the theory of another dispensation previ- 
ous to the general judgment, and brings forward many texts of 
Scripture, from which he argues with great— we will not say 
conclusive— force that no future kingdom awaits the Church, 
except the heavenly and eternal, or the kingdom of glory. He 
criticises, with much ability, some of the arguments of Mr. Duf- 
field, and shows that his book is far enough from concluding the 
controversy between the Millenarians and the Anti-Millenari- 
ans, and that this thriftless dispute will not soon end. 

But mingled with the sounder views of this writer are some 
amusing mistakes. One of his arguments against a certain fea- 
ture of Millenarianism is as follows: 

" If the army of Gog and Magog is to be composed of the risen 
wicked— all that shall have lived in the world, in all past ages, 
to the end of the millenium, it is to be questioned whether there 
will be space enough on the earth's surface for so large an army 
to stand up at once, joined as they will be, by the hosts of dark- 
ness; especially when we remember that immortal bodies, 
tpiritwdized^ and of consequence greatly expanded^ will oc- 
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cupy a greater space than human bodies. Millenarians may 
answer this objection by saying that, as the saints are to be 
caught up to meet the Lord in the air, at his coming, the host« 
of the wicked, following their leader, shall pursue them thith- 
er, and that the last battle shall be fought in the air. But if 
they should think this a satisfactory solution of the difficulty 
now supposed, we shall not be at the trouble of an attempt to 
answer it." 

If the wriun* had calculated a few minutes, he would have 
found that an island of moderate length and breadth would af- 
ford a sufficiently spacious field for all the good and evil of man- 
kind to be set in battle array against each other. Let him reck- 
on up the population of the world for 6,000 years, and the space 
ihey would occupy, allowing to each six feet square of ground, 
and he will be surprised at the result. Bomea, or Summatrm, 
would serve the armies of Gog and Magog for a battle-field. 

A Review op Elder S. W. Lynd on the Second Advent 
OP Christ. By J. B. Cook.— Mr. Lynd and Mr. Cook are 
highly respectable ministers of the (evangelical) Baptist Church. 
They argue— the latter /or and tl»e former against— ihe near 
personal advent of Jesus Christ. This " review " is a reply to 
the pamphlet noticed in the September number. Mr. Cook 
writes in a spirit of meek and fervent charity, and on several 
points has the argument in his favor. He erred, we think, in 
merely referring to his Scriptural proofs. They should have 
been spread out on his pages. Would nottwth the brethren be 
the instruments of more good to the Church and to the world 
by preaching, " Be ye holy, for I, the Lord your God, dun holy V* 

The Complete Works op Hannah More. Neto York: 
Harper 4* Brothers.— Thxs publication is to appear in eight 
numbers, at 25 cents each ; so that what cost from four to ten 
dollars in other forms will now be afforded at two dollars. Of 
all female writ^ in our language, Hannah More is first in 
merit and reputation. Few, we trust, who have not obtained 
her " Complete Works," will fail to supply themselves with a 
copy. 

Brandb's Encyclop(edla.— We have received the ninth, 
tenth, and eleventh numbers of this splendid and cheap work. 

M'Culloch's Gaeettbbr. Harper 4r R^othtrs.-Yvnz aot- 

ond and third of this valuable work are also on our table— same 
form and terms as H. More's works. 

Alison's HistoAy op Eitropb. Harper ^ Brothers.— The 
thirteenth number is received— same form and terms as above. 

Dr. Pcsey's Sermon. Harper 4* Brothers. Price six cents. 

Chanoe por the American Notbs; or. Letters from Lon- 
don to Neic York. By an American Lady. Harper ^ Broth- 
ers. Price One Shilling.— This is a retort on Dickens and the 

Luglish. 

Thb True Issub op the True Churchman. Harper 4> 
Brothers.— Th^a is a "statement of facts, in relation to the re- 
cent ordination in St. Stephen's church, New York, by Drs. 
Smith and Anthon." 

All the above works in numbers are on sale at the Cincinnati 
Book Concern. 
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Kentucky Conpbrbncb.— The venerable men composing 
this Church judicatory have just closed their annual session. 
It afforded us great pleasure to be present during the first five 
days of their convocation. The conference has from 110 to 120 
preachers in full connection, and about one-fiflh of that niun- 
ber on trial. They are men of deep and enlightened piety, 
much devoted to their work, and successfully cultivating Im- 
manuel's ground over a territory of about 200 miles broad and 
from 400 to 500 miles long. We feel assured, from the spirit 
which they manifested, that they will, under God, make the 
wilderness to rejoice and blossom as the roee. 

Louisville, the place where the conference held its Beasioa, 
is a beautiful city, of 28,000 inhabitants, and at present is rap- 
idly improving. Its hospitalities to the members and vifiton 
of the conference were most liberal and kind. 
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Origiaal. 
QUAKER CHARACTER. 
I KKOw of no situation in which the heart can feel 
80 completely solitary and desolate, as to be in the midst 
of a populous city where one is entirely unknown, and 
where we are jostled on the pavement by troop after 
troop of fellow mortals, all hastening: on, full of life and 
purpose, without a single eye to recognize or a voice to 
greet us; where all, all are strangers! This, surely 
this, is solitude. In such a situation I once found my- 
self; and the reminiscence brings a chill of sadness 
with it even now. Our family had removed from an 
eastern to a southern city ; and who that has emigrated 
from a New England home does not carry along with 
him a sad heart. Go where he will he must experience 
something of the desolation of spirit of our first parents 
when they turned their faces from Eden. 

" The world" may " be before them," 
And "Providence their guide ;" 

and yet for the time, the impression is, that they have 
lefl the better half of hfe behind. It was thus that I felt — 
but thus I did not always feel. For soon in this com- 
munity of strangers I found access to many kind hearts, 
and had eventually much social and intellectual enjoy- 
ment amongst them. But more especially did I delight 
to mingle with the Quaker population of the place, and 
to study the mind and the heart, without the vail of the 
artificial world between, to conceal the impulses of the 
one, and to hide the motives of the other. 

From my earliest youth I had always had a great 
respect for the Quakers — my native state abounded with 
them. And many of them, though possessed of great 
wealth, were yet as unostentatious and as simple in 
their mode of living and dressing as the poorest 
amongst us ; though they doubtless procured for them- 
selves many indulgences of which the poorer were de- 
nied, and which they seemed satisfied to enjoy without 
a vain-glorious display — a display of those riches which 
are "shed alike upon the just and the unjust;'* perhaps 
to show of how little value they are with Him who can 
withdraw them at his pleasure. I have said that I al- 
ways had a respect for the Quakers ; but there was not 
enough of impulse about them to engage my sympa- 
thies. This they restrict upon principle; and in the 
days of my girlhood, when fashion and folly controled 
my young heart, I have often marveled at their preci- 
sion, their self-denial, and their contentment Most of 
all, perhaps, I wondered at seeing so many fresh, cheer- 
ful faces looking out from such odious, sad-colored bon- 
nets; and in my frivolity I doubted whether they could 
be happy, and thought that I would not be of their sect 
for the world. 

These Friends were the genuine disciples of George 
Fox before the enemy had sown the tares of discord 
Vol. III.— 41 



amongst their sect. They were then of one heart and 
one mind, and ** held their faith in the unity of the 
Spirit and the bonds of peace.'' But alas ! time, which 
changes all things, passed a change upon them also ; 
and when I went south the Hicksite schism had just 
taken place. Their Church was divided ; the larger ^ 
half, I was told, had laid aside their plain dress and 
plain language and become Unitarians. The minority 
had withdrawn and become a still more zealous and 
devoted people — living more in the spirit, and mixing 
less with the world. They said, " We can give up our 
house of worship, but we will not part with our re- 
ligion." You will wonder, perhaps, how I, being not 
of their persuasion, got access, not only to the firesides 
but to the hearts of these people. It all happened, as 
I then thought; but I now fully believe in a special 
providence, which guides and governs all the events of 
life, and I plainly see that these seeming accidents were 
the way by which I was led to the formation of more 
than one friendship amongst them, which solaced me 
here, and which I trust will be renewed hereafter. 

Our residence was near the corner of a street leading 
to the medical college of the city, and during the lec- 
tures I would sometimes look from my chamber win- 
dow and amuse myself in speculations upon the phys- 
iognomy and physiobgy of the hurrying groups below. 
And it served for the occupation of many an idle mo- 
ment to strive to gather from the outward appearance 
some tokens of the spirit of the inward man. At length 
the session closed, the students passed away — my occupa- 
tion was gone, and my speculations forgotten. But not 
all; there was one face that I had been in the habit of 
seeing daily that is before me even now, and which, 
never can be forgotten. I had often noticed a solitary 
individual, with a tall, thin person, remarkably nice in 
his dress, and with rather an unfashionably broad brim 
to his beaver, turn the corner, with the mathematical 
precision of a Philadelphian, at a certain hour of each 
day, without appearing to take cognizance of any object 
around him. It was a long time before I could catch a 
satisfactory view of his face; but when I did so, I was 
struck with its expression of deep contemplative seri- 
ousness, yet without the least touch of sadness, as 
though, young as he was, life had already dissolved for 
him some cherished hope — 

" Some mirage fair 
Had melted into empty air." 

And I thought, perchance, that while his eye looked 
heavenward to where hung the bright vision, it turned 
not again to earth, but still piercing beyond, a brighter 
and an unfading one has beamed upon his soul. I 
longed to know something of his history, but for 
awhile nobody of whom I happened to inquire could 
give me any information concerning him. I subse- 
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quently learned that he was a young Quaker physician, 
devoted to his profession, and that his office was scarcely 
a square from our door. Months passed away and I 
saw nothing of him. At length an invalid brother re- 
quired medical attention, and having no acquaintance 
with, or prepossessions in favor of any particular indi- 
vidual of the faculty, I proposed sending for him, offer- 
ing it as my opinion that our brother would be safe in. 
his hands. A family assent was given, and a note dis- 
patched to his office, saying that his professional ser- 
vices were required at such a number, in such a street; 
and we soon had the satisfaction of seeing him at our 
door. We found him gentlemanly and refined in his 
deportment, and prompt and skillful in his practice; and 
our brother, who was rather fastidious in his taste, pro- 
nounced him a true gentleman. At the close of his 
professional visits, which lasted some two weeks, he 
observed that it ''was some years since he had mixed 
with the ' world*8 people,* and that he had thought that 
he should never have wished it again, but that he had 
found us so ralionai, (so Uitle harm in us, I suppose he 
meant,) that he felt constrained to ask for the privilege 
of sometimes calling to see us, now we were well, and 
of bringing a sister with him;*' a request that was 
cheerfully granted, and thus a friendship was formed 
with them both, which grew and strengthened, until 
first the brother, and then the sister, went down to their 
early graves, missed and mourned by all who knew 
them. They were the youngest children of a large 
family. They were similar in their tastes, closely uni- 
ted in their lives, and in death not long separated. It 
was from the Doctor himself that I learned something 
of the private history of his family. Their parents 
were of the stricter sort of Quakers — their mother was 
a preacher — the children numerous. The elder mem- 
bers of the family married one after another, until these, 
the youngest brother and sister, only were left with 
their parents. The education of all the children had 
been, after the manner of the sect, thorough but plain; 
but with these two it had been somewhat more liberal, 
to meet their wishes, and just enough of the spirit of 
the world had thus been imbibed to make them feel how 
much of indulgence was yet denied them ; and they be- 
gan to think and say to each other that Friends were 
rather too strict with their young people. They had too 
much respect for their parents, and were too amiable to 
rebel in the least thing against their will, yet would 
this spirit of the world manifest itself in various harm- 
less strivings to be genteel or gay. In the brother, 
perhaps by a narrower brim to his hat, a more modish 
adjustment of the cravat, a certain freedom of hair, and 
altogether a more gallant bearing. While the sister, 
to whom curls were out of the question, would wear a 
tasteful braid across her brow, and a ribbon with a 
deeper blush of ** ashes of rose,'* than other young 
Quakeresses indulged in, with a nicer fit of the slipper, 
with perhaps a flesh-colored silken hose, 6cc, All these 
little aberrations were unnoticed by the father; but to 
the mother's quick eye and more spiritual discernment 
nothing passed unobserved. But she looked on her 
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children in pity, rather than with harsher feelings, to 
see how, unaided by the divine Spirit, poor mortals 
will follow after and cling to the unsatisfying vanities 
of this life. She sighed and said mentally, ** I will let 
them alone; the fancy and the eye have led them 
astray, but their hearts will bring them back again." 
And she judged rightly; for she felt that she was a 
dying woman, and that through her suHerings their 
faith should be perfected. She had long been lingering 
under an incurable disease, the nature of which had 
not yet been revealed to her children, but the time had 
now come when concealment must be laid aside. The 
physicians had held a consultation and pronounced her 
disease a cancer of the most inveterate kind. But said 
they, "There is a possibility that an operation may 
lengthen out her days to many comfortable years.** To 
this possibility her husband and children clung awhile. 
With one voice they urged the knife; and for their 
sake she submitted. But the disease was found to have 
struck too deep into the principles of life to be eradica- 
ted ; she lingered many weeks in great suffisring of the 
body, but rejoicing in spirit; and her death-bed exerci- 
ses were one long sermon of silent or oral preaching. 
Their consciences and their hearts received it, and as 
they sat by her pillow, day after day, witnessing the 
triumphs of the dying Christian, they drank in of her 
spirit, and never again thirsted for the vanities of a 
world that lieth in wickedness; and for the residue of 
their lives they were seen walking in the " beauty of 
holiness.'* 

The Doctor wrote his mother's biography, with eq 
account of her exercises during her sickness. It was a 
most interesting memoir, which he valued next to his 
Bible. I felt it a privilege to be permitted to peruse it. 
It was truly a ** Christian's Pattern," and reminded me 
of the little work by Thomas d Kempis, bearing the 
same title, and which was translated from the Latin by 
Rev. John Wesley. As I have now given you the out- 
line of the history and character of my friends, I will 
introduce a few anecdotes illustrating their manners in 
social life during the several years that we lived in the 
enjoyment of their society. "The Doctor," as we 
called him by way of eminence, was generally at our 
door about twice in the week, either with or without 
his sister, but they never called at the fashionable visit- 
ing hours, lest they might meet with some of the 
"world's people" more harmful than ourselves. If per- 
chance they found us engaged with company, they with- 
drew without entering. When we were by ourselves, 
they were frank and unreserved, and sometimes face- 
tious. The Doctor was much given to argument; and 
not being myself a great logician, when he got in this 
strain I made him over to a more gifted sister. But 
when he was inclined to be quizzical or critical ia 
small matters, I g^ve him as good as he sent. I re- 
member he called one evening to ask us to go to his 
meeting, saying " a strange Friend was to preach." I 
said to him, "Now Doctor I have caught you — how do 
you know that he will be moved to preach 1" He re- 
plied, that he did wrong to speak positively, but ** that 
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M friend W. lived very much in the Spirit, it was ftr- 
pected he would preach." We consented to accom- 
pany him ; and the weather being cold and the time 
evening, I was preparing to throw on a bright plaid 
traveling cloak, an article much worn in those days, 
when half in jest and half in earnest he begged that I 
** would not wear that * Babylonish garment.' *' I told 
him that ray heart was not set upon tbe things of 
** Babylon" — I would substitute something less hurtful 
to the " conscience of a weak brother." I exchanged 
it, and we went to meeting, where the Spirit did move 
the "strange Friend," as "was expected," but not 
greatly to "edification;" so tbat when the mystical 
signal was given for dismissal, I went home rejoicing 
that I was not a born Quaker. The next time the 
Doctor visited us I was determined to attack him 
upon what I considered the deficiencies of worship 
in his Church. I had ever found him ready and 
willing to "give a reason for the belief that was in 
him," and I wished to. understand the grounds upon 
which they lejected Church ordinances, and I put 
the question direct. He said that they considered 
the services of all Protestant Churches in the same 
light that we did the Romish ceremonials, and as worse 
than useless — that they were a hindrance to the devout 
soul, and often a false rest to the less fervent. He said 
they rejected an elementary supper, because they believ- 
ed the real supper of the Lord to be entirely spiritual. 
On the same grounds they rejected baptism, because 
they believe in the baptism of the Spirit only. " We 
admit the ordinance of matrimony," said he, "but we 
do not think that the ceremony of other Churches is 
necessary on the occasion ; we think it sufficient to take 
our chosen companion by the hand, and to rise in the 
public assembly and to call upon God and the meeting 
to witness that we promise to hve together — after the 
manner of Isaac and Rebekah — until death shall sepa- 
rate us. And we think our free voluntary promise | 
is as sacred and binding, as the interrogatory of the 
priest, * Will you do so and thus,* as in other Church- 
es. Your burial service we think altogether un- 
necessary — it cannot profit the dead; and while our 
minds are solemnized by the removal of a friend, 
we think it far more impressive to rest, as we do, the 
coffin on the brink of the grave, and for a brief space 
'to commune with our own hearts and be still.'" 

**But, Doctor, there is one delightful Church cere- 
mony that you have not mentioned. Why have you 
no singing in your worship V "Delightful I grant 
thee, where we can give utterance in song to the genu- 
ine feelings within ; but I would rather ask thee, friend, 
how thou canst all, who are in various frames, (some 
sorrowing and some rejoicing,) join in the same song 
of Zion, at the bidding of thy priest? Where the lan- 
guage of the lips contradict the inward exercises, we 
think there can be no acceptable offering to Him who 
rcadeth the heart" 

When he finished answering all my questions, I told 
him the victory was his ; for though he had failed to 
convince^ he had succeeded in silencing me ; whereas in 



the usual way I was more easy to convince than silence 
I soon made out another list of questions for his next 
visit — the first of which was, " Why do your people 
adopt a uniform ? Dost thou, (for I sometimes used 
the plain language sportively,) dost thou not think it 
somewhat in the spirit of tbe Pharisee — * I am holier 
than thou.' " " Friend, there thou, with many others, 
art mistaken ; we did not adopt it — it was the prevail- 
ing dress of the dajs of George Fox, and we have on- 
ly adhered to it — all other sects have been following 
after every idle change of fashion. Which dost thou 
now think most consistent, my people or thy people!" 
" But, Doctor, there is one thing very manifest in thy 
people — they are as exact in the arrangement, and pride 
themselves as much in their primitive dress, as we do in 
our more modern one;" and here I named several in- 
stances in their female attire, which he professed to 
know nothing about. "But," said I, " Doctor, thou, 
even thou, whom I consider the most consistent speci- 
men of thy sect, hast thy inconsistencies." He began 
to look alarmed at my boldness; but I soon explained 
what I meant, by pointing to his exquisitely fine broad- 
cloth, and asking him how he could consistently wear 
such a coat, whilst every argument was in favor of a 
coarser article. It was cheaper, warmer, lasted longer ; 
and what was of still more importance, it was in bet- 
ter keeping with those self-denying principles which 
he professed to follow." Here he was self-convicted 
and speechless, and seemed to have no voice for reply ; 
I had gained the victory. At length he answered, and 
said, " I plead guilty to the charge, and I deeply lament 
the bondage; the love of fine broadcloth has indeed 
ever been a ri^ht eye sin with me, and I shall never es- 
teem myself a worthy disciple of George Fox until I 
can cheerfully renounce the love of it." "And now 
friend Augusta, I am sorry to see tbat thou, too, hast 
thy inconsistencies." 

" What hast thou, a Christian woman, to do with 
heathenish devices as are portrayed herel" placing hia 
hand on a chimney screen, (which had a beautiful 
representation of Cupid and Bacchus, drawn in a car 
by two tame lions, to show I suppose that love and 
wine can coiiquer the fiercest of animals.) I laughed, 
for I was ever more ready with laughter than logic, but 
promised him I would substitute a plain drab fire screen 
for his approbation, whenever I caught him in a coarse 
coat for mine. The next visit he made us, was during 
their yearly meeting, and as usual there was a deluge 
of rain, and notwithstanding all guards, he was drip- 
ping with water. When he came into the parlor I 
said to him, "Doctor, I am really concerned to see thee 
thus." He replied, he believed there was " no harm 
done." When I told him I did not know what he 
thought about it, but that /esteemed it no light matter 
to see a hickory Quaker transformed into a tvet one. A 
few days after this I called one morning at Dr. H.'s, the 
Episcopal minister, whose residence was in a Quaker 
neighborhood. This gentleman observed that a day or 
two before, as he was standing in his front door view- 
ing the rain descending in sheets, and observing his 
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next door neighbor occupied in the same way, he turned 
to him, and said to him jestingly, **I believe it is the 
general impression, Mr. E., that we are indebted to your 
people for these heavy rains/' When the Quaker good 
naturedly replied, ** And when dost thou think, friend 
H., that one of thy Church conveniiona will bring such 
a refreshing from above." Although differing in sect 
and aentimenl, these two were the best neighbors possi- 
ble ; both possessing wit, yet having too much good 
sense to let it interfere in essentials. 

But my reminiscences are drawing to a close ; and it 
is a proof of how deep must have been their first im- 
pression, that they still live so fresh in my memory, and 
that the slighter traits of these characters have not been 
effaced by the wear and tear of so many years of change 
and contact with a jarring world. It is a little remark- 
able that not only Dr. G., but Miss C, the lady who 
eventually became his wife, were both thrown as it were 
in my way. The brother of this lady, who did not 
wear much of the starch of Quakerism, had been on to 
the east, and had there fallen into the society of many 
of our friends, and returned to the city charged with 
letters and messages to us, which he promptly delivered. 
We found him to be an agreeable accession to our ac- 
quaintance. He told us he would bring his prim little 
sister to see us ; but he being called into the country, she 
came by herself, and rang at our door a moment only 
after I had passed out into the street ; and as I was still 
in sight the servant pointed me out to her, and she has- 
tened to overtake me. This was before I had become 
much acquainted in the city, and I had walked out in 
an unusually dull and solitary mood ; and when my 
ears" were saluted by the sound of my own familiar 
Christian name, called out in a gentle voice at my back, 
*< Augusta B! Augusta B!" I was as much startled as 
was Robinson Crusoe wken having wandered to some 
distant part of his desert island, he heard his own name 
familiarly called by — his parrot. But there was no 
mistake, somebody knew me, if I did not know her. I 
turned, and beheld a remarkably neat young Quakeress 
endeavoring to overtake me. She introduced herself 
as "Mary C," and we walked back to the house to- 
gether. I found her intellectual, cultivated, and refined ; 
and after a longer acquaintance, discovered that she 
was also poetical and enthusiastic. Afterward I learn- 
ed that there had an early attachment existed between 
Dr. G. and herself, even from their school days ; but 
why they suffered so many years to elapse before they 
were united I never knew. Their married happiness 
was of short duration, as he died of a rapid consump- 
tion in less than two years after their marriage. His 
last hours were as calm and tranquil as the setting of 
the summer's sun going down in glory, and leaving the 
reflection of his brightness resting upon all surrounding 
objects after he has descended. He had been confined 
to the house several weeks, when one lovely day he 
sent to know if I would take a ride with M. and him- 
self. They called in the afternoon, at an early hour ; 
but we did not ride far — the poor invalid could not bear 
the motion of the carriage, and they returned and spent 
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a couple of hours with us before they went home. It 
was the last time he was ever out ; but I saw him fre> 
quently afterward, and found him always in the same 
tranquil, trusting frame — his principles supported him — 
he had no fears about dying; and if there was any thing 
like the shadow of a regret about life, it was not that 
himself desired to linger, but that his wife and sister could 
not then enjoy immortality with him. The last time that 
I saw him was the day before he died ; he felt that his 
hour was near, and they sent for me to witness with 
what tranquillity his spirit was passing away. When 
he appeared to suffer, his wife was deeply affected; but 
he looked so imploringly for her to be tranquil, that her 
spirit was calmed. He was too far spent to hold any 
conversation, and I left him in a drowsy state. The 
next morning I again called, but did not enter, for I 
saw the badge of his departure — the ominous black 
board upon which the fresh corpse is laid, was standing 
at the door — he had died in the night And thus was 
dissevered our short, but sincere friendship. The sister 
is since dead, but his widow still survives, an ornament 
and a pattern to her sect I have forgotten, I believe, 
to speak of one trait that adorned the Christian char- 
acter of the Doctor — ^it was charity; and though firm 
in his own belief, he thought that religion might be 
found among aU. He was a great admirer of the fer^ 
vent Summerfield, and never doubted his especial call 
to the ministry ; and the idea of preaching without this 
call he considered as presumptuous impiety. 

During my acquaintance with him a young friend of 
his died, on which occasion he wrote the verses which 
I will now subjoin as a literary specimen of his ability. 

ON THE DEATH OP J. B. CALDWELL, M. D., LATB OP B. 

The wild harp tells no more the saddening tale, 

As once when on the mountain's hoary side. 

Bards to the winds awoke their solemn wail, 

And wept the gloomy fate of him who died ; 

Or many a song had swell'd the airy tide 

When death o'er Caldweirspread his palsying wing; 

We need not imitate the warrior's pride; 

Our hearts are harps, and memory will bring 

Rich music to the soul, whene'er she wakes the string. 

His hour is swallowed in eternity 

And death's pale lamp bums in his sepulchre; 

The mourner's nerve writhes not in agony. 

For resignation's hand has wiped the tear ; 

But when the tidings broke upon our ear. 

Did we not feel as if a brother fell 1 

Yes ! for his heart was to our bosoms near, 

And friendship e'er unbroken has a spell. 

Whose power the base feel not, and only friends can tell. 

O death how dreadful is thy hurrying blow ! 
Virtue and youth are buried in an hour! 
We walked with him amid life's brightest glow. 
We saw the clouds aris& — the tempest low'r — 
The thunder's voice — the lightning's blasting pow'r; 
And all was darkness — all with night o'erspread ; 
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The wreath of joy displaced the withered flow*r ; 

The mourner wept — the parent's bosom bled, 

Hope closed the book of time, and looked beyond the dead. 

And so I have endeavored to communicate to my 
reader some few of the traits of this amiable, intelli- 
gent, conscientious, and upright Quaker. 

Cornelia Augusta. 



Original. 
CHRISTIAN RESPONSIIBIL'ITY. 

BT GEORGE WATERMAN,' JR. 

If an inhabitant of some other world should be per- 
mitted in his flight through the universe to visit our 
globe, his feelings at the sight which would be present- 
ed to his view, might be more easily conceived of than 
described. He would see an entire world of immortal 
beings in revolt against Jehovah — whose attention was 
engrossed about the things connected with their short 
residence here, to the almost complete exclusion of their 
eternal state. His sympathies would be excited imme- 
diately in their behalf; and with feelings of deep solic- 
itude he might be led to inquire if no remedy had been 
provided for their otherwise inevitable ruin. For the 
first time, the story of the incarnation is related to him 
by some attendant spirit. He hears with feelings of as- 
tonishment and admiration. He is amazed at the in- 
finite condescension of the Redeemer, and at the care- 
lessness and want of interest manifested by those whom 
he came to save. With mingled feelings of wonder 
and pity he seeks the reason and the consequences. 
But no celestial inhabitant can give him a satisfactory 
answer to that most important of all questions. Why 
do sinners reject the offer of a Savior's love 1 In his 
unchecked flight through the universe of God, he had 
passed the great prison-house of despair, and heard the 
lamentations of its hopeless inmates. And now, when 
he hears that they arose in part from those, who, having 
neglected this offered salvation, were suffering the just 
penalty of their disobedience, we may conceive him in- 
quiring with intense earnestness, Cannot I bear some 
part in telling those who are yet within the reach of 
mercy, the glad news of salvation? With a speed 
which leaves thought far behind, he wings his way to 
the Eternal throne, and with the deepest reverence and 
submission prostrates himself before the Ruler of the 
universe, and makes known the desire of his heart. 
His zeal and benevolence are approved by Jehovah ; 
but he is told that this work had been committed to 
human instrumentality, that the gloiy might appear 
entirely of God. 

And here we may well pause and ask ourselves. Is 
this true? Has God indeed committed this work to 
mortals ? Are the professed followers of Christ enga- 
ged in an enterprise which is denied to angelic minds? 
How great the honor ! How awful the responsibilities ! 
Who can estimate them? What mind is sufficiently 
strong to compute them ? What science shall we call 



to our aid ? Where shall we seek for the responsibilities 
of the Christian Church at the present day ? Shall we 
summon the whole celestial hierarchy to answer the 
momentous question ? It is into such things that they 
desire to look. Shall we ask the regions of the lost 1 
A deep wail of unutterable woe is our only answer. 
Shall we go to the heathen world, and there ask the 
responsibilities of those in Christian lands? Our ques- 
tion rings through the massive halls of their crowded 
temples, and re-echoes from their lofty domes, or from the 
shady heights of their sacred groves. But answer there 
is none, save the deep groan of the dying Pagan, or the 
shriek of the funeral pile. But ere the sound has died 
away upon the breeze, a voice from the eternal world 
declares, **Siich responsiblliliea eon only he measured by 
the worth of the souL" To know its value we must 
know the constitutional susceptibilities of the human 
mind to pleasure or pain, even in this world ; and then 
we must lift the vail which separates time from eternity, 
and follow the immortal spirit to its last abode. 

The susceptibilities of the human mind to pleasure, 
even in this life, are almost infinite in extent and variety. 
Who can tell the amount of happiness which may 
spring from memory and imagination — from reason and 
conscience? even in the present state of existence. 
Said a justly celebrated divine in a late discourse, **l( 
all the pleasures of all the inferior animals which have 
existed since the creation, could be concentrated upon 
one, with the aggregate of all their capacities for enjoy- 
ment, yet the human mind, even in this world, pos- 
sesses the capacity of a much greater amount, and of a 
much higher order.'' If this be true, what a field does 
it open to our view ! But let us attempt to follow this 
immortal mind into eternity. There these capacities 
for enjoyment will be ever on the increase — its every 
faculty expanding, and expanding, and expanding, so 
long as the throne of God shall last, or immortality en- 
dure. As the undying spirit passes through one age 
after another in the infinite series of eternity, it will 
arrive at a point in which its susceptibilities of happi- 
ness will far exceed those of Ga^jriel at the present mo- 
ment ; and then it still has an eternity before it to ex- 
pand and increase — for ever approaching the infinite 
capacities of Jehovah without the possibility of ever 
attaining them. What a thing is the immortal mind ! 

In heaven the means for the gratification of these 
susceptibilities are commensurate with the susceptibili- 
ties themselves — increase with their increase, and run 
parallel with the existence of the soul. Its every want 
is anticipated and provided for; and its capacity for en- 
joyment, and its real enjoyment, will increase in geo- 
metrical progression thEoughout the unending cycles of 
eternity. 

But the susceptibilities of the human mind are as 
great to pain as ti^y are to pleasure. In this scene of 
existence, happiness and misery are only relative terms— 
they are mingled emotions — 

"For every bitter halh its sweet, 
And every rose its thorn." 

But in eternity all will be happiness, pure and anal* 
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loyed ; or all will be misery, dire and unmingled. In 
the world of despair those ever expanding 8usceptibili> 
ties to pleasure will only meet with an eternal disap* 
pointment, while those to pain will feast for ever upon 
the repast supplied by unending remorse. Could we 
with Milton enter the walls of the eternal prison — 

" High reaching lo the horrid roof; 
And thrice ihreefuld the gates ; three folds of brass. 
Three iron, three of adamantine rock, 
Impenetrable, impaled with circling fire, 
Yet unconsnmed," 

and there view the misery of the lost, we might be able 
to form some idea of the worth of the soul. There 
death eternal reigns. There — as portrayed by the an- 
cient bard of earth — 

"Far- out it thrust a dart that might have made 
The knees of terror quake, and on it hun^ 
Within the triple barbs, a being pierced 
Through soul and body both : of heavenl j make 
Original the being seemed, but fallen. 
And worn and wasted with enormous woe ; 
And still around the everlasting lance 
It writhed convulsed, and uttered dreadful groans; 
And tried and wished, and ever tried and wished 
To die; but could not die.*' 

How dreadful the portraiture ! Yet how far does it fall 
below the more dreadful reality ! 

The period will probably come — though perhaps far 
off in the vista of eternal years — when each lost spirit 
will endure at every moment, more misery than all the 
collected and concentrated woe which now invests the 
world of despair. And even then a miserable eternity 
is still in prospect Verily, what shall it profit a man 
if he gain the whole world, but in the end lose his own 
■ouH 

Do Christians feel these things to be living realities? 
Do they burn with intense anxiety for the immediate 
salvation of all over whom they exert an influence? 
Do they realize that the influence of their examples 
may instrumentally seal the eternal happiness or mis- 
ery of some whom they hold most dear? 

When the Church, both ministry and people, shall 
feel the full weight of the responsibilities which rest 
upon them, and put forth corresponding action — then 
will revival follow revival in quick succession through- 
out the length and breadth of the land. Efforts will be 
put forth for the extensicm of the Redeemer's kingdom 
such as have not been since the days of primitive Chris- 
tianity. The wealth of the Church will be consecrated 
to the great work of glorifying God in the salvation of 
•ouls; and the angel having the everlasting Gospel to 
preach to the nations of the earth shall be heard flying 
through the midst of heaven, while close behind him 
shall be heard the sound of another crj^ing with a loud 
voice, " It is finished — the kingdoms of this world have 
become the kingdoms of our Lord, and of his Christ; 
and he shall reign for ever and ever." And the grand 
chorus of the celestial choirs shall burst forth in louder 
and sweeter sounds than ever before, *' Alleluia, for the 
Lord God omnipotent reigheth." And earth, redeemed 
and sanctified, shall re-echo the sound, "Alleluia, for 
the Lord God omnipotent reigneth.'' 
3 



From the Mother's Magazine. 
CONSOLATIONS FOR ANXIOUS MOTHERS 

EXTRACT FROM ▲ LETTER. 

May 6, 1841. 

I HASTETT to reply to your affectionate letter, my dear 
Mrs. W , from a consciousness that you have attri- 
buted to me far more than I deserve. I do not in the 
least wonder at the effect upon your mind, which had 
been prepared so skillfully to receive a sentence from 
the precious word of God ; nor in the least do I wonder 
that it should soothe your soul like the voice which 
said, " Peace, be still." I only wonder at my own ob- 
duracy from day to day as I open the volume, and the 
same words are read without feeling, which, when 
borne by the Spirit to the soul, subdue and overwhelm 
it. It was thus that those words arrested me which I 
love to repeat a thousand times over : ** Be careful for 
nothing" They held me in mysterious and delightful 
suspense, as if more and still more was wrapt in their 
meaning. It brought me up to an infinite rest, if I 
may so express it It embraced the whole of life. I 
could think of nothing which it did not touch — no sor- 
row, or affliction, or distress, or bereavement, or desola- 
tion, not even the billows of death lay out of that little 
sentence. And how sweet it is to me that I waa per- 
mitted to repeat it to you, and that it was wafted to your 
inmost soul, and seeded there by the blessing of the 
Spirit in the moment of utmost need. O that it may 
ever, as it now does, dwell upon my heart and yours 
also : and surely after such an impressive message from 
the Comforter, should we venture to forget it? 

At one time during the past winter another beautiful 
passage hushed the tumult of my cares. It was this : 
'* Come unto me, and I will give you rest" O, it is 
for the believer that it was written. I took my heavy 
load and went, and it was lost at the feet of Jesus ! 
Why do we suffer such blessed words to lie unapplied 
to ourselves? We who know the way to the Savior, 
why should we not cast all upon him? But then, it 
needs the agency of the Spirit to reveal the meaning. 
It requires the " preparation of the heart" before the 
<' answer " comes from the Lord. Since these gracious 
aids have been afforded, I think I have not suffered half 
an hour's anxious care about any thing, for the moment 
I begin to sink, the remedy is at hand and I dare not 
disobey. Why is it not even more sinful to disobey or 
slight such errands of love — such an answer to prayer, 
than positive injunctions in the word of God ? When 
Divine truth is thus presented to the mind, I feel as if 
I knew nothing of the Bible compared to what is to be 
known. O, if every promise could so come home to 
the heart, who could sustain the weight of gloiy ! 
" With open face we could then behold the glory of the 
Lord." Such views of truth probably explain the 
mystery of dying faith, or what seems almost a mystery 
in our darkness. A "Fear not, I am voiih thee," would 
be suflicient to raise a song of triumph, while every 
" heart-string was breaking." Such views of truth are 
designed to honor God in life. 
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Original. 
THE BAPTISM. 

BT THE EDITOR. 

There was a man of our acquaintance who had 
been for thirteen years a professor of religion, and du- 
ring much of that time an official member of the 
Church. Like most of his brethren, he had been at- 
tentive to the means of grace in the closet and in the 
sanctuary. Yet his devotions had sometimes been for- 
mal, not exerting a vital influence on his life. At four 
different times he had been roused from his lukewarm- 
ness, and under the warnings of the Spirit, and new im- 
pulses of grace, he had regained the comforts of religion. 

Once in night visions he stood on a snow-drift near 
, to a village of thirty or forty old tenements. The 
street was on his right hand, some fifty rods distant ; 
and about as far from him in the opposite direction he 
saw in his dream a lion of the largest size, and of a 
most ferocious aspect, making toward him. He made 
for the nearest house, thinking that possibly he might 
run half the distance that his pursuing foe must ac- 
complish in order to overtake him before he reached it. 
As he entered the house, and closed the door, his sav- 
age pursuer reached it. Scarcely had he time to con- 
gratulate himself on his escape, when he perceived that 
the door was broken, and its pannels loose, and that a 
slight presKure upon it from without would expose him, 
unprotected, to the fury of the lion. He saw, too, that 
the house was uninhabited, and open at various points ; 
so that, after all his efforts, he was not protected, and 
would probably soon be torn in pieces. In the agita- 
tion which ensued he awoke, with these words sound- 
ing, it seemed, in his ears, and through his soul, ** Who 
goeth about as a roaring lion, seeking whom he may 
devour." 

Nona can conjecture the effect of this dream. The 
words of Scripture seemed for days to be ringing all 
through him ; and the supposed escape from the lion, 
with a vivid recollection of the agony experienced in 
the exposed condition here described, made an impres- 
sion 80 deep and abiding, that it proved, for a time, a 
salutary warning. It was probably the means of re- 
straining him from a farther relapse, or perhaps an entire 
falling away ; for, doubtless, without supernatural checks 
and aids, Christ's disciples would all forsake him. 

At another time, when his faith had declined, and, 
of course, all the graces of the Spirit languished, he 
awoke from undreaming slumber, with these words im- 
pressed upon him in a most solemn yet consoling man- 
ner, *' I will be as the dew unto Israel : he shall grow 
as the lily, and cast forth his root as Lebanon ;" and 
blessed results again followed, for a season, this merciful 
visitation. 

On another occasion, when his heart had begun to 
turn aside like a deceitful bow, he dreamed that his Sa- 
vior came and spoke with him face to face, warning 
him of his unfaithfulness, and reminding him of all 
that had been done for him— K)f the agony it had cost 



the blessed Redeemer to bring him from darkness to 
light through the cross, and of the ingratitude and the 
peril of forsaking Jesus and going back to sin. Under 
the influence of this dream, or rather of the waking 
impressions which followed it, he was again recalled to 
Christian fidelity and watchfulness. 

Again, in a relapsed state of his affections, he dreamed 
that he was worshiping in a Baptist church, and that, 
the eucharist being administered, he was denied the 
privilege of communion. But he seemed to be in the 
altar, on his knees, in a posture to receive the ele- 
ments, and that there the love of God was diffused 
through his soul, wonderfully, as at his conversion. 
He thought that he began to proclaim the Savior's love, 
and walked on his knees to the door as he did so. He 
awoke, and was so affected to find it was a dream, and 
not a sweet and saving reality, that he wept much. 

Meanwhile, it was the case that this disciple, so vari- 
able in his states of mind, and so visited in his slum- 
bers, had generally no faith in dreams. He seldom 
recollected the imaginations of his sleeping hours, and 
scarcely ever spoke of them ; yet, at the times above- 
mentioned, his dreams were somehow connected with 
deep and solemn religious impressions, which served, 
in a measure, to check, his backslidings, and restore his 
soul. 

In 184 — this unfaithful follower of the Lamb be- 
came deeply affected at the recollection of his frequent 
relapses. It was no dream that then drew his atten- 
tion to the sad condition of a backslider. Realities, 
which crowded upon him in fearful array, and burdened 
his soul in a manner indescribable, impelled him to 
seek the Savior's face, and re-assure himself of an in- 
terest in the atoning blood. As his heart- wanderings 
at this time had been more than usually aggravated, so 
his return was with deeper penitence^with much self- 
accusation and self-abasement. 

It commenced in the closet. Its earliest stage was 
a clear discovery — aided by circumstances extremely 
reproving — of his lukewarm, fallen state. He was 
brought to feel that, though born again, he had lost 
much of his confidence to claim freedom from present 
condemnation, and to enter into communion with God. 
A sense of the captivity which oppressed him became 
very deep and affecting. In this state he betook him- 
self more diligently to prayer. At first it was a mere 
duty, almost joyless, and even burdensome— discharged 
not for present comfort, but in regard to resulting ad- 
vantages. He resolved, however, to practice it night 
and day, as the means of return to his abused Savior. 
He anticipated that, for a long time, devotion would be 
a mere travail of soul ; that it would be a severely pro- 
tracted penance, to which might succeed the recovery 
of peace. For a few days it was as he expected ; but 
instead of moniha of agony, he soon felt the softening 
power of the Spirit. His sore conviction of long and 
aggravated heart-wanderings soon turned into "godly 
sorrow," which all who have experienced know to be 
grateful to the soul — a pleasing rather than a painful 
state of mind. 

3 
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Within three weeks from the commencement of 
these efforts he felt that his peace was restored ; and 
so powerful was the work of God in his heart, that his 
tongue was almost constantly employed in prayer or 
praise. Now it was that he saw more clearly than he 
ever had how earnestly and perseveringly he must 
seek wisdom and strength from God, if he would be 
saved from backsliding, and escape an endless hell. 
He began to inquire yet further what safety there could 
be in one so prone to wander, while he carried about 
with him so many unsubdued tempers. He saw that 
in his heart were the roots of many evils, which, though 
they could not grow while under the reign of grace, 
yet were ever ready to spring up under the least de- 
dinings of faith and love. He felt that there was no 
safety in this state, and that he could never hope, with- 
out presumption, to persevere in the ways of the Lord, 
without the entire destruction of these roots of evil. 
Moved by this single motive therefore, namely, his 
own safety, he began to cry unto the Lord to deliver 
him from the remains of the carnal mind. 

The reader may say, " this motive was very selfish.'" 
Doubtless it was. But can an unsanctified heart act 
from motives entirely pure? To say yes, would be a 
contradiction in terms. An unsanctified heart is a de- 
filed fountain. Its motives are streams from that foun- 
tain; and how then can they be without defilement? 
Can a corrupt fountain send forth pure waters? 

Day after day he besought the Lord to purify him 
from all sin. It tnight be said of him that he lived 
upon his knees; for, indeed, he became so used to this 
posture, and so intent on the blessing which he sought, 
that he grudged the time devoted to his sleep and 
meals. Meanwhile, he was more and more blessed. 
He felt that he grew in grace from day to day. His 
was emphatically a wrestling spirit Bowed before 
the Lord, he had strength given him from above to 
take hold on God with an unyielding grasp. What 
fervors were then kindled in his bosom ! What joys 
immortal overflowed his soul ! He dwelt in the land 
Beulah, and discerned the glories of his distant home. 
But with these joys he was not satisfied, and in them 
he determined not to rest. He persevered in almost 
unremitted cries for holiness. 

And now he had come to love holiness; so that he 
desired it not only for safety, but for its own sake. It 
appeared to him infinitely beautiful and desirable. He 
thirsted for it as the hunted roe "pants for the water 
brooks." He could meditate, converse, read, and pray 
of little else. Bvery thing in the universe besides had 
become to him, as it were, a blank. All that was love- 
ly in earth or in heaven seemed so merely on account 
of holiness. God was lovely because he was intensely 
holy. And his creatures were lovely or unlovely in pro- 
portion as they did or did not partake of this attribute. 

Besides praying night and day for purity of heart, 
he read and studied on this, to the exclusion of almost 
every other theme. The Bible was his text-book. He 
examined, also, Wesley, Fletcher, Watson, Benson, 
and other Wesleyan authors, with Merrit's Manual, 
3 



Mahan, and the Guide to Christian Perfection. One 
or another of those works was almost his constant 
companion. He also resorted to the society of the 
sanctified, questioned with them, joined them in prayer, 
and by every possible means sought knowledge and 
understanding. Thus his struggles daily increased. 
And finally he began to feel that he " had a baptism to 
be baptized with " — ^that he must be pure or die — that 
he could not endure life unless he might fulfill that lan- 
guage of the apostle, *< as He is so are we in this world. '^ 
O, how his heart and his flesh then cried out for the 
living God — that the image of the heavenly might be 
restored to him— fully restored! He was straitened 
beyond measure, until this, even this should be accom- 
plished in him. 

Yet, with snch vehement desires burning in hi« 
heart, and glowing, as it were, through all his being, 
he was not unhappy. In the strength of these desires, 
and in putting forth these struggles, he rejoiced. In 
them he had hope. He saw that they were not from 
nature; and if from the Spirit, which he could not 
doubt, this great and precious promise was suited to 
his case — ** Blessed are they that hunger and thirst 
afler righteousness, for they shall be filled." And in 
this hungering there was even fruition as well as hope. 
The bread and the water of life were so given him as 
not instantly to fill his large desires, but (with much 
present comfort in partaking them) so as to sharpen 
his appetite for their exceeding sweetness. 

It must not be inferred that his state of mind was 
uniform — that no seasons of relapse or coldne^ broke 
in upon this life of quickening ardors and vigorous de- 
votion. Far from it In the midst of these joumey- 
ings he was often much discouraged. Like the ship 
beating into port, whose pilot misses his expectation to 
enter the harbor on the present tack, so was this spirit- 
ual mariner more than once thrown back, to be tempest^ 
tossed and almost wrecked ere he entered into rest. 

{To he concluded.) 



Original. 
SONNET. 

TO A RIVULBT— or AUTUMK. 

Calm, placid, streamlet! ever gently flowing. 

To the rich music of thy own sweet chime ; 
No more reflected in thy breast are glowing 

The lovely blossoms of the summer time ; 
And yet, though autumn rules our northern clime, 

Thou glidest peacefully upon thy way ; 
The silver stars at night upon thee shine — 

The golden sun illumes thy deeps by day. 
Thus, when my life's fair spring-tide glides away, 

And friends and hopes, like birds and flowers, have 
gone. 
May light from heaven, with pure, effulgent ray, 

Beam on my path, then desolate and lone — 
My deeds all kindness — words like thy low song. 

Sweeter and holier still as I draw near my home ! 

T. L. H. 
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BISHOP ROBERTS. 

BXTRAGT PBOK HXfl MANV8C&IPT LIPB BT C. BIiLXOTT. 

Whebt appointed to any office, Bishop Roberts 
prayed much to Almighty God for direction and grace 
to guide and aid him. On his election to the Episco- 
pacy, he waB much perplexed ; but by the timely ex- 
hortation of his early instructor, the Rev. James Quinn, 
and prayer to Almighty God, bis mind was relieved, 
and be consented to the onerous duties of the Episco- 
pacy as a heavy cross, which he took up with great fear 
and trembling. But it was his peculiar temperament 
to pursue with steady, untiring perseverance, whatever 
he undertook, without even the appearance of zeal or 
any movement that would create noise, or call atten- 
tion to his acts by the gaze of the public. He was 
always silent, except when compelled to speak — ho 
was in the rear and shade, except when he was thrust 
out into observation — every person was preferred by 
him to himself, except when his official duties compel- 
led him, as by a kind of necessity, to become leader, 
and take the seat of office. 

When he returned to Philadelphia, after the session 
of the General conference at Baltimore, in May, 1816, 
where he was elected and ordained Bishop, his wife 
asked him what he should do with her. To this he 
replied that she might choose any one of three things, 
viz., to reside in Philadelphia or east of the moun- 
tains, to travel with him, or to reside at Sbenango on 
their own farm. These three propositions were, there- 
fore, called up for prayerful and mutual consideration ; 
and, tliough proposed to her for the purpose of leaving 
her to her own choice, the interests of the Church in- 
volved in the decision called for the most deliberate ex- 
amination and conclusion of both. 

The first question asked was, shall we reside in Phil- 
adelphia or east of the mountains? Here the ques- 
tion of pecuniary resources came up. Bishops Asbu- 
ry, M'Kendree, and Whatcoat were all single men, and 
eighty or one hundred dollars, and their traveling ex- 
penses, constituted their income. The leading Metho- 
dist preachers, too, had been single men. Thus, epis- 
copal and clerical single life among the leading preach- 
ers had shaped ministerial support to suit the pressing 
wants of single men while efficient, leaving sickness or 
old age to depend on charity, or fortuitous circumstan- 
ces. Then the mairied preachers received little more 
than the single preachers; and when they did receive 
it, it was considered as an unnecessary or a prodigal 
expenditure. And such were the unpleasant circum- 
stances attending the forced supplies of married men, 
that most men of independence and worth would soon- 
er locate than be met in every direction with repulse 
or disparagement. It is true that the General confer- 
ence of 1816 ordained that the Book Agents, in con- 
junction with the Book Committee in New York, be 
authorized to estimate the sum to defray the necessary 
expenses of the Bishops' families, for which they shall 
Vol. TXT.— 42 



be authorized to draw on the Editor and General Book 
Steward, (Bangs' Hist, Vol. Ill, p. 53.) But, then, 
custom had already decided this question so far as to 
render the acceptance of the appropriation as a thing 
out of order, and a kind of innovation on Methodism. 
And, as far as we can learn, Bishop Roberts did not 
avail himself of this provision from 1816 to 1819, or 
there was no action on the case by the Editor and 
Book Agent at New York. Which of these two ia 
correct we cannot now say. Two hundred dollars and 
his traveling expenses composed the utmost that they 
could expect to receive from the Church. With such 
an allowance they could not reside in any of the east* 
em cities, or in any city, except in dependence on their 
own private resources. These were small — amounting 
to a cabin, and land very little improved, and now much 
neglected by their long absence, so that it would scarcely 
rent for the taxes ; and the whole, if sold, would proba- 
bly amount to no more than two or three hundred dollars. 
It is true that those where he was acquainted, and highly 
esteemed in some of the eastern cities, would probably 
have assisted them. But then this was an uncertain 
provision, and could not be depended on so as to create 
the debt of house rent and family expenses depending 
on it Besides, this mode of living did not suit the 
views and feelings of independence which they had 
imbibed in early life, and had cherished and practiced 
down to the present time. The mode of residing east 
of the mountains was therefore mutually abandoned. 

It was then inquired, shall we travel together ? This, 
also, was canvassed, and had its difficulties. It would 
be difficult, indeed impossible, for a woman to keep 
pace with a Methodist Bishop. Especially, it could 
not be done with comfort An unwelcome visit, too, 
might be made by the Bishop's wife, where it was not 
expected, and neither was this plan in keeping with 
their spirit of independence. It was therefore aban- 
doned. 

Their determined choice, or rather the necessity of 
their case, compelled them to repair to their old cabin 
on the land which he located in the year 1796, just 
twenty yeara previous. Here they could be indepen- 
dent And if they had privations and difficulties they 
had them to themselves, and were not exposed to the 
public gaze of a city, or the inspection of wealthy 
friends. Here, too, they could be like their neighbors. 
Their house, or cabin, was as good, their furniture as 
good, their spring, and gourd to dip the water, as good. 
If Mrs. Roberts must spin, and milk, and weave, and 
make garden, and raise chickens, and feed pigs, occa- 
sionally, all her neighbora did all these things just as 
she did them. And if Mr. Roberts, in any spare time 
at home, must plough, and chop, and make rails, and 
work hard, all his neighbora did the same. The land- 
lord would not crave rent for his house, for his cabin 
was worth no rent The carpet vender, and cabinet 
maker, and furniture men would not crave him for their 
bills, as he needed none of their wares, and contracted 
no debts in their establishments. With an axe and an 
auger, and a drawing-knife, with some slippery elm 
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bark, stripped from the wild forest tree of his own 
wood, a bedstead, good enough for the Bishop and his 
lady, was made in less than one day, by his own hand ; 
and on it they could i^Ieep sweetly, except when occa- 
sionally interrupted by the drippings from the leaky 
roof; but then these were mostly caught by the sugar 
troughs on the loA over their bed. 

Before their consultation was ended, their hearts, 
swollen by the spirit of independence, beat high for 
Shenango. Their spring still flowed — their double 
cabin was still standing — the few neglected acres could 
soon be put in repair. A few domestic fowls would 
soon produce chickens, one cow would give them milk, 
and plenty, by economy, would supply all their neces- 
sary wants. Their course wa:* fixed, and Shenango 
was their destination. 

They purposed to set out for the west from Baltimore. 
Mrs. Roberts went by water from Philadelphia to Bal- 
timore. Mr. Roberts and little George Roberts, his 
nephew, went on horseback, the former riding on a 
saddle, and the latter riding on a blanket. 

At Baltimore the friends procured for him Bishop 
Asbury's carriage and traveling trunk. His two horses 
were harnetised and put to the carriage. In this he, 
his wife, and nephew, George, traveled, with as much 
of their clothing and bedclothes as they could cairy 
with them. They proceeded on their journey witiiout 
difficulty. When they came to the mountains the 
turnpike road was then newly graded, but not paved or 
stoned. Up the first mountain ascent the mud was 
very deep in some places. Mrs. Roberts and little 
George, in the worst places, would get out and walk. 
Having done this at a certain place where the road was 
unusually muddy, and having gained the summit of 
the hill, where the road wound round, she sat down to 
wait the arrival of the newly constituted Bishop. He 
walked and drove his horses. Long boots, long stock- 
ings, and breeches, formed the clerical fashion of the 
times. The horses and carriage got faifly fastened in 
the deep mud. He put his shoulder to the wheel, 
pushed with all his might, gave the word of command 
to the horses, and the carriage moved upwards. By 
such procedures in the bad places, he gained the sum- 
mit, where his partner watched his operations, with 
mingled feelings of commisseration and occasional 
smiles, on eeeing him fairly bespattered with mud from 
shoulder downwards. The mud ran over the top of 
his boots, and led but a small part of his person free 
from its largest smearings. On his arrival at the top 
of the mountain she exclaimed, with some pleasantry, 
** You are a pretty Bishop, indeed !" 

On their descent down Laurel Hill, west of Port 
Ligonier, the road was very rough, and while she was 
shifting for herself in walking downward, choosing 
her steps down the shelving rocks and steep slopes of 
the mountain, and while he was engaged driving, walk- 
ing, and balancing the carriage, so as to keep it from 
overturning, her band-box fell out, and the wheels of 
the carriage passed over it, crushing it flat, and bruising 
thoroughly her caps, bonnet, and other wearables. 
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When they were nearly down the mountain the band- 
box was missed, and gave him an opportunity of re- 
turning for it. The fate of the band-box served as a 
pretty good of&et for the previous muddy rencounter 
ascending the mountain. 

They arrived in safety at Shenango. The Bishop 
proceeded to the Natchez conference. She accompa- 
nied him to Cadiz, and then returned and lived with 
Nancy M'Granahan, his sister, till spring. He trav- 
eled on horseback to Natchez, Mississippi, and contin- 
ued his travels in that way till the next spring, and then 
got home. He was sick among the Indians, as he 
took the fever and ague on the Mississippi. At Gil^ 
son's Port he lay three or four weeks dangerously ill. 
His fare, among the Indians, was mostly sour hommo- 
ny. At first, when passing through their country, 
they charged him high for ferriage — as high as two dol- 
lars on some occasions. But when they learned that 
he was a Chief, they let him go free of ferriage. 

Mrs. Roberts, early in the spring, before the arrival 
of Mr. Roberts, purposed to reside in her own cabin, 
erected, in former years, by the hands of her husband. 
The clap-boards were old, and the roof needed repair. 
The neighbors kindly repaired the roof, or, as was the 
custom, laid the roof anew, by adding some new clap- 
boards to the old, and using the best of them, turning 
the best end outside. Still, in heavy rains, the water 
would find its way between thqm. On the first night, 
after the Bishop's return, he was pretty well wet in his 
bed, and shook next day with the ague. Further re- 
pairs were made to the roof; but it was far from being 
water proof during his stay, which was three years, or 
from 1816 to 1819. As he came to the conclusion to 
remove to Indiana, he neither built a better house, nor 
repaired the old one, further than to adjust the clap- 
boards occasionally. Nor was it at all marvelous that 
he lived in the leaky cabin. All his neighbors did the 
same — it was a matter of course, and no one either 
complained that their cabins sometimes leaked, nor did 
they wonder to see the cabins of their neighbors in the 
same condition. 

Here we would remark that we have no journal of 
Bishop Roberts* travels. He wrote nothing of the 
kind himself, and we have nothing from his pen, except 
the brief narrative written from his own mouth by Dr. 
Simpson, and reaching from his birth to the year 1808, 
or to the sixth year of his ministry. After that time 
we have no written documents to rely on. The aimu- 
al Minutes do not say what Bishops attended the con- 
ferences, or when and where they sat It is true that, 
at the end of the minutes for each conference, it is said 
when and where the next session shall be; but changes 
have sometimes been made in the times in their sit- 
tings which throws uncertainty around the precise 
time. And very little can be gained from the published 
proceedings of conferences since our periodicals came 
into existence, as they say very little concerning the 
movements of the Bishops, which would enter into a 
narrative of their lives. Had we a detailed account of 
the travels of Bishop Roberts, especially his travels in 
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the frontier west, similar to the interesting narratives 
which Bishop Morris gave of his journey from St. 
Louis to Texas, the narrative would contain a large 
number of the most thrilling events. But, alas! Bish- 
op Roberts kept no such narrative, and no one did, and 
no one, indeed, could keep it for him. This will form 
a chasm in our narrative of his Ufe which no art of ours 
or of mortal man can make up. 

This, too, however, is an incident of his life. His 
means of information in literature, while young, were 
very small. To compose, at that day, formed no part 
of common education. And the great mass were never 
supposed to need the art of expressing their thoughts 
clearly and forcibly on paper. This was supposed to 
be the privilege only of the few literati. Bishop Rob- 
eis, in after life, never applied himself to composition, 
with the view of transmitting his thoughts to posteri- 
ty, though his attainments, by reading, were very re- 
spectable indeed, and his acquisitions, by experience 
and observation, guided by his native prudence and 
large mind, were very superior indeed. His error was 
that he believed he could never succeed in this. But 
practice would make him perfect in this, and nothing 
but practice ever could. His defect here was, that he 
did not cultivate the art of composition, and transmit 
to posterity the incidents of his eventful life. Leading 
men owe this debt to the present and rising genera- 
tions. And should our little narrative ever reach the 
men who sit at the helm of our ecclesiastical affairs, 
we hope they will see the necessity of chronicling the 
events of their day, for the benefit of posterity. If 
they will not do this, others will do it for them imper- 
fectly, or falsely, and perhaps maliciously. They are 
therefore reduced to the necessity of testifying for 
themselves what they have seen, heard, or know; or 
permit either true, fiilse, or suborned witnesses to say 
what they please concerning them. We must, there- 
fore, slightly fault Bishop Roberts for this negligence, 
or, rather, mistake, while we desire to apologize for him 
in consequence of his want of early opportunities; but 
especially in consequence of his great modesty and 
humility, which rendered it an intolerable cross for 
him ever to say any thing of himself which would 
render him prominent 

In the fall of 1817 he and Mrs. Roberts visited Indi- 
ana, and returned in the winter to Shenango. His 
brother Lewis, to whom he was strongly attached, had 
purchased land in Indiana, and had moved, wo think, 
to that state. The Bishop, too, had made a small pur- 
chase of wild land in the same neighborhood, and had 
determined to make this country his future residence. 

He hunted a good deal this winter, while at home, 
and among other trophies of the chase was a fox. A 
recurrence to his former favorite pursuit seemed to de- 
light him very much, so that he enjoyed an occasional 
hunt as much as he did in any former time. The ague 
still cleaved to him, and he had, also, a visit from the 
jaundice. But his strong constitution resisted their 
force, so that he was enabled to follow up his appoints 
ments. 



In winter, or toward the close of it, he visited the 
Virginia conference. In his travels this year he lay 
out a whole night, and held his horse by the bridle, to 
prevent him from running away. It is hard to account 
for this, unless we attribute it to his extreme diffidence, 
by which he was often prevented from enjoying the 
comforts of life. Or it may be ascribed to his want of 
money to bear his expenses; and, sooner than make 
his wants known, he would, as he often did, lie or stay 
out all night when almost any one would entertain 
him gladly. He was known to give his funds for be- 
nevolent purposes, and when they were all exhausted, 
he would suffer hunger, or any other privation, sooner 
than make his wants known. 

In January, 1818, Mrs. Roberts traveled on horse- 
back from Shenango to Alexandria, and met the Bish- 
op. She expected to have company, but was disap- 
pointed. She met, however, a preacher at Bedford, 
Pa., who rode with her to Alexandria. Shewas^not 
to be deterred from her purpose by trivial causes. She 
then went with the Bishop to Baltimore and Phila- 
delphia conferences, taking York in their way. He re- 
turned with her to York. From the latter place she 
traveled in company with a young man and woman to 
Pittsburg. She rode one horse and led another. On 
the horse she rode she carried a pack, and on the led 
horse a larger pack on a pack-saddle. The packs con- 
sisted of their clothing and books, which they could 
not carry with them when they moved, together with 
some presents in clothing which their friends in Balti- 
more and Philadelphia had bestowed on them. Some- 
times she led the horse with a line attached to his bri- 
dle, she going before, and the horse following the one 
she rode. Sometimes, when tired of this mode, she 
would drive him before her ; but this mode was attend- 
ed with some inconvenience, as the loose horse would 
occasionally run off the path ; and then she was com- 
pelled to gallop after him and turn him into the right 
way again. She traveled alone from Pittsburg to She- 
nango, a distance of nearly eighty miles. No misfor- 
tune befell her, except that she was once thrown off 
her horse, but from which she received no injury. 

The Bishop proceeded on horseback to attend the 
New York, New England, and Genesee conferences. 
He got home in July. He traveled, on his way home, 
on a new route through the Genesee flats, and subsist- 
ed for three days on blackberries. We suspect his 
money ran out; for he would almost perish with hun- 
ger, rather th^n make his wants known. He attended 
the Ohio conference this year, which sat in Steuben- 
ville, Aug. 7, 1818. 

In the year 1819 he moved from Shenango to Law- 
rence county, Indiana. The leading reasons were the 
following, as far as we can learn : 

He was not very well pleased with the soil and cli- 
mate of Mercer county, after he had visited Indiana, 
and other parts of the further west. And the soil and 
climate of the southern part of Indiana pleased him 
much better. As he had a taste for agriculture and 
retired life, he supposed that Indiana would suit him 
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better than where he lived. HU brother Lewis had 
already moved to Indiana, and to him he waa most 
fondly attached, and therefore desired to live near him, 
not only for the sake of his society, bat also to avail 
himself of his watch<-care over his temporal concerns 
when he was firom home. He had, also, several ne- 
phews and nieces, for whom he wished to do all in his 
power; and, by moving to the new coantry, he believed 
he could aid them more than by staying where he was. 
But, above all, he wished to be as little expense to the 
Church as possible; and, with his spirit of indepen- 
dence on the one hand, and his generosity on the other, 
he believed he could secure to himself a living, and at 
the same time depend little on others, and benefit those 
who were closely allied to him in blood relationship. 
No appropriation was made for the support of his fam- 
ily, or, if there was, he had not applied for it; and he 
got no more from the Church than his traveling expen- 
ses and his quarterage — that is, two hundred dollars 
per annum. His property at Shenango amounted to 
very little. The mill scarcely paid its expenses; and 
it and one hundred acres of the land was sold for a 
trivial sum, only a very small part of which he realized. 
The remaining three hundred acres of his original tract 
was of little value. A very small part of it was cleared. 
The improvements consisted of the small clearing, the old 
double cabin, and a log stable. The whole was worth 
no more than three or four hundred dollars at this time, 
and that amount, probably, could not be obtained for it | 
in good payments from responsible men. It is true, he 
sold it, shortly after or before his removal to Indiana, 
for five hundred dollars; but, after waiting many years, 
he was not paid, and the land finally reverted to him 
again. It was finally sold for long payments, to sev- 
eral persons, amounting in all to six hundred dollars, 
after he had waited many years before be could sell, 
and then he received it in small amounts, after long 
delays. 

After the best deliberation in his power, he resolved, 
in 1819, to move to Lawrence county, Indiana. He 
packed up his goods in November of this year. He 
was delayed, partly in consequence of attending the 
Ohio and other conferences in the fall. A further de- 
lay was occasiond by snagging one of his horses. 
When the morning of his departure was come, he was 
earnestly desirous of setting out very early, in order to 
avoid the afiiiction of parting from his friends. But in 
this he was disappointed. His relatives and neighbors 
convened early to see him before his departure. Before 
a final separation took place, they all united in prayer; 
and such were the greetings of his friends and neigh- 
bors, that the day was far spent before he could set out. 
On that day he traveled only a few miles. 

The company consisted of himself and wife, Thom- 
as Roberts and Robert Roberts, sons of his brother 
Thomas, his little nephew, George, and his niece, Es- 
ther Lindsay, daughter of his favorite sister Elizabeth. 
Mr. and Mrs. Roberts rode in the two horse carriage, 
filled pretty well with bed-clothes and other clothing. 
Esther rode another horse, with a good-sized pack under 
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her. The two young men had a fourth horse, which 
they rode alternately. Little George fared as he could, 
sometimes in the carriage, at other times riding behind 
Esther or one of the young men. They carried with 
them their own provisions, and when they were ex- 
hausted they replenished them as they could. In this 
manner they traveled until they reached the end of 
their journey on the 28th of November. 

During their whole course he rarely stopped at the 
house of any of his religious friends. The first night 
he staid with Mr. Fell, a few miles distant The next 
he staid with his old friend. Dr. Bostwick. During 
the rest of his journey he put up at the public taverns, 
and it was rarely known who he was, until after be 
was gone. On Sabbaths where he remained from Sat^ 
urday until Monday, he was mostly discovered to his 
friends, as he always attended meeting ; but he never 
proclaimed who he was. This was left to the circum- 
stances of the case to declare. Even when he attended 
worship he always took a humble or retired seat; so 
that few, from his demeanor, would suspect him for a 
preacher, except that his dignified appearance and plain 
clothing would serve as indexes of discovery. 

His brother Lewis had succeeded in raising a cabin for 
him ; but it was the mere shell of a cabin, having only 
the rough log walls, the clap-board roof, and sleepers ; 
but was without chimney, door, window, floor, or lofL 

When they arrived in the new Episcopal residence, 
on the evening of the 28th of November, 1819, their 
provisions were exhausted. But they obtained some 
potatoes, which were raised for them near the cabin, or 
which they procured from a neighbor. Which of the 
two ways they were so fortunate as to obtain them for 
supper we could not ascertain. As they had no time 
or fixtures for boiling the potatoes, they made up a fire 
in the place where the chimney was to stand, and roast- 
ed the potatoes. They were placed in rows on a sleep- 
er, about knee high from the ground, and the good 
Bishop devoutly asked a blessing before meal, and re- 
turned thanks with equal devotion for the supply of 
food. But Esther, who was about fourteen, was very 
much displeased at the present meagre fare, and the 
prospect of comfort which lay before them. She re- 
tired to a corner in rather a disconsolate mood, which 
was very unusual to her. She observed to little George 
and the young men that she did not see why uncle 
should ask a blessing and return thanks for a supper of 
roasted potatoes, without any thing else in the world to 
eat. They placed some unhewed puncheons on the 
sleepers, and prepared their beds for the night as well 
as they could. Just as they were about to go to sleep 
the wolves began to howl near the house. The open 
spaces for the door and chimney had no protection from 
their incursion — a large fire only served to intimidate 
the wolves, and to discover them, should they enter 
the cabin. As they continued to howl, Esther became 
very much alarmed, as she had heard it said that the 
wolves killed a horse for them in Shenango, just after 
old Mr. Richfoid had moved to that country. Mr. 
Roberts used all his persuasion to pacify her and little 
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George, both of whom were much alarmed. After 
awhile the wolves, seeing the Glazing fire, and no good 
prospect of prey, scampered away howling, and their 
cries soon died away in the distance. Profound sleep 
shortly relieved them from their cares, and they arose 
in the morning in safety. 

All hands were now closely employed in preparing 
their new house for comfortable winter quarters. Their 
beds and clothing were all moved out of doors in the 
morning, and moved in at night — a large fire out of 
doors was made to serve as a kitchen fire during the 
day. The Bishop, the two young men, and George, 
worked at the floor from dawn of day till dark. The 
puncheons were hewed, jointed, smoothed, the joints 
sawed, and all keyed up, and the whole surface smoothed 
off with the adze. The fire>place was then attended 
to. The chimney was raised, and the hearth laid. 
The clap-board door was made, and the house was 
ready for occupancy day and night; so that Mrs. Rob- 
erts needed not now to sit down on a log in the open 
air and knit or sow, when she was not employed in 
adjusting their things after their journey, so as to see 
, what was safe and what was injured. 

When the house was habitable, by floor, door, and 
fire-place, all the males, with the Bishop at their head, 
cleared three acres south of the house, working at it 
while they could see, having always «aten their break- 
feast before day, by lamp or fire-light The nights, 
from dark till bed-time, were spent in work, making 
some article of furniture, or something needful for their 
day-light work. Of the furniture a large chair was 
made with an axe and auger ; but when made, it was 
too heavy to be lifted up, except by a very strong per- 
son. Esther or George could move or shove it, but 
they could not lift it, as the wood was green oak. The 
three acres first cleared was sown in wheat in Decem- 
ber, in order to anticipate the wants of next year. And 
several stools were made, as recreation for the evenings, 
to serve in the place of chairs. A bedstead was bor- 
rowed from his brother Lewis, for the benefit of the 
Bishop and Mrs. Roberts. The other members of the 
family slept sweetly that winter without the advantage 
of bedsteads. 

In moving, their money was all exhausted. Still, 
they needed a cow. Mrs. Roberts argued that a cow 
would be very important for their comfort, during the 
' winter, in furnishing them with milk, even allowing 
they could make no butter. The Bishop thought they 
must do without a cow during the winter, as he had no 
money to buy. She urged him to try his credit, as it 
was a matter both of comfort and economy to have a 
good cow. With some difiiculty, however, he got mo- 
ney to buy a cow, for which he paid twenty dollars. 
Their bread, too, was necessary. He sold, or traded 
one of his farm-horses, and bought, or exchanged him 
for wheat and corn — the wheat at fifty cents per bush- 
el, and the corn at twenty-five cents. 

The Bishop, during the winter, indulged himself in 
a few days' hunting, which repaid his toil with good 
supplies of venison, as he killed several deer in the few 



occasional days he spent in that way. This, indeed, 
may have been the most convenient and cheapest mode 
for him to procure meat for his family. 

A pen, or rough stable, was a necessary appendage 
to his conveniences for the winter. A ten acre field 
was cleared during the winter by the Bishop, and the 
two young men, and little George. At this they worked 
hard, in order to have it in readiness before planting 
time. The Bishop worked hard in company with the 
young men at the clearing. And they continued their 
work at night as before, varying it a little, however, 
by attending to their log-heaps, while they were on 
fire. 

It was eighteen miles to the nearest mill. This gave 
occasion to spend sometime in getting grinding done. 
To remedy this, hommony was used plentifully, pre- 
pared by pounding in a hommony trough, or by hul- 
ling the corn in lye. Or, in case of necessity, the 
hand-mill was resorted to ; and, in times of extremity, 
the grater was employed to grate down corn so as to 
make it into coarse meal. 

In the spring the Bishop left for the conferences, ta- 
king with him one of the horses, and leaving the other 
two with the young men. 

At planting time the ten acres were cleared, fenced, 
and ploughed, and furrowed out one way, ready for 
planting. Mrs. Roberts, as usual, in the absence of the 
Bishop, superintended every thing in the house and in 
the field. She took a catarrh in one of the fingors of 
her right hand in the spring; so that she could not use 
the hand, but was forced to wear it in a sling. Just 
when her hand was at the worst planting time came 
on. In order to accomplish this in due time, she ar- 
ranged all as follows: Esther was set to do all the 
house-work. George furrowed the corn-field the sec- 
ond time, making it ready for planting. Mrs. Roberts 
kept her right hand in the sling. She carried the com 
in her pocket, such as the matrons of those days always 
wore. With her left hand she planted, and the two 
young men covered the com. In this way the field was 
very soon planted. The corn crop was excellent, and 
the wheat tolerable, though sown in December. They 
also raised flax, with which Mrs.* Roberts made the 
linen necessary for her family. The young men broke 
and scutched it, Mrs. Roberts spun it with her own 
hands, and Esther wove it. 



BAD HABITS. 
If a child is neglected until six years of age, no sub- 
sequent education can recover it If to this age he is 
in ignorance and dissipation, in baseness and brutality, 
in that vacancy of mind which such habits create, it is 
vain to try and reclaim it by teaching it reading and 
writing. You may teach it what you choose after* 
uxirds, but if you have not prevented the formation of 
bad habits, you will teach in vain. With children 
under the age of six years, learning — school learning—* 
should not be the chief consideration, but the form** 
tion of moral principle. — Brougham, 
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AN INCIDENT. 

BT THE EDITOR. 

The character of John Hancock, whose name stands 
first amongst the signers of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, is familiar to all our readers. The following 
incident is closely connected with his memory. We 
narrate it not only ss an interesting passage in the an- 
nals of New England Methodism, bat also becaase it 
is a well authenticated fact in the history of a family 
of so great and merited distinction as that of the Han- 
cocks. 

In 18 — , Mr. , now Bishop H., was stationed 

in Boston, with one younger minister for his colleague. 
On a certain day a lady called on Mr. H. for religious 
conversation. She w»8 dressed in the richest style of 
the times, was remarkably genteel in her manners, and 
her whole deportment indicated that she was familiar 
with the best society and moved in its highest circles. 
-Afler some conversation, she informed Mr. H. that she 
wished to unite with his Church. She gave him her 
name, and referred him to several of the most respecta- 
ble families of the city, that he might learn from them 
her character, and took her leave. Afler a few days, 
she called again, and on her still expressing a wish to 
unite with the Methodist Episcopal Church, Mr. H., 
who had satisfied himself that her character was un- 
blemished, informed her that she would be welcomed 
to the bosom of the Church, if she could consent to 
the conditions of membership. He suggested to her 
that the Methodist Church — then in its infancy — was 
not composed of persons from those castes of society 
in which she had mingled, and, besides, there was a 
rule concerning dress which he felt bound to enforce; 
and its operation might be very embarrassing to one 
like her. "O, sir," was the spirit of her ?eply, "I 
have read your Discipline, and im fully prepared to 
submit to its requirements, or I should not have offered 
myself to your Church." 

The day and hour came in which this lady was to 
be received into society. She presented herself on the 
occasion exceedingly changed in her outward appear- 
ance. Her elegant attire was laid aside. Every arti- 
cle of gay apparel, every external ornament was dis- 
pensed with, and the plain, Quaker-like dress which 
the meek, unworldly Wesleyans of those times were 
accustomed to wear, was substituted in their place. 

This lady was the sister of the venerable John Han- 
cock. And the reader will doubtless be curious to 
know how she came to be a Methodist, and what was 
the result of her union with that Church. In regard 
to her joining the Methodists, some may suspect that 
she must have become unhappy in domestic life, or 
unacceptable as a member of genteel society, or re- 
duced in circumstances; or, if not one of these, some 
idiosyncracy of mind must have led her in this strange 
cooTse. We were not able to ascertain from the highly 
respectable gentleman who gave us this account, and 
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who received it quite recently from the lips of Bishop 
H., that any such causes had operated, in whole or in 
part, to bring this lady into the Church. As nearly as 
we can recollect the tradition, her own account of the 
circumstances was as follows : 

She was a Unitarian ; not that the liberal party of 
Boston and its vicinity had declared themselves fully 
at that time, or had set forth, in due and distinct form, 
the doctrinal views which they afterward, in the days 
of Mr. Holly, inculcated, but they were then divergent 
from the orthodoxy of New England, as well as from 
the cardinal doctrines of the Gospel. Such as they 
were, she affiliated with them, and understood herself 
to be a Unitarian. While passing along quite satisfied 
with her religion, a servant-maid (whether a Methodist 
or not we forget, if it was stated) brought into her 
house a duodecimo volume of Wesley's Sermons. 
The mistress casually laid her hand upon her maid's 
book, and read, if we mistake not, the sermon on the 
" Witness of the Spirit." It produced such an effect 
upon her mind that she proceeded to read the whole 
book. Under the instruction of Mr. Wesley by his 
written sermons, she became deeply convicted, sought 
salvation by faith in Christ, and found it As she 
passed, one day, from her own church to her dwellings 
she came by the Methodist chapel, and observing that 
the services were still in progress, she resolved to enter 
a few minutes, and ascertain, if possible, whether the 
same doctrines were there taught as those which she 
had found inculcated in Mr. Wesley's Sermons. On 
entering the house she found the preacher, who, it 
seems, was Mr. H.'s colleague, in the midst of his di»> 
course, and she was soon convinced that his doctrinal 
views were in strict harmony with those of Mr. Wes- 
ley. The result of all her reading, experience, and 
discoveries, has been stated. 

This lady became eminently devout and happy. She 
lived a few months with her husband, who then died 
and left her in possession of a large estate. She con- 
tinued about fhree years after his death to spend her 
time and employ her influence in doing good of every 
sort to the bodies and souls of those around her. She 
dispersed her estate liberally to the poor, and especially 
to them who were of the household of faith. After 
yielding her time, talents, influence, and substance, to 
the Lord, and to his blessed cause, for the brief period 
above named, she died in holy triumph, and passed 
from a heaven below to a heaven above. 

After her death, it was found that sh^had remem- 
bered, in her will, the cause of God, anOTiad devoted 
a liberal share of her estate to various benevolent and 
religious objects. And, most unexpectedly, those hum- 
ble ministers of Christ, who had been the instruments 
of introducing her to the fellowship of the saints, were 
sharers in her numerous bequests. This is mentioned 
as a proof that she was satisfied to the end with the 
course ske had taken. 

To our pious readers we would say, borrow from 
this narrative whatever lessons you are able on the 
subject of living to God ahne. 
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THE RESURRECTION. 

BT A. B. WOMUAUOH. 

" If a man die, sliall he live again 1— Job. 

<< * Fool !' saith tiie Aiheistf < 'tii a dream— a clieai 
Of lying priestcraft. Tliere is no Gud nor lieaven ! 
The grave — the cold, dump dungeon of the acul 
And body, yawns to receive thee ! Darkness, 

Not light, shall be thy recompense.' 

• •«««• 

Alas ! poor unbeliever, thou art mad- 
Lost 'mid the mazes of thy thorny pride ; 
And while the sun shines broadly from the sky. 
Thou gropest in caverns of philosophy ; 
Ay, like a moth art addled with a taper! 
But we will ne'er forego our fond belief, 
Anchored in heaven, and steadfast as the sun !" 

Goodrich. 

But if Christ be not risen, oar "faith ia vain," as 
Cur as it involves the resurrection from their graves, of 
the untold millions of our race already borne off by the 
chill tide of death. To thoee, and all that now, and 
shall hereafter live, he is the ** precious comer-stone" — 
the only "sure foundation'' on which to predicate their 
assurance of the immortality of the soul ; and this, its 
kindred doctrine — the resurrection of the body. 

That he did rise, evidence stronger than unbelief or 
reason could ask has been given — given by Cephas — by 
twelve of the most self-denying and disinterested men 
the world ever saw — ^then by more than five hundred 
men, besides women ; most of whom were yet living, 
and ready to attest to this truth when the chief of the 
apostles so unanswerably presented it to the inhabitants 
of Corinth. " Collect the many proofs together,*' says 
Sorin ; *' consider them in one point of view and see 
how many extravagant suppositions must be advocated, 
if the resurrection of our Savior be denied. It must be 
supposed that ignorant and illiterate men who had 
neither reputation, fortune, nor eloquence, possessed the 
art of fascinating the eyes of all the Church. It must 
be supposed, either that five hundred persons were all 
deprived of their senses at a time, or that they were all 
deceived in the plainest matters of fact, or that this 
multitude of false witnesses had found out the secret 
of never contradicting themselves or one another. It 
roust be supposed that the most expert courts of judica- 
ture could not find out a shadow of contradiction in 
a palpable imposture — that the apostles, were idiots — 
that the enemies of Christianity were idiots; and that 
all the primitive Christians were idiots." But as evi- 
dence the most indubitable assures us that Christ has 
risen from the dead, it is equally easy for others — for 
all men, to be raised ; and since this has been predicted, 
and in part accomplished, all should be assured of the 
entire fulfillment 

As to the nature and properties of the resurrection 
body, we may not at present be able to understand, be- 
cause it is refined and raised into .something better and 
nobler. But this does not invalidate the doctrine — ^it 



presents the deficiency as in our natural powers, and 
not in the subject under investigation. How Uttle can 
we understand of that mysterious process by which tlie 
grain, as it dies, passes into a new form of life, so un- 
like to its former self, and yet in properties the same? 
Something belter and fairer, then, may arise out of this 
handful of dust which we consign to corruption and to 
the tomb, as much above its former self, as the blade of 
wheat, or the tree, or the flower, transeends in beauty 
and value, the decaying seed from which it springs. 
It was a natural body ; but in its new formation, refined 
from grossness, and beautiful firom deformity, it may 
with propriety be called a ** spiritual body /" descended 
from the first man of the earth, like him it was earthy ; 
but in its Tenewed state it is like the glorified body of 
the second man — the Lord from heaven. 

It will be in a moment, in the twinkling of an eye, 
that this great and glorious change shall be effected, in 
whicl/a world is interested. With his trump thrust 
through the parting sky, the angel will give the final 
sound, and in obedience to that voice piercing the dull 
leaden ear of death, all shall arise incorruptible and be 
changed. 

" Wak'd by this summons from the sky. 
The molder'd form, a (|tiick'ning breath 
Feels— glows— and breaks the grasp of death — 
Bursts the vex'd grave, (its power how vain!) 
And he who died shcUl live again." 

Well then may the Christian rejoice in promises so 
certaih, in prospects so bright, in a triumph so brilliant, 
in a glory so unutterable. Let the " sons qf nature" 
discard this mystery, and call it a dream of the credu- 
lous ; let them consign their bodies to the grave, with 
the fear or the hope that it may be the receptacle of 
both soul and body. Let them say to the loved de- 
parted, ** Farewell! ye who were once the partners of 
our joys and sorrows! The cold embrace of death 
clasps your moldering bodies, and the shades of an im- 
penetrable midnight brood for ever upon you." 

But we will believe in a resurrection — that the same 
lovely forms we commit to corruption and earth, and 
bedew with our tears, and follow with ivgrets, shall 
meet us again, coming up fresh and fiiir; and in them 
shall the beauty and glory of Christ himself be seen. 

We believe — we exult — we repeat the words of the 
apostle's triumph — for we feel something of their power, 
as we look over scenes of gloom and darkness sudden- 
ly irradiated by the splendor of the Sun of righteouB- 
ness, and mortality itself awaking in freshness of life: 
<* O death, where is thy sting 1 O grave, where is thy 
victory 1 Thanks be to God who giveth us the victory 
through our Lord Jesus Christ" 

** O when will death, 
This moldering, old partition wall throw down ) 
Give beings, one in nature, one abode 1" 

Come — come, thou long wished for hour, when our 

sorrow shall cease — when freed from probation we shall 

ascend to that clime where forms never change^ and 

hopes are not wrecked — where the rainbow of peace 

eternal bends its broad arch over the mercy-seat, and 

all is quietness and assurance for ever. 

3 
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THE MOTHER'S OFFERING. 

" Leaves have their lime to fall| 
And flowers to wither at the north wind's breathi 

And stars to set, — but all, 
Thou hast all seasons for thine own, O death I" 

UXMAMS. 

Dear Sister Hamliite, — My feelings have just 
been painfully called forth by the death of a most inter- 
esting boy, the son of Dr. S. W. Ciarkson, formerly of 
your city. Never was there a child of lovelier promise. 
His surpassing beauty was less a subject of pleased ob- 
servance, than were the bright intellect, and high-toned 
affections and feelings, with which every lineament was 
instinct. He was ill but a few hours. Pray, dear 
sister, for the bereaved parents. It is the third time 
they have been smitten by a similar blow. Who but 
God can give them comfort. To the mother, (Si^ushed 
as she is, yet has his sustaining grace been already ex- 
tended ; but the sterner spirit of man agonizes longer 
in its resistance to the fiat that thus bows it to the dust. 
I have rarely witnessed so touching an exemplification 
of the power of grace to sustain, as in the strength of 
our sister at the death scene of her child. I had trem- 
bled to meet her there, for I well knew her life was 
bound up in hit. His young and singularly strong 
affection was the charm of her existence. She felt 
more for him than a mother'a wonted love — she bad 
transferred to him all the hopes and affections upon 
which the grave had already twice closed. Yet I be- 
held her, pale indeed as marble, and evidently sinking 
in frame beneath the weakness of fainting nature, but the 
calmness of perfect submission was upon her soul. 
When spoken to oi her trial, by some friend, she simply 
replied, *'He is the LordV She left the room of her 
dying boy voluntarily, and waited composedly for the 
announcement of his release. When told that the last 
struggle was at hand, she declined seeing him till the 
strife was past, adding, with clasped hands, <* Lord Je- 
sus receive his spirit;" and then she rose, and silently 
motioning those away who approached her, she went 
into the chamber of death. The pure spirit was fled — 
the little form, that only the day before had been a be- 
ing of intense life and beauty lay stretched before her, 
a thing of clay. What a change ! — ^yet did that moth- 
er, herself yet young, and with a heart full of unwasted 
feelings and deep susceptibilities, stand by that form 
upon which she had been wont to gaze with a seemingly 
idolatrous fondness, with solemn calmness. For a 
while she looked npon the faded and changed face — 
though even the spoiler had not divested it of its ex- 
ceeding beauty — parting back the rich curls that clus- 
tered round the broad and polished brow ; and at last 
kneeling beside it, she lifted up her voice in a prayer 
of unbroken fervor. She said, "I gave him to thee at 
his birth, O Lord ! O give me grace to resign him 
freely." Such was the power of faith in this scene of 
trial. May all who are bereaved find access to the 
same Almighty Comforter. 
3 



The following lines are but the tribute of sympa- 
thetic friendship : 

We might have known thee all too fair and bright 
For this dim vale, where joy has but a name- 
Did wc not trace in thy young spirit's light 
A radiance deeper than earth long may claim ? 
Sweet flower of promise, with whose life*s first mom 
A thousand hopes were, clustering round thee, bom. 

Did not thy sunny being round thee fling 
Too deep a gladness— loo intense delight? 
Thy beaming glance, so like a smile of spring- 
Brought it no boding sense of early blight? 
Too rich that glance with thy young thoughts' bright play, 
And feelings' shadowy light deepening its ray. 

It woke a love too strong for human ties— 
Too deeply passionate for human hearts. 
Love has no rest beneath the o'ershadowing skies- 
Still from the earth the loveliest, soonest parts. 
And thou— how looked we on thy form of light 
And thought to save thee from death's gathering blight. 

Death's blight /—not so— blest boy, we know thee borne 
Beyond the touch of death and blight for ever. 
And struggling love is called but to return 
Thee, precious gift^ back, stainless, to the Oiver; 
Not hern undimmed had been thy spirit's ray, 
But now 'tis sealed to ever brightening day. 

We have not lost th ee o ven the lovely dust 

O'er which love bent in agony's strong strife, 

We yield it up but for awhile in trust, 

The grave shall give it back to fiiirer life — 

Death may not hold the empire of the tomb. 

Our loved and mourned shall wake to immortal bloom. 



Vctwy, io., Sept, 16, 1843. 



STANZAS. 
How pure the light on yonder hills. 

How soft the shadows lie ; 
How blithe each morning sound, that fills 

The air with melody ! 

Those hills, that rest in solemn calm 

Above the strife of men, 
Are bathed in breezy gales of balm, 

From knoll and heathy glen. 

In converse with the silent sky 
They mock the flight of years; 

While man and all his labors die, 
Low in this Tale of tears. 

Meet emblem of eternal rest. 
They point their summits grey 

To the fair region of the blest, 
Where tends our pilgrim way. 

The everlasting mountains, there. 

Reflect undying light; 
The ray which gilds that ambient air, 

Nor fades nor sets in night 

Than summer sun more piercing bright. 

That beam is milder too; 
For love is in the sacred light, 

That softens every hue. 



THE STAGE. 
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From the London Imperial Magazine. 
THE STAGE, 

A PROXOTER OF IMMORALITY. 

Mr. Editor, — Among the variety of interesting 
and useful discussions with which your columns are 
supplied, there appears to me one, not deficient in im- 
portance, which has not till lately occupied much of 
your attention, concerning the morality or immorality 
of the sta^ltl 

When a disease, that is infectious, exists, and is 
likely to spread its contagion, it becomes the duty of 
aD persons to warn the ignorant and the unwary, and 
to apply those antidotes which are the most operative 
and the most lasting. Although many good men are 
uniting their efforts to effect the good of the rising gen- 
eration — to train children to habits moral and relig- 
ious — and to remove them from that heathen darkness 
which too much, and too long, has pervaded the region 
of the poorer classes of society — ^yet, I think, with all 
their zeal, and all their endeavors, the desired end will 
not be accomplished, unless the great evil of our thea- 
tres be pointed out in a more general and public man- 
ner than has been hitherto done. It is, sir, this object 
which dictates the present observations; and, doubtless, 
the discussion of so general a question as the good or 
evil tendency of the stage, will prove of the greatest 
utility in assisting the labors of those benevolent indi- 
viduals, who employ their time and their property, and 
exert their influence, in &vor of the general good. 

For my own part, I am not aware of a more delu- 
sive amusement than the stage. Nothing perhaps has 
contributed more to corrupt the morals of a people, 
than play-houses and stage-poets. Nor is it difficult 
to make this appear so to the candid inquirer, if he 
will call to mind the means that are used to accomplish 
the intention of the authors. Let us not forget the 
general amtimenU of most plays. There we find that 
pride, resentment, and fiilse honor, are conspicuously 
sanctioned; that piety is very often represented in a 
ridiculous light; and that those who assume the char- 
acter of public instructors, are made to be <* wolves in 
sheep's clothing." It is frequently the case, that the 
grossest licentiousness is considered a minor fault, 
and matrimony, the ordinance of our Creator, is made 
a scene of burlesque, and contemptuous merriment. 
Is not the rake frequently the favorite of the piece! 
and at the end of the play, he often gets rewarded for 
his libertinism. Yet notwithstanding the notoriety of 
these facts, there are individuals, who, bearing the char- 
acter of fathers, lead their children to those haunts of 
immorality ! As a parent, I would raise my loudest 
voice against those sinks of iniquity, and lead the young 
and tender mind to a more chaste and innocent amuse- 
ment But can it be said that the theatre is a means 
of inculcating morahty, and forming virtuous habits! 
Where is this lesson of inorality taught! Is it in the 
representation of Jiditimu characters and incidents,' 
made pliable to the nod of the stage-poet! Or is it in 
the lives of real characters of the worst description, 
with which theatres are at times favored 1 
Vol. III.— 43 



I have spoken of the sentiments which generally per- 
vade our plays — I will now speak of the language 
which they contain. And here I have no hesitation in 
saying, that it is equally bad with the sentiment For 
can it possibly be denied, that our plays are abounding 
in jests on serious and religious subjects! So sensible 
do some of our play-poets seem to be, of the utility of 
this method, to ridicule Scripture truths, that every 
nerve is strained to accompUsh this object; and, as a 
preparative, they often indulge their anxious auditory 
with phrases of a double import Indeed, they well 
know that drollery is a powerful engine to do mischief 
to religion. Reason, with all its batteries, has never 
been able to shake it. Experience concurs with its 
dictates; and the greatest shrewdness and sagacity 
have never been able to discover any flaws in its moral 
principles. But there is no fence against this flail of 
profane and scurrilous drollery, that, with its apish 
tricks and buffoonery, is able to render, not only the 
wisest man in the world, but the most solid and sub- 
stantial truth, ridiculous. This plan, we know, is 
practially adopted, in many departments of life, in 
which we see men put off with a jest, .what they can 
never answer with all their wit or talent Do not our 
plays, also, abound in profane oaths! And if these 
vices I have enumerated be tolerated, as they certainly 
are, by a crowded auditory, what need is there of fur- 
ther proof that our theatres are great corrupters of 
public morals ! 

With respect to the effect produced on an assembly, 
by such sentiments and such language, we need only 
bring to our remembrance the nightly occupation of par- 
ticular places, where the fallen victim of her own folly 
and sin occupies a seat, to catch some unwary youth, 
deprive lum of his property, ruin his reputation, and 
bring disgrace upon his connections. " Perhaps there 
is not in the world so compact and concentrated a 
mass of human depravity to be found, as in the one 
shilling gallery of the large theatres, when any piece 
of low and indecent buffoonery is to be performed. 
The very lowest, foulest dregs of fomenting grossness 
and vice, are there, walking in tumultuous ebullition. 
Satan certainly has not on earth, another agent so 
teeming with future evils." This fact is still more im- 
portant and alarming, in the scale of argument, when 
we know that ^'on the lower classes, the higher are 
built They must stand or fall together. At any rate, 
if the former fail, the latter cannot keep their places^ 
If you sap or corrupt the foundation, the superstructure 
must be endangered. Of the lower classes, is the foun- 
dation of society formed. Here, then, in the theatre, 
is engendered the dry-rot, which, penetrating to the 
heart of the English oak that supports the state, de- 
stroys its very nature, and renders it not only useless, 
but highly insecure and dangerous." 

It would be no difficult thing, to carry our thoughts 
to the audience at minor theatres; but confirmation of 
the above opinion, is fully in the consciences of your 
readers. And now I ask. If theatrical entertainments 
produce an efiect so great, as to bring such an assembly 
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together, where can possibly be the advantage of at- 
tending on them ? for the exhibition must be congenial 
to the feelings and notions of this auditory, else they 
would not nightly pay for thtir admmion. 

I might, Mr. Editor, easily paint the character, and 
practice, of some of our performers and play-writers; 
but I have no wish to say any thing of living person- 
ages, more than this — Does their practical comment, 
on the parts they represent to their audience for imita- 
tion, correspond with the spirit of the doctrines of the 
benevolent and heaven-taught Jesus ? 

Indeed, ailer all that can be said in favor of the 

stage, experience and observation urge roe to say of 

plays, as Cowper does of cardi), if not to rank them 

among the most demoralizing of — 

"all the tricks 

That idleness has ever yet contrived, 
To fill the void of an unfurnished brain, 
To palliate dullness, and give time a shove." 

I would close by observing, that the present subject 
is not a question of mere good nature. The public 
morals are involved in the regulation of the public 
pleasures; and an honest censor should chastise the 
encroachments of false taste, with as strong a hand, as 
that with which he would repel the inroad of a new 
vice. Food to man, is not more essential, than moral- 
ity to nations. J. W. M. 



THE CUP OF LIFE. 
Ws are apt to try to fancy in our youth, says one 
writer, that the sweet cup of life has not a drop of 
bitter; but we all soon discover that it is not so. 
With life, as with every thing else, we find the 
bright and delightful scattered thinly amidst an im- 
mensity of baser matter. Those who seek pearls 
are obliged to plunge into the deep briny sea, to drag 
them up, and even then, perchance, out of every 
shell, ten will be worthless; but did we find pearls 
banging amongst grapes, or diamonds at the root of 
roses, we should value neither the one nor the oth- 
er as they merit As it is, threads of pain are wo- 
ven so intimately in the web of life, that they form 
but one piece; and wise the hand that ordered it so. 

" When sorrow fills my bitter cup. 
And bids me drink its contents up; 
Then Jesus, with his lovely smile, 
Will hush my woes to rest the while." 



DANCING. 
«*I AX an old fellow," says Cowper, in one of his 
letters; **but I had once my dancing days, as you have 
now; yet I could never find that I could learn half so 
much of a woman's real character by dancing with her, 
as conversing with her at home, when I could observe 
her behavior at table, or at the fireside, and in all try- 
ing scenes of domestic life. We are all good, when 
pleased; but she is the good woman who wants not 
tke fiddle to sweeten her." 
3 



Original. 
REMEMBER ME. 

BT XISS I)£ FOREST. 

*' Lord, remember me when thou convest into thy kingdom," 
Luke xxiii, 42. 

Ekthron'd on worlds of living light 

My risen Lord I see by faith — * 
Girded with love, yet aim'd with might, 

To save a world from sin and death : 
Eternal honors now attend 

The form once bow'd for human guilt, 
Yet still he is the sinner's friend. 

For whom his blood was freely spilt. 

O, Savior, when the vengeful sword 

Of justice hovers o'er my soul. 
Speak thou the life-preserving word. 

And make the wounded spirit whole ! 
Let not my sins, though crimson red, 

A hindrance to thy mercy be — 
The blood that was on Calvary shed 

All loudly cries, *' Remember me.' 
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When waves of sorrow, rising high, 

Would shroud me in their whelming tide 
May I but feel thy ^jresence nigh. 

And safely o'er the billows ride! 
And when the tempter's artful wile 

Would tear my soul from heaven and thee, 
Then wilt thou baffle all his guile. 

And in thy grace " remember me." 

Thy Spirit, holy God, be mine ! 

O, clothe me in thy righteousness — 
Thy wisdom in each action shine — 

Thy meekness on my heart impress! 
Then, when the hour of death has come. 

Mounting on joyous pinion free. 
My soul shall shout her welcome home; 

For thou wilt still "remember me." 

And when, with mingled hope and fear, 

Loud echoing through the vaulted skies. 
My Maker's mandate stern I hear. 

Bidding the dead to judgment rise — 
When, in the realms of endless day. 

Thy glory evermore I see. 
Then, then will I with rapture say, 

" My Savior hath remember'd me." 



O ! THERE is beauty in the mom's first ray. 
When the sun rises from his eastern bed — 

And in the farewell gleam of closing day. 
When in the west he drops his wearied head. 

And there is beauty, when the silent night, 
Wearing her starry coronet, comes forth. 

Upon her polish'd car of silver light, 
And sways her sceptre o'er the sleeping earth. 



PREACHING. 
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. PREACHING. 
It is said, and with authority, that we ought never 
to object to the manner and style of a preacher, so long 
as he preaches the Gospel. We would not attempt to 
take the negative of this question, whilst stated in this 
form ; yet it is possible that our dislikes, our tastes and 
preferences, may be defended, and may originate in a 
cause that is both fair and genuine. We believe that 
there is very little exception to the remark that it is 
against those who do not preach the Gospel in its pu- 
rity, but rather preach ihemsdvesy that objection is gen- 
erally made. For, however our judgments may be 
biassed in favor of the eloquence, or the personal ad- 
vantages of the speaker on other occasions and in other 
places, yet it will be found that the oratory of i\ie pul- 
pit forms an exception to this rule, and that the matter, 
and a close conformity to its sense, and to its weighty 
and important character, is what is first of all and most 
of all esteemed in the clerical teacher. Nor do we 
confine this remark to the church-going community 
alone. The idea will be found to extend to the casual 
dropper-in, the way-farer, and the stranger, as well as 
to those of a more determined taste in the matter. The 
non-firequenter of church, more especially if residing 
in a city, is not altogether so unprepared to adjudge 
the proprieties of the subject as may at first be inferred ; 
for it is a general idea that sufficient seriousness at 
least, and entire freedom from all affectation and fri- 
volity, both of spirit and manner, are demanded as in- 
dispensable requisites for the pulpit. So universal, in- 
deed, is this opinion, that the very fopling, who has 
been too long detained by his toilet this Sabbath mom, 
will pronounce severely and derisively upon him in the 
pulpit, if from that sacred place, in his holding forth to 
the people, he shall assume, in look, or word, or ges- 
ture, any of his own extra airs, and aflfectations, and 
littlenesses, although, in any other place, these should 
be to him the very points of imitation, and the devices 
that he should dress himself by. 

We are led to these reflections, at this time, by hav- 
ing, in our side-walk promenade from church on yes- 
terday, overheard the remarks of the various auditory 
upon the preacher of the day. Though Ae, by the 
way, was of a very opposite character to those except- 
ed to ; yet he may assist, by way of contrast, to illus- 
trate our view of the subject. 

Mr. • is well known as a light of the Methodist 

Church, and duly honored for his deep devotedness to 
the cause he serves. It was on the 10th of September 
that this gentleman preached in Wesley Chapel in this 
city, (Cincinnati.) We had never before heard him, 
and, although having heard much about him, were 
rather disposed to let that weigh as an off-set to awa- 
kened interest, as it has often the effect to do. But we 
were still surprised and gratified on hearing him. 

The gentleman in question possesses no striking or 
engaging exterior, but is of unnoticeable appearance, 
and seems entirely free from pretension. But, as he 
rises in the pulpit, the first sound of bis voice, and the 



first look that we catch, both satisfy us that it is a man 
of God who stands before us, and that it will do us 
good to hear him. He is plain and solemn as an apos- 
tle, and he preaches Christ and him crucified. Forget- 
ful of self, his subject is all in all with him. He gives 
forth a text, not now recollected, but one of general im- 
port to man's salvation. There was great beauty in 
his exordium — it was solemn, wide-spreading, and of 
universal interest — as, that "man in every state and 
condition of his existence experiences one presiding, 
uniform, universal toant — and this want is the reiigious 
sentinunt — the want of something beyond all that is 
tangible, or sensible, or sentient — the want of what 
shall satisfy the soul — * the want of God.' " Thus he 
commenced. And now see all the people looking at 
the preacher. How still it is! All in this well-filled, 
capacious building, are of one mind — they all like the 
preacher. ■ It is pleasant to h>ok at them — to see the 
one face of earnestness which constrains them all. 
And we feel, that, however varied in character or taste 
they may be, they are all accessible to truth, when ac- 
ceptably presented. At this very time, they form a 
happy exemplification of what the preacher told us in 
the beginning, that a sense of religion was innate and 
universal in man. For awhile the preacher evolves his 
subject — he gives, with sedulous faithfulness, the plan 
and the history of Christ's mission to earth. It is no 
new thing that he tells the people; but he says it well, 
and his earnestness begins to give unction to the 
speaker. His voice, which was but flaccid in the be- 
ginning, has become full and sonorous — the body^and 
the weight of the subject are upon it — it responds to 
some unseen influence — it is the unction of grace which 
swells its volume. And the bearer is charmed at its 
sound; for he "charmeth wisely." The people all 
sway their heads to see well the speake^; and, in their 
earnestness, they breathe but softly. We could almost 
say it were dramatic to behold them. < And it is indeed 
a solemn drama that engages them. They listen to 
the law of salvation, and they feel that they have a soul 
to be saved. Some here are very serious, that we had 
not accredited for so much sobriety and soundness. 

The preacher goes on and on with his subject, de- 
scending from generals to particulars. He discourses 
of the sacraments of the Church. We remark that, 
as a man, he is courteous. When referring to some 
Protestant Churches diflfering from his own, he is wont 
to say, "I say thia^ innocently." But, coming now to 
the merits of faith, the preacher is fearless — "bold as a ' 
lion." He now unfolds the difference of the doctrine 
of "the mass," as in the Roman Catholic Church, 
where, by transubstantiation, the body of Christ is be- 
lieved to be present to the senses, and the same sacra- 
ment in the Protestant faith, Christ being risen, ever 
living, ever present at the right hand of God, to make 
intercession for the penitent. But this — a mystery — is 
unfolded to the eye of faith alone — a more elevated 
and a more spiritual solace. 

He then cited us to the evidence, the unvaiying evi- 
dence, that the religion he preached was a true religion ; 

3 
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for all who obey it to the letter and the word, to the 
deed and the practice, cere happy! "And/' adda he, 
<' should an angel from heaven tell me that thai ia a 
good religion which does not make the people — God's 
ransomed — happy^ I woald not believe it.** Good 
cause has he to say so ; for was not Christ's advent 
announced as ** glad tidings of great joy " — a Savior 
bom to meni It was so, and so he preached. He 
had no figures of rhetoric — no newly^coined, latter-day 
words — no tricks of oratory — no self-seeming — no learn- 
ing beyond the Book — nor aught of human invention 
to mar the Gospel influence; but all was plain, unaf- 
fected, earnest, true — ^it was a sermon / And yet there 
was nothing stupendous about it; for no stupendous 
effort had been made — this would have been out of 
tact with the occasion — a self-assumption and a self- 
seeking, and that where the Spirit alone should prompt 
and the speaker should expound and obey. The mani- 
festations were only of a fine ability, of a repressed pow- 
er, and a presiding reverence for the occasion, best shown 
by simplicity and plainness in word and manner. The 
speaker had as yet had very little action — no practice of 
gesture had been displayed — no rule had been taxed ; 
but, as he got higher and higher into the story of re- 
demption, his color heightened, and the force of strong 
interest swayed him ; and he was swayed. His hands 
were now elevated ; but the gesture was spontaneous, 
and obeyed the influence of his thought and his fervor 
as simply and as naturally as the flower expands itself 
to the heat of the sun. 

Such was he; and, finally, may we not be fairly al- 
lowed to prefer such a one to another (not perhaps in 
that Chapel) who, though in the pulpit, and with the 
Bible in his hand, and giving a text from its pages, 
wanders far and wide from its spirit, even like the fool's 
eyes, to the ends of the earth ; for, verily, his thoughts 
are earth-ward. He will quote, in one morning, from 
all the learned — from all the commentators, giving gra- 
tuitous lectures upon human science from the pulpit, 
and presenting, as it were, to his people a nosegay, of 
flaunting and gorgeous dyes, instead of the Rose of 
Sharon and the sweet herbs of Carmel. Indeed, our 
preference, in the case, is necessary, involuntary, and 
true. 



COURTESY. 

At the age of thirteen, George Washington copied 
into a sort of memorandum-book, which he then kept, 
, a set of rules for behavior^ the influence of which 
seems clearly discernible upon the whole of his illus- 
trious life. One of the most striking and useful was — 
and to the observance of which we would invite the 
attention of all our youthful readers — "Never, in the 
presence of others, to do any act which might seem to 
imply a slight, or disregard of them ; but to accompany 
every movement with a gesture or look of courtesy and 
respect, at least so as to show a mindfulness that others 
are present" 
3 
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ON THE DEATH OF WILLIAM J. ABBETT. 

ADDBB88BD TO HIS MOTHER. 

And thou art gone! Farewell! farewell! 
No tears the agony can tell, 

No words impart 
The dark, unmingled waves of woe, 
Within its channels deep, that flow 

Thy mother's heart. 
Erewhile and much of beauty's wealth 
Glowed in thy form, and rosy health 

Smiled on thy brow : 
Death came, and hence, with noiseless tread. 
He bore thee. 'Mong the silent dead 

Thou'rt dwelling now. 

Thy time of life, its dewy mom, 
Our pride, our joy, our eldest bom. 

Thou wert lost one. 
Soon, soon are fled our dreams of bliss. 
How vain, at such a time as this. 

Seem schemes begun. 
That erst had worn hope's sunniest hue. 
And, brightly glowing, seemed already true! 

How more than vain 
Are all the brightest things of earth ! 
How false her joys! How little worth 

Is all the train 
Of things so fair, so bright that seem, 
When from life's deceitful dream 

We wake to know 
How weak is man, who cannot save 
His firiends, or keep them from the grave 

That yawns below! 

Where'er is cast man's lot, the grave is there, 
'Mid Iceland's snows, or Persia's fragrant air. 

Who, who can save 
The hearths dear idol from thy fearful power. 
Or who thy victim snatch, in that dark hour. 

From thee, dread grave ! 
A burst of music fills the ambient air. 
And more than angel tongue is speaking there. 

Hear stricken one — 
''I to thine arms give back the loved and lost^ 
The grave o'er me no victory can boast— 

God's only Son.' 
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Then weep no more thy earthly comforts fled. 
Tho' William slumbers with the quiet dead. 

He liveth yet — 
In heaven he lives. Fond mother, weep no more; 
Soon, in the light of that immortal shore, 

Thy sun shall set. 
To rise in glory. No cold grave is there; 
But by the living stream is growing fair 

The tree of life. 
While 'neath its verdant boughs, for ever blooming. 
The loved ones gone before await thy coming. 

S, C. H. 
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A SCENE IN HEAVEN. 

BT 6. WATERMAN, JR. 

*^I say unto you, there is joy ia the presence of the angels of 
€K>d over one sinner that repenteth," Luke xv, 10. 

While evening twilight, lingering, strayed 

Across the fields of azure hlue. 
And on th' ethereal vault portrayed, 
In richest light or changeful shade, 

Its softest, mildest, varying hue. 
My spirit, with a bolder flight 

Than aught but angels' wing should dare. 
Passed far beyond the bounds of night, 
To realms of never-fading light, 

And held with spirits converse there. 

Beneath the battlementcd towers, 

Which, circling, guard the holy throng, 
I listened to th' angelic choirs, 
As, with their sweet melodious lyres. 

They struck their choral evening song. 
The music which wrapt seraph's make. 

While glowing near the dazzling throne, 
Breathed through my soul, and bade me take 
My feeble harp — to strains awake, 

Sung but by ransomed ones alone. 

But ere its cords had ceased their sound, 

Swept by a timid, trembling hand, 
A solemn silence stole around, 
Like that the universe had owned 

Ere nature rose at God*s command. 
But soon a voice that silence broke — 

A ransomed one glad tidings bore. 
Which quick again heaven's harps awoke. 
As, kneeling near Ae throne, he spoke 

Of one resolved to sin no more. 

" Another conquest of thy grace, 

O thou most glorious sovereign Kmg ! 
Another trophy. Prince of peace ? 
In which such wondrous love we trace, 

As from thyself alone could spring!" 
He ceased — then struck the golden strings, 

An(^ heaven's exulting chorus joined 
Loud like the rush of cherub wings. 
And ocean's roar, and thunderings. 

In grand majestic power combined. 

" All glory, in the highest strains. 

To great Jehovah's awful name! 
Let all who tread the heavenly pl^ns, 
Or fill the bright cherubic trains. 

Swell the loud anthem to his fame ! 
Eternal praise — eternal song 

To his almighty love be given 
By all the holy sacred throng ; 
While listening worlds the strain prolong, 

And spheres re-echo back to heaven !" 

They ceased — and a responsive choir, 
Of sweeter, more melodious lay, 



The anthem swelled with grander power, 
And raised the choral shout still higher. 

To reach th' remotest orb of day. 
*<A11 glory to Imxaitusl's love/ 

Its wondrous conquering power proclaim ! 
Eternal — changeless — dying love — 
.Below all depths — all heights above — 

And boundless as vast nature's frame ! 

<*Then let loud halleluiah's ring 
t Through heaven's eternal arches high ! 
Wake, angel harp! let seraph sing! 
And, saints redeemed, your tribute bring. 

To swell the chorus of the sky ! 
Cherubic hosts, your noblest song 

Now raise with an exulting voice! 
That strain, ye undying sacred throng. 
In mighty thunderings prolong, 

And ail the universe rejoice !" 

But, ere had ceased that mighty strain. 

Or thousand echoes bade renew — 
Like thunders o'er the ethereal plain. 
Or roarings of th' eternal main — 

That song, so worthy, just, and true — 
Another ransomed spirit came 

And told of others turned from sin; 
And bade the universe proclaim. 
In songs anewy Measiah^s name, 

Whose grace and truth such conquests win. 



BE KIND TO EACH OTHElt 

BT CHARLES SWAIIT. 

Be kind to each other! 

The night's coming on, 
When friend and when brother 

Perchance may be gone ! , 
Then, 'midst our dejection. 

How sweet to have earned 
The blest recollection. 

Of kindness— returned ! 

When day hath departed. 

And memory keeps 
Her watch, broken-hearted. 

Where all she loved sleeps. 
Let falsehood assail not. 

Nor envy disprove— 
Let trifles prevail not 

Against those ye love . 

Nor change with to>morrow, 

Should fortune take wing. 
But the deeper the sorrow, 

The closer still cling ! 
O, be kind to each other! 

The night's coming on, 
When friend and when brother 

Perchance may be gone! 

3 
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CHRISTIAN EXPERIENCE. 

The following letters will doubtless be edifying to many of 
the readers of the Repository. Mrs. Hawkes was for many : 
years a daughter of affliction and sorrow, but was deeply ex- 
perienced in the things of God. Mrs Jones, her sister, was her 
sympathizing and counseling friend, who living near to the 
Fountain of life was capable of drawing thence, and imparting 
those lessons of comfort so necessary to the heart-stricken wan- 
derer in this " vale of tears."— Ed. 



PKOM MRS. HAWKES TO MRS. JONES. 

"I HATE a longing desire to see my beloved sister, 
and trust that now the way is open for my visiting her 
shortly. How are we comforted, even by an earthly 
friend, who seems to be interested for us ! but that is a 
word of mighty consolation, <He careth for you.* O 
for faith to realize this stupendous truth, that our adora- 
ble and merciful High Priest, is touched with the feel- 
ing of our infirmities ! ' In all their afflictions he was 
afflicted.* Then, fainting heart, fear not. If I may 
but be enabled to wrap myself in the mantle of divine 
compassion and love, I shall be safe. 

** I wish I could take more comfort in the consolations 
you offer me in the joys of the crown. Yes, truly, let 
me have the crown, and I shall soon forget all the suf- 
fering. But my great affair is, to sustain the heat and 
length of the battle. I feel the same when any author, 
or preacher, enters into a description of the joys of 
heaven ; I am ready to stop them and say, — ^you need 
not tell me about these things ; let me once enter, and 
I shall find your description to be poor. But tell me 
how to endure. here as a good soldier of Jesus Christ; 
how to glorify God in the furnace ; how to sustain the 
fire that is necessary to purge away the dross ; how to 
kiss the scourging rod ; — these are the lessons I want to 
learn, and which I trust I am endeavoring to learn, 
though very slowly. * Tribulation worketh patience, 
and patience experience; and experience, hope,' — <a 
hope that maketh not ashamed.' Pray for me, my dear 
sister, that I may have an increasing measure of Hope,- 
as well as of that faith that substantiates and realizes 
eternal things. It is a gill that whoever has it, in ever 
80 small a degree, can never, never, be thankful enough 
for ; of which I am fully sensible by my own experience. 
For if I am ever able to live in any degree free from the 
most anxious forebodings, from deep depressions, from 
hard and rebellious thoughts of Providence, and contin- 
ual vexation of spirit — it is entirely owing to, and derived 
from, God the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, working 
that measure of faith in my poor faithless heart, which 
if left to itself, is that moment inundated with every 
one of these evils. But when faith is in exercise, every 
thing IB well ; every string is in tune for praise and 
thanksgiving. What a treasure then is iaith ! Unite 
with me in prayer that this, and every grace of the 
Holy Spirit, may flourish in the soul of 

" Your afifectionte sister, S. H." 

FBOM MBS. JONBS TO MBS. HAWKBS. 

"My dearly beloved, — and 'I may say, — * longed for,' 
the pleasures we have in prospect, appear too slow in 
3 



their advance; but I will endeavor patiently to wait the 
day that brings you once more to my embrace. I lon^ 
to hear my dear sister relate the gracious dealings of 
God, her Savior, through her many painful sufferings. 
That short petition, * Lord increase our faith !' seems to 
contain all we want; but there is a wonderful propen- 
sity in fallen man to desire to rise by some other way 
than by the simplicity of faith. Jesus knows how to 
support bis children ; and none are more abundant in 
thanksgiving and praises than those who drink of the 
bitter cup. Is it not wonderful that we who know his 
name should ever fear his providential dispensations 1 
*He cannot deny himself.' Good, is written upon all 
we receive from him; but not being written according 
to our language, we cannot read it O for confidence ! 
unbounded confidence ! 

" The means of increasing our faith are often to us 
very dark and mysterious. But let us remember, we 
are in a dark world, and must feel out our way as we 
go on ; for often we cannot see one step before us. It 
is surely, my dear sister, worth while to suffer, to prove 
what is the glory of the inheritance in the saints; 
which glory is wonderfully made manifest in the dark 
days of affliction. God's children, who are made ves- 
sels of honor, are often chosen in the furnace of < afflic- 
tion, to show to the world what is good, and most desi- 
rable even in this Ufe. When we take a prospect of 
the good things for ourselves or our children, we are 
dpt to look into the world's index, and read, health, 
riches, large houses, servants, tender connections, good 
husbands, wives, children, and many other such like 
comforts. But when we look at the afflicted servants 
of God, which are monuments erected to his honor, we 
must turn our eyes away from this fair catalogue, and, 
with the eye of faith, take a survey of the believer's in- 
ventory. We must direct our view to how much there 
is of God in the soul. One would wish that all the 
world should know what God giveth to his children; 
and devoutly desire that all of us who bear his name 
might be more transformed into the divine image. 
< God teaches his children to indulge immense expects^ 
tions, and to realize them in the meanest . condition. 
There is no night too dark for a believer to raise his 
hopes to the brightest prospects.' 

" When we have reached the blessed seat of immor- 
tality, the city of the living God, we shall remember no 
more the anguish we suffered in this life. May you, 
my dear sister, now lean by faith upon his breast, who 
will whisper more than you ever yet heard. Farewell, 



>» 



"A. J. 



It is not by the mere number of our words and ac- 
tions, that we can most effectually serve the cause of 
God and glorify his name. It is the temper in which 
they are done, father than the mere multiplication of 
them, which gives them power. It was the remark of 
a good man, who had much experience as a minister 
of the Gospel, that "we mar the work of God by doing 
it in our own spirit" 
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THE YOUNG DISCIPLE. • 

A FEW days after making the above record, Ann was 
taken suddenly ill. Her pain was extreme ; but not a 
murmur escaped her lips. When it was thought she 
could not much longer survive, she desired her father 
to pray witli her. " For what do you wish me partic- 
ularly to pray?" he asked. She replied, "Pray that I 
may continually realize the presence of my Savior, and 
that I may be entirely reconciled to the will of God. 
Pray for my brothers and sisters, and for the Sabbath 
school." Some other items she mentioned, which are 
forgotten. Dr. P. inquired again, "My daughter, if 
you could have your choice, which would you prefer — 
to live, or diel" She replied, "If it were the will of 
God I should prefer to die." 

The following day, when her respiration was so 
much hurried that she could not, without great diffi- 
culty, articulate at all, she dictated the following mes- 
sage to her brother and. sister, who were so far from 
home that she could not hope to see them again in this 
world ; 

"Tell them that I am happy, and would not ex- 
change situations for worlds. Tell them not to weep 
for me, but to prepare to meet me in heaven. I feci as 
though the Savior was very near to me — as though I 
could converse with him, and receive answers. Heav- 
en appears but just over my head, and as though I 
could almost look in and behold it. Tell dear sister 
M. that I have thought much of the many seasons of 
prayer that we have enjoyed together. Tell her to live 
a life of prayer — to study the Bible a great deal — to.be 
very faithful to her little brother — to read to him, and 
pray with him every day. Tell dear brother G. that 
he must repent, and give his heart to the Savior now, 
and not put it off. Repentance is something to be per- 
formed immediately, and not delayed. Tell him to 
read his Bible every day, and pray much." 

When asked how she could bear to die, and not see 
this beloved brother and sister, she replied, " I don't 
think about it — I keep my eye fixed on Jesus." 

As opportunities offered, and her strength would 
allow, she continued to converse with her parents, and 
brothers, and sisters, and with friends who came in, 
occasionally requesting them to sing. At intervals of 
comparative ease, she lay composed, as if resting in her 
Savior's arms. She said, " I shall soon be sanctified ;" 
and dwelt with great delight upon the prospect of being 
where there is no sin. 

On one occasion, she held a conversation with her 
beloved friend. Miss E., on the subject of sanctifica- 
tion, after which Miss E. read to her the 8th chapter 
of Romans. Ann said, " I never understood that chap- 
ter before. Yes, he sanctifies me-r-yes, he makes me 
perfect" 

The day subsequent to this conversation she was all 
day engaged in prayer — said she had not so much of 
her Savior's presence as she desired. At a little before 

* Concluded fjrom page 318. 



10 o'clock that night she lay with her hands raised, 
and her eyes glancing upward, as if expecting to re- 
ceive something. Miss E., who was sitting by, thought 
her dying, and called her mother. Mrs. P. was quickly 
at her bed-side, and inquired, " What makes you smile, 
Ann?" "0 ! O!" said she, "I hear sweet music; but 
very far distant. It may be imagination, but I think I 
hear it. I never heard any thing like it before. They 
are coming — a great many of them." " Who are com- 
ing?" asked Mrs. P. "Angels," said she. It was 
asked, "How do they look?" She replied, "I don't 
know — it is by faith I see them." She clapped her 
hands, and shouted, " Glory ! glory f glory !" and then 
repeated with a countenance and manner which no 
language can describe — 

" O, blissful hour ! O, blest abode ! 
I shall be near and like my God, 
And fleeh and sin no more coniro.l 
The sacred pleasure of my soul ;" 

and added, "I thought I should die to-night Father, 
is this dying? Why it is an easy thing to die. There 
is nothing hard about dying. O, death, where is thy 
sting? O, grave, where is thy victory?" 

Her friends had now assembled in such numbers as 
almost to fill the room, and had called for light after 
light in succession that they might more satisfactorily 
behold the supernatural brightness that rested upon her 
countenance, and the pillow on which she lay, till the 
whole room was strongly illuminated. 

At this period her pastor arrived ; and as he has giv- 
en a minute description of the scene, I shall avail my- 
self of large extracts from his published funeral ser- 
mon. He says : 

"No human language can convey to one, who did 
not witness it, a just idea, either of her appearance that 
night, or of the force and meaning of what she spoke. 
It was difficult to resist the impression that some super- 
natural light was shining upon her face and the pillow 
where it lay. The words of the narrative of Stephen's 
martyrdom are the only words which came near descri- 
bing what we saw. All that sat in the room, looking 
steadfastly on her, saw her face as it had been the face 
of an angel. 

" She smiled ; she embraced her friends, told them 
she was unspeakably happy — ^in tones of unearthly 
sweetness and clearness, she sent most touching and 
appropriate messages to her absent friends, and sang 
from the very joy of her heart 

" *Tell her,' said she of an absent friend, and sister 
in the Church, * tell her to live a holy life ; always to 
keep the Savior in her mind, and she never will be in 
trouble.' 

" She now said that the Savior no longer appeared 
near her; but insisted that 'she was in Christ, and 
Christ in her.' 

<* * Ann,' one asked her, * what is it which makes you 
so happy ?' 

"*Itis my Savior,' she replied. *He is here. He 
is tuilh me.' 

" *How long have you been in this state?' 

3 
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*** Mother,' she replied, * you will recollect when I 
said, *Ue is coining! He is coming! I have been 
thas ever since then.' 

** * But what does the Savior do, or does he appear 
to you V 

" 'I see nothing now more than 1 ever did, except 
by faith : yet it is just as real as sight. He came and 
looked upon me, and said, *'I am willing to make you 
just as meek as I am — just as patient — just as lovely." 
Indeed, it seemed that he was present before, only I did 
not before perceive him. He seemed to have been 
waiting till I should become perfect enough.* 

«*Does Christ seem to be thus looking upon you 
now V * He is in me,' she said with emphasis. * I am 
in him. There is such a connection as I cannot de- 
scribe. It seems as if the Savior is just here where I 
am. Indeed, / seem to be within myself,' said she, 
laying her hand upon her breast, ' and my words seem 
to come not from my lips, but from within — here. It 
is wonderful ! O, it is wonderful ! I cannot describe 
it to you.* 

*' Perceiving that she seemed almost unconscious of 
her outwaid bodily existence, I repeated the text, * Ye 
are dead, and your life is 'hid with Christ in God.' 
*That is it,' she instantly exclaimed; 'that exactly de- 
scribes what I experience. It seems to me tfuU J can 
realize a Utile how three pertona exist in one God, 
though I cannot describe it I surely seem to be in 
Christ and he in me.' 

**I repeated the words of Christ from his last prayer, 
'That they all may be one, as thou, Father, art in me 
and I in thee; that they also may be one in us.' And 
again : * I in them and thou in me, that they may be 
made perfect in one.' 

*< Her delight at hearing these words of Christ re- 
peated, seemed almost to forbid the utterance. Her 
joy simply beamed like streams of light from every 
feature. And she repeated the words of Jesus over, as 
if she had almost feared that what she was enjoying 
might have something unreal, till those words of the 
Bible were recalled to her memory, describing exactly 
that oneness which she had just said she felt. 

**But I was most struck with the explanation of 
three persons existing in one God, suggested to her 
mind purely by her own union with Christ She was, 
at the time, thinking of nothing but what was passing 
within herself; and she spoke it with a slight surprise, 
as one who has just discovered some new and wonder- 
ful truth. 

<< Observing her smile and listen eagerly, I asked, 
* Ann, what are you thinking of?' 

«'I am trying to hear music — I have heard it for 
sometime,' and she paused to listen again. *I cannot 
quite get hold of it — possibly it may be imagination.* 

<* < What is it Uke?' I inquired. 

*< * I never heard any thing like it before. At first it 
was a low, sweet, murmuring sound, or roaring. It 
seemed now to be more like the sound of a great many 
coDoing!' 

*< I repeated from th^ Revelation of John : " And I 
3 



heard a voice from heaven, as the voice of many wa- 
ters — and I heard the voice of harpers, harping with 
their harps.* She smiled, and said, 'That does seem 
something like it.' 

" When her attention was drawn to her friends, or 
other objects, this music ceased to affect her; but so 
long as her ecstasy continued, whenever she listened, 
it was still there. It surely seemed that her soul was in 
communication with 'the powers of the world to come.' 

" Her allusions to heaven and hell were oppressively 
awful, sending a thrill through our very frames : and I 
felt my own soul struggling to bear up under the awe 
which settled on all present at her words. Yet her 
words, repeated here, must utterly fail to convey the 
idea which they gave from her lips. ' O they are so 
happy there!' Speaking of heaven — *They fly there, 
they kiss each other, they serve God, they worship the 
Savior, and ' — her mind seemed to travel on amid glo- 
ries where human speech failed to follow. 

*' But when one directed her thoughts toward hell, 
the expression of her frice seemed to convey more 
meaning at a flash, than (were it possible) all human 
language condensed into a single sentence, and she ex- 
claimed, in tones of strange and melancholy sweetness : 
'It's awful! Ifa awful! O, it is awpul! O, I 
cannot describe to you how it looks !' 

" At such times her exhortations to faithfulness were 
moving beyond description. ' Tell the teachers in the 
Sabbath schools to be faithfuL' She said to a sister in 
the Church near her, ' O you will be faithful ! I know 
you wilL You will come soon !* 

" 'Ann, how do you now feel for sinners 1' 

" *I feel more for them than ever I did in my life. 
They don't realize their sins — they don't realize their 
condition. They must realize their condition before 
they will repent' 

" ' But how can you be so happy, as yon say, and 
yet feel distressed for sinners V 

*"0,' she leplied quickly, 'I am happy in my Sa- 
vior — I am happy in myself. It is for them only that 
I feel distressed.' 

"'Can you realize now how the Savior could be 
perfectly happy himself, and yet feel distressed on ac- 
count of sinners 1' 

"' O, the Savior felt infinitely more for sinners than 
I do. It is awfril to think of. He must of course ha^e 
felt for them, for he realized their condition more than 
I can.' 

" Then addressing a friend by her bed-side, for whom 
she had felt a deep concern, she said, *Are you not 
afraid you will lose your soul ? Do repent now. Re- 
pentance is something which must be done immedi' 
aidy: 

"And when her younger brother, whom she had en- 
treated, and for whom she prayed much, promised to 
give his heart to Christ, she replied, * O, but you must 
struggle — ^you must struggle. You must not think con- 
version is the end. It \b only the beginning. Chria- 
tians must struggle every day, if they would be with 
Christ' 
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" *Ann/ one asked, <<lo ycu have to struggle nowV 

*' < O, no ! Because my Savior is come — he is with 
me — ^be helps me move my head, and every thing. 
You know, father, I never talked before as I do to- 
night: not even when I was well — I never used to 
speak so quick — I never could tell my feelings be- 
fore. A little while ago I could not lift my head as I 
can now, but the Savior now helps me to do every 
thing. It don't seem as if I was going to die, only to 
go to heaven. It's wonderful! it's wonderful! I 
thought I should grow weaker and weaker, but I feel 
stronger and stronger. I am as happy as I can be, even 
if I don't go to heaven.' 

" Observing her distressed for her brother, one said, 
'You must commit him to God, and if you "delight 
yourself in the Lord," he has promised to give you the 
desire of your heart' 

" *I know it,' said she; <but then I must be failhfuly 
and do what I can. Christians must be faithful — 
angels are faithful — that is what makes them so 
happy.' " 

She continued in this frame till about 1 o'clock, ever 
and anon remarking the beautiful forms she saw, among 
which the most beautiful was her Savior. Her concep- 
tions of his glory and beauty far surpassed her powers of 
description. The music continued so enrapturing that 
she would turn away her head from her friends and 
listen with the greatest eagerness, and seem interrupted 
when her attention was called to something else. 

After she was, to use her own language, let down 
again a little from heaven, and the friends had retired, 
she conversed with Miss £. of the state of the Church, 
o&ying, "I cannot see any difference between many of 
her members and the world ; but there will be a great 
sifting among professors. The Lord .will come and 
discern between the righteous and the wicked." She 
expressed great pain that Christ should be so dishon- 
ored by his friends. 

She continued much in the same state, save **that 
her failing strength, and severe paroxysms of pain, for- 
bade her utterance, and the ecstasy and supernatural light 
of her countenance were withdrawn" — would often 
speak out of silence, and say, " Faith can triumph over 
death," and other expressions full of faith and joy. 

At one time she said, "The blood of Jesus cleanseth 
from all sin." One asked, ** Ann, do you feel as though 
you were cleansed from all sin ?" " Yes," she replied ; 
<*but I find I can sin yet." "How," she was asked, 
«do you think you have sinned since you became so 
happy 1" "By forgetting my ^Savior," she replied; "I 
thought too much of my cough; but Christ is with 
me still." 

What an illustration is this of the " sensibility to 
sin," and " the pain to feel it near," which attends the 
sanctified state! The conscience becomes 

" Quick as the apple of an eye— 
The sllghtesi touch of sin to feel." 

In this state the soul, too, has a new and distinct appre- 
hension of its dependence on God, and is so far from 
feeling that it has either purity or strength in itself, that 
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it clings, with a heavenly tenacity, that employs all the 
energies of its being, to the cross. Then is Jesus in- 
deed its " all in all," and its unceasing language is — 

" Every mcmeyU, Lord, I need 
The merit of thy death.'* 

And it can also exclaim — 

"Every moment, Lord, 1/eel 
The merit of thy death." 

And this experience is so uniform, that were thousands 
on thousands collected in one congregation, to receive, 
simultaneously, through faith, this great salvation, they 
would breathe this spirit of perfect reliance on their 
atoning, redeeming Savior, with a unison as perfect as 
would be that of a thousand perfect harps, having the 
same cord struck at once by the same hand. Who can 
doubt the reality of this experience] 

On the morning of the day before her death, Ann 
said, " I was not much disposed to sleep through the 
night, and God has been teaching me." To her moth- 
er — " I think I know some things that you do not now ; 
for through the night God has been teaching me." 
The following night she suffered greatly from difficult 
respiration, but would often break out, and sing, "All 
is well ! all is well !" 

"When her time drew near to depart, she said, 
* Father, how long do you think it will be before I shall 
be through?* *Not long, my daughter. Death has 
already taken place in a part of your system. Is the 
Savior with you stilll Do you feel happy as death 
approaches?* 

" * Yes, sir,' she replied; 'but I can't think — ^what is 
the reason?' Her father explained to her that the 
brain, the organ which the mind employs in thought, 
was yielding to death. ' Yes,' she added ; * but the soul 
will continue to think independent of the body for ever.' 

" When within a few hours of her end, she request- 
ed her uncle to sing the hymn containing the verse— 

* When we've been there ten thousand years, 
Bright shining as the sun ;' 

and being told, and perceiving that she could stay but 
a little while — ^that she was sinking rapidly — she raised 
her hands— clapped them together, and shouted so that, 
with open doors, she might have been heard through 
the hall into the street, * Glory ! glory ! glory ! I'm go- 
ing home !*' 

" And when the pangs of dying became insupporta- 
ble, so that she could not suppress a slight exclamation 
or groan, she would prolong the groan into singing! 
Shortly after she joined those who have returned, and 
come to Zion with songs and everlasting joy upon 
their heads." 
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Sweet spirit, thou art gone !— how blest 
Was thy brief pilgrimage below ; 

Bright seraphs hailed thee to thy rest, 
And wreaths immortal crown thy brow. 

Thou wert thyself the loveliest flower, 
That graced thy parents' choice parteire*, 

Death came within that garden bower 
Of clustering roses, rich and rare. 
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But, not unbidden came the (oe— 

He was an angel sent by Heaven ; 
He gave, from whom all blessings flow, 

And took the boon his love had given. 

Blest mother ! happy is thy lot, 
Though mourning 'neath affliction's rod, 

Thou hast the sweet, consoling thought, 
That thou didst rear a plant for God/' 

M. Haxliste. 



Original. 
TO THE AUTUMN WIND. 

BT THOMAS L. HARBI8. 

Thou melancholy autumn wind, 

Thou CO meat unto me, 
O'erfraught with many a mournful sound. 

Of dirge-like melody — 
Thou bearest, through the gloomy sky, 

The withered leaves and sere, 
And chantest a sad requiem 

For the departing year. 

The dim old forest's columned aisles 

Are trembling at thy voice ; 
There happy, bright-winged birds, were wont 

To carol and rejoice ; 
But now, with summer's balmy airs. 

Those joyous guests have flown. 
And through the gloomy solitude 

Resounds thy hollow moan. 

'Tis vain for thee to linger thus, 

Amid the wild-wood bowers; 
Thou canst not call to life again 

The faded summer flowers— 
Their perfumed breath, so sweet and pure, 

No more pervades the air — 
Nought save the mournful evergreen. 

And waving pine, are there! 

O, cease thy strain, thy haunting strain. 

So eloquent of woe ! 
Those wild, eolian notes of thine. 

Breathe death to all below. 
They seem to say each hope will fade — 

Each loved one soon depart, 
And play a mournful prelude to 

The winter of the heart! 



Original. 
FAREWELL TO WILLIAM'S GRAVE 
OircE, above thy lowly tomb, 
Winter's storms and winter's gloom 
Gathered, since, with heaving breast, 
Here we laid thee down to rest 

Once hath spring, with gentle tread, 
Lingered near thy humble bed. 
And, with fingers soft and fair, 
Scattered bud and blossom there. 
3 



Now about thy lonely grave 

Verdant branches softly wave; 

And, 'mong flowers with long grass twined, 

Sadly sighs the summer wind. 

Here, with aching heart and brow, 
Kneels thy stricken mother now — 
Thee, in tears and woe, to tell, 
Precious dust, a last farewelL 

Many a winter's pearly snow. 
Many a spring shall come and go, 
Many a summer shed its bloom, 
Cherished boy, above thy tomb, 
Ere again her voice shall swell 
Here its low and sad farewell. 

But, in some bright hour to come. 
She shall share thy blissful home. 
Where is heard no "passing bell*' — 
Where no voice e'er breathes — ^farewell ! 

S. U. n* 



"FORGET ME NOT." 

TO A FRIEITD. 

These is a little firagile flower 

That bends to every passing breeze ; 

It lingers near the leafy bower. 
Amid the shade of summer trees. 

No gaudy hue attracts the gaze 
Of those that pass its humble bed, 

No odors fill the forest maze 
By its expanding blossoms shed. 

Yet dearer is its bending stem 
And cup of blue that grace the bower. 

Than many a costly orient gem 
That blazes in the crown of power. 

For oft fond friends, when doomed to part, 
Its lowly resting-place have sought, 

And whispered, with a sadden'd heart, 
" Look on it, and forget me not* 
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And oft, when wandering in a land . 

That's dearly loved by thee and me, 
We gather'd with a gentle hand 

This emblem of sweet constancy. 

Accept, though small its value be. 

This token of my love sincere. 
And glancing on it, think on me, 

Forget me not ! thou ever dear ! 

May it to faithful memory, 
Recalling many a long-loved spot; 

For distant Scotland and for me. 

Breathe softly, sweet "Forget me not!" 

For though no more thou viewest the flower, 
And hail'st its blossoms opening fair, 

Yet lovest thou to recall the hour, 
When we have marked its beauties there ! 



THE MOTHER. 
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Original. 
THE MOTHER. 

BT XDWARD THOMSOIT. 

*Ti8 a name that charms the savage ear — that softens 
the warrior's heart — it is the sweetest name on earth, 
save **JefU8." How strong a mother's love! How 
her eye watches at the cradle of her fading bahe; and 
when it dies, how does her heart plunge! Let an 
angel tell. I have seen her at the coffin, taking her 
last farewell — lingering, and kissing the cold clay, and 
kissingit again, and placing her cheek to its marble 
brow, and breathing between its livid lips, and refusing 
to give it up, until torn away by friendly hands; and 
I have almost prayed that she, too, might die, and fol- 
low the blight and beauteous little spirit to heaven. 

In the circle to which I belonged, when a tenant of 
the nursery, there were three rosy boys, one younger 
and one older than myself. The youngest, by a won- 
derful precocity of intellect, became the central orb — 
the family favorite. He had a body and soul cast in a 
superior mold. He was one of nature's little noble- 
men. In our petty disputes, he was umpire — in our 
sports, he was president — and on the reception of com- 
mon presents, he was distributor, always reserving to 
himself the least share. The poet has said — 

" The flower that blooms the brightest, 
Is doomed the first to fade— 
The form that moves the lightest, 
In earth is soonest laid." 

Thus it was in our family. My eldest brother and 
I still live; but William— '< sweet William "—sleeps 
in the family vault — across the deep. But how shall 
I describe the anguish of my mother's heart as she 
bent over the little sufferer's dying couch ? 0, God, I 
cannot ! Long after his remains were deposited in the 
''narrow house," she wept by day, and in visions of 
the night her spirit entered the paradise of God, and 
ranged through all its beauties in distress, not caring 
to see a single rose, or lily, or carnation, until she 
found her own "sweet William" blooming there. 

How enduring a mother's love! When all other 
earthly affections are forfeited and withdrawn, a moth- 
er's love still bums. When man has hardened his heart, 
and crimsoned his hands ; and when every eye turns 
firom him, and every heart sickens at him, and every 
man is impatient to have him removed from the earth, 
of which he has rendered himself unworthy, a moth- 
er's footsteps are heard at the door of the dungeon, and 
a mother's lips bear the burning message to the wretch- 
ed culprit, that there is yet one heart that can feel for 
him, and one tongue that can pray for him. I have 
often thought it was well that Sarah's faith was not 
tested as Abraham's. I fear that her heart would have 
burst when Isaac, ascending the mountain, said, " Here 
is the wood, and there is the knife, but where is the 
Iambi" There is, perhaps, no passage in Che Bible 
that affords more consolation to the penitent than that 
in which God*B love is represented by a mother. 



Mother ! How many delightful associations cluster 
around that word! — the innocent smiles of infancy, 
the gambols of boyhood, and the happiest hours of 
riper years! When my heart aches at the world's 
wickedness, and my limbs are weary, and my feet 
bloody, traveling the thorny path of life, I am accus- 
tomed to sit down on some mossy stone, and, closing 
my eyes on real scenes, to send my spirit back to the 
days of early life. I rock my cradle, and sing my lul- 
laby, and play with my dormouse, and watch my gold- 
finch, and catch my rabbits — I walk the streets of my 
native city, and gaze at the show-windows — I walk 
around the " walls," and look over the green — I listen 
to the band, and see the nodding plumes and glittering 
bayonets of the marshaled host — I hear the shrill bugle, 
ahd view the prancing cavalry — I go down to the dock- 
yard and view the shipping — I walk along the sea 
shore, and gather shells and pretty pebbles to fill my 
pockets — I dip " poor Tray " in the ebbing tide, and 
laugh to see him swim — I prattle with my brother, and 
kiss my sweet sister — I feel afresh my infant joys and 
sorrows, until my spirit recovers its tone, and is willing 
to pursue its journey. But in all these refreshing 
reminiscences my mother rises. If I seat myself upon 
my cushion, it is at her side — if I sing, it is to her 
ear — if I walk the walls or the meadows, my little hand 
is in my mother's, and my little feet keep company with 
hers — if I stand and listen to the piano, it is because 
ray mother's fingers touch the keys — if I enter the 
King's Tower, and survey the wonders of creation, it 
is my mother who points out the objects of my admi- 
ring attention — if a hundred cannon pronounce a na- 
tional salute, I find myself clinging to her knees. 
When my heart bounds with its best joy, it is because, 
at the performance of some task, or the recitation of 
some verses, I receive a present of a tree, or a horse, 
drawn and painted by a mother's hand. There is no 
velvet so soft as a mother's lap, no rose so lovely as her 
smile, no path so fiowery as that imprinted with her 
footsteps. 

Mother is a name connected with all my useful knowl- 
edge. When I trace a pure thought to its infancy, I 
find it in my mother's arms. When I follow a refresh- 
ing channel of truth to its source, I find her, like Mo- 
ses in Horeb, smiting the rock from which the fountain 
flows. I trace my earliest religious impressions to my 
mother's lap. I well recollect the tearful, prayerful 
anxiety with which she taught me of Jesus, and salva- 
tion, and heaven, and the sweet hymns she used to 
sing at my pillow. If I have a good principle in my 
mind, or a holy emotion in my heart, I trace it to my 
mother. Cherished recollections enshrine our Lord's 
prayer in my mind, so that infidelity never had power 
to invade its sanctity. The hymns my mother used to 
sing come over me like sounds from the upper world. 
When I hear one I lose my philosophy, and tears un- 
bidden steal down my cheek. I can recollect, when 
God laid his afllicting hand upon me. Who, then, was 
first at my pillow in the morning, and last at my couch 
by night? My mother. If I heard one at the hour 
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of midnight carefully open the door, and steal softly over 
the carpet to my bed-side, and draw aside the curtains 
gently, as though an angel touched them, I knew who 
it was ; and as she put her head down to my pillow, 
and whispered, with subdu^ emotion, " What csn I 
do for you, my dear boy V* my struggling brain radia- 
ted a more genial influence over my body, and every 
little nerve seemed to recover a temporary health ; and 
when my eye was becoming glassy, and my muscles 
were moving without the will, and my limbs were 
growing cold, and the silver cord was loosening, and 
the golden bowl breaking, there was one who could 
not leave my chamber — whose sunken, sleepless eye, 
watched over me ; and when, at last, physicians had 
exhausted their resources, and had given me up, there 
was one who forsook not my pillow, and, as she whis- 
pered in my dull ear, <* Edward, I have not g^ven thee 
up — I have yet a remedy, and a blessing from God for 
thee," the fainting heart beat up new courage, and all 
the little pulses woke up, and the chilled limbs grew 
warm, and I yet live — a monument of a mother's love. 
I have sometimes thought that, should I ever become a 
lunatic, I should be an idolater, and drawing my moth- 
er's image, kneel down before it. Lay me down, (said 
the poet,) when I die, upon the grass, and let me see 
the sun. Rather, would I say, lay me down to die 
where I can see my mother. Let the last sensation, 
which I feel in the body, be the impression of her lips 
upon my cheek» and let the last sound my departing 
spirit hears be the voice of my mother, whispering 
"Jesus" in my cold ear. Mother, shouldst thou pass 
to thy rest before me, Til steal, at midnight, to the cem- 
etery, and kneeling on thy grassy couch, Fll sing that 
sweet hymn I first learned from thy lips — 

" There is a land of pure delight, 
Where saints immortal reign." 



VALUE OF TIME. 

Napolsoit 6o!fAFARTs having one day visiled a 
school, said to the scholars, on leaving them, *'My 
lads, every hour of lost time is a chance of future mis- 
fortune.'* One of his biographers, Bourienne, adds 
that these remarkable words afford the maxim which 
formed, in a great degree, the rule of his conduct 
Well did he understand the value of time; even his 
leisure was attended with some exertion of mind. 

If this soldier of the world found, as he did, numer- 
ous advantages resulting from a careful use of time, 
should not the Christian soldier obey the injunction of 
hit M^eteT—*' Redeem the time?" 



SCOLDING. 
I KBTXB knew a scolding person that was able to 
govern a family. What makes people scold? Be- 
cause they cannot govern themselves. How, then, 
can they govern others ? Those who govern well are 
generally calm. They are prompt and resolute, but 
steady and mild, 
3 



Original. 
MINISTERS' WIVES. 

OjcB of the distinctive features of the religion of the 
Bible, both under the Jewish and Christian dispensa- 
tions, as contrasted with every Pagan system, is the 
marriage of its officiating ministers. It is not my in- 
tention here to enter the arena on the question of the 
celibacy of the clergy, as held by a large body claim- 
ing to be the true Church of Jesus Christ Such a 
discussion might not be deemed appropriate to the col- 
umns of the Repository. It is sufficient here to state, 
that every system of any importance which man has 
devised has incorporated this principle as one of ill 
important dogmas, while the only system emanating 
<rom Infinite Purity and Wisdom has entirely rejected 
it I shall, therefore, assume the propriety of a mar- 
ried clergy as being conceded, and attempt to point out 
some of the responsibilities of those who share their 
toils and labors, their joys and sorrows. 

It is a remark no less trite than true, that a minis- 
ter's wife may increase her husband's usefulness ten- 
fold, or she may destroy it altogether. The true cause 
of this is to be found in her influence in the social and 
domestic circle. By a consistent, prudent course of 
action — the oflspring of a devoted piety — she may 
second all his public labors. She is as really and 
truly looked up to for an example of all that is good 
as her companion. And her influence, when directed 
to the same object, gives an impetus to his exertions 
which becomes as nearly irresistible as any thing ema- 
nating from earth. The truth of this is perhaps more 
clearly seen where her influence has a counteracting 
tendency. In nine cases out of every ten where diffi- 
culties have arisen between a minister and his people, 
the original cause may be traced to the imprudence or 
indiscretion of his companion, in some respect or other. 

But the great secret of her power, for good or evil, 
is found in her influence upon his piety. No class in 
society, probably, have greater trials to encounter — or 
trials which take such hold upon the very soul — as the 
Christisn ministry. The piety of no class of profes- 
sing Christians is so often and so severely tried, and in 
so many diflerent ways, as theirs. They have difficul- 
ties, and trials, and responsibiUties to encounter, to 
which others are entire strangers. And these are of 
such a nature as wear most heavily upon all the powers 
of the heart and soul. Under such circumstances the 
sustaining influence of a wife's piety is great beyond 
conception. As he retires from her presence to his 
study and his closet, her influence is seen in strength- 
ened faith and encouraged hopes — or in increased, de- 
pression and discouragement This secret influence 
necessarily accompanies him into the pulpit, and con- 
sequently exerts a tremendous power in increasing or 
diminishing the salutary influence of his public labors. 
And the same silent and secret, but no less real power 
accompanies him in the performance of the more pri- 
vate duties of the ministerial office. If entire conse- 
cration to the work of Christ be the true secret of min- 
isterial success, then whatever affects a minister's pietj 
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must of necessity affect that success. And what can 
exert a greater power upon his piety than the influence 
of his companion ? That influence is molding in its 
tendencies. It must, from the very constitution of the 
human mind, exert its powers to elevate or depress the 
tone of spirituality wherever it is felt. 

If this be true, the responsibilities of a minister's 
wife can only be measured by th^ responsibilities of 
the ministry itself. Who can estimate the responsi- 
bilities of the ministry— especially the ministry of the 
present day — or who can paint, in its true colors, the 
necessity of an increase in its holiness 1 The char- 
acter of ministerial piety will not be elevated till those 
whom God has given as helps meet for its servants in 
their labors, shall feel the importance of sirTiRi: coir- 
sxcRATioir to the service of their Master. Yet this 
increase of personal holiness in the ministry must ap- 
pear necessary to every reflecting mind. 

When Christianity was first established, there was 
need of an energetic and. devoted ministry, who should 
go forth into all the world and preach the glad news of 
salvation to every creature. Obstacles, great and nu- 
merous, had to be overcome — prejudice and opposi- 
tion encountered — perils and persecutions met — and 
sacrifices of every kind endured. All these were suffi- 
cient to have overcome the faith of the first advocates 
of Christianity, had they not set their faces like flints. 
They were lion-hearted men. They had been taught 
in the school of Christ; and having been deeply im- 
bued with his Spirit, they went forth in his service 
from conquest to victory. The result soon became ap- 
parent to all. The cross of the despised Galilean was 
soon mounted upon the battlements of imperial Rome, 
and that which was once the mark of ignominy and 
disgrace became the object of veneration and love. 

From the days of the primitive Church to the pres- 
ent time no exigency has arisen calling for a high- 
toned spirit of piety in the ministry with such imperi- 
ousness as that which the Church is now called upon 
to witness. The time has emphatically come when 
the Church must make an onward movement The 
world is laid at her feet, and she is bid to arise and 
take possession. If we interpret prophecy and the 
signs of the times aright, but a short period remains 
for the full accomplishment of the great work of sub- 
jugating the whole earth to Christ. And yet, if we 
look around and view the obstacles which stand in the 
way, our hearts are almost discouraged. The great 
enemy of the cross of Christ, aware of the shortness 
of the remaining time, is organizing every division of 
his army, and marshaling them for a contest such as 
the world has never yet seen. In former contests errors 
of different kinds conducted the conflict alone. Each 
class were jealous of the others, and each class opposed 
the others almost as much as they did the truth itself. 
But now the opposite is true. The various battalions 
of the prince of darkness are uniting and concentra- 
ting their powers. Mutual concessions and explana- 
tions are constantly taking place. A sense^ of danger 
unites their energies against a common enemy. And 



the idea seems general that a mighty effort must be 
made, or their hopes perish for ever. What does all this 
array — this marching and countermarching — this con- 
centration of forces — this concert of action — what do 
ail these mean ? Do they not indicate, most plainly, the 
receipt of unwelcome intelligence in the enemy's camp? 
May we not learn the general tenor of the information 
from the danger evidently apprehended ? Yes ! " The 
devil has come down, having great wrath, because he 
knoweth that he hath but a short time." 

Ag^nst this organized opposition the Church has to 
proceed. Over such a combination she is yet, through 
Christ, to triumph. The song of victory is already 
penned ; and the heavenly choirs are even now tuning 
their harps to echo the triumphal strain. What, under 
such circumstances, then, must of necessity be the char- 
acter of the leaders of the sacramental hosts ? What 
should we think of that general, who, on the eve of a 
decisive battle, should neglect any preparation to insure 
success? 

In order to insure success in any great enterprise 
three things are always necessary — detotedness — 
UNioir — and perseyeraivce. All of these the rising 
ministry particularly will need in performing well their 
part in the coming struggle; for they are coming upon 
the great amphi-theatre of lif% in time to share in the 
toils, and perhaps even to participate in the victory. 
Devotedness to the cause of Christ will produce union 
of feeling and action, and perseverance, even to the end. 
But devotedness, entire, uncompromising devotedness 
to the great work, can only be obtained by an increase 
of personal holiness. This increase of holiness the 
ministry need, both on their own account and on ac- 
count of those whom they are to lead forth to the bat- 
tle. We hazard nothing in affirming that the amount 
of piety possessed by the ministry of the present day 
is not sufficient to sustain their own souls in the com- 
ing onset They have scarcely yet learned the mean- 
ing of EiTTiRE coNSECRATioif to the work of Christ 
Much less have they experienced it I speak now of 
the ministry in general. They have imbibed too much 
of the spirit of the world — they are governed too much 
by its false maxims — they seek too much its counte* 
nance and approbation. Do obstacles and difficulties 
lie across their path-way? They are discouraged. 
Does unusual success crown their labors? They be- 
come puffed up and vain. How, with such feelings, 
can they endure the severer t^als which must be en- 
countered? Where is the faith that, in the midst of 
surrounding darkness, can pierce the clouds, and keen 
the soul steady by the promises of God ? Where is 
the humility that can see whole cities and territories 
conveited to God by a single revival, and yet ascribe 
ALL the glory to His name ? Who is prepared to see 
a nation born in a day, and from that fact derive 
strength and motive to redoubled activity ? Surely the 
ministry of the present day are not prepared for such 
scenes. If they were, these things would be matter 
of history, and not merely seen in the dim visions of 
prophecy. 
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The ministry need more holiness of heart, also, on 
account of those placed under their spiritual care. 
There is truth in the old adage, "Like priest — like 
people." If the ministry are worldly, the Church will 
be the same. And a revolution must take place before 
she can go forth "fair as the moon, clear as the sun,"' 
and terrible ns a bannered host The Church must be 
led to feel that she is not her own — that all she posses- 
ses belongs to her Master ; and that she must give a strict 
account for the manner in which she appropriates her 
Master's goods. Already does she begin to complain of 
the constant tax laid upon her, and the increasing self- 
denial enjoined. But for every dollar she now gives she 
must give fifty, and her self-denial must be increased a 
thousand fold. Who is to lead her on to this eleva- 
tion of holy feeling and action, but those whom God 
has appointed for this very purpose? But they are not 
prepared to take this stand themselves. How, then» 
can they lead others? They cannot. And before they 
are able to do so, they must have attained to a far 
higher point of personal holiness than that upon which 
they now even fix their eye. Who shall assist them 
in attaining to this more elevated standard, if not those 
who have doubly pledged their all to Christ — the com- 
panions of their joys and sorrows? But before these 
can be instrumental in accomplishing this, there must 
be an increase of deep-toned piety in their hearts. 
The salvation of the world, as far as human instru- 
mentality is concerned, is, to an inconceivable extent, 
dependant upon their increased devotion to the cause 
of the Redeemer. Their piety, if of an exalted char- 
acter, will tend directly, and more than any thing else, 
to elevate that of the ministry — or if of a contrary 
character, they will only hang as dead weights upon 
their husband's usefulness. 

If, then, the Church is to be led on to a higher state 
of holy living, and thus prepared for the glory of a 
final conquest, there must be an increase of piety in 
her ministers, and no less so in their companions. 
Those now on the stage of action, as well as those en- 
gaged in preparation, must be more holy than any who 
have preceded them in the sacred duties of the sanctu- 
ary. A necessity is laid upon them — thet must be 
HOLT. Let them, then, daily cultivate that character 
of piety which alone can bear them safely through the 
toils and trials of their work, and which shall not make 
them ashamed at the last to join in the triumphal song, 
as the top-stone is laid with shoutings of grace, grace 
unto it. G. W. 



VANITY. 
LioHT and vain characters are often thought to be 
entirely negative, and deemed to be harmless, as com- 
panions; whereas, having hardly depth enough for 
principles, they may, as associates, be more fatally 
dangerous than others. Of unnoticeable appearance, 
they may aptly be compared to shoals at sea, which, 
by the very want of depth, shatter and overwhelm the 
objects subjected to their collision. 
8 
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TO ONE IN HEAVEN. 
Thou'rt waiting for me, love ! 

Thou'rt waiting for me now: 
Not in the orange grove. 

Nor 'neath the myrtle bough — 

Not by the winding stream. 
That smoothly glides along, 

As, in a pleasant dream, 
Some sweetly flowing song — 

Not on the green hill-side. 
Nor 'neath the crab-tree's bloom. 

That fills, at even-tide. 
The air with rich perfume — 

But from that glitt'ring shore 
Thou look'st o'er death's dark 

Thou heedest not its roar — 
Thou lookest out for me. 

I'll come, my love, I'll come ! 

When Jesus sets me free. 
And calls my spirit home, 

rU come, dear love, to thee ! 



Stxlla. 



A HYMN. 

Thov who hear'st the contrite sinner's mourning, 
And meefst the trembling soul to thee returning, 
Bow down thine ear, and grant me answer speedy. 

For I am needy. 

Thou know*st the sacred vows so often broken, 
Thou hear'st the words forgot as soon as spoken. 
Thou seest earth's chains, of fatal lustre, twining 

This heart declining. 

From the fair paths of peace too often straying, 

1 wander far, my Savior's love betraying ; 

Till, wounded by the thorns that mercy scatters, 

I seek Ufe's waters. 

My gracious Shepherd, in thy pasture lead me ; 
With living streams, with heavenly manna feed me; 
With thine own voice of love, O call me, guide me ; 

From evil hide me. 

Be thou my first, my best, my chosen treasure; 
Delight my soul with love that knows no measure ; 
Filled with thyself, can earth's delusion's charm me? 

Can Satan harm me? 

From strength to strength, my Lord will lead my spiiit. 
The purchased crown in Zion to inherit — 
Mine eyes shall close on time, shall cease from weeping. 

In Jesus sleeping. 

Then, clad in robes made white by love redeeming, 
I'll vail my sight, before his glory beaming, 
And ever sing his praise in accents lowly. 

Whose name is holy ! 
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EDITOR'S TABLE. 

Thb Ohio Annual Confsrencb.— This ecclesiastical asso- 
ciation met in the city of Chillicothe, according lo appoint- 
ment, on the 27ih day of September last. There was a full at- 
tendance. Nearly two hundred members and probationers were 
present, besides a large number of visiting brethren from other 
conferences, of local preachers, and of candidates for admis- 
sion on trial. In connection with this session of the Ohio an- 
nual conference we notice the following particulars. 

The New Methodist Chapel— The brethren of Chillicothe 
have, within two years, erected and finished a beautiful meet- 
ing-house, about fifty by seventy feeu It stands on one of the 
principal streets, near the canal, at a convenient distance from 
the old church, and in a neighborhood which is likely to fur- 
nish it with a good congregation. The house has an excellent 
basement entirely above ground, with a lecture-room that will 
accommodate three hundred hearers, and four excellent class- 
rooms, three of which are finished in good style. The chapel 
proper embraces the whole area of the house, except a narrow 
vestibule of about nine feet. It has a good end gallery, its ceil- 
ing is lofty enough to render its proportions just, its pulpit is 
remarkably neat, its seats excellent, and its lights in the best 
style that has come under our observation. Such was the effect 
produced by the inspection of this house, on first entering it, 
that these words were immediately suggested to our mind— 
"Our Ao/y and beauH/td house." We trust we may never, in 
the providence of God, be called upon to apply to it the remain- 
der of the text. 

Re Dedication.-— B,e\\g\o}xe services were attended in this 
house on Saturday morning, Sept. 23d, on Sabbath, the 24th, at 
ten o'clock, and on Sabbath evening. The dedication was on 
Sabbath morning. Be v. E. W. Sehon preached the sermon 
from those solemn words— "How dreadful is this place," k.z. 
The large assembly listened with deep interest, and at the call 
of the preacher, after the close of the sermon, manifested their 
feelings on the occasion by subscribing nearly fourteen hun- 
dred doUara to pay the debt of the Church. This subscription 
will almost cancel every claim, and leave the Church entirely 
unembarrassed. 

The Examination of Candidates.— The young preachers 
whose probation had expired, and who, by the rule of Disci- 
pline, were eligible to deacons' orders, were examined on Tues- 
day; and, in our opinion, viewed either in regard to acquire- 
ments or to general promise, no class of graduates in the Ohio 
conference has ever surpassed them. It was a delightful privi- 
lege to converse with them, notice their gifts and graces, and 
anticipate the good they will probably be the means of effect- 
ing under the giiidance and with the aid of the great Head of 
the Chiurch. 

771s President qf the Co;|/er«nc«.— Bishop Soule, who, since 
the death of Bishop Roberts, is the senior Superintendent of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, presided amongst us in the place 
of his deceased, venerable colleague, whose lot it would have 
been, had he lived, to attend this conference. When wo saw 
our beloved Bishop Soule, wearied with the burden of double 
cares and labors, take his seat in the altar, we involuntarily 
shrunk from the anticipation of the labor which was before him 
during the session. We considered that it would be a sufficient 
task for the strongest man on the floor, unworn by accumulated 
toils, and vigorous in his palmy prime, to preside in the sessions 
of the conference, and give direction to its business. Yet the 
Bishop, in his declining age and health, must do not only that, 
but, with the aid of his customary advisers, must station more 
than two hundred men in as many fields of labor. But our fears 
were unfounded. God had sent him on this errand, and held 
him up by his great power. We doubt if one of his servants 
ever ascomplished more, in such circumstances, in eight short 
days, whhout a miracle to aid. But the Bishop was always at 
his post, the preachers were all stationed, and the venerable 
servant of his Master summoned up strength to stand and read 
the appointments, and pronounce the apostolic benediction, as 
a note to the members of conference that their present work 
was done, and that their fields of labor waited for them. Sure- 
ly this it a worthy example for Chf ist's ministers. As we caot 



the last look upon the exhausted features of pur beloved Pres- 
ident, we could but exclaim— 

" Servant of God, well done !" 

77i« Fathers of tht Con/er«ic«.— Brothers Coll ins and Quinn, 
and the two Youngs, were present at this conference. They 
had not all been with us for some years. It was exceedingly 
agreeable to meet them all once more, perhaps for the last time 
on earth. Brother Collins is approaching eighty. He walks 
and converses somewhat faulieringly. We can say little of 
the living. He is still "father Collins." Whatever peculiari- 
ties of mind he ever had to interest his pious friends and ac< 
quaintances, he still retains. Some of his children reside in 
Chillicothe; and to that circumstance chiefly we owe it that he 
was present at this conference. David Young was detained 
from conference the previous two years, more by sickness than 
by age. He, with his name-sake, Jacob Young, bore the bur- 
den and heat of the day of trial. They nursed the infant. 
They have their reward, not in silver and gold, but in watch- 
ing the movements of grown up Methodism. Father Quinn, 
leaning on his staff, bearing in his features the strong marks of 
the vigorous and discerning powers of a mind which God he- 
stotoedy dwells in a frail tabernacle, which must soon be taken 
down. But who, as he looks upon him, and upoD> these other 
messengers of life, does not seem to hear the blessed Savior say, 
" Where I am there shall [these] my servants be also." 

Business qf the Coi5/«renc«,— Twenty-five were received on 
trial. Ten traveling and several local deacons were ordained 
elders, and about thirty, including traveling and local preach- 
ers, were ordained deacons. The increase last year .vas 7,000. 
The missionary collections amounted to not far from #4,000. 
At the Missionary Anniversary, on Monday night, about #300 
were raised. Vigorous measures were adopted to endow the 
Wcsleyan University at Delaware. Rev. Messrs. Merrick and 
Heath were appointed agents to raise funds. The conference 
voted its hearty patronage of the American Bible Society, and 
E. W. Sehon was re-appointed to his agency. The literary in- 
stitutions of the Church were reported generally as prosper- 
ous. Eight delegates were chosen to the General conference; 
and, from the commencement of the session to its close, we 
scarcely heard this election referred to. All that was said in 
our hearing, until the election was over, might, we are sure, 
have been said in half a minute, and in half a dozen sentences. 
Marietta was selected for our next conference; and if a divi- 
sion is made, Troy is the place of meeting for the western divi- 
sion. 

Spirit qf the Conference.— There was much harmony, but 
not enough of devotion. < It was not so religious a meeting aa 
last year. Yet many of the brethren were filled with the 
Spirit, and all seemed to have seasons of refreshing. The two 
Methodist chapels were occupied each night for preaching. 
The congregations were large and solemn. Occasionally a 
healing power was in the word. The pious pastors of other 
Churches invited our laborers into their pulpits. On the whole, 
we believe that the spiritual prosperity of the preachers and 
people was not hindered. Some of both classes grew in grace. 
For ourselves, we dwelt in the land Beulah. We saw "the 
steeples of the New Jenisalem." We felt continually that the 
place where we were was holy ground. Never shall we foiiget 
the gracious comforts of that blessed week which we spent in 
the society of God's dear people and ministers. We could say, 
in the language of inspiration, " Truly, our fellowship is with 
the Father, and with his Son, Jesus Christ." We felt that " our 
conversation was in heaven." We left Chillicothe on our jour 
ney to Zanesville, whither duty called us, musing by the way 
on all that Divine mercy had wrought; and, as we passed along 
over the hills and valleys which God hath blessed, "the fire 
burned," and our heart, if not our lips, thus sang away the un- 
tedious hours of our journey— 

" Roll on, sweet moments, sweet moments roll on, 
And let the redeemed go home— go home!" 

Fbmalb Sbminabibs of thb Wbst.— a large number of 
female seminaries, lately commenced in the west, under the 
patronage of the Methodist Episcopal Church, have met with 
unexpected and almost unexampled success. Providence baB 
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moot unequivocally blessed ihese recent efforts o^ the Church 
and its friends. We should humbly thank God, and be encour- 
aged to persevere. We will place before our readers the follow- 
ing notices of the flourishing institutions in this region. 

Norvaik Seminary^ for both sexes, under the supervision of 
Rev. Edward 'fhomson as Principal, is now probably the most 
respectable school, of its grade, west of the Alleghany Moun- 
tains. It has generally not far from three hundred pupils in 
attendance. The present faculty of that institution will secure 
its continued prosperity. 

Worthington Female Seminary, at Worthington, Ohio, is 
the oldest institution of its grade under the patronage of the 
Otiio conference. It has a spacious seminary building, large 
enough to accommodate all who may resort to it, an able facul- 
ty, and good patronage. Worthington is one of the most pleas- 
ant villages in Ohio. The foundation is here laid for a female 
school, in which, through succeeding generations, the daughters 
of our land shall receive the best qualifications which mental, 
moral, and religious training can impart for extensive usefulness. 

Oakland female Seminary.— Th\a flourishing institution is 
located in the town of Hillsborough, Highland county. It is 
about thirty miles west of Chillicothe, on the turnpike leading 
thence to Cincinnati. It has been in existence about six years. 
Its Principal is Rev. J. M'Dowell Matthews, a gentleman of 
high moral, religious, and scientific qualifications for the re- 
sponsible station he occupies. He has been happy in his se- 
lection of assistants, and his seminary is in a very prosper- 
ous state. The enterprise of Mr. Matthews, and the counte- 
nance given to his efforts by the enlightened citizens of Hills- 
borough, Mnongst whom he is deservedly held in high estima- 
tion, has enabled him to prepare a beautiful edifice, and a phi- 
losophical apparatus, for the accommodation of his school. 

Mr§. Baker* 8 Female Seminary, at Lebanon, is an infant 
institution. But It is already well patronized. It is in a region 
where an extensive school is much needed. Providence seems 
to have placed this lady, eminently qualified as she is for the 
ofilce of instruction, and possessing just views of government, 
in a station where she may do much for the rising generation of 
females. We trust she may find it convenient to enlarge her 
institution so as to meet the wants of the public around her. 
Her present plan, and one which will be attractive to those who 
patronize her, is to limit the number of her pupils so as to have 
the personal supervision of all under her care. 

Female Collegiate Institute.—Thia flourishing seminary is 
located in the pleasantest part of the city of Cincinnati. It 
was commenced a little more than one year ago, under the pres- 
idency of Mr. Wilber, aided by his accomplished lady, and an 
excellent selection of assistants. It has flourished beyond all 
precedent. It has now nearly 140 pupils, among whom are 
several from distant states, and a large number from the city. 
This school is patronized by different denominations of Protes- 
tants. It is Anti-Catholic. lis design is to afford Protestant 
young ladies a Christian education. Its boarding-house, under 
the care and keeping of the President and his lady, is one of 
the finest residences in Cincinnati, and its seminary hall such 
as no other female school has or ever had in Cincinnati. This 
school is on a permanent basis, namely, the warm and un- 
quenchable zeal of its patrons, of Protestantism, and of its ex- 
cellent teachers. We wish that all %bo have ample means, 
and wish to place their daughters in a city school, could exam- 
ine the site of the Methodist Collegiate Institute, and become 
finmiliar with its faculty, its government, and the whole process 
of instruction. Though it has probably twice the number of 
pupils of any other Protestant female school in the city, yet it 
is intended gradually to increase the number to two hundred, 
and perhaps ultimately to three hundred. 

Kentucky Fbhalx Schools.— 7%« Shelbyvilte Seminary, 
under the care of Mr. and Mrs. Tevis, has a reputation so well 
established that it is never likely to want^ patronage. We be- 
lieve a pupil is always offered as soon as it is known that there 
is a vacancy in this school. Probably it has done more toward 
educating the young Protestant ladies of Kentucky than any 
other seminary in that sute. But Ohio and other states have 
shared richly, also, in its benefits. 
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Collegiate High School qf Lexington.— This young semi- 
nary has been recently established by.Rev. T. N. Ralston, A. 
M., of the Kentucky conference. Its second session com- 
menced on the first Monday of October, ult. The principles of 
its government, and the course of instruction are such as com- 
mend it to the amplest and most confiding patronage of Metho- 
dists and Protestants. The young ladies are not allowed to re- 
ceive the attention of young gentlemen— a rule which is of vi- 
tal moment, and will, we trust, be of universal application in 
all our female seminaries. The most careful and unremitted 
attention is paid to their health, manners, and morals. The 
course of study is divided into " Primary, Preparatory, and Col- 
legate," under which the best text-books are adopted, and will 
be thoroughly studied and carefully reviewed. Pupils may en- 
ter at any time, and be classed according to their attainments ; 
but they must remain for a whole session, or at least be charged 
for a session, except in cases of protracted sickness. The terms 
in the Lexington High School are as follows: 

Primary Department, per session of five months, #10,00; Pre- 
paratory Department, do., do., $15,00; Collegiate Department, 
do., do., #20,00; Board and Washing, do., do., #50,00; Music, 
with the use of Piano, extra, #23,00; French, or any other Lan- 
guage, extra, #12,00; Drawing and Painting, extra, #12,00. 

i2e/Vrenc*».— President and Professors of Transylvania Uni- 
versity, and ministers of the Kentucky conference. 

We add nothing, by way of commendation, as we are sure 
that the excellent character, and the high qualifications of its 
Principal, together with the attractions of Lexingtion, one of 
the most refined cities of the west, and in a region of unsur- 
passed richness and beauty, will secure, from the many affluent 
families of central Kentucky, a full and overflowing patronage. 
We believe that no man in Kentucky is better suited than Mr. 
Ralston for tlie enterprise in which he is engaged, and no peo- 
ple are better qualified than his brethren and fellow citizens to 
appreciate his worth and efforts. 

A Methodist Institution /or females has been established in 
Bardstown, Ky. This is an important point to be occupied bj 
the friends of Protestantism for educational purposes. 

The Richmond Female Academy is also under the patronage 
of the Kentucky annual conference. We are not acquainted 
with the state of this or the preceding institution. 

Morris Female High School qf Louisville.—The first ses- 
sion of this institution commenced the 4th of September. It 
opened with fifty-eight pupils, and now has eighty-seven. It is 
expected that one hundred will be in attendance in a few 
weeks. The young ladies reside in the city, with the excep- 
lion of one from Missouri, and two from Nazareih, a Roman 
Catholic school near Bardstown, Ky. 

Ttie success of the institution so far has been great and en- 
couraging. Many persons have, on former occasions, com- 
mencf d female institutions in Louisville, but none of them ever 
had the same amount of patronage as this. 

The school is composed of the children of parents of the sev- 
eral Protestant denominations, at least the three leading ones 
in the city. Nearly half of the school consists of children 
whose parents make no profession of religion. 

The following notice, which we derive from the Principal, S. 
Dickinson, Esq., is of importance: 

"In the early part of the next year, persons intending to send 
their daughters from home, to place them with me, must apply 
in the month of January : otherwise, by the time the second 
session opens, on the lOih or 12Lh of February next, the number 
will be full. Board, per session, is #50, including every thin^ 
but washing. The session is twenty-two weeks. If the young 
ladies remain during vacation, they will be charged #2 per 
week during that lime." 

To CoRRBspoNDBNTs.— Several brief communications arrived 
too late fur insertion in this number. The truly poetical lines 
un Autumn should have appeared in November; butthenum- 
ber was all set up before that article arrived. It will appear in 
December. We solicit other contributions from the same and 
cognate pens. We invite communicaiions from the friends of 
the Repository. We will do whht we can, sparing no pains or 
labor; but it is hard to make "the full Ule of brick without 
straw." Verbum sat. 
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BT D. W. CLARK, M. A. 

*' Ik the morning sow thy seed, Qnd in the evening 
withhold not thy hand." This divinely inspired ex- j 
hortation of the preacher, so full of meaning, has not 
a more interesting application than to thos^ to whom 
has been committed the moral and religious education 
of the young. How few are fully aware of the fear- 
ful responsibilities that are, in this respect, placed upon 
them — the deep and solemn interests whose issue is de- 
pendent upon their action. To their guardianship 
have been committed not merely the temporal, but also 
the eternal interests of an immortal being. They can- 
not, it is true, place such a soul irrecoverably without 
the tender mercies of God ; but the influence they ex- 
ert in forming its character, and the bias they give to 
its habits and life, will go very far toward determining 
its final destiny. Like the plastic wax, sofl and pliant, 
but " without form or comeliness," is the young mind 
committed to their charge. By the most prudent and 
unceasing care is it to be molded into form, and stamp- 
ed with the insignia it shall ever after bear. How 
many of the great and of the good, who have done 
honor to their race, and shed resplendent glory upon 
their memories, have owed all their greatness and suc- 
cess to the habits and principles formed in youth by 
the fostering care and godly example of a devout pa- 
rent! 

Morning and evening are they to sow their seed, 
leaving it to Providence to ripen and bring to maturity 
the fruit The apparent sterility and unfruitfulness of 
the soil suggest no reason why it should not be subject- 
ed to cultivation. The hand of industry and applica- 
tion can smooth down the rugged asperities and tame 
the wildest scenes of nature, rendering it beautiful and 
fertile as the garden of God. But neglect of cultiva- 
tion only is sufficient to spread barrenness and desola- 
tion over the fairest portions of earth. Why is it that 
Sicily, once denominated the "granai^ of the Roman 
empire," has ceased to produce enough to supply even 
its sparse and wretched population ? Even the cele- 
brated Romana Campagna has become a scene of bar- 
ren desolation ;* while, amidst the deep gorges of the 
RhoBtian Alps, and even at the very base of those ele- 
vated summits, capped with eternal snow and ice, the 
extensive orchards,-)- the fruitful vines, and the abun- 
dance of nature's choicest productions, for the comfort 
and support of man, springing up in every nook and 

♦ Dr. Fisk's Travels. 

t Of mulberry trees, for the cultivation of the silk-worm. 
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comer of the mountain ranges, give evidence of what 
may be accomplished, even under t5e most unfavorable 
circumstances, by the hand of cultivation. The hand 
of industry cannot be more elective in smoothing 
down the asperities of nature, and in fertilizing its bar- 
ren soil, than the devoted and persevering guardian of 
youth, in pruning its excrescences, checking its excess- 
es, and in forming the mind and heart for usefulness. 
" Should it please God," once said a pious father, de- 
sponding over an incorrigible son, who had become 
noted for his contentious and quarrelsome spirit — ^for 
his aversion to his books, and his love of idle and dis- 
solute company, *' should it please God to take away 
any of my children, I pray him that it may be my son 
Isaac." But that which a father's severity could not 
accomplish, was finally achieved by the persevering 
admonitions of a godly mother. Her ardent prayers, 
sanctified by a holy life, at length triumphed over 
the hard and unfruitful soil — the ferocity of the lion 
was succeeded by the gentleness of the Iamb ; and that 
incorrigible and almost hopeless son aflerward became 
not only the most profound scholar of his age, but also 
one of the ablest advocates of the Christian religion. 
Such was Isaac Barrow, the learned scholar, the able 
professor, and the distinguished defender of the Chris- 
tian fieuth. 

The seed is to be sown liberally ; " for thou knowest 
not whether shall prosper, either this or that, or wheth- 
er both shall be alike good." The seed sown under 
the most inauspicious circumstances may, in the end, 
be productive of the richest fruit The little germ de- 
posited in the mind, even in early childhood, though 
prevented by evil passions and uiiholy influences firom 
sprouting amidst the follies of youth, yet it does not — 
cannot die. In the deep recesses of memory, from 
whose tablet no thought is ever permanently erased, is 
it laid up; and though it may slumber for years unno- 
ticed, and seem to have perished and been utterly for- 
gotten, yet the providence of God may call it forth. 
At some future day, may it spring up and bear ** fruit 
an hundred fold." 

I had known C in early childhood, and he had 

been my intimate companion and friend till we went 
forth from the walls of our beloved Alma Maierj to 
enter upon the duties of life. After the lapse of seven 
years, Providence again brought us together. Our 
meeting served to awaken in the minds of both the 
most pleasing recollections ; and for hours did we in- 
dulge in that luxury which old school-maWs and com- 
panions only can understand and enjoy. Scene after 
scene, in our college life, with their various actors, 
passed in review. We mingled our mutual laments 
over the fate of one who possessed brilliant talents and 
high hopes — who had enjoyed every advantage that 
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great wealth and honorable parentage could bestow, 
but had been seduced from the paths of virtue, blasted 
his own flattering prospects, overspread the fair hopes 
of his family and friends with disappointment and 
shame, and sunk, " unhonored and unsung,'' into an 
early and ignoble grave. " Why," almost involunta- 
rily exclaimed I, " have our fortunes been so different 
from his?" "I know not," replied he, "what may 
have been your safe-guard ; but my safety, amidst the 
temptations of college life, I owe to the strong religious 
impressions made upon my mind in early childhood, 
which wer6 afterward brought to maturity by the re- 
ligious training received from pious parents, and espe- 
cially from my pious mother, to whom, under God, I 
owe all my success in life." 

C was a man of strong powers of mind, and an 

accomplished scholar. Though yet in his youth, he had 
filled, with great success and usefulness, a* post of high 
honor in the Church* He was a sound, and some- 
times eloquent preacher. The field of his future labors 
bade fair to be extensive and useful. I therefore felt 
an increasing interest to learn more of the particular 
circumstances that had given him his early religious 
impressions, and especially as I had often heard him 
refer to them in the " assembly of the saints." At my 
importunity he narrated them to me in substance as 
follows : 

" I well recollect the first distinct notions I ever ob- 
tained concerning religion. When about four or five 
years of age, my parents, who, till that time, had lived 
in the neglect of both personal and family religion, be- 
came experimentally converted to God. For several 
successive evenings had they been constant in their at- 
tendance upon the house of prayer, and when at home 
a solemn gloom sat upon their countenances; and not 
unfrequently did I detect the tear stealing down the 
cheek of my affectionate mother. So great a change 
could not escape the notice of the children ; but little 
did we understand of the great moral transformation 
that was going on within them. One morning, as we 
were called up and prepared for breakfast, there was a 
visible change in the countenance of both of them ; 
for during the preceding evening they had been ena- 
bled to rejoice in a knowledge of sins forgiven. The 
expression of sadness, which had been to me the cause 
of much concern, young as I was, was all gone, and 
peaceful smiles played on the countenance of each. 
The trickling tear was no longer seen stealing its way 
down my mother's cheek — the sigh was no longer 
heard. All was peace and joy. Breakfast was soon 
ready, and the family gathered around the table; but 
instead of proceeding to serve out our food, silence and 
stillness was enjoined by my mother, while my father 
offered a brief expression of thankfulness to the Author 
of all our blessings. The children looked upon one 
another after it was over, but weie silent. Our vener- 
able grand-father, whom we revered as a saint, and also 
the minister, we had been accustomed to hear *say 
grace,' but our father never before. Breakfast was 
soon over. W^e were all seated on either side of my 
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mother, the Bible drawn from the case, and after read- 
ing, we all bowed before God, while my father offered 
up an humble prayer. This being ended, he went forth 
to attend to the duties of the day. My childish curi- 
osity was so excited that I followed in his footsteps, and 
in childish simplicity asked what he did so for at break- 
fast, t never shall forget that question. Seating him- 
self upon a log, while I 8t(K>d by his knee, he told me 
of the great God who had made all things, and be- 
stowed upon us every thing that we had, and who was 
so merciful that when man had sinned and rebelled 
against him, he sent his only Son to save him. He 
then spoke of the love of the Redeemer — how much 
he labored and endured, and what a dreadful death he 
died that he might redeem and save us. Such were the 
circumstances under which the family altar was erected 
in my father's house. They may appear trifling; but 
upon my youthful mind they made impressions that 
have been lasting. Indeed these are the earliest things 
of which I have any recollection. They were proba- 
bly soon forgotten by both my parents ; nor, perhaps, 
did they ever dream, while they were sowing their seed 
with a trembling hand, that any lasting impressions 
would be made upon the minds of their youthful off- 
spring. But the impressions made upon at least one 
of them have not and cannot be forgotten. Nearly 
twenty-five years have passed away, but the recollec- 
tion of that ever blessed morning, and the sweet coun- 
sels of an affectionate father follow me still. They 
were the dawn of a new existence to my soul — they 
opened my mind to the realities of the spiritual world, 
and gave a direction and an impulse to my faculties that 
has never spent its force." 

As my friend advanced with his simple narration, 
there was a fervor and an emphasis in his tone, and a 
tremor in his voice, which showed that the things of 
which he spoke were not mere ^^tractions of the in- 
tellect, but images graven deeply on the heart 

« Never," ej^claimed he, "shall I forget the times 
when my mother bade me kneel by her knee, and 
taught me to lisp * Our Father^ — never shall I forget 
the Sabbath evenings when our little circle, then un- 
broken by death, were gathered to recite our lessons 
from the Bible or the Catechism. Yes, even the old 
Westminster Catechism holds a place in my affections. 
I reprobate, indeed, the God-dishonoring doctrines it 
contains, like thorns springing up in a bed of the choic- 
est flowers; but I love it for the good it contains — for 
the good it has done to me. Thus in the morning did 
my parents begin to sow their seed, and in the evening 
did not withhold their hand. Our house was a house 
of prayer, and a school of instruction. My parents 
went forth weeping and bearing preciou^ seed, but they 
returned rejoicing, bringing their sheaves with them. 
My sisters were all early converted to God, and one 
has already been transplanted to bloom for ever before 
the throne on high. And, as for myself^ the prayers 
and religious instructions of my parents have, amidst 
all the temptations and follies of youth, been like so 
many guardian angels encamped round about me. 
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They have proved a more powerful talisman than the | 
lamps of genii, or the spells of necromancers in eastern 
fable. Upwards of twelve years have I been a wan- 
derer firom my early home — I have been exposed to va- 
rious and strong temptations; but tho influences there 
thrown around me are unbroken — I have tistened to 
the voice of eloquence, and been borne along by the 
tide of human feeling; but never — never has my soul 
been so transfixed as by the still small voice of parental 
instruction." 

My friend ceased. It was a testimony worthy of his 
noble nature — worthy of his pious parents, whose la- 
bor had been so richly repaid. Parent, Christian pa- 
rent ! " in the morning sow thy seed, and in the even- 
ing withhold not thy hand." 

Mr. Coleridge somewhere asserts that thought is im- 
perishable — that though it may slumber in an imper- 
ceptible state for years, yet heaven and earth may soon- 
er pass away than it should be stricken off from the 
great chain of mental operations, and cease to affect 
the destiny of man. If such be the case, every word 
of religious instruction, every pious admonition, and 
every prayer is stamped with imperishability. We 
somewhere read of insects that had retained the princi- 
ple of life unextinguished, afler being buried in amber 
for ages, and sprang forth with all the vigor of prime- 
val youth the moment they were released from the 
mass that inclosed them. A single word of religious 
instruction, offered from a full heart, may be called 
forth by the providence of God, and exert an influence 
when you shall have been slumbering long in the house 
appointed for all living. *'My son," once said an affec- 
tionate father, as they were walking homeward through 
a thick wood, in the gloom of the evening, " my son, 
do you know there is a belli" The question was ut- 
tered with the deep pathos and feeling which parental 
affection only could inspire. Tho son listened in si- 
lence, while the father, with tenderness, told him of his 
danger, and pointed out the way of escape, and affec- 
tionately besought him to remember his Creator in the 
days of his youth, • • • Time passed on. The 
pious parent is gatherld to his fathers. The peace of 
his dying moments was disturbed by the thought that, 
after all his labors for the salvation of his children, he 
must leave one unreconciled to God; and he went 
down to his grave mourning for his youngest and best 
beloved son. The young man continued to pursue the 
paths of folly and sin ; but he pursued them not with- 
out warning. As he passed by the humble grave*yard 
where slept the ashes of his revered father, a hollow 
voice seemed to reverberate in his ear, **My son, do 
you know there is a hell?" As he walked through the 
grove which had witnessed the admonition of the man 
of God, every tree seemed to re-echo, " My son, do you 
know there is a hell?" When mingling in the scenes 
of sinful mirth — when tempted to sin — when plunged 
into transgression, and when the sinful curse trembled 
on his tongue, the deep, affectionate notes of his pa- 
rent's voice still sounded in his ear, "My son, do you 
know there is a hell?" By day and by night did this 



fearful admonition follow the thoughtless youth, till he 
could sing, with the Psalmist, of his feet having been 
placed upon the Rock of ages. That young man, after 
graduating with high honor from one of our colleges, 
has become an able and successful minister of the New 
Testament 

These are not solitary examples of the blessed effects 
of ** words fitly spoken." The whole history of the 
Church abounds with them. It is not, however, by 
words alone, but by actions, also, that Clnistian parents 
exert an influence for good or for evil upon the minds 
of their children. And it is not unfrequently the case 
that the most able instructions and precepts are com- 
pletely neutralized by unchristian example. I once 
knew a Christian professor, highly reputed for his piety 
and benevolence. He was ever ready to expatiate upon 
the charms of religion ; and his almost constant theme 
was the depravity of man's nature, and his ingratitude 
toward God for his tender mercies. Meet him where 
and when you might, religion was the all-absorbing 
topic of bis conversation. And yet his wife remained 
till old age unconverted — his daughters grew up rude 
and careless — his sons were open scoffers of religion, 
and contemners of God. Their hardness and indiffer- 
ence, nay, utter contempt for all forms of religion, hu- 
man and divine, was a matter of wonder and surprise 
to all who had witnessed the father's show of religion. 
It was to me a matter of great surprise; and often have 
I heard the father, with tears in his eyes, speak of the de- 
pravity of his children as some calamity sent upon him. 
But more intimate acquaintance solved the mystery. 
Religion was with him an ideal of the imagination 
rather than a principle of the heart and life. He had 
learned it as a theory, fanciful and exquisite, but failed, 
in practical life, to exemplify its virtues. He had not 
learned to govern his own spirit, and, so far as influ- 
ence and control over his children were cencerned, was 
like a hoUse brofeen down, and without walls. Out of 
respect to their father, the children would hsten to his 
counsels, (and I never knew a parent capable of giving 
better,) and bear, with patience, his long prayers, but 
they only filled them with disgust; and taking his as a 
sample of the religion of all, it is hardly to be wonder- 
ed that religion, in the end, with them, became but an- 
other word for hypocrisy. The history of this family 
is soon told. The father died, and his sons became 
vagabonds in the earth. 

We cannot fully accord with the sentiment, though 
there is much beauty, and not a little truth in it, that 
the whole character is but an aggregate of small influ- 
ences. Even the ** father of rivers," rolling its majes- 
tic waters onward toward the ocean, was formed by the 
congregation of little rills ; and, as the accession of ev- 
ery little stream adds to its greatness and grandeur, so 
does every little influence, especially in youth, tend to 
give form and direction to human character, till its 
principles are infixed firmly as the everlasting hills on 
their deep foundations. Then, what though no one 
event shall stand out prominent in its influence, yet 
the equal influence of thousands conspiring to the 
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same end, shall touch a cord whose vibrations shall 
jiever cease, and awaken sympathies that shall never 
die away. 

The ideal palace of an Aladdin may spring up in a 
night, but it fades away ^ith the mists of rooming, 
while the edifice consecrated to genius and taste re- 
quires years of patient toil and care to bring it to ma- 
turity ; but when completed it stands forth the wonder 
and model of after ages. Month after month, and year 
after year, does the sculptor continue to apply the gen- 
tle strokes of his chisel. Watch the progress of bis 
work. Day after day does he devote himself to the 
completion of the same limb, or to the perfection of 
the same feature, without the least perceptible change 
to the casual observer. But though no one of the un- 
counted millions of blows he has applied has left any 
distinct traces of its effects, yet the grand aggregate— 
the final result — is there. In the perfect statue— the 
sublime model of art — the master-piece of a Praxi- 
teles — it stands forth to the wonder and admiration of 
the world. How many would be willing to spend a 
life of toil, that they might bring to perfection even one 
specimen of art ! But why should not the parent be 
as emulous to perfect the character of his children as 
the artist his statue ? Why should not his ambition to 
endow immortal mind with eveiy virtue be as un- 
quenchable as that of' the artist to **make the marble 
speak?" 

A single word or act, conscientiously performed, may 
be all-powerful for good — it may exert an influence 
years after it has transpired. In the hour of tempta- 
tion, it may rise in the recollection of the tempted 
child, and rescue him from the pit into which he had 
well nigh fallen. In the hour of gloom and mental 
misgiving, it may come like an angel visitant, whis- 
pering consolation to the soul. But it is the skillful 
and steady hand only that works its way onward to 
the certain completion of its work. 

Christians! Christian mothers ! would you have your 
children early imbued with religious sentiments, and 
grow up in the practice of Christian virtues? would 
you throw around them a shield of protection against 
the seducing influences of sin ? would you impart unto 
them a talisman whose charm should bring deliverance 
from the snare of the fowler? then, in the morning 
sow thy seed, and in the evening withhold not thy hand; 
far thou knowest not which may prosper^ whether this 
or that, or whether both may be alike good. 



THE YOUTHFUL MIND. 
A STRAW will make an impression on the virgin 
snow. Let it remain a shon time, and a horse's hoof 
can hardly penetrate it. So it is with the youthful 
mind. A trifling word may make an impression upon 
it; but after a few years the most powerful appeals may 
cease to influence it Think of this, ye who have the 
training of the in&nt mind, and leave such an impres* 
sion thereon as will be safe for it to carry amid the fol- 
lies and temptations of the world. 
3 
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LONELINESS. 
Mt heart is sad and lonely now, 

Its early dreams are fled — 
The flowers of hope, which bloom'd so fair, 

Alas, have withered ! 
The waves of grief have o'er me pass'd, 
And even hope has fled at last 

The sunny hours that erst were wont 

To cheer my drooping heart — 
The smiles of friends — I've seen them all, 

Like visions fair, depart, 
And I, as one arous'd from sleep, 
For each bright phantom wake and weep. 

The eye that flash'd in years gone by, 

Is dimm'd by sorrow's tears— 
The heart that once beat joyously. 

Is sadden*d now with fears. 
Past — past are all my visions bright — 

This is the heart's dark, starless night 

Ah ! could I but recall the hours, 

The scenes, the joys of youth. 
And know again the pure delight 

Of friendship's changeless truth. 
And hear again that soft sweet tone. 
Sacred to friendship's power alone ! 

But I am friendless — grief and woe 

Have my companions been — 
My heart yearns for a purer clime — 

A calmer, holier scene — 
Where my lone heart, so sad and chill, - 
Again with rapture sweet may thrilL 

My heart is sad ! The bitter thought 

I gladly would repress; 
But memory will often wake 

It from its loneliness. 
And bring to mind those blissful hours 
When life's bright path seem'd strewn with flowers, 

W. Baxter. 



Original. 
TO ELLA. 
Alas! fair Ella sleeps — 

Her varied life is o'er; 
No more she prays — no more she weeps— 
No longer toils up life's rude steeps. 

Nor courts the muses more. 
As the untimely bloom 

Of spring flowers soon doth fade. 
So early in the silent tomb. 
Where nought can light or cheer the gloom, 

Our darling one was laid. 
Her form reclines full low, 

'Mid darkness, death, and gloom ; 
But 'the freed spirit, well we know. 
Of her we lov'd and valued so, 

Hath triumph'd o'er the tomb. L. C. L. 
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THE BAPTISM.* 

BT THE EDITOR. 

The work of grace in the human soal is progressive. 
Yet it has several distinct stages. Conviction of sin 
is one state, regeneration is another, and entire conse- 
cration a third. Each of these is, for the most part, 
feeble in its beginning, and strengthens by slow degrees. 

Conviction of sin may now and then be sudden and 
overpowering, as it was in Paul and Gardner. But in 
such cases the work is extraordinary. The history of 
the Church affords comparatively few such scenes as 
that of Pentecost Revivals of religion are generally 
under forms more gentle, in which the Spirit is distilled 
** like the dew," rather than sent forth like a " mighty 
rushing wind." In a large majority of instances, the 
election of the soul to life has been through a ** strait 
gate and a narrow way "— ra way which cdst the earnest 
struggles of several days or weeks of agony. 

And what is true of conviction holds also in respect 
to regeneration. This is a distinct form of grace, radi- 
cally differing from conviction of sin, as it involves 
spiritual life, and not merely a struggle after life. But 
this life is first feeble. Yet by laying aside ** all mal- 
ice and guile," and "as new-born babes, desiring the 
sincere milk of the word," it becomes a growing life, 
in which all the graces of the Spirit advance toward 
maturity. 

Somewhere in this progress the third state obtains, 
which, though it is gradually approached, is instanta- 
neously bestowed. This is known to some as the " as- 
surance of hope," and to others as "perfect love," or 
"entire sanctification." The last two are the Scrip- 
tural designations of the state. The former, " perfect 
love," is used by the "beloved disciple" in his first 
general epistle— "perfect love casteth out fear." "En- 
tire sanctification" is a phrase authorized by this lan- 
guage of Paul, in Thessalonians, " And the very God 
of peace sanctify you w/ioliy/* that is, " entirelyJ'* 
That this perfect love, or entire sanctification, is specifi- 
cally a new state, and not the mere improvement of a 
former state or of regeneration, is plainly inferred from 
the Bible. Regeneration is like breaking up the fallow 
ground, and sowing it with wheat, in the growth of 
which there spring up tares. It is a mixed moral state. 
Sanctification is like weeding the soil, or gathering the 
tares and burning them, so that nothing remains to 
grow there but the good seed. Connected with this 
illustration, the growth of the soul in the graces of- re- 
generation and of sanctification will be easily under- 
stood. In regeneration a spiritual growth is like the 
slow progress of the wheat choked and made sickly by 
the intermingling weeds. The wheat represents the 
graces of religion, and the weeds our remaining cor- 
ruptions. These, while they remain, are always in the 
way of the former. Entire sanctification removes 

* Concluded Irom page 328. 



them-^roots them out of the heart, and leaves it a 
pure moral soil. Then the graces of the Spirit have 
an uninterrupted growth, except as the violence of Sa- 
tan's temptations, like a tempest on a desolated field, 
may interpose. 

Growth in sanctification may be illustrated thus. 
The weeds being uprooted from the field, there still re- 
main certain methods of improvement One is by en- 
ricking the soil. This is the privilege of the moral 
husbandman. When the Holy Ghost has cleansed 
the heart, or crucified its unholy affections, we may 
enrich the soil by the acquisition of knowledge. The 
heart is cleansed by faith in the blood of Christ ; but 
we are exhorted to add to our faith virtue, or strength, 
and knowledge. Another method of growth is to nut' 
ture the spiritual crop. The field may be cleared of 
weeds while the tender blade is springing up, and 
months will yet be necessary to grow the grain. So 
the heart may be cleansed from sin, while our graces 
are immature, and the cleansing is a preparation for 
their unembarrassed and rapid growth. These hints 
may not interest some of our readers ; but in illustra- 
tion of a doctrine involved in this narrative, they will 
be read by those whose attention we are chiefiy anxious 
to secure. 

In 18—, the town of A^ was favored with a sta- 
tioned minister, who was deeply experienced in sancti- 
fying grace, having for six years walked in its light 
In March of that year, he whose history we are rela- 
ting visited that place, to enjoy the privilege of a relig- 
ious meeting. He reiched the town on Saturday, and 
in the evening heard a sermon on " perfect love," which 
was followed by inviting believers to approach Jtbe altar 
and pray for that blessing. He with many others bowed 
before the Lord for more than an hour. To him it 
seemed almost a fruitless waiting, though, as he after- 
ward learned, it was a blessed season to several souls. 
Through the Sabbath which followed, he had power 
with God, and much of the time was in a deep strug- 
gle for holiness of heart 

On Monday morning he rose early, and wrapping 
his cloak about him, continued, until breakfast time, to 
plead for the baptism of the Holy Ghost Hastily par^ 
taking of a slight repast, he returned to his chamber 
and fell upon his knees. While entreating God for a 
clean heart, his mind was led to contemplate " the ini' 
age of Christ " as the single object of desire. To be 
Christ-like — to possess ** all the mind that was in" the 
blessed Savior, seemed to embrace all good; and this 
became the burden of his earnest prayer. 

"And why do you not take his image?" was sug- 
gested to him; "for he has taken yours. Look at the 
crucified Lamb. From his bleeding feet, and hands, 
and heart — from his pale features, and from every con- 
vulsed member, as from a thousand mirrors, do you not 
catch the reflection of your own vile image destroyed 
by the fall 1 Why does the blessed Jesus there hang 
and bleed, *his visage so marred more than any man, 
and his form more than the sons of men?* Is it for 
himself? No — O no! He is innocent — immaculate. 
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It is for 97i«. There, on the cross, he bears my sin, and 
shame, and weakness, and misery, and death. And 
why does he bear theqa ? To give me, in their stead, 
his purity, and honor, and strength, and bliss, and life. 
Why, then, not take his image? Give him your sin, 
and take his purity. Give him your shame, and take 
his honor. Give him your helplessness, and take his 
strength. Give him your misery, and take his bliss. 
Give him your death, and take his life everlasting. 
Nay, yours he already has. There they are, bruising 
him and putting him to grief! Nothing remains but 
that you take his in exchange. Make haste ! Now — 
just now, he freely ofiers you all, and urges all upon 
your instant acceptance.'' 

All at once he felt as though a hand, not feeble but 
omnipotent — not of wrath but of love, were laid on his 
brow. He felt it not only outwardly but inwardly. It 
seemed to press upon his whole being, and to diOuse 
all through and through it a holy sin-consuming ener- 
gy. As it passed downward, his heart as well as his 
head was conscious of the presence of this soul-cleans- 
ing energy, under the influence of which he fell to the 
floor, and in the joyful surprise of the moment cried 
out with a loud voice. Still that hand of power 
wrought without and within, and wherever it moved it 
seemed to leave the glorioi^ impress of the Savior's 
image. For a few minutes the deep of God's love 
swallowed him up— all its waves and billows rolled 
over him. 

But Satan was there. Quick and subtil in his strat- 
agem — "Shame," said he, **that you should make this 
ado, to the disgrace of religion, and to the mortification 
of those whose hospitalities you share." He saw that 
it was an evil thought, and strove against it; but after 
a sore conflict it prevailed. He became silent, his feel- 
ings subsided, and he arose and proceeded to the meet- 
ing-house, where the pious were gathered for the wor- 
ship of God. HtB heart still burned within him, and 
his Savior whispered words of holy comfort to his soul. 

This was the baptism of the Spirit. To the pious it 
needs no explanation. To the impious it admits none. 
What effects followed this visit of the soul to the 
mount of transfiguration may be rehearsed in our next 
number. 



AUTUMN. 
How swiftly pass our years, 

How soon their end comes on — 
A train of hopes and fears — 

And human life is gone. 

See, the fair Summer now is past. 
The foliage late that clad the trees 

Stript by the equinoctial blast. 
Falls like the dew-drop in the breeze. 

So, man, thy Summer soon will end, 
Thine Autumn, too, will soon decay, 

And Winter come when thou wilt blend 
With common dust to mold away. 
3 
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MY SISTER'S HYMN-BOOK. 

Tha/t hymn-book! There was nothing peculiar 
about it. The verses were like many others — rich and 
spiritual. But what gave it, with me, an inestimable 
value, it was the dying bequest of my sister. It was 
not my privilege to be with her in the closing scenes 
of life — ihundreds of miles separated us. But never 
shall I forget bow, on my return, this little book was 
presented to me. It had once before belonged to ^e. 
I had given it to Clara on condition that she would sing 
for me, and I was repaid while listening to her sweet 
voice. When given back to me, it brought to my 
mind the scenes of childhood, and of our whole life up 
to the time that we were separated. 

When I first heard of Clara's death, it did not seem 
to make a deep impression upon my mind — why I can- 
not say. Perhaps, from my not having been with her 
in the hour of her departure, I was unable to realize 
the loss I had sustained, though I knew that I should 
behold her no more in this world. 

But when I came to gaze upon the pages of this now 
priceless treasure — to turn over its leaves — to read those 
words which she so often had sung — the conviction 
fully, for the first time, seized upon my mind, that she 
who had been its owner, was gone — gone for ever! 
I now awoke to the agonizing consciousness that my 
sister had been taken away from me ! 

Now my thoughts would busily fly back to those 
years in which we were one — to the home of our 
childhood — to those happy hours when we used to 
ramble in the fields and gather lilies, or stay by the 
brook, in the meadow, now watching the minnies as 
they sported amidst the crystal waters, and now listen- 
ing to the song of the robin, perched above us in the 
branches of the trees. How often we walked, hand 
in hand, to the village school, and how unwilling she 
was that I should leave her for a moment, lest some 
danger should approach ! Then, as if by magic, my 
mind would rush through the lapse of years until ma- 
turer age had added grace to her form, and loveliness 
to her character. 

On the last years of her life my whole soul would 
concentrate its sympathies. I would think of the time 
when she gave her heart to God, and found the Savior. 
How often she used tQ converse about heaven, and the 
felicity which the saints enjoy at God's right hand! 
Then, again, I would watch the hectic flush and ashy 
paleness that gathered in delicate contrast upon her fair 
countenance, as consumption was drying up the very 
fountains of life. 

When I bade her farewell, how she held my hand, 
(I seem to feel its pressure now,) as the tears stole 
from her speaking eye ! " We shall meet no more in 
this world," was all she could say. Her words were 
prophetic ! Never again shall we meet, until I follow 
her over Jordan. 

She did not die as the wicked die, nor was her last 
r .d like theirs. While the king of terrors was hurry- 
ing her away, her soul was in raptures. They could 
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see that its wings were all plumed for a flight to glory. 
She is gone; but her memory lives, and her graces 
have left an odor behind. Farewell, my sister ! It was 
hard to give thee up ; for thou wert lovely. Yet heaven 
was the fittest place for thee. But wilt thou not, gen- 
tle spirit, return again ? Art thou gone for ever? No, 
no ! In lonely solitude, amidst pensive hours of holy 
meditation, while the softest zephyrs waft balmy fra- 
grance on their wings, and heaven sheds upon my 
wounded heart a healing influence— when no mortal 
ear listens, and the spirits of the blest seem to mingle 
their notes of rapture with the gentle song of Nature in 
Jehovah's praise, then, blest spirit, I seem to hear thee 
sing to thy brother, in sweeter tones than thou wast 
wont to use on earth — 

"Deathless spirit, quickly rise! 
Soar, thou native of the skies ! 
Pearl of price by Jesus bought. 
To his glorious likeness wrought, 
Come his triumphs to adorn — 
Born of God, tq God return. 
See he beckons from on high- 
Tearless, to his presence fly. 
Thine the merit of his blood— 
Thine the righteousness of God." 



Original. 

THE QUESTION ANSWERED. 

Editor Ladies' Repository, — Dear Sir — As your 
periodical is intended for the profiting of females in 
religious doctrine and experience, permit me to trouble 
you with an inquiry, which, for the good of souls, I 
doubt not you will willingly answer. 

In frequent conversations with valued friends, the 
subject of Christian baptism is introduced. They in- 
sist on immersion as the only, and a necessary mode of 
that sacrament. The argument which is most urged 
upon me, is drawn from the alledged signification of 
the Greek word, which they say is "immeniet and noth- 
ing else*^ Having never been immersed, yet having 
received this sacrament, as I supposed, in another form, 
I am interested to know if they arc correct, and appeal 
to you for instruction. 

As there are doubtless many other minds in a state 
of inquiry amongst your readers, your reply through 
the Repository may be extensively useful; besides 
which, it will be permanent, and can be referred to 

« 

when an unpublished answer will have been lost in 
oblivion. Will you permit us to have it for reference 
in future time ? With sincere desires to be confirmed 
in the truth, 

I am, &c, Ann P. M'Lauohlin. 

THE REPLT. 

The word baptize is, with sli^t variation, purely 
Greek. It is a capital error to say that it signifies " to 
immerse, and nothing else." It might just as well be 
aflSrmed that the English verb "to dye" signifies to 
color redt and nothing else. In each proposition there 
is both truth and falsehood. To baptize does signify to 
immerse, and to dye does sometimes mean to color red. 
3 



But both verbs have several other meanings. To color 
yellow, green, or any other shade, is as much dyeing 
as to color red. So of baptize — to "pour upon," or 
'*shed forth," is assuredly baptism as well as to im- 
merse. 

That the word baptize — or bapOzOy to retain its 
proper form— does mean "something else than to im- 
merse," is proven by every reputable lexicon in being. 
No scholar will venture to deny it. There is a t^g- 
nate word, bapfo, which means " to dip," and is thus 
translated in Matthew xxvi, 23, Luke xvi, 24, John 
xiii, 26, and Revelation xix, 13; but this word is never 
used in reference to the sacrament of baptism, as we 
might expect it would be, if immersion were the form. 
So far as its classic use is in question, it is readily 
granted that one meaning among others of the Greek 
word haptizo is to immerse; and, furthermore, it is 
granted that this is a leading signification; but we 
deny that this is its only import, and affirm that it has 
other meanings. 

Homer calls the gushing of the warm blood upon 
the warrior's sword the baptism of the ofiending weap- 
on. Here baptize signifies sprinkling. 

Aristophanes calls excessive wine-bibbing a being 
baptized with wine. 

Plutarch says, "Thou mayest be baptized, (O, blad- 
der!) but it is not permitted thee to go under the wa- 
ter." So that, according to Plutarch, baptism does not 
require a "going under the water." 

Stephanus defines baptism to be not only immersion, 
but generally cleansing, or washing. 

Scapula defines it — "a^/mo," '^lavo" and 

Suidas adds, " wetting, washing, or purging." 

Ainsworth says that to baptize is to wash, or to 
sprinkle. 

Park hurst says — " To baptize is to wash with water 
in token of purification from sin. But in the New 
Testament it occurs not strictly in the sense of to dip, 
to immerse, or plunge in water." 

Greenfield says to baptize, in the New Testament, 
is " to wash, to perform ablution, to cleanse." 

Ewing says that *^baptizo is used in several different 
senses, as, I. To plunge, or sink under water. 2. To 
cover partially with water. 3. To overwhelm, or cov- 
er with water, by rushing, pouring, or flowing upon. 

4. To drench or impregnate with liquor by affusion. 

5. To oppress, or overwhelm, in a metaphorical sense. 

6. To wash in general, without specifying the mode. 

7. To wash for the special purpose of symbolical, ritual, 
or ceremonisl purification. 8. To administer the ordi- 
nance of Christian baptism." 

Bonaventura says that " haptizo signifies lavo, that 
is, to wash." 

Doederline says that " the power of the word hap^ 
tizo is expressed in washing, or performing ablution, 
on which account we read of the washing of cups, 
Mark vii, 8 ; and the rite itself is called a purifying in 
John iii, 26." 

- Attersol says, "Dipping into water is not necessary 
to the being of a sacrament. Sprinkling of water is 
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not necessary to the being of a sacrament. But wetr 
ting and washing with water are necessary to the being 
of a sacrament" 

Maldanat says, " With the Greeks, baptizein (one 
of the forms of haptizo in conjugation ) signifies to dip, 
to waahy to wash oft; and as Tertullion says concern- 
ing baptism, [De Anima, cap. x,] that it means not 
only to immerse, bat also to pour, [mergtrt non tan- 
/urn, serf et perfundere"] — Professor Pond, Biblical 
Repository, 

The reader must not forget that the genetic idea of 
baptism in all these cases is to wash, as the generic idea 
in dyeing, is to make of some, no matter what, color. 
A specific idea, or a mode may be inferred, in each 
case. For instance, we may infer that the washing or 
baptism is by dipping in water, or by applying it other- 
wise; just as we may infer that the dyeing is to be red, 
green, or some particular color. But in each case this 
is mere inference. 

Tbe New Testament often applies Greek words in 
a novel form. If in the Epistles haptizo always means 
'* immersion," what are we to do with Hebrews ix, 10, 
where "divers washings," ("baptisms,") are spoken 
of? What were these divers Jewish baptisms? They 
are described in Leviticus xiv, 7 : "He shall sprinkle 
upon him that is to be cleansed seven times, and he 
shall pronounce him clean;" and in Numbers viii, 7: 
*^ Sprinkle water of purifying upon them." Sprink- 
lings, then, were among these diverse baptisms. 

What shall we do, also, with 1 Cor. x, 1, 2, "AH 
our fathers were baptized unto Moses in the cloud and 
in the sea?" How were they baptized? Exodus xiv, 
22, informs us that the children of Israel went into the 
sea on dry ground. If the water touched them at all, 
it was in the form of rain from the cloud, or of spray 
from the foaming waves which stood up in heaps on 
their right and on their left. 

It is untleniable that baptizo is used in the New 
Testament, to denote those Jewish cleansings, vrhith 
were oftener performed by sprinkling than by immer- 
sion. The force of the argument involved in this fact 
may not be perceived. It may be thus illustrated. It 
is denied by immersionists that pouring or sprinkling is 
baptism. Suppose our blessed Savior should now 
come to our world, and enter our churches, as he was 
wont to visit the temple, and should on some occasions 
say to Presbyterian or Methodist congregations, a few 
of whom are immersed, but many others sprinkled, 
** Tour diverse baptisms oblige you, as my disciples, to 
be faithful ;" would not such language prove conclu- 
sively that he viewed sprinkling as one form of bap- 
tism? He would certainly be giving it that name, 
which immersionists are careful not to do, even by re- 
mote implication. By his apostle in Hebrews ix, 10, 
the Savior has done the very thing here supposed. He 
calls the ceremonial cleansings of Judaism, which were 
generally by sprinkling, baptisms; and if divine author- 
ity can settle any disputed point, surely it ought to de- 
cide the Scriptural signification of the word baptizo. 
Shall we dispute with an apostle, or withstand God ? 
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Let us beware how we adduce classical authority to 
correct the philological errors of the Holy Ghost. 
When we say that to baptize means "to immerse and 
nothing else," we may be assured there is danger. Let 
us beware lest we be found fighting against God. 

To add several illustrations and proofs which we 
have in mind, in regard to the Scriptural meaning of 
the word baptize, will make our present reply too long. 
We shall therefore close for the present, and resume 
the subject hereafter. But we will add one or two 
general remarks. It surprises utf to find so patient and 
persevering a warfare carried on against nine-tenths of 
the Christian world, in regard to the meaning of the 
woid baptizo, while other words, just as important in 
sacramental significancy are passed by as of no conse- 
quence. On this point, we avail ourselves of the fol- 
lowing extract from an unknown writer. 

"In some words which occur in the New Testament 
we discover a modification of the sense, a departure 
from their meaning, as found in the classic .authors. 
When Xenophon tells us (Cyrop Lib. 1, p. 15) that 
the hunters followed their sport * until supper,* mechri 
deipnon, we infer that, with appetites sharpened by the 
vigorous exercise of a whole day, they partook of a 
hearty meal. That is, deipnon signifies, in a classic 
Greek author, a hearty meal — in the evening. But 
when Paul speaks of eating the Lord's supper, (1 Cor. 
xi, 20,) where he uses the same word, deipnon^ does he 
mean that the Lord's supper is a hearty meal ? By no 
means. He censures the excess of eating, the neglect 
of discriminating between the common meal and the 
Christian ordinance. Here we find a Greek word, 
when applied to a religious ceremony, used with a pe- 
culiar signification. If, then, it can even be shown 
that baptizo, in a classic author, may occasionally imply 
the idea of submerging, yet it does not follow that the 
word retains its classic meaning, in its whole extent, 
when applied to a Christian ordinance, any more than 
the word deipnon. It is not a heathen poet«or orator 
who is to explain to us what a sacrament is, but the 
New Testament, the inspired word." 

This hint suggests the possibility — if not certain- 
ty — that the great enemy of the Church is the author 
of the hot disputes about the form of baptism. Why 
else is it confined to one sacrament ? In regard to the 
eucharist, all confess that the 'Church disregards apoe- 
tolic forms. The c^ucharist is no longer a "supper,^ 
Yet no daring polemic charges on Christ's ministers the 
neglect of this sacrament 

Please to review the extract quoted above. 'Con- 
sider how it can have happened that immersionists are 
so careless of the forms of the eucharist, and yet so 
precise in regard to baptism. Is it of greater impor- 
tance that a sacrament, never to be repeated upon its 
subject, the alledged irregularity of which is of course 
but a single evil, should be fashioned exactly after the 
apostolic pattern, than that a sacrament which is ever 
repeated, and from which, like our daily food, we de- 
rive perpetual strength or weakness, should be whole* 
some and Scriptural? 
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Original. 

ADELINE. 

Dkar Fbisnd, — I have often promised to relate 
to you some of those dramas in real life which have 
passed under my personal observation, surpassing in 
interest and in incident the events of the most high- 
wrought fiction. I now bethink me of the story of 
Adeline M. And to commence in order takes me back 
to a date considerably prior to the war of 1812 and 
1814. 

My first recollections of her are as of a childhood 
acquaintance with one so indulged by fortune that lit- 
erally her feet were hardly ever allowed to touch the 
earth. And, so injudicious were the arrangements of 
the family, that, twice a day,' the coach was sent a two 
minutes* walk to take the children to school — a distinc- 
tion that my youthful fancy gloated on as the perfec- 
tion of happiness ; for neither in that family nor in my 
own was it then customary to instill those religious 
leadings which keep the youthful heart from its own 
folly. 

Mr. M., the father, was an opulent merchant, en- 
gaged in extensive commercial relations, and in the full 
tide of success. Every wind that blew seemed to waft 
riches into his lap; and friends and adulators followed. 
He had married the woman that he loved, his children 
were beautiful and healthy, and no ungratified ambition 
disturbed the complacency of his heart. His cup was 
full — full to overflowing. 

It will not seem surprising, then, that with so much 
to engage the outward senses, and no counteracting 
principle within, this family walked wide from God, 
and forgot him — that they increased and swelled with 
pride and arrogance, so that the very children, six 
and eight years of age, became offensive by the ugli- 
ness of their airs, and their pretensions. Yet all these 
things seemed to be taken as matters of course — **it 
was not to be expected that children so much indulged 
could behave like those more rigidly looked to'' — "they 
were mote to be pitied than blamed,*' &c, &c. No ac- 
quaintances fell away firom a family so situated — none 
took too much notice of their overstepping petulance 
and pride. 

The world, it is said, grows worse. But it would 
seem to me that the order of society is now, in some 
respects, better than then ; and that, amongst the high- 
er classes, the ordeal of public opinion is better squared 
to morality, and more rigidly insisted on than then. 
ButJ may be mistaken ; for I have spent many years 
in the south and west, where many of the aristocrat- 
ical distinctions which obtain in the New England 
cities would hardly be accredited to exist 

Even the arrangements of this family, boasting, pro- 
bably, no genealogical tree, nor referable to the herald*s 
office, yet savored strongly of the old tory regime of 
the mother country, as established about Boston and 
other cities at the date of the Revolutionary war. I 
now see their coach, like a coach of state, with prancing, 
graceful steeds — the coachman a colored man, chosen 
for his figure of comely, full proportions, almost as 
Vol. ni— 46 



fine'looking as his master, and sporting his collar and 
cufis of bufif, with the silver band about his hat, and 
performing every minutie of his office to the letter, 
and with the most deferential dignity, always present- 
ing the hand for the foot at entering the carriage, or 
the shoulder for the hand at alighting, &c., 6cc Be- 
sides this the lady always made her visits of ceremony 
in a chariot — a most grand and beautiful style of car- 
riage, though now out of use. And so this family 
lived — all the appointments of the house, a very beau- 
tiful mansion, corresponding in expense and style to 
the equipages, &C., 6lc 

And so this family went on for years; but at last 
there came a reverse. The star was changed. One 
misfortune followed another. At first a fire included 
one of his immense store-houses, containing the com- 
plete freight of a newly arrived ship. In a few months 
after a desolating coast-storm "scattered all his ships," 
and finally a complete failure was the result, involving 
many in its ruin. 

In those days it was not, as now, an every day oc- 
currence "to fail;" and the unfortunate bankrupt in 
New England was looked upon with the most scru- 
tinizing suspicion, and contemned with unmerciful se- 
verity. It was now that the sunshine friends of their 
better years turned upon them, and decried the extrav- 
agance and wanton waste which they insisted was 
what now hindered Mr. M. from getting through his 
difficulties, and paying his debts. He still injudicious- 
ly held on to his fine house, thinking it enough that all 
his rentable property, his country house, and his equip- 
ages had been surrendered. But after a year or two 
he was compelled to relinquish that also. Some of his 
creditors taxed him with sequestered funds ; but it was 
soon found that he had not wherewith to support his 
family in comfort And what a family! How in- 
dulged — how enervated — ^how helpless! — the wife a 
feminine, delicate creature, incapable of all but her 
motherly, fire-side duties. The only son had just 
completed his collegiate course, and, being entirely un- 
trained to business, found a support for himself in the 
United States service. And then followed a train of 
five sisters, the eldest only being arrived at the age of 
womanhood. Yet young as they were, how bitter were 
now their struggles ! How was their pride re-visited 
upon them by the ill-suppressed derision of many that 
they formerly scorned. Yet all were not so malignant 
toward them ; and the girls, as they advanced in life, 
still "held caste." Many pitied them, whilst they 
were, from time to time, annoyed by arrests upon their 
father. This was at a date long anterior to the abro- 
gation of the statute for imprisonment for debt So 
that the wretched father was sometimes for a whole 
winter incarcerated within the wails of a jail — his un- 
happy daughters visiting and ministering to him there. 
Neither was he allowed the benefit of the iqsolvent 
act — as often as he would petition for it some creditor 
still, rising to oppose. It seems to have been custom- 
ary in those days for persons possessed of small sums 
to place them on premium in the hands of some thriving 
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merchant, ready at all times to answer their calls for 
money. And a host of such wejfe those most strenu- 
ously opposed to him. In short, he and his family 
were continually harrassed by bitter enemies. 

I was young then, and thought not much upon these 
things. Now I look upon them as a family, though 
formerly very faulty, who yet bore the penalty wonder- 
fully, and suffered well. The two eldest sisters retreat- 
ed, as it were, early stood aloof from society, and never 
manied. And though they were a family of uncom- 
mon beauty, yet it is not surprising that gentlemen 
eschewed forming connections involving so much pro- 
bable responsibility. 

But years wore apace, and other changes came upon 
this family, as there comes upon all. Some ameliora- 
tion took place in their condition. Little by little, 
much improvement had taken place in their character. 
Witnessing and experiencing the hollowness of mere 
earthly good at best, they had learned to appreciate the 
real worth of things, and a spirit of submission and of 
piety pervaded them. They had become a very indus- 
trious family; and the embroideries, then so much 
sought, afforded them a compensation for their skill. 
And now, respected by all, they were perhaps more 
happy than they had ever been in their lives. A pa- 
tron, too, was found. A benevolent and wealthy fam- 
ily supplied them with a house, and arranged a school 
for the eldest daughter, giving three or four of their own 
children as an offset for the accommodation afforded. 
Still they were poor. 

It was at this date that Adeline, now about twenty 
years of age, taking a great cold, fell into a lingering 
decline. For twelve long months this illness continued 
increasing very slowly, until all the symptoms of a reg- 
ular decay, one after another, fell upon her. Her 
cough was destressing — the hectic colored her cheek 
and lighted her eye, and even the night sweats, that 
precursor of death, had established themselves upon 
her. And most affecting was it to see with what anx- 
ious solicitude her sisters watched every change. But 
the fair blossom seemed sinking out of their grasp. 
Adeline herself seemed resigned and passive under the 
infliction — neither fearing nor dreading the grave that 
was yawning for her. 

The brother had, a few years previously, married a 
lady of large fortune; and though affectionately dis- 
posed toward his family, yet motives of delicacy hin- 
dered him from using her fortune upon them. Neither 
would this have suited the lady's ideas. His own emol- 
ument bad always been very limited— just as little as 
would serve an officer for his own personal expenses. 
He had, however, just at this crisis, arranged for him- 
self an appointment as United States Consul to one of 
the cities of France, and was just now on the eve of 
departure, when be received a letter, representing the 
case, and making a beseeching appeal that their dear 
Adeline might possibly live if he would take her along 
with him on the voyage, as the air of southern France 
* might restore her to health. An appeal of this sort it 
were impossible for the heart of a brother to resist. 
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And so in great baste the thing was decided on. Ade- 
line's scanty preparations were soon made. Yet it 
seemed marvelous that any hope could be entertained 
for her. 

Her brother's residence was in Philadelphia, but he 
was to embark at New York. He wrote his sister to 
meet him in that city, and he would be there on a cer- 
tain day to receive her. She had now to make her 
way from B to meet him. 

At this time my mother's family were close neigh- 
bors with Adeline's family. And it happened that a 
brother of mine was called by his business, at this 
time, to New York. So Mr. M. came in to us with a 
request that my brother would take charge of his 
daughter on the trip. This arrangement sounds oddly 
to a southern young lady ; but in New England noth- 
ing is more common — the service being always per- 
formed and accepted in good £iith. My brother wil- 
lingly did what he could to aid his interesting young 
neighbor. 

When I bade her adieu, and saw her depart, I ex- 
pected never to behold her more. But she went in 
good heart, and, feeble as she was, almost buoyantly ; 
for her prospects seemed brightening around her. In- 
deed she was low enough to have been attended by a 
sick nurse. And how did I pity her sisters, that one 
could not afford the expense of attending her to the 
city to see her depart I would even have proffered 
some aid ; but a yankee girl, in the home of her pa- 
rents, has seldom any money at disposaL So I took 
it out in heartfelt weeping. 

This was so long ago as that steam was seldom used 
on the Sound ; and the little trip, taking about forty- 
eight hours, was made in a packet sloop. It is well 
known how very rough the navigation occasionally is 
on the Sound; and such a time it was now. My 
brother said the invalid was excessively sea-sick, but 
bore all without complaining. And now, by evening 
on the second day, having arrived in the city, he has- 
tened to the appointed place to inform the brother of 
Adeline's arrival. But he was not yet come — unavoid- 
ably detained for a day or two longer. What was now 
to be done? Adeline was much distressed, but named 
a well known merchant of the city as her cousin. 
Him my brother sought; but he had departed for his 
country residence for the night. And now did poor 
Adeline, with many blushes and a full heart, make the 
humiliating confession that she could not pay her pas- 
sage, having expected her brother to do it for 'her. 
My brother besought her not to discompose herself, for 
it was not the smallest inconvenience for him to do it 
for her. The sum wanted was t^ dollars ; so proffering 
her the other half of a twenty dollar note, he begged 
her to accept it " Do, dear Adeline," said he, " because 
you are sick. I make the loan for ninety-nine years, 
and will never mention it until then, if you will hut 
keep it." But no; Adeline was peremptory in her re- 
fusal, thanking him, and saying if he would only set- 
tle her passage for her that her brother would repay 
him. God bless the kind heart of my brother ! how 
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often, in bis days of fullness, has he given much greater 
sums than this with as much simplicity as another 
would cast a shilling ! But, in relating this instance, 
he could never command either his voice or his tears. 
So Adeline was conveyed to a ladies' boarding bouse. 

Early in the morning the merchant, having found 
the note led for him, called and took her to his resi- 
dence in the country, where she was kindly cherished 
until she embarked. Also, he insisted on banding over 
to my brother the money for her passage. So poor 
Adeline found friends at her need. 

In a few days her brother and family arrived, and all 
took ship for their Atlantic voyage. I suppose, at that 
date, no steam had ever been used on the ocean. So 
their voyage by ship took five or six weeks — made now 
in hardly more days. 

In due time came a letter to the anxious family from 
Adeline*s self, saying that she had had the best of at- 
tendance during the voyage from her sister's woman ; 
and that she had hardly got off soundings before her 
cough lefl her; and that other symptoms of disease 
were disappearing ; and that she believed herself in a 
fair way of recovery — thanking God for all his good- 
ness to her — adding, " Give me all your prayers, that 
my soul with my body may be renovated." 

What a boon — what a cordial was this letter to the 
stricken and anxious hearts of her parents and sisters ! 
No wonder these things went far in constraining that 
piety which, in former years, they had so much neglect- 
ed. The little family at home grew happier. One of 
the younger sisters now married a respectable physi- 
cian; and the world seemed brightening upon them. 
And the measure of prosperity which was now vouch- 
safed them they accepted with thankfulness, as from 
their heavenly Father, who, having chastened them 
enough for their good, was now shedding gifts of mer- 
cy upon them. Soon a second sister made a respecta- 
ble and happy marriage with a brother of her sister's 
husband; and the family seemed in a fair way of being 
provided for. 

One of the most striking features of their character 
was that firm bond of family affection, which, whether 
in suffering and disaster, or in prosperity, still pervaded 
them. And what is more beautiful than this ? Like 
charity, it is twice blessed. The giver and the receiver 
are both the better for it. This is a principle which 
should be early inculcated ; and, like any other germ of 
piety, it will sooner or later find its growth. He was a 
wise father who learned bis children, each night, to place 
their hands upon each other's heads and *' bless them." 

Adeline spent one long, happy year in the lovely cli- 
mate of south France. Her letters home were fre-l 
quent; and she failed not to make great improvement 
by her opportunity — as, indeed, what, like traveling 
and seeing the world, enlarges and informs character? 
She gives many details of French life — and many traits 
they possess, which it requires a domestic view to ap* 
preciate, and which it would be to the honor of an 
American, or a citizen of any other nation, to imitate — 
their cheerfulness, their contentment, and their ready 



acquiescence in disaster, amongst others. We accuse 
them of frivolity; but *'vive la bagatelle/" is an adage 
better understood, in its extent, and its limitation, by 
them, probably, than by us. 

At the expiration of twelve months, Adeline, per- 
fectly recovered, took passage for her homeward voyage. 
She returned in the same packet ship in which she 
went out. And the captain, a fine, liberal, whole-heart- 
ed son of the ocean, having witnessed Adeline's dispo' 
sition and deportment under trying circumstances, 
made a tender of his hand and heart — a proposal readi- 
ly accepted. So Adeline returned to comfort and aid 
her family. And now literally their sorrow was turned 
to rejoicing. Nor did they forget the Giver. 

A few years subsequently, Mr. M., the father, who, 
in his extreme indigence, had outlived his persecutions, 
but yet could never get re-established in any business, 
departed to his rest in the grave. And the family, the 
mother and the two eldest sisters, found each a home 
in the houses of the three married daughters — an inde- 
pendent home; for where one so placed chooses to be 
useful, how indispensable can she become amidst a 
family of children ! 

And thus are they all situated. None of the fomi- 
lies affect the dissipations of fashionable life, though 
still retaining the consideration of their own set. But, 
wisely, they are training their children to avoid those 
rocks, and shoals, and quicksands of dissipation and 
folly on which themselves once made so fatal ship- 
wreck. C. M. B. 



GOD'S LOVE. 

The following exquisite little gem of poetry was written for 
a recent celebration in Boston, by M. H. Wetherbee, a hard- 
working stone-cutter. 

God's Spirit smiles in flowers. 
And in soft summer showers 

He sends his love. 
Each dew drop speaks his praise, 
And bubbling fount displays, 
In all their lucid rays, 

Light from above. 

The tiny waves that creep 
Along the ravines steep. 

Obey his nod. 
The golden orb of day, 
And ocean's crested spray, 
To him due homage pay, 

Creation's God. 

Thus firiendship wears its bloom, 
And smiles beyond the tomb 

In its own light 
O may that love be ours, 
Which guides life's darkest hours, i 

Cheering like smiling flowers 

Hope's deepest night. 
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Original. 
THE EMIGRANT. 

BT PBOPS8SOR LARBABSK. 

• 

Thi emigrant from New England, as he leaves his 
native home for a residence in the west, experiences 
some strange and hardly definable feelings. His home 
has become endeared to him by the associations of 
childhood, of youth, and of manhood. There is the 
sloping hill-side on which he gathered the violets of 
spring, and the lilies of summer. There is the little 
brook, among whose shady bowers he spent many a 
sammer hour. There is the woodland plain, over 
which he rambled in autumn, when the leaves were 
falling around him, and every wild flower had disap- 
peared before the chilling frost There is the old or- 
chard, whose ripe fruits he had so often gathered up— 
the meadow all waving with grass — the pasture with its 
glades and dells all grown over with brakes and ferns. 
There is the old elm, planted perhaps by the hand of 
his grand-father, with its long branches overhanging 
the house; and there is the pine, planted by his own 
hand, with its evergreen tassels sighing to the wind. 
In the distance are the blue hills, which have formed 
the background of the landscape on which he has 
looked from infancy; and nearer are the silver lakes 
from whose mirrowy surface he has so often seen re- 
flected the sunlight of morning. 

The old cottage in which he was born and nurtured, 
and which has also been thus far the nursery of his 
own little children, has charms for him, which the 
princely palace might not equal. Its image, with the 
scenery around it, is indelibly stamped on his soul. 
Let him become a wanderer in distant lands — let new 
and startling scenes everywhere meet him — let him 
make a new home wherever he may, the impress of 
his childhood's home will still lie too deep in his mem- 
ory ever to be efihced. Wherever his waking thoughts 
may be, his dreams will still linger about this spot 

The emigrant, before he leaves this sacred spot, calls 
his children once more around him. Once more they 
kneel before the old family altar, and ofier up their de- 
votions to a protecting Providence. Then they walk 
together once more about the orchard and garden, in- 
stinctively bidding good-bye to each flowret and shrub. 
Returning, they cast a ** longing, lingering look" at 
their cottage halls, and close the doors, to open them no 
more for, ever. 

Slowly and sadly the emigrant proceeds on his weary 
way. From the topmost ridge of some long hill, he 
catches the last glance at his cottage home. The car- 
riage stops. The family, little children and all, fix their 
eyes, full of tears, on that loved spot There it is, 
in quiet, silent beauty, embowered in shrubbery, and 
rendered still more enchanting to the sight by the soft 
blue tinge which distance throws around it A moment 
more— one other look, and the carriage moves on, and 
the cottage disappears for ever. 

Not yet, however, has every familiar scene gone 
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from the emigrant's view. There is yet about him the 
scenery of his native state. These farms, these neat 
villages, these lakes, these ciystal streams, he has seen 
before. One by one, however, eveiy familiar scene 
fades away, till the hist hill of his native land sinks 
below the horizon. The whizzing steam car bears him 
on, and he stands on the summit of the AUeghanies. 
Here he stops again, to take one more look at the world 
he is leaving. He stands on the boundary line be- 
tween the east and the west On the one side is the 
world which he has long known and admired — on 
the other is, to him, an ''undiscovered country." He 
looks back, and there rushes on his soul the thrilling 
memory of the past — the memory of incidents, and 
scenes, and friends, which he had long since lost in 
oblivion. Philosophers tell us that there is reason to be- 
lieve our thoughts and feelings imperishable ; that relics 
of sensation may exist for an indefinite time in a latent 
state, and may all be brought up whenever any stim- 
ulus, sufficiently exciting, acts on the mind ; and that, 
therefore, there are occasions when there is brought be- 
fore the mind the collective experience of its whole 
past existence. Such an occasion occurs to the emi- 
grant, as he stands on the AUeghanies, and looks back, 
over hill and dale, toward hb native home. Scenes 
long since hded away — incidents long ago forgotten — 
friends long since followed to the grave — all come up 
before him as vivid and as bright as though the events 
had just occurred. His eyes swimming with the re- 
collections of the past, he can look no longer. He 
closes them; but yet he sees painted on the Hving can- 
vass of his soul the land of his birth, with its moun- 
tains and vallies, its lakes and streams, the cottage 
where he lived, with all its rural attractions, and the 
friends he had long known and loved. 

Gathering up his energies, the emigrant opens his 
eyes, and looks before him. At his feet he sees a range 
of hills, lower than that on which he stands, succeeded 
by another, lower still, and still another, continually 
diminishing as they recede, till far away, near the dis- 
tant horizoQ, he sees spread out, in quiet beauty, tinged 
with the sunlight of evening, the illimitable plains of 
the west 

« 

The emigrant's heart is glad. He winds his way 
down the mountain side, and presses on his journey. 
On the banks of the Scioto he again looks back. The 
last hill has faded away in the east He looks forward, 
and there sees before him the fertile plains of western 
Ohio, of Indiana, and of Illinois. To him it appears 
one vast wilderness, without habitation or cultivated 
field — a dead level, varied by no elevation or depres- 
sion, and enlivened by no rippling brook. Wending 
his way, however, westward, he perceives what he sup- 
posed a level plain to be an undulating surface, inter- 
sected by many a meandering stream, and covered with 
com, wheat, grass, and forest trees, in such abundance 
and magnitude as to defy all his former calculations of 
the productive powers of nature. Pursuing his way, 
he reaches the Wabash, flowing through the most fer- 
tile valley ever wet with the dews of heaven, or warmed 
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by the rays of the sun. Here there appears before him 
a variegated landscape of woodland and prairies, ex- 
hibiting a scene of beactty, to which, even in fair New 
England, his eye had never been accustomed. Still 
moving toward the setting sun, the emigrant soon finds 
himself on the interminable, tenantless, homeless, tree- 
less prairie. Day afler day he moves on, nor meets 
one human face, unless some traveler like himself may 
cross his path, and then all in loneliness again. The 
sense of loneliness is one that must oppress him, wherev- 
er he may make his journey through the interior of 
the great west. The dense and continuous forests, the 
prairies, and even the immense fields of corn, all tend 
to make him feel lost in the vastness of the scenes with 
which he is surrounded. He stands on the bluff and 
looks down on ten thousand acres of com, all in one 
continuous field. He looks on the cultivated prairie, 
waving for miles with the golden wheat, all ready for 
the sickle. He goes into the forest, and the prodigious 
trees overwhelm him by their size, and make him dizzy 
by their height. The calmness of the atmosphere, the 
stillness that everywhere prevails, oppress him with 
emotions of sadness. He feels like the shepherd king 
of Palestine when he looked on the heavens in their 
grandeur, and then thought on the frailty of man. 

In some retired spot, surrounded by primeval beauty, 
the emigrant makes him another home. The forest is 
cleared away, and the fields grow green with com. 
Soon the little white cottage, resembling as much as 
possible his former home, erects its modest front. Up 
its walls climb the woodbine, the jessamine, the eglan- 
tine, and the honeysuckle; and around it cluster the 
sweet-brier, the almond, the lilac, and the rose, exhibit- 
ing the same beauty, and emitting the same fragrance 
as those around his home on the Atlantic hill. His 
cottage halls now again echo with the merry laugh of 
childhood. Tiny hands gather up the dandelions of 
spring, and little feet bound over the decorated landscape. 
The little ones — rambling from nook to nook, and dell 
to dell, gathering wild flowers of every hue, walking 
hand in hand ^long the garden avenues, admiring the 
shrabbery and flowers, and listening to the mocking- 
bird, the sweetest of all songsters, and unknown in the 
north— earnestly inquire of their mother if she suppo- 
ses their old place can be so pleasant Then is the 
emigrant's heart glad. The cloud of sadness is dis- 
pelled from his soul. He is lonely no more. He meets 
not, it is tme, the familiar faces of his old friends ; but 
he is content with the society of his own household. 
He misses the excitement and the stirring scenes with 
which he was once surrounded ; but he heeds it not — 
he learns to find sufliicient interest and amusement at 
his own fireside. He dreams of his old home ; but his 
new home has, in his waking hours, sufliicient charms 
to remove the sadness of his dreams. He looks in vain 
for the church of his native village, with its spire point- 
ing to the blue sky; but he still may worship with re- 
newed zeal at his own family altar. The pealing or- 
gan he hears no more ; but sweet voices around his do- 
mestic hearth chaunt the morning and evening hymn 



of thanksgiving and praise. Wherever the loved ones 
are, there is hirmt — wherever home is, there may be 
peace, and content, and happiness. 



TO A YOUNG DISCIPLE. 

Witney, Oct, 16. 1771. 

It is no fault to be grieved at the unkindness of 
those we love : only it may go to an excess ; so that 
we have need to watch in this, as in all things, seeing 
the life of man is a temptation upon earth. And it 
is no fault not to grieve for the censure we must often 
meet with for following our own conscience. Of 
those little ones you cannot be too tender or too care- 
ful ; and as you are frequently alone, you may teach 
them many important lessons, as they are able to l>ear 
them. But it requires immense patience; for you 
must tell them the same thing ten times over, or you 
do nothing. 

A higher degree of that peace which may well be said 
to "pass all understanding" will keep, not only your 
heart, but all the workings of your mind, (as the word 
properly signifies,) both of your reason and imagination, 
from all irregular sallies. This peace will increase as 
your faith increases: one always keeps pace with the 
other. So that on this account also your continual 
prayer should be, "Lord, increase my faith!" A con- 
tinual desire is a continual prayer, that is, in a low 
sense of the word; for there is a far higher sense — 
such an open intercourse with God, such a close, unin- 
terrupted communion with him as G. Lopez expeii- 
enccd, and not a few of our brethren now alive. This 
you also should aspire afler; as you know He with 
whom we have to do is no respecter of persons. 

John Wkslet. 



AFFLICTION. 

It is a worse sign to be without chastisement than 
to be under chastisement 

Two things should comfort sufiering Christians, viz., 
all that they suflTer is not hell ; yet it is all the hell that 
they should sufler. 

Aflflictions are not so much threatened as promised 
to the children of God. 

To be a Christian, and a suffering Christian, is a 
double honor. 

By affliction God separates the sin which he hates 
from the soul which he loves. 

The more a man fears sin, the less will he fear 
trouble. 

Afllictions are of God*s sending, but of sin's deser- 
ving. Sin is the poison, aflliction the medicine. 

When God is humbling us, let us endeavor to hum- 
ble ourselves. 

If the servants of God are ever so low, yet his heart 
is with them, and his eye upon them. 

God takes it unkindly when we grieve too much for 
any outward thing ; because it is a sign we derive not 
that comfort from him which we should. 
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PLEASURES OF THE IMAGINATION.* 

BT JSSS£ T. PECK. 

The elements of pleasure to the fancy are chiefly 
vivacity, beauty, sublimity, and novelty. 

Vivacity exists primarily in the thoughts, and it is 
much more easily understood than defined. It is that 
kind of definiteness, spirit, and energy, which gives 
distinctness to the view. With this distinctness the 
mind is always pleased and interested. A degree of 
impatience, amounting to resentment, is instinctively 
felt when the mind, encouraged to expect a treat in the 
development of well-defined ideas, is perplexed with 
dark and ambiguous sayings — dull, trite, and stale 
thoughts ; or dry, abstract, and impracticable theories. 
But if no labor is required — no conjecture necessary to 
unravel the mystery of confused thought or unintelligi- 
ble language — ^if the idea, clear and well-defined, ar- 
rests the attention, rivets the soul instantaneously, leav- 
ing no room to doubt — presenting at one view the rela- 
tions and dependencies of vigorous thoughts, sprightly 
and pertinent illustrations, and sound indubitable argu- 
ments, the mind is delighted and the hearer is a cap- 
tive. This is vvoacUy. • ♦ • • 

But man's susceptibility to emotions of beauty must 
be regarded in an attempt to please. This susceptibil- 
ity is original with mind, and hence it is intuitive and 
universal. He whoee wisdom produced it, has benev- 
olently furnished the materials of its gratification, in 
the greatest abundance and variety. Nature is little 
else than an assemblage of beauties, addressed to every 
organ of sense. Delightful odors perfume the air— de- 
licious flavors gratify the taste — graceful forms, gentle 
resistance, soft breezes, and genial warmth play upon 
the feelings — sounds of sweetest melody and ravishing 
harmony thrill the ear — and gorgeous paintings and 
sunlight dazzle the eye. Nor these alone. The prin- 
ciples and relations perceived by the intellect ; the vivid 
conceptions of past mental states, and the novel, bold, 
and brilliant creations of imagination, are all elements 
of the beautiful, furnishing additional materials for the 
gratification of fiincy. • • • • 

Sublimity is another element of pleasure to the im- 
agination. The emotion of beauty, swelled by the idea 
of vastness, power, or fear, becomes an emotion of sub- 
limity. The mountain rill is beautiful — the rolling 
river is grand; but the vast ocean is sublime. When 
the storm-cloud gathers blackness in the heavens — when 

** Along the woods, along the moorish fens 
Sighs the sad genius of the coming storm ;" 
and 

"Men look up 
With mad disquietude on the dull sky ;" 



when 



and 



^'Thoughts rush in stormy darkness through the soul ;" 

" Far along, 
From peak to peak, the rattling crags among 
Leaps the live thunder," 



• Extracted from Article II, in the Methodist Quarterly Re- 
view for October 
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the feeling of awful sublimity almost suspends the pow- 
er of self-consciousness. Indeed, the scenes of sublin> 
ity in nature — in moral prindples, relations, and ac- 
tions ; and in the world of towering intellect, are actu- 
ally inexhaustible. But from all these scenes the ora- 
tor may draw his power to astonish and delight his au- 
ditors. There may be a sublimity in his thought, a 
sublimity in his descriptions, illustrations, and appeals, 
which is actually irresistible. 

But here we must not fail to urge that the occasions 
for the sublime in oratory are rare and transient He 
who feels himself under obligation to be sublime in ev- 
ery description, in every eflbrt at public speaking, what- 
ever is the occasion, or whatever the state of feeling in 
his audience, greatly mistakes the genius of oratory, 
overlooks the philosophy of mind, and, in the most sig- 
nificant manner possible, proclaims his own incompe- 
tency to the functions of the orator. As in the case 
of beauty, the occasion of sublimity must be seized when 
it exists. It cannot be created by art for purposes of 
effect, nor invoked as the servant at will of the specious 
declaimer. The orator must rather be the servant of sub- 
limity. He must be the victim of its feeling — the agent 
of its power. He must lose himself in its sweeping 
current — bury his language in its rolling wave; and 
stand out of the way till its dashing surges have passed 
over its audience and disappeared for ever. 

The only remaining element of pleasure to the im- 
agination which we shall consider is, novelty. The 
desire of novelty is a wise provision of our nature, 
nearly identical with curiosity. The mind is so formed 
as not to remain stationary, not to be sa^sfied with 
present knowledge or attainments. It is for ever on 
the stretch for new truths, new relations, new elements 
of gratification. It is to this fact that we are primarily 
indebted for the development of mind — for the endless- 
ly progressive movements of our race. Hence it is 
that in attempts to please, the orator must know how 
to accommodate this universal law of our nature. But 
to know how to do this is comparatively easy, if he 
only possess the means of doing it. If the speaker 
has nothing new to present, then, of course, however 
much he may gratify other feelings of the soul, he can 
take no advantage of this one. But if he has nothing 
new, it may well be doubted whether he can establish 
his claims to consideration as a public teacher. This 
remark, however, must not be misinterpreted. It is by 
no means intended to assert that no thought is valua- 
ble, or deserves to be repeated, or is adapted to excite 
pleasure, unless it is new. There are a vast many 
truths which are intrinsically valuable, and their fre- 
quent repetition does not diminish their power to pic 



Hail Temperance, divinely fair ! 
How precious all thy blessings are: 

How rich, and yet how firee ! 
Sure all the world will soon thee love, 
And prize thy blessings frir above 

The treasures of the sea. 



THE VISIONS OF LITE. 
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Original. 
THE VISIONS OF LIFE. 

BT WILLIAM BAXTER. 

It has been said by one who was eminently quali- 
fied to judge, and who, doubtless, bad been well taught 
in the school of experience, that 

"All men are dreamers from the hour 
That reason firet asserts her power." 

To test the truth of this remark, we have only to look 
into our own hearts, and commune for a season with 
the secret monitor within. Life has been iitly called 
a dream. The strangeness of its incidents, the divei- 
sity of its scenes, and the rapidity of its flight amply 
establish its pretensions to the name ; and the experi- 
ence of all, though unwillingly, must confirm the 
fact, that the loved and cherished ones do pass away 
as a vision of the night. Standing as we do, allied 
to the eternity passed, and the eternity to come, if 
we turn our gaze in either direction, in order to find 
the true position which we occupy in relation to both, 
the thought must, at times, strike the mind that we are 
but as passing shadows on the stream of time, and our 
fondest and dearest pursuits are fleeting and transi- 
tory as the empty pageants of a dream. 

But do we wish to turn our gaze from the world with- 
in to the world around us, and see if the pursuits of 
the busy myriads of earth are calculated to produce 
the same conclusions as our silent communings ? or in 
other words, will the busy scenes of life answer in the 
same manner the question. Is man a dreamer, and is 
life a dream ? Where are the great, the noble, and the 
mighty — the rulers of the bodies and minds of men ? 
where b the aspirant after earthly power who would 
bound his dominions by the last habitation of human 
kind ? where the devotee who poured forth his adora- 
tion at the shrine of wisdom, and deemed her treas- 
ures beyond all price ? where the true son of high-born 
genius, whose heart was the shrine of every lofty 
thought and ennobling emotion — who scaled fame^s 
loftiest summit, and won a name that shill never die ? 
As our brightest visions fade with the gray light of 
morning, and all our bright fancies pass away, they 
have all vanished, though memory and affection may 
still linger around the moldering urn. Shall we bring 
to our aid the light of history and tradition, in order to 
impress our minds more fully with the evanescent na- 
ture of earthly things? Let us, then, look down the 
ever-receding stream of time, and learn from the past 
the follies of the present. Where are now the lordly 
monarchs, the mighty conquerors, the barbaric pomp 
and magnificence which once surrounded the proudest 
and noblest of our race! Where the trophied column 
and the triumphal arch, with all the pageantry of hu- 
man pride 1 Gone glimmering in the dim twilight of 
the past — they have almost receded from our vision — 
like a dimly remembered dream they have passed away. 
Let us attend to the sage admonitions of our own expe- 
rience, and by the light of memory retrace the past of 



our own short existence. Far, far down in its shadowy 
vistas the scenes of brighter days appear, like dim 
shades, softened by distance, and mellowed by time, or 
as the half forgotten faces of those we loved. And 
are these the objects which we once esteemed as "the 
rear' — which we deemed so durable that time himself 
would effect no change, but that the pleasant sunshine 
of prosperity and the chill blasts of adverse fortune 
would alike strengthen and secure to us their posses- 
sion! But is it sol In relation to the guardians 
of childhood, the partakers of every youthful delight, 
the hours of joy, pure and unmingled, which the heart 
in its spring-time of innocency loved to cherish, and 
which we fondly hoped would ever attend our path, we 
have to ask the mournful question, ** Where are they V* 
Oft in the still twilight we look for the forms which 
have faded, and listen for the voices which are silent. 
We see — we hear them not. Tears! fancy's own cre- 
ation — the recollection of them falls upon our memo- 
ries like the lengthening shadows of eve. 7'he dark 
mantle of forgetfulness is fast closing round them ; and 
thus fade our early dreams. Is the future bright before 
usi Is it a scene of promise, which seems jto mark 
the past, and makes life appear what it has not been, 
and what it may not be 1 Have cherished pleasures 
lost their attendant pains, and are the roses of life now 
unsurrounded by thorns ? In this respect surely, with 
the experience of the past behind us, and the future in 
view, the extravagances of our nightly visions are put 
to the blush by the dreams of the day. What are our 
fondest pursuits? Will they ever be realized? Do 
not their hues fade as we approach them, and does not 
all their fancied loveliness depart ? Yes, like the dream- 
er, all around us seems to bear the resemblance of un- 
alloyed bliss — to us all things seem but as the bright 
reflection of enjoyment. Pleasure inspires each drowsy 
pulse, and our thoughts assume the glowing hues of 
the scenes by which we are surrounded. These are 
but mockeries. The vision of life, like our dreamy 
revels, will soon vanish away — every earth-bound joy 
will fade — the spell will be broken, and man will be 
mingled with his kindred dust. 



TEMPER. 

There are certain vices of character upon which 
the possessor plumes himself. Hauteur of temper is 
one of these. Allied as it ever is with a spirit of dom- 
ination, it over-masters the weak, and imposes on the 
timid and the young; and, gaining on to station, the 
world presently concedes to it the respect of high place. 
It may carry its imposing assumptions into all but 
the Christian character; but here it is at a nonplus — 
for who ever heard of a high humility ? Christ had 
none of it. 

Thomas a Becket, Richelieu, and Wolscy, with all 
their devices for the sake of worldly preferment — with 
serge, and tonsure, and the washing of others* feet — 
could not either of them conceal beneath all this the 
cloven-foot of their own character. 

3 
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Original. 
WESTERN FOREST SCENERY. 

" Abj who can paint like nature!" 

Dear H , — Well do I remember, in the days of 

our young enthusiasm, how often we have together ad- 
mired the rich beauty of the Atlantic forests in autumn, 
and how often we wondered that nature had so few 
worshipers at her gorgeous shrine at this season. Here 
in the west the scenery is still more striking and beau- 
tiful — the trees attain to a much greater height, and 
all the productions of the vegetable kingdom are of a 
more luxuriant and enlarged growth. My chamber 
has a full view of the Kentucky hills on the opposite 
side of the Ohio. But yesterday every vine, and shrub, 
and tree, wore one bright hue of emerald green ; but 
last night "there came a frost" — a *' killing frost;" and 
I would that you could now behold the change. I 
know that your heart would still thrill with a sponta- 
neous gush of enthusiasm; for the Claude Loraine 
picture is before me. Had the many-hued Iris descend- 
ed amidst these sylvan haunts, her foot-prints could hard- 
ly have been more gorgeous. The scene is more like the 
colored effulgence of some magical deception, than any 
thing I have ever before witnessed in nature. Wherev- 
er the eye is turned, it beholds the whole landscape 
glowing with prismatic beauty. 

Yonder stands the superb crimson maple, dying 
"like warrior clothed in blood." A little further on, 
conspicuously placed, is a large, solitary tree, of the 
hue of the amethyst, reminding one of a stately empe- 
ror, robed in Tyrian purple, profusely intermixed as with 
sapphires and carbuncles, with here and there a sweet, 
refreshing ever^grem, which the action of frost cannot 
destroy. They may be likened to the few pure, devo- 
ted spirits still to be found in this lower world, who, 
while all things around them are changing, Abdiel-like, 
are still "foithful, found amid the faithless." And al- 
though our substance may have been wrecked by misfor- 
tune, and perchance our hearts chilled by adversity, they 
still cling to us unchanged, " through good report and 
evil report," even unto death. Next stands a cluster 
of golden and silver birch, shining, as it were, with a 
light of their own, and looking as though they caught 
the sun-light, although they stand under the shadow of 
the hill. They beautifully typify a little band of bum- 
ble, cheerful Christian pilgrims. Although clouds and 
darkness rest upon their pathway, yet the light of the 
indwelling Spirit seems to shed its effulgence upon 
them. And all this panorama of nature is reflected in 
the " river of beauty " — to-day as peaceful and placid 
as a silver lake, but which often, in its turbulence, 
would remind one of the " swelling of Jordan." 

But, dear H , how much do I wish that you 

could see all this, and feel iff for really, at this season 
of the year, one perceives sensibly the harmony be- 
twixt external and internal nature — the ideas are more 
vivid, more imaginative, and changeful, and the heart 
b subject to sudden emotions both of delight and of 
sadness, which admirably correspond with the outward 
3 



changes of nature. The intellect and the heart are 
more alive than either at a warmer or a colder season, 
and all tends to impress upon us a deeper sense of 
piety, at once soothing and salutary. 

" These are thy changes, 
Mighty Father, thine." 



AufiUSTA. 



Cincinnati, October 23, 1843. 



Original. 
THE "CHRISTIAN PATTERN." 
This is the richest little book I ever read. The orig- 
inal larger work I have never seen. This is Wesley's 
selection and abridgment. It depicts, and, as it were, 
imparts, in the perusal, a true knowledge of all of 
which it treats — and it treats of the whole course of 
Christian experience upon a most gifted mind and 
character. The promises of Scripture here seem ver- 
ified and approved to the recipient Christian disciple ; 
whilst, by its process, the heart, the mind, the appre- 
hensions, and the soul, have all ministered to those 
spiritual thirstings which are here portrayed to the life 
by that exceeding unction of grace which maketh elo- 
quent unto wisdom. It seemeth, too, the very expo- 
nent and ensample of all secular morality, as of all be- 
nevolence, and, following after these, of all genuine 
good breeding and politeness. And so judicious and 
excellent is it, that whilst the most fastidious taste re- 
joices in it, the most spiritual aspiration is satisfied 
with it. 

In short, Thomas A Kempis hath bequeathed to his 
human brethren of all succeeding ages, a book, surpass- 
ing all other books, save the Bible alone— of which, 
indeed, it seemeth part and parcel. And no other un- 
inspired performance will probably ever efiect more 
good. Yet why should we call that uninspired which 
was so produced, and which contains so much of per- 
fection? C. M. 



Original. 
TO A YOUNG FRIEND 
Afloat, though young, on life's rough 

In sunshine and in storm, 
Whom wilt thou choose to pilot thee. 
And guard thy craft from harm ? 

Peril sywaits thee, hour by hour — 

Tempt not the deep cdone^ 
In drenching spray, or driving shower. 

Amidst the night-bird's moan. 

How sweet to hear thy Savior's voice 
Say to the winds, "Be still!" 

And see, at once, the rising wave 
Crouch, and obey his will ! 

May eveiy thought and power of thine. 

Lent by thy Maker's love. 
In holy strife, by grace divine, 

Pursue the things above! 



THE HIDDEN LIFE. 
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THE HIDDEN LIFE. 

BY PROFESSOR UPHAX. 

Perhaps it is not well understood, but it is certainly 
true, that one of the greatest evils to which we can be 
exposed in our present fallen condition, is to have a 
WILL OF oiii OWN. It is uot meant by this, that we 
may not have a will different from that of our fellow 
men ; nor is it meant that we may not have a strong, 
energetic will; but that it is one of the greatest evils, 
perhaps the very greatest to which we can be subject, 
to have a will of our own, in distinction from and at 
variance with the divine will. In this last sense, he 
who approaches nearest to an annihilution of his own 
will, approaches nearest to the state of perfect union 
with God. The prostration of our own will, in such a 
sense that it shall not in any respect oppose iuelf to the 
will of God, seems to be the completion or consumma- 
tion of those various interior processes by which the 
heart is purified. The moment our faith in God wavers, 
that moment we begin to form our own plans and to 
set up our own wills. The moment we cease to hun- 
ger and thirst after righteousness, and to desire earnest- 
ly a conformity to the divine image, that moment we 
begin to see the movements of a will operating'in it^i 
own way, and throwing itself out of the line of God's 
blessed wisdom. So that we can have no hesitancy in 
saying, that a will perfectly coincident with the will of 
God, is at the same time the natural result and the high- 
est evidence of a sanctified heart When the will in its 
personal or self-interested operation is entirely prostra- 
ted, so that we can say with the Savior, " Lo, I come to 
do thy will," then the wall of spiritual separation is ta- 
ken away, and the soul may be said, through the open 
entrance, to pass into God, and to become one with him, 
in a mysterious but holy and glorious union. Then, 
and not till then, can it be truly said that the warfare 
has ceased, and a perfect reconciliation taken place, en- 
abling those who have arrived at this blessed state to 
exclaim, with the Savior, (perhaps in a modified but 
still in a true and most important sense,) '*I axd mt 
Father are ox e.*' 

" The highest mystery of a divine life here,** says the 
learned and pious Dr. Cudworth,* " and of perfect hap- 
piness hereafter, consisteth in nothing but mere ohedi- 
ence to the divine will. Happiness is nothing but that 
inward sweet delight that will arise from the harmonious 
agreement between our wills and God*s will. There is 
nothing contrary to God in the whole world, nothing 
that fights against him, but self-will. This is the 
strong castle that we all keep garrisoned against heaven 
in every one of our hearts, which God continually lay- 
eth siege unto; and it must be conquered and demol- 
ished before we can conquer heaven. It was by reason 
of this self-will that Adam fell in paradise; that those 

* Cudwonh's Criterion of the true knowledge of Christ ; a 
sermon preached before the English House of Commons, March 
31, 1647. 
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glorious angels, those morning stars, kept not their first 
station, but dropped down from heaven like falling stars, 
and sunk into this condition of bitterness, anxiety, and 
wretchedness, in which they now are. They all entan- 
gled themselves with the length of their own wings; 
they would needs will ^more and otherwise, than God 
would will in them. And going about to make their 
wills wider, and to enlarge them into greater amplitude, 
the more they struggled they found themselves the faster 
pinioned, and crowded up into narrowness and servility, 
insomuch that now they are not able to use any wings 
at all ; but inheriting the serpent*s curse, can only creep 
with their bellies on the earth. Now our only way to 
recover God and happiness again, is, not to soar up 
with our understandings, but to destroy this self-will of 
ours'. And then we shall find our wings to grow again, 
our plumes fiiirly spread, and ourselves raised aloft into 
the free air of perfect liberty, which is perfect happi- 
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ness. 

Wherever there has been this entire prostration of 
the will, a great and effectual work has been accom- 
plished in the soul. And it will show itself in a num- 
ber of important particulars. 

(1.) In the first place, the person whose will is en- 
tirely subdued, so as to be one with the divine will, will 
discover an unruffled meekness and quietness of spirit, 
when called in the Divine Providence to endure the 
smaller and more frequent inconveniences and vexations 
of life. Nor is thd evidence which is thus presented of 
an entire subjection of the will, to be regarded as incon- 
siderable and unimportant. It is truly sad and humil- 
iating to see many who, in the comparative sense of the 
term, are good Christians, that are, nevertheless, uneasy, 
and are inwardly and outwardly vexed, on many trivial 
occasions. Some little disappointment in business, an 
unfavorable remark which is scarcely worth notice, some 
small and perhaps accidental inattention on the part of 
others, disturbs and agitates the soul, not only to its 
own injury but to the pain and injury of beholders. A 
soul that is at rest in God by the real subjection of its 
will, easily surmounts these trials. Such an one moves 
spiritually in too high a sphere, is too much occupied 
with the infinitude of the great object of its love, to 
regard as an insult every small neglect of the forms of 
[politeness. It has neither time nor disposition to re- 
quire an explanation of every idle word that may ad- 
mit of an unfavorable import ^ nor will it sufifer itself 
to be thrown into peevishness and ili-humor at the 
many little jarrings and frictions, on whatever occasions 
they may arise, which are almost inseparable from the 
machinery of human life. 

(2.) The same meek and subdued temper of mind, 
the same subjection of the will, will show itself, in the 
second place, in connection with what may properly be 
called afflictions. The man whose will has passed 
from its own unsafe keeping to the high custody of a 
divine direction, has no disposition to complain, when 
God, in his holy providence, in depriving him of health, 
of property, and friends, has laid waste his fairest earthly 
prospects. He has perfect faith in God that he will do 
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all things well, and bo far from indulging in repinings 
and murmurings, he blesses the rod that smites him. 
This remark will apply not only to the loss of health, 
property, and friends ; but will apply equally well to 
the loss of intellectual gifts, to the loss of the powers 
of reasoning, of language, and the like. We know 
that the Christian virtue, to which we now have refer- 
ence, is exercised to some extent by Christians who 
fall far short of the grace of sanctification ; but it is ex- 
ercised perfectly and in the highest degree, only by those 
whose ^ills are entirely subdued. 

(3.) We remark, thirdly, that the entire subjection 
of the will is seen in the quietness and silence of spirit, 
with which misrepresentations and persecutions are en- 
dured. That the people of the world should be greatly 
agitated, and should find in themselves the movings of 
a rebellious and belligerent spirit, when their motives 
are aspersed and their characters injured, is entirely 
natural. And, unhappily, when persecution arises, we 
see too much of this unquiet and rebellious spirit, even 
in those whom charity requires us to recognize as Chris- 
tians. Not so with those Christians of a hie^her grade, 
whose wills act in perfect harmony with the divine will. 
That they are Afflicted, when they are subject to unjust 
persecutions, is true ; but they are not rebellious ; they 
are not disquieted ; and although they are afflicted, they 
are not unhappy. They connect with the instrument 
which troubles them, the hand of God, which permits 
the agency of that instrument. Strong in a faith which 
has become habitual to them, they see every thing in 
its relation to the divine mind. They regard the per- 
secutions they endure as the lot which God has appoint- 
ed to them ; and as such they rejoice in it. But this 
could not be, if their wills, renouncing all private and 
selfish modes of action, did not move harmoniously 
with the divine will. 

(4.) A perfect subjection of the will, will discover 
its good fruits, in the fourth place, by entire meekness 
and submission under God's interior and spiritual deal- 
ings with the soul. There are certain spiritual gifts, 
which God in his unspeakable mercy has pledged him- 
self for Christ's sake to give to his people; and which 
they may always have for the asking, if they will ask 
in the spirit of consecration and faith. God will never 
under any circumstances withhold from his people pu- 
rity of heart, the spirit of submission, forgiveness, and 
love ; nor any of those pure and lovely traits of temper 
and disposition, which characterized and perfected the 
nature of Jesus Christ But there are other spiritual 
gifts, which are rather of an intellectual than an affec- 
tive character, and belong rather to the head than the 
heart, such as the gifts of knowledge and of ready ex- 
pression, and the mere perceptive or cognitive manifes- 
tation of heavenly things, which might gratify the curi- 
osity more than improve the affections. These things 
God gives or withholds, as he pleases; catching one up, 
like the apostle Paul, into the third heavens, where he 
sees and hears unutterable things; and keeping anoth- 
er, in respect to illuminations of this kind, in the dark 
and low valleys of the earth. Nor i« this all. He ofien- 
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times mingles bitterness in the cup of those to whom he 
has given the purest and holiest affections. The Savior 
himself was a man of sorrows and acquainted with 
grief. And for wise reasons, especially that they may 
learn the g^eat and indispensable l^son of walking 
wholly by faith, he often leaves his people not only to 
sorrows from without, but oftentimes to heavy sorrows 
within. But the Christian, whose will is entirely sub- 
dued, will drink this portion alM). All he asks, and 
what he feels he mttst have, is holiitess ; and if with 
this cup of God and of angels, his heavenly Father 
sees fit to mingle some ingredient of bitterness, to re- 
mind him of his former sinful state, and to teach him 
more fully the way of submission and faith, he cheer- 
fully accepts it. God may take from him all mere in- 
tellectual manifestations of spiritual things; he may 
even deprive him of the ordinary intellectual powers, 
and reduce him almost to a state of idiocy ; he may 
pour into his heart the deepest amazement and grief, 
and yet his language is, " Not my will, O God, bat 
thine be done.** He knows, notwithstanding his afflic- 
tions, that he is dear to God ; that his name is written 
on the heart of infinite love; and he would not even 
now, though thick darkness is around his path, ex- 
change his place for that of angels. 

(5.) Finally, as embracing nearly the whole subject, 
the man who has experienced the practical annihilation 
of his own will, does every thing and suffers every 
thing precisely in the order of God's providence. It is 
the pRESKifT MOMENT, Considered as indicating the 
divine arrangement of things, which furnishes the truest 
and safest test of character. Holiness requires the ful- 
fillment of our whole duty ; and our duty necessarily 
has relation to the facts which God's providence pre- 
sents before us. If our whole soul goes forth in obe- 
dience to what his holy providence now imposes on us, 
then, and not otherwise, are we acceptable in his sight. 
It is necessary, therefore, to keep our eye fixed upon 
God's order of things. We must do this in relation to 
our place and situation in life, whatever it may be; not 
murmuring at our supposed ill lot ; not giving way to 
any eager desires of change; but remaining quietly 
and humbly just where God has seen fit to place us. 
We must take this course, also, (which is sometimes a 
more difficult thing,) in relation to our duties. We 
must not only do the right thing, but must endeavor to 
do it in the rigfd time; which is not otir time, or that 
which mere human wisdom would suggest, but God*8 
time. It is one of Satan*s artifices, not merely to pre- 
vent the discharge of duties, but when this fails, to pre* 
vent the performance of them at the right time; for in- 
stance, by infusing in us too great eagerness of spirit, 
and leading us in our hurry to anticipate the divine or- 
der. When he makes us do this, he secures his object 
in a considerable degree at least; because, if we do the 
precise thing which God requires of us, we nevertheless 
sin in the manner of doing it It is of the highest im- 
portance, therefore, that we should keep our will in 
complete subjection to the divine moment, the moment 
of God, which i» the present moment The question 
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which should be ever pregent, is^ what does God require 
of me vow? And we are to remember, that God 
makes known his order in /Mzr/«, and not as a whole ; 
he has hia own plan and not ours ; and he reveals it in 
his own time and degree, and not in ours. We must 
receive it, therefore, humbly and submissively, just as 
he presents it to us; though, in the view of our limited 
understandings, nothing but clouds and darkness may 
rest upon the future. It is a mind in this position which 
God is pleased with; which sees the divine develop- 
ments in eveiy thing that takes place; and which, in 
every situation, walks in the simplicity of naked &ith. — 
Guide to Christian Perfection. 



Original. 
THE FIRST PSALM. 

BT 6EOB6S WATERMAIT, JR. 

Nearly three thousand years ago an obscure but 
pious shepherd boy, whose flocks were pastured upon 
the plains of Bethlehem, was led by his skill in music 
and poetry to the court of an Oriental monarch. By a 
remarkable series of providences he was brought from 
one step of advancement to another, until he reached 
the throne of one of the most powerful kingdoms of 
those times. While tending his flocks his leisure time 
was spent upon his harp. To the sweet vibrations of 
its strings he was accustomed to pour forth the over- 
flowing feelings of a pious heart. The picturesque 
beauty of the surrounding scenery, together with the 
occupation in which he was engaged, were sufiicient to 
draw forth every power of his imagination, and excite 
within his breast those emotions of beauty and sublim- 
ity which constitute the soul of true poetry. Posses- 
fing a mind capable of being excited by such scenes, 
and a heart filled with religious devotion, it is not sur- 
prising that the delightful vale of Bethlehem, or its 
beautiful hills and plains should often be made vocal 
with the praises of Jehovah, as the voice and harp of 
the Hebrew minstrel mingling with the distant mur- 
murs of the Kedron bore their part in the general an- 
them of nature. Nor did these devotional feelings 
forsake him in the trials through which he was afler- 
ward called to pass, both before and afler his assuming 
the sceptre and the diadem. To the royal poet and 
musician of the Hebrews has the Church in all sub- 
sequent ages been indebted for many of her sublimest 
■ongs and devotional pieces. Religion and its happy 
fruits, as exemplified in the righteous, or the sad con- 
sequences of its neglect, often afTord an ample theme 
for his hours of devotional meditation. Of this charac- 
ter is the first psalm in the collection of sacred songs 
which bear his name. 

That this psalm was written by David, appears evi- 
dent from the almost unanimous testimony of antiquity, 
as well as firom the fact that in several of the earlier 
copies of the Septuagint translation it is distinctly at- 
tributed to him. Some writers, however, of a compar- 



atively recent date, have ascribed it to Ezra, who, as they 
suppose, wrote it as an introduction to the Book of 
Psalms when he collected them into their present form. 
We choose to refer it to the sweet singer of Israel rather 
than to any writer of later times. Many who have 
adopted the same opinion with reference to its author, 
have labored much to ascertain, if possible, the time and 
occasion of its composition. As the poalm itself con- 
tains nothing which could indicate these, they have 
sought for circumstances in the life of David which 
would justify such an expression of feeling. This has 
led to an almost endless diversity of opinion, some re- 
ferring it to one period, and some to another. As none 
of these, however, seem satisfactory, we would venture 
to refer it to the time when as a shepherd he watched 
his flocks in the valloy or upon the plaint of Bethle- 
hem. The stately palm under whose shade he might 
have reclined while watching some rustic neighbor in 
the distance thrashing his harvest, would be sufficient 
to suggest to his pious and imaginative mind, such 
a train of thought as is developed in the psalm under 
consideration. All the imagery is strictly rural. You 
can see every part as if it were just before you. Be- 
sides the whole psalm breathes that spirit of quiet, 
peaceful meditation which such a situation and such 
circumstances would be most likely to inspire. 

The general design of the psalm seems to be to 
show that the righteous will be blessed with prosperity 
and peace, and the wicked punished with calamity and 
vexation even in the present life — much more in that 
which is to come. Verses 1, 2, and 3, portray the char- 
acter and blesFedness of the righteous; verses 5 and 6, 
the character of the wicked and its consequences. Tho 
last verse contains the cause of both, viz., that the Lord 
observeth their ways and will reward them accordingly. 
With this brief analysis, we shall now enter upon a 
more full exposition of its contents, translating each 
verse anew as we proceed. 

Verse I. '*0 the happiness of that man who walks 
not in the counsel of the wicked, who stands not in the 
way of transgressors, nor sits in the seat of the mock- 



er." 

This verse contains a beautiful specimen of what is 
termed gradational parallelism^ in which one line rises 
above the preceding in the form of a climax. The 
verse is one of singular construction, containing a trip- 
let to each succeeding member of which the exclama- 
tion at the beginning belongs equally with the first. 
In the triplet itself each line consists of three members, 
and the lines gradually rise one above another, not only 
in a general sense, but especially throughout the corres- 
pondent members. Thus, to walk with one may im- 
ply casual intercourse; to stand, more constant and in- 
timate; and to 9t7, a fixed communion. The wicked 
are those who simply neglect God ; the iransep^essorSf 
the openly vicious and profane ; and tho mockers^ those 
who ridicule every thing serious and make God and his 
worship a subject of mirth. Hence, to walk in the 
counsel of the wicked, is to follow to any extent the 
purposes and maxima of worldly, selfish men. To 
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stand in the way of (ransgrenora, to become aMociated 
with them in their acts of sin and open violation of 
God's law ; and to n/ in the seat of the mocker, is not 
only to be a participant in his gailt, but to encourage 
him therein. 

Thus in this verse are included every species of wick- 
edness, every method of its development, and every class 
of wicked m^n. The downward progress of the sinner 
is also clearly marked. He who at first ventures to 
follow the selfish maxims of the world, is next found in 
the company of the openly profane, and finally takes 
his place with the contemner of God and despiser of 
religion. Thus while the path of the just is as the 
rising light, shining brighter and brighter until the per- 
fect day, the path of the wicked recedes constantly from 
the light, and ends finally in the total darkness of per- 
dition. *' For the light of the wicked shall be put out." 

Verse 2. "But behold his delight is in the law of 
Jehovah, and upon his law will he meditate day and 
night," 

The man of God not only does not in any way iden- 
tify himself with the wicked, but his interests are alto- 
gether of a diflferent kind; his thoughts — his feelings — 
his purposes — his actions are directed to an entirely 
different object While the wicked either neglect, or 
transgress, or mock at the law of God, his character 
and worship — in these the righteous finds his chief de- 
light He loves to reflect upon the character of God 
as revealed in his word and works — in the broad field 
of nature to learn his greatness and majesty, his good- 
ness and his immutability. He. loves to send his 
thoughts forward to that eternal world uf which he ex- 
pects at no distant day to be an inhabitant — to that 
world where this holy law is perfectly obeyed, and 
where he shall know even as he is known. Not only 
during the day, but even through the silence of the night 
does his spirit hold intercourse with the unseen world. 
This constant communion with God and eternal scenes 
not only gives him infinite delight, but tends to strength- 
en his mind, and give him that stability of character 
described in the following verse. 

Verse 3. « For he is like a tree planted by the streams 
of water, which yields its fruit at the appropriate season, 
and whose leaves shall not fade, and whatever he does 
prospers." 

By the streams of water, are meant the canals which 
the Orientals cut for purposes of irrigation. In that 
country, where no rain of consequence fell, for many 
months at a time, it was necessary to resort to the Egyp- 
. tian method of irrigation, by small, but numerous canalii, 
intersecting each other at short distances, and fed either 
by the Jordan or some of its small tributaries, or from 
reservoirs of water caught during the rainy season. 
Fruit trees planted upon the banks of these canals feared 
not the drought of summer, their fruit never failed, nor 
did their leaves fade. The tree referred to in this verse 
was most probably the palm — a tree most beautiful in 
its appearance, and one, according to Pliny, whose 
limba were never 'destitute of foliage. A green tree, 
flourishing and fruitful, was a favorite simile with the 
3 



Orientab of a man prosperous in all his undertakings. 
This stability of character arises directly from the con- 
stant communion with those things which are unseen 
and eternal. Like the evergreen and flourishing palm, 
the righteous may ever be joyful, producing the fruits 
of holiness. Like it, when the storms of life arise with 
violence, he may defy. their power; or should its aged 
leaves fall, they only make room for those more green 
and beautiful. Beneath his shade others may take 
refuge, and his fruit shall endure for ever. From the 
contemplation of a subject so full of pleasure, the poet 
turns in the next verse to the opposite side of the pic- 
ture. 

Verse 4. " Not so the wicked ; but they are as chafif 
before the wind." 

The Septuagint translation of this verse difiers some- 
what from the Hebrew. ** Not so the wicked — not so ; 
but they are as the dust which the wind takes up from 
the face of the earth." The figure in the Hebrew is de- 
rived from the Oriental method of thrashing grain, and 
is certainly more beautiful and expressive than that of 
the Alexandrine translation. The Eastern farmer, when 
his grain has been separated from its envelope by thrash- 
ing, throws it against the breeze that the chaff may be 
carried off and the grain prepared for use. A gentle 
breeze is sufficient to effect his purpose'^. Such is the 
figure to which the wicked are compared. They have 
no stability in themselves. The righteous become firm 
by communion with God. But the thoughts, feelings, 
and purposes of the wicked are conversant only with the 
things of this world, which are evanescent and fading. 
In time of trouble they have no God to whom they can 
go as a father and friend. And while the former, like 
the stately palm, can resist the fiercest storms, these are 
carried away by the lightest breeze, like the chaff of the 
summer thrashing floor. 

That this is a true picture and not a fiction of the 
poet's imagination, we have evidence before us con- 
stantly. Who in earthly afflictions are calm? Who 
when " storms arise and tempests lower " can exercise 
feelings of confidence and trust 1 Who looks behind 
the cloud and sees the hand of a kind father seeking 
only his good 1 The Christian ! He alone can feel 
that all these things ^o work together for his good, that 
they are only preparing for him a crown of unfading 
lustre which he shall for ever wear in the kingdom of 
his Father above. But whose peace is- destroyed by 
the slightest difficulties 1 Who are overcome by the 
trials and afilictions incident to this probationary exist- 
ence] Who are without solid comfort while they live, 
and in death have no hopel The verse before us an- 
swers our question, and the uniform testimony of the 
world confirms it! 

Verse 5. ** Therefore the wicked shall .not stand in 
the judgment, nor transgressors in the assembly of the 
just" 

If we are to understand this verse as referring only 
to this life, it must be understood in a restricted sense. 
The wicked do not always receive the just reward of 
their transgressions here. On the contrary, they fipe« 
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quently escape, while the righteous are in affliction. 
But if, with the Chaldee paraphrase, we understand by 
the term judgment the day of universal judgment and 
final retribution, the language may be taken in its most 
extended sense. When the universe shall be gathered 
before the judgment seat of Christ, the wicked shall 
not stand or be acquitted. And when the vast assem- 
bly of the just shall be collected together at Christ's 
right hand, the transgressors shall have no place among 
them. The reason is given in the following verse. 

Verse 6. " Because Jehovah knoweth the way of the 
just, but the way of the wicked shall wander." 

The word translated to know, in this verse contains 
also the idea of approval and assistance. God not only 
knows the purpose of the righteous, but be approves it 
and assists them in its execution. But not so the wick- 
ed. Their way shall wander. This is a most beauti- 
ful Orientalism, illustrating the deceptive course of the 
wicked and its end. The way they pursue is repre- 
sented as being lost and wandering about, whither they 
know not; yet they continue therein until it terminates 
in disappointment and final ruin. 

If then we would secure a mind at ease, calm amid 
the storms of life, safe in every danger, with the delight- 
ful anticipations of a blessed immortality, we must 
make God our friend and portion, identify our interestB 
with his, and seek only a conformity to his will. Then 
shall our peace be as a river while we remain below, 
and when heart and flesh shall fail, 

Hope shall end In bleat fruition, 
Faith in sight, and prayer in praise. 



Original. 
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BT BSITJAMIX T. CVSHIITO. 

How beautiful is earth, when lightly springing 

Upon her bosom, opes the blue-eyed flower; 
When through the forest, silver-toned, is ringing 

The gay bird's voice, imbued with thrilling power ! 
How beautiful, when wide her graces throwing. 

The queenly rose expands in Summer's ray — 
With blushes comes from Night's embraces glowing. 

And gemm'd with dew-drops woos the kiss of Day ! 

How fair are hills the purple light is wreathing! 

In tranquil bliss the grassy valley lies ; 
And through the wild wood, tender odors breathing. 

The wanton zephyr murmurs as he flies ! 
The soul, deep draughts of happiness receiving, 

Is filled once more with vigor, hope and truth; 
And glad, as erst, in Fancy's dreams believing. 

Regains its own, in Nature's glorious youth ! 

But O ! how sadness broods, when these decaying, 
Fade from the upland and the lowly heath ; 

Leave the sweet path in which our feet are straying, 
And yield their fragrance to the blast of Death! 

When Uie cold wind a funeral dirge is sighing. 
O'er beauteous children of destroying Time; 



And bright^hued songsters from the grove are flying. 
To fold their pinions in a sunnier clime ! 

Then moistened eyes upon the landscape gazing, 

Seek for the blossoms prized and loved, in vain : 
No more their brows 'mid tender verdure raising, 

With splendor robed, they decorate the plain ! - 
No more afar the golden harvest bending 

Waves like an ocean ruffled by the breeze ; — 
No more the rill, its quiet music sending, 

Glides, like a silver thread, beneath the trees! 

All, all is gloom : the forest branches spreading. 

Clad in their garments of unnumbered dyes, 
(Varied as those calm Eve delights in shedding 

With changeful lustre on hesperian skies,) 
Quiver, as spirits of the storm are wailing 

Among the leaves, that rustle as they go ; 
One moment borne upon the tempest sailing — 

Then strewn neglected on the earth below ! 

The sky itself in desolation weeping — 

Draws o'er its face a dim and hazy vail — 
And the broad sun far to the southward sleeping, 

Robbed of its. beams, shines tremulous and pale I 
Around the mountain slow the mists are curling ; 

And in the glen the cataract sweeps by, 
Adown its fall the broken fragments huriing — 

Their echoes mingling with the raven's cry ! 

How sinks the heart with joyous pleasure bounding, 

And thrilled with rapture in a happier hour. 
When Sorrow's chant, thus mournfully resounding, 

Is all the song that lingers in its bower ! 
How backward turns it through the moments fleeting, 

Since first it learned to prize immortal love ; 
And how it trembles in its journey meeting, 

Forms that have long since trod the courts above! 

They come before our eyes, the dear and cherished, 

And as in life they greet us with their smiles; 
Recalling joys that in their absence perished — 

Amid life's billows green and beauteous isles! 
They come like star beams when the spheres are glancing 

With mild effulgence from the arch of night ; 
Around us fondly throng the band entrancing — 

An instant stay — then vanish from our sight ! 

Such, Autumn! such the spectres ever coming 

'Neath thy dread empire, and thy frowning brow; 
Thus, through the past, our spirits ever roaming, 

Call back each pleasure lost with bitter woe ! 
For ah! as flowrets late their scents bestowing — 

As birds whose anthems fill a happier shore; 
So from our hearts the treasured ones are going 

Whose presence gave us all our bliss before! 

But Spring again shall come with gales inspiring. 

And other roses crimson in the light; 
And all forget, their gorgeous charms admiring, 

The myriad ones thy presence touched with blight. 
Yet still the soul, in loneliness reposing. 

Mourns o'er departed shapes, and longs to fly. 
Where they, in fidl perfection now unclosing, 

Bathe in the glories of the upper sky ! 
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MESMERISM.* 

BT ALFBED M. LOBBAIKS. 

Oir a former occasion we were so incautious as to 
say we owed our congregation a talk on animal mag- 
netism. Since then we have thought that it might be 
dispensed with. But as some have, with Shy lock vo- 
racity, pressed the demand, and have laid much stress 
on our confession of judgment, and as, moreover, an 
apostle has said, "Owe no man any thing," we will 
endeavor, in the fear of God, to discharge our debt. 
We would, however, premise that we are too modest 
to decide authoritatively the truth or falsehood of the 
science, so called, especially as some of our citizens, 
who are wise, and, what is far better, truly pious, have 
already pronounced on this point. 

The sole position that we will assume, is, whether 
true or false, the practice of it is abominably wicked. 
Were we to admit either its truth or falsehood, we 
might be laid under obligations to bring forth our argu- 
ments, pro or con ; and so the hour might be wasted, 
without even touching the point which we are roost 
anxious to grapple, to wit, the moral character of the 
thing. And we presume that no gentleman or lady in 
this assembly can be so deeply mesmerized by the 
charm as to deny that the minister of the Gospel has 
to do with moral questions. In this matter we act not 
without precedent. Holy and inspired men of old 
stopped not to argue concerning the truth of such 
things. You find no labored argument in the Bible 
against the pretensions of astrology; but, admitting 
that the conjurers of Egypt wrought miracles with 
Moses, day in and day out, yet the holy prophets de- 
nounce it all as an accursed thing. The law of God 
does not stop to confirm or confute the claims of witch- 
craft, but simply says, "Thou shalt not suffer a witch 
to live." We do not pretend to say that there is no 
science connected with these matters. None could 
successfully practice astrology but those who were 
deeply versed in the elevated science of astronomy. 
Nor do we believe that ancient witchcraft was that 
mean contemptible pretense that is practiced now by 
shriveled dames, who have long since dropped the last 
shred of character they ever wore, and with whom 
even the notoriety of witchcraft has become a desider- 
atum devoutly to be sought for. No, thrae who prac- 
ticed in days of yore were doubtless persons of supe- 
rior knowledge, and well qualified to deceive. And 
they were applied to by 

" The kings and awful lalhers of mankind." 

It is well known that the mysterious influence of the 
load-stone, which has, in modern times, been so suc- 
cessfully applied to navigation, and other useful pur- 
poses, was once basely perverted by jugglers and wiz- 
ards. They made artificial ducks and geese, with me- 
tallic points concealed in their bosoms; and placing 
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them in a large tub of water, by the secret aid of mag- 
nets in the cufis of their sleeves, compelled them to 
swim in every direction, and by unnoticed movements 
of their hands, made them dive and flounce about with 
all the apparent agility of birds of life. 

But to the moral point. Is the practice of animal 
magnetism right? The general answer — the over- 
whelming argument of its advocates here is, it is right 
to practice it, because it is a science. The destruction 
of human life is also a science. Military science has 
been studied by the nations of the earth time imme- 
morial. And although it required wisdom almighty to 
make man, yet a child, with a bare bodkin, may dis- 
solve the mysterious union of soul and body, and send 
his fellow into a world of spirits. But is it right to 
murder men, because we know how to do iti Men 
have also learned the cruel science of so torturing the 
richest bounties of Heaven, by chemical process, as to 
make a ruinous liquid that can madden human society. 
But shall we, because we understand the science of 
distillation, set the moral world on fire ? On our part, 
we say that animal magnetism, taken as a whole, with 
all its prescience, prevision, and blasphemous claims, is 
desperately wicked. Even admitting that it can qual- 
ify a blind-folded fool to pry into the liver and lights 
of another — admitting that it can send one a thousand 
years into eternity, to feel his final state, as has been 
attempted here — admitting that^ it can ransack the bu- 
reau of heaven, and expose the secrets of God on 
earth — admitting it can do all this, yet is the practice 
of it wrong — morally wrong; because, 

1. The will of God should be our chief rule. To 
be lost and swallowed up in the will of God is the high- 
est climax of Christian perfection. How can he who 
prays daily, "Thy will be done," deliberately renounce 
God, by resigning his soul and body, for the time being, 
to the will of a wicked magnetizer 1 What is it that 
an unholy alien might not do with you 1 He might 
will you, for his own sport, to blaspheme the God who 
made you — to crucify the Son of God afresh, and put 
him to open shame. While your own will is thus en- 
slaved, suppose death should come ! A pious Chris- 
tian once said that he would not apostatize one momaU 
for all the treasures of earth ; " for," said be, " who 
knows but that very moment might be the one that 
should determine the bounds of my habitation?" 

2. The Christian is represented as the temple of 
God — " know ye not that your bodies are the temples 
of the Holy Ghost? If any man pollute the temple of 
God, him will God destroy." What Christian can give 
his body and soul into the hands of an unprincipled 
buflbon, to be made to act the elephant, the dog, the 
monkey, for the sport of a mixed multitude of uncir- 
cumcised Philistines? Can you expect that you will 
still be the habitation of the Spirit while you thus de- 
grade yourselves beyond all that is called human ? 

3. We should glorify God in all that we do. Can 
any man show that the practice of this thing can glo- 
rify God? We are aware that those who would im- 
pose on you profess a high regard for religion. And, 
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trnly, a man would be a very fool to attempt to blind- 
fold, or ensnare the pious citizens of swee^ Aubam, 
without bringing some religion with him. Who does 
not know that your faith, as a Church, is spoken of 
throughout our state 1 Do you not recollect that a few 
months since the famous conjurer and fortune-teller, 
Dr. J., came along? and you know he had a little relig- 
ion. He was a church-going man. He was deeply 
imbued with that popular kind of charity which loves 
all Churches alike. He would attend the Presbyterian 
church on one Sabbath, and the Methodist church on 
the next, because he could tell the fortunes of all. He 
had gathered up between four and five hundred dollars 
in these "diggins;" and his confessional was crowded. 
You remember the last SSabbath he worshiped with us, 
and what particular attention we paid him, while we 
preached, "The works of the flesh are these — witch- 
craft." On Monday his office was abandoned. On 
Tuesday, seeing that the hope of his gains was gone, 
he took the northern stage, .and away he went, cursing 
and swearing, lakeward, as though hell sent him on 
end. Alas ! alas ! His religion was like the morning 
cloud, and the early dew. , Those transient visitors of 
ours commonly bring some religion with them, but al- 
ways carry off more of the Dei Gratia in their pockets 
than the grace of God in their hearts. 

Again, you remember a few weeks since we were 
visited by a horse-thief. And he brought a glorious 
plenitude of religion along with him. Religion ! yes, 
indeed, they must have religion before they can even 
steal horses in sweet Aubam. Yes, he came limping 
along the road, until overtaken by a traveler, who was 
riding one horse and leading another. He told his sor- 
rowful tale — he had an appointment to preach in town 
that night, but was so lame he was afraid the congre- 
gation would be disappointed. The unsuspicious trav- 
eler gave him a lift. Who would not? He must be 
an irreclaimable infidel, indeed, who would not help a 
preacher on, especially to presfth to the church-going 
people of Aubarn. The preacher was well pleased 
with the gait of the horses, and pre-determined that 
they should be his before the rising of another sun. 
Arriving early in town, and finding there was no par- 
ticular appointment out, he visited the jsil and devout- 
ly prayed, and exhorted the prisoners, telling them, as 
he retired, that he might probably return in a few days, 
which promiee he did most sacredly keep; for in a few 
days he was safely anchored in limbo; and he is now 
a stationed preacher; and although only a yearling, he 
has a fair prospect of being stationed soon in the capi- 
tal, with the extra privilege of three years. 

4. God has forbidden us to attempt to pry into futu- 
rity by any unnatural and ungracious means. He has 
forbidden it, because all such pretences are productive 
of evil practices. If animal magnetism were true, in 
all its claims, what an awful auxiliary of crime would 
it be! What frauds, what murder^, what extensive 
robberies might be committed through it! Some have 
been a little hurt by a former expression which we 
made in regard to those who had swallowed ** the whole 



horse, hoof and mane." We did not intend this to ap- 
ply to all who have witnessed its exhibitions ; for the 
public were moved by various motives. We did mean 
that those who believed it, with all its presumptuous 
claims of clairooyance, prescience^ and prevision^ had 
swallowed the whole horse, hoof and mane; and we 
now add, by way of apology, collar and harness, rough- 
shod and steel-toed ; for be who has a credulity that 
can digest it, might well thrive and fatten on aqua fortis 
soup seasoned with scupper-nails. 

Finally. We will say, if this science — here let us 
pause while we exclaim, wonderful science ! for M. 
Deluce, one of its ablest advocates, says, " The way to 
understand it is to magnetize;" and he charges us par- 
ticularly not to reason for three weeks before we under- 
take the study — wonderful study ! All other sciences 
call into operation the whole mental laboratory of hu- 
manity; but THE SCIENCE claps a sovereign quietus— a 
royal gag on the whole posse comilatus of man — the 
soul! But to resume — if this science be true, it is a 
more fearful prognostic of the world's end than all the 
premonitory signs and symptoms of Millerism; for if 
it has come to this, that ungodly men can elude the vig- 
ilance of heaven, and pass unseen the angelic guards, 
and traverse a thousand years into futurity — if blind- 
folded villains may lurk through the aromatic groves of 
paradise, yea, eve-drop around the throne of the Eter- 
nal, surely the earth is groaning for her final torch. 
The post-diluvian fathers, it is true, aspired to heaven. 
The thought itself was unmixed blasphemy. The 
means, however, which they proposed was sterling in- 
dustry. They attempted to build a stair- way of brick 
and mortar. But animal magnetism, the most accom- 
plished Ginney Quockison that ever figured in the 
nineteenth century, presumes to rush to heaven with- 
out a rope or rat-line, foot-hold or hand-hold, faith or 
works ! And well may we exclaim, " Great is Diana 
of the Ephesians !" but animal magnetism is power- 
full i/ great \ 

Some who are deeply pious have been afiiicted to 
see the works of darkness triumph; but, brethren, be 
not dismayed. There hath no temptation befallen you, 
but what has been common to the Church at sundry 
periods. The oppressed Israelites were highly elated 
when they heard that Moses had confirmed his mission 
before the court of Egypt by signs, and wonders, and 
mighty miracles. But they were much depressed 
again when their sneering masters answered, "Our 
magicians did the same." However, patience had her 
perfect work. Moses carried them all beyond their 
soundings. Egypt acknowledged the finger of God, 
and Israel triumphed. In the days of Saul, the pious 
of his army were afflicted and greatly dismayed to hear 
that their apostolic king had sought for information at 
the mouth of a witch, and sought successfully. But, 
at the same time, the devoted David, their future sov- 
ereign, sought legitimately at the hand of God, and re- 
ceived the most direct oral answers. 

Let nothing shake you from your steadfastness. If 
one should come, and, in our public square, should bring 
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down fire from heaven, in the sight of all the people, re- 
member it is nothing more than what God has foreseen — 
nothing mpre than what God foretold in the isle of Pat- 
mos. Religion is unalterably the same, and the saints 
of God shall live, and sing, and shine, and shout, while 
the devil and all his works shall welter in the blackness 
of darkness fur ever and ever. Amen. 



Original. 
SCRIPTURAL PORTRAITURES OF WOMAN.* 

BT MRS. L. F. MOaOAN. 
THE RIVAL SISTERS. 

Years had passed away since Rebekah went forth 
from her native Haran with tabret, song, harp, and 
train befitting the betrothed bride of Abraham's heir. 
The simplicity which characterized the manners of the 
inhabitants in her girlhood's days still reigned there, 
and the S^ian maidens yet watered the flocks of their 
sires beside the well at evening tide. Laban, the son 
of Bethuel, was now the father of a family,, and his 
younger daughter, Rachel, kept his sheep. Again a 
traveler approaches the place where the shepherds were 
gathered together; but he comes not attended by a lord- 
ly escort. An exile from the house of his parents, 
bearing with him the curse of an offended brother, 
from whose vengeance he flees, a solitary pilgrim, is 
that wearied youth. He introduces himself to Rachel 
as Rebekah's son, and the varied emotions of his heart, 
as he reflects upon the endearments of his forsaken 
home, his recent lonely wanderings, and his present 
meeting with one of his mother's kindred, seek relief 
in tears. His cousin hastens home to inform her father 
of the professed claims of the young stranger to his 
hospitaUty, and Laban goes eagerly to meet him. Well 
might his affections yearn toward the child of his long 
parted sister; and, doubtless, his tenderness triumphed 
over his avarice when, on being informed by Jacob of 
the cause of his removal from his own country, he 
said, "Surely thou art my bone and my flesh;" thus 
intimating his willingness to receive him as a resident 
in his house. But ere the lapse of a month he discov- 
ers that the services of his nephew exceeded the trifling 
donation of his board; and, in order to be just to him, 
as well as to insure continued emolument to himself, 
he proposes a bargain of mutual interest. A transient 
association had sufl[iced to render the abode of Laban 
attractive to Jacob. He loved Rachel, and in the fervor 
of his devotion, exclaimed, " I will serve thee seven 
years for Rachel, thy younger daughter." Nor did 
the rate at which he valued her ever appear, to his 
cooler judgment, as exorbitant Although, as we learn 
from his subsequent indignant and eloquent appeal to 
his dishonest and penurious father-in-law, the period of 
his service was one of surpassing toil and hardship, we 
are told, also, by the inspired penman, that it "seemed 
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unto him but a few days for the love he had unto her." 
What female reader, in the perusal of those significant 
words, does not exclaim, in reference to Rachel, "Hap- 
py woman, to have been the object of such unmeasured 
affection !" And, after such an annunciation, who can 
restrain his anger toward the culpable Laban at the 
imposition practiced on an attachment so disinterested 
and enduring, in the substitution of Leah for his prom- 
ised bride ? The part that the sisters took in the de- 
ception has always been a subject of perplexity to my 
mind. I cannot suppose that Leah was a willing part- 
ner in her father's fraud. I have rather imagined her 
expostulating with him on the reprehensibleness of hia 
purpose, and the victim, not the abettor of his unjustifi- 
able duplicity. I have marveled that Rachel, on being 
made acquainted with the intention of her father, did 
not devise some means of informing her lover of it, and 
thus guarding him against its accomplishment But 
the distinguishing characteristic of woman, in that age, 
appears to have been submission, and Laban's daugh- 
ters were probably condemned to silent acquiescence. 
Even if we suppose that Leah was not reluctant to 
avoid the disgrace which the custom of the country 
seems to have attached to the elder sister if the younger 
were given in marriage before her— even if we regard 
her as voluntarily acceding to the request of her father, 
yet her subsequent afllictions must excite our sympa- 
thy. The indifference of her husband, though a just 
punishment of her dissimulation, must have made her 
life a very sad one. How often must her heart have 
been pierced and wounded by his neglect; and if he 
refrained from direct upbraidings, we must give him 
credit for remarkable forbearance. Her most rigid cen- 
surer can scarcely fail to be touched by her reproachful 
remonstrance with her sister — " Is it a small matter that 
thou hast taken away my husband?" Nor was Rachel 
much happier than herself. Though blessed with the 
love of her husband, she envied her sister the title of 
mother, a relation particularly coveted by the matrons 
of Abraham's race. And when we consider the dim, 
yet darling hope they cherished of giving to a ruined 
world its expected Savior, we are prepared to commis- 
erate the feelings of Rachel, and to rejoice with her 
when she acknowledged the goodness of God in the 
birth of Joseph. Little, indeed, could her brightest and 
roost sanguine anticipations have predicted the illustri- 
ous destiny of her son ; yet we may almost fancy some 
vague token of his future greatness haunted her vision, 
and created her eager yearning for the epithet of moth- 
er. But she lived not to witness the dawning of his 
after glory. Who can ponder, without emotion, the 
brief recital of Rachel's death and burial? During the 
progress of a long and tedious journey, while " there 
was yet but a little way to come to Ephrath," a town 
afteiward so renowned in the history of her posterity, 
the beloved wife of Jacob breathes her last; and he 
who had so tenderly regarded her, and purchased her 
of her father at the price of fourteen years* servitude, 
"set a pillar upon her grave," a memorial of his affec- 
tion, and of the spot where her form was left to molder 
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And modem travelen tell us that pillar still remains. 
Thoasands of years have gone by, oommotioos innu- 
merable have rocked the world, and hardly a trace can 
be found of the proud cities and nations which have 
since sprung into existence and palsed away for ever; 
yet is the eye of the pilgrim through Palestine directed 
to the tomb of Rachel, designated by the simple stone 
erected by a husband's love. And how perseveringly 
was that love exemplified through the successive years 
of Jacob's after career in the preference at all times be- 
stowed on the children of Rachel. The sons of Leah 
were well acquainted with this fact, and Judah urged it 
in behalf of Benjamin, when pleading for his life with 
the unknown governor of Egypt. "His brother is 
dead, and he alone is left of his mother, and his father 
loveth him." Leah seems to have survived her sister 
some years, but we have no farther history of her, ex- 
cept that she was buried in the cave of Machpelah. 

LOVE. 
''And Jacob served seven years for Rachel ; and they seemed 
unto him but a few days, for the love he had to her," Oenesis. 

Twice ieven yean that suitor wrought, 

To win that maiden's hand, 
And yet to his impassioned thought 
So precious was the boon he sought. 

They seem'd a light demand. 

Consumed by drought throughout the day,* 

And by the frost at night. 
While others wrapt in slumber lay. 
He chaa'd his weariness away, 

And watch'd till morning light. 

Her covetous exacting sire, 

Sordid and selfish too, 
Ten seveial times had chang'd bis hire,t 
And oft provoked his manly ire, 

And robbed him of his due. 

Yet patiently he bore each whim, 

When most severely tried, 
His was a love no cloud could dim. 
The boon he asked was more to him 

Than all the world beside. 

And when deception came to cheat 

His treasured hopes at last. 
His hatred of the foul deceit. 
Could not forbid his love repeat 

The ytjars of toil he'd past. 

Hath such a love its radiance thrown, 

Reader, across thy road ? 
Whatever sorrows thou hast known, 
Call not thy lot an adverse one. 

But render praise to God. 

I would not yield the priceless sign 

Of love as strong as this, 
In barter for Oolconda's mine. 
Or brightest crown that fame could twine ; 

But deem it richest bliss. 



How many persons spend their time and strength in 
obtaining something in t^e prospective, which when 
in their poeeescion but poorly repays them for their 
trouble. 



^ See Genesis xzzi, 40. t See Genesis zxxi, 41. 
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DOMESTIC HAPPINESS. 

Ah ! what so refreshing, so soothing, so satisfying as 
the placid joys at home ! 

See the traveler— does duty call him for a season to 
leave his beloved circle! The image of his earthly 
happiness continues vivid in his remembrance, it quick- 
ens him to diligence, it mdces him hail the hour which 
sees his purpose accomplished, and his face turned to- 
ward home; it communes with him as he journeys, 
and he hears the promise which causes him to hope, 
*< Thou shalt know also, that the tabernacle shall be in 
peace, and thou shalt visit thy tabernacle, and not sin." 
O ! the joyful re-union of a divided family — the pleas- 
ures of renewed interview and conversation afier days 
of absence. 

Behold the man of science— he drops the laborious 
and painful research — closes his volume— smooths his 
wrinkled brow — leaves his study, and unbending him- 
self, stoops to the capacities, yields to the wishes, and 

mingles with the diversions of his children. 

« 

" He will not blush thai hath a father's heart. 
To take, in childish play, a childish part; 
But bends his sdlrdy neck, to play the toy 
That youth takes pleasure in, to please his boy." 

Take the man of trade — what reconciles him to the 
toil of business? What enables him to endure the 
fastidiousness and impertinence of customers 1 What 
rcfwards him for so many hours of tedious confinement? 
By and by the season of intercourse will behold the de- 
sire of his eyes and the children of his love, by whom 
he resigns his ears; and in their wel&re and smiles he 
will find his recompense. 

Yonder comes the laborer — ^he has borne the burden 
and heat of the day ; the descending son has released 
him of his toil ; and he is hastening home to enjoy re- 
pose. Half way down the lane, by the side of which 
stands his cottage, his children run io meet him. One 
he carries and one he leads. The companion of his 
humble life is ready to furnish him with his plain re- 
past See his toil-worn countenance assume an air of 
cheerfuhiess ! his hardahips are forgotten ; fatigue van- 
ishes; he eats and is satisfied. The evening fair, he 
walks with uncovered head around his garden— enters 
again, and retires to rest! and, **the rest of a laboring 
man is sweet, whether he eats little or much." Inhalv 
itant of this lowly dwelling! who can be indifferent to 
thy comfort? Peace be to this house! — Rev. Wm, 
Joy. 



LUTHER. 

Isr a collection of autographs at Vienna, which was 
sold in the year 1838, there was a letter of six pages 
quarto addressed by Martin Luther to the Elector John, 
and dated July 9th, 1530. This bijou was bought for 
two hundred florins by the Grand Duke of Lucca. A 
letter from Swedenborg, written with his blood in his 
prison at Dresden, was also purchased by the Grand 
Duke for fifty florins. 
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Original. 
'TIS AUTUMN. 

BT ME8. M. B. HABLA.V. 

*TiB Autumn, the withered leaves are spread 

All o*er the desolate plain, 
But I never shall walk through the cooling shade 

When the summer returns again. 

I no more shall see the green grass spring, 

Nor the vernal flowrets bloom, 
But the birds of the snowy time shall sing 

Their matins around my tomb. 

dark would it be to my spirit to know 
That my years are all numbered here — 

That I leave behind all I lov'd to go 
To a country I know not where. 

But I go not to visit a stranger land, 
I go to my Father's home, 

1 shall clasp a departed brother*8 hand 

Who is waiting for me to come. 

And well-known faces shall meet mine eyes. 

And well-known voices mine ear, 
When I greet the dear friends in paradise 

Who left me in sorrow here. 

For I know they are thera on Elysian plain 
' Neath the bowers that bloom for the blest — 

They weep no more — their sorrow and pain, 
Are lost in a Sabbath of rest. 

And the leaves wither not on that summer shore, 

And the flowers are always fair. 
For the blight of the chilling wind is o'er, 

And Autumn comes never there. 



Original. 
THE LOST IS FOUND. 
Wet echo now the harps of heav'n 

Unto a sweeter strain 1 
A wand*ring sinner has returned ; 

The lost is found again. 
The angels saw the bitter tear 

Fall from the rebePs eye. 
And now they tune their harps of gold — 

To tell it in the sky— 
They cry, "a wanderer returns 

From sin and folly's msze; 
Behold he leaves the paths of sin 

To walk in virtue's ways." 
Harp, raise thy voice, prolong the strain ! 

He seeks a nobler prize; 
Casting the joys of earth away 

He aims to gain the skie»— 
He seeks to join that blissful throng 

Whose ferments shine so bright — 
Who wash'd them in the crimson flood, 

And now are cloth'd in whitr. 

8 



Our God receives him for his son. 
His sins are all forgiv'n, 

He longs to pass from earth away, 
And join our songs in heav'n. 



Original. 
OBLIVION. 

BT MRS. X. B. HARLAV. 
I 

Oblivioit ! come like some dark blast, 
Bend here thy swsy and sweep 

Remembrance of the gloomy past 
To thy unfathom'd deep. 

O there are scenes for ever flown 
Whose memory wounds me yet. 

And gloomy hours that I have known 
' Twere mercy to forget. 

For there were partings, not to meet 

Again upon the shore- 
Yes, broken ties, and 'twould be sweet 

To dream of these no more. 

And the false friends that I have met. 
Have worship'd, lov'd the most. 

And found so false ! O to forget 
That they betrayed my trust! 

And O the suffering and the grief 
That I so long have known, 

' Twould give my lonely heart relief 
To have their memoiy gone. 

But there were scenes too bright to last. 
Whose memory transport brings— 

Choice fragmenti of the gloomy past 
Round which my fond heart dings. 

Could I forget the soothing tone 
Of that sweet voice and soft, 

That whisper'd bliss when I was lone, 
And sooth*d my heart so oft? 

Could I forget the fnend so true, 
The smile, the tear long past. 

The parting kiss when well I knew 
That it must be the last? 

Could I forget the face so fair 

Of her who psss'd away — 
The love of him who slumbers there 

Beneath a weight of clay ? 

Could I forget the days that were, 
When gladness deck'd my brow. 

And roses on my cheeks were fair. 
Though they be pallid now. 

No, brilliant scenes, though paas'd away 

I love your memory yet — 
Oblivion, bend not here thy sway. 

For I must not forget 
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NOTICES. 

Woman an Enxoxa ; or, Lif« and iU JRevealinga. By the 
Author qf^^ Conquest and Self-Conquest." NewYork: Harper 
^ Brothere.—Thia 10 a tale of earlier timeii, which, like others 
from the fame pen, may do both good and harm. lui moral is 
well Intended, and Ita *<revealings" of character are doubtless 
claimed ae Just. Not disputing either point, we must repeat 
that every person who reads i novel runs the hazard of erring 
In her estimate of real life and character; and if she escapes 
that danger, she cannot escape the formation of too strong an 
appetite for fictkms. A woman whose days and nighta are 
spent in reading novels, may a£ford to be the wedded of a dis- 
sipated lord. Rum and romances are Just about equal in their 
power to intoxicate and stultify their victims. We are afraid 
that this honest declaration may rob us of coming favors from 
the publishers of books. But we can conscientiously add — 
hoping that it will secure us from this misfortune— that the au- 
thor of "Conquest and Self-Conquest" is one of the charmed 
novelista of the age, and that whoever reads such works should 
make haste to purchase these. The following introductory will 
assure our readers of the general aim of this little work, and of 
the writer's skill in the use of language. 

" The inconsistencies of woman ! What a fruitful theme has 
this proved to the playwright, the novelist, the satirist 1 Under 
all changes of climate, government, religion, she is represented 
as constant only to her inconstancy. In the sunny south, under 
the sway of the refined, luxurious, yet despotic Augustus, and 
while the tasteful mythology of Greece still bound earth's 
choicest spirits in its witchery, the poet exclaims, < Varium et 
mutiibile temper femina ;' and in the frozen north, among the 
fne and sturdy Scots, and under the influence of the strictest 
of all Christian sectj^ an artist, at once faithful and chivalric, 
depicts her as 

* Uncertain, coy, and hard to please, 
And variable as the shade 
By the light, quiv'ring aspen made.' 

**But have the authors of these portraitures investigated the 
philosophy of the subject they were illustrating ? Have they 
discovered from what sun Uie picture caught its dazzling 
lights— from what clouds its dark shadows % 

" The wind, the wave, the cloud, capricious as seem their 
changes, move obedient to law. Is it not possible that even 
woman's fitful moods are not without a governing principle 7 
and may not this principle be detected by noting her varying 
aspects, and the influences under which they have been exhib- 
ited? Removing, as it were, fold by fold, the wrappings with 
which conventional forms have concealed her heart too often 
even from hemlf, let us lay bare its sources of thought and 
feeling. In these pristine elements of being we may, per- 
chance, find harmony, consistency, unity ; one spirit pursuing 
one aim, yet, like the 'delicate Ariel,' by means changing with 
the characters to be addressed, the impression to be created, or 
the resistance to be overcome." 

Modi op Baptism: A Correspondence between Rev. How- 
ard Maleom and Rev. N. L. Rice. With Remarks by the lat- 
ter. Lexington^ Ky. 1843.— The correspondence in this pam- 
phlet indicates haste and forgetfulness on the pan of Mr. Mal- 
eom. Zeal for little things, which have almost an exorcising 
virtue in the opinion of their advocates, is apt to degenerate 
and become superstition, which all know to be dim-sighted. 
Mr. Rice observes much dignity in the discussion. We regret 
that he was compelled to decline a ** banter," oflTered consis- 
tently by a man of the world, but conveyed with ill grace 
through a Christian minister. The "Remarks" in this pam- 
phlet are a valuable summary of arguments in favor of the 
Scriptural sacrament of baptism and of its modes. We refer 
to these Remarks on our next page. 

Alison*s Histobt op Enaopi.— Numbers 14 and 15 of this 
work have reached us from Harper A; Brothers. The series of 
valuable works which these gentlemen are now publishing in 
numbers, are so cheap that all can afford to purchase them. It 
is desirable that their worth and low price may be generally 
understood. A valuable library may be obtained in Uiis form 
toft a very small consideration. 



Dbath ; or, Medorus* Dream. By the Author qf " Ahas%u- 
ryu.'''' New York : Harper 4- Brothers.— The young poet^we 
suppose him to be young— has given us here a book of musings, 
upon which, as a whole, we cannot pass sentence. We leave 
that serious office to the critics. But we can say that some pas- 
sages in it are, to us, highly poetical, And we doubt not the 
volume will interest those who have a relish for bold imagin- 
ings and high-wrought description. 

The plan of the poem is as follows : Medorus laments the 
reign of Death, and views with sadness the multiplication of 
his victims. He exclaims— 

"< Darkness sUU, 
Impenetrable darkness, ever hangs 
Like a thick curtain round my fainting soul. 
While, as an hideous omen, Death sits there, 
And points me ever, with a moldering hand, 
To his sad, eyeless aspect. Let me weep. 
Let blistering tears roll always down my cheek, 
Let me sit here in solitude and sigh, 
And count the hours that bear me to the tomb. 
Where Silence black, and cold Oblivion's power, 
For ever hold their wan and stirless reign. 
O, let me weep and moan at man's drear lot- 
Smiles are for angels only, tears for men.' " 

Thus he complains till at last 

" Sleep came upon the wooing winds, and breathed 
Upon his lids, singing his heart to rest. 
Then Fancy, sweetest spirit of the skies. 
That timid starts from Reason's chilling gaze, 
Though ever ready she, with sunny stores 
Unseen, to comfort man, flew swiftly down 
From out blue heaven, upon her rainbow wings, 
And sat beside him on the silken turf- 
Then held her magic mirror to his mind, 
And bade Medorus wake to realms of bliss. 
Unto the light of knowledge and of love." 

He wakes, and " ecstatic blisses quiver in his soul." 

" Then Fancy touch 'd Medorus' brow, and quick 
His soul leap'd forth in disembodied bliss. 
And like an angel lay upon the air. 

In that deep trance of immortality, 
Beyond the reach of mortal words to speak, 
Beyond conception's ever-active power. 
Long had Medorus lain in speechless Joy. 
****** 

If from his dreams 
The spirit had not roused him with soft words. 
As gentle as the sweet JEolian winds 
That sing the rose to sleep- 
Spreading her wings 
To catch the liquid breeze, she bade him mount 
Up through the balmy ether, there to bask 
In sunset's vermeil hues; and there behold 
The sun's last rays flash through the amber air, 
And gild with golden fire the shadowy moon. 
Whose silver crescent o'er the eastern hills 
Faint gleams upon the sight." 

In the flight and pauses, by various manifestations Medoms 
is instructed that Death is a change or a development of life. 
The spirit says 

" * That life is not one form, or phase, or part, 

But an harmonious whole. 
Whose ever-shifting scenes and acts display 

New beauties unto time. 
Life passes not with youth, nor manhood's prime, 

Though wonderful the change ; 
But wiser age advances with pure thoughts, 

More happy for the soul. 
Time passes not with morning, nor with noon, 

Though many shadows fall ; 
But evening comes, with its far-struggling beams, 

And with its twilight mists : 
Yet still, Medorus, angel-minds perceive 
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Ab much of beauty in yon seuing sun 

As in meridian day. 
Spirit fraternal ! O, how haplees man, 
If in darlc passions and in erring flesh, 

Unchanging he should dwell. 
In tedious struggle through the loathsome world, 

With life a ling'ring curse. 
With furrowed brow, and feverish, grief-bent form, 

He'd pass his lengthen'd years— 
And what God's mercy makes a glory now, 

A burning pain would be. 
If but the light of knowledge could shine through 

Man's darkened mind— 
If but the fire of sacred truth could touch 

His stagnant heart. 
And melt the chains that curb its swelling tide, 

Then would he know 
That in the hour the fluttering breath sliall leave 

His trembling lips— 
That in the hour his senseless frame shall lie 

A mass of dust~ 
In that same hour his being takes new form. 
And wings her way to a far happier clime 

Than earth can furnish here.' " 

The following passage is very happy : 

" Beneath their feet, slow wheeling on its path, 
Waking seraphic strains of starry song. 
Earth circled on its calm, harmonious way, 
Array'd in all those verdant, those abundant charms. 
Which God, when light from gloomy darkness sprang. 
With ever-graceful and full-bounteous hand, 
Around her lovely form then freely cast 
First, as they look'd, there rose upon the sight 
Long, waving chains of happy-smiling hills, 
Uprising gently from the sloping vales. 
As if to woo the rustling noon-tide winds: 
Next, wide-expansive, music-making seas, 
Across whose placid, soflrsuspiring tides 
The playful breezes fly, on tireless wings. 
Then, 'neath their wondering eyes at once display 'd, 
Behold, in one for-sweeping, lovely view. 
The broad green vesture of the quick'ning sod 
Trembling with heat, and glowing into life 
Under the warm sim's vivifying beams ; 
The desert's Uiirsty plains gemm'd with their green 
And cool oases, bright mid barren sands ; 
Rivers whose pearly tides stretch 'd far away 
Through fertile lands to ocean's emerald brink , 
And lakes that seem'd, in their transparent depths. 
The crystal eyes of earth. Here mountains, hills, 
And winding dales, fair seas, and shining lakes, 
And silvery streams, gay-blooming boughs, and flowery 

turf, 
Conspire, in all their loveliest power, to make 
The warm, the fresh, the pure, and beauteous form 

Of this enamell'd world." 

If we mistake not, Mr. Tyler, a son of the President, is the 
authw of this poem. 

PmxPABJLTiws OF ELoatxBMCB. An Oration pronounced 
b^ore the Oeneeee Lyceum, at the Annual Exhibition qf the 
Qeneeee Weeleyan Seminary^ Idmc^ N. Y., Sej^. 27, 1843. 
By Rev. Joseph Cro««.— This author is (imperium in imperio) 
eloquent on eloquence. We cannot dwell on the performance, 
but if any would have an idea of what eloquence is, let him 
procure thjs address, and he will have the thing in description 
and in life. Rhetoric, History, Menul Philosophy, the Use of 
Language, Poetry, familiarity with the best Models, and a Good 
Elocution, are well laid down as "Preparatives of Eloquence.*' 
Under the head of Modele Mr. Cross speaks thus of the living 
and the dead : 

**Beecher's intellect is gigantic, and his oratory overwhelm- 
ing. Channing's eloquence, lilce the majestic river that widens 
and deepens in its seaward course, was a steady flow of golden 
thought, gradually accumulating power and pathos to the end 
8 



of the discourse. Beecher is like the plunge of Niagara. Hii 
mighty strokes are sudden and startling as a clap of thnnder in 
a cloudless sky. They come like the fitful blasts of the tem- 
pest, like the bursting of a cloud upon the mountains. His elo- 
quence is emphatically ' logic on fire.' He climbs the Olym- 
pian heights of argument, and thence hurls down upon his ad- 
versary Demosthenian thunder." 

The following beautiful paragraph closes this admirable ad- 
dress: 

" Humanity is never so divine as when it ascends to this sov- 
ereignty over mind. The orator, the orator, A« is the king ! To 
his sceptre bows the subjectrwul ! The minds of millions own 
his empire ! His ait is second only to the voice of God ! He is 
able to unchain the mightiest impulses of thought, and guide 
the blended sympathies of earth and heaven ! Hail, God-like 
man ! who canst rouse, at will, the indignation or the pity of 
congregated thousands ; inspire their spirits with the storm-like 
rage of war, or transfuse their glowing hearts with the power 
and blessedness of the love of Jesus !" 

Farbwbll Addbiss, delivered July 70y 1843, btfore the Sti^ 
dents of Amenta Seminary y on the Occasion of Resigning the 
Office of Principal qf that Institution. By Rev. D. W. Clark, 
M. jL— Mr. Clark is a well known and valued contributor to 
the Methodist Quarterly Review; and to his useful pen we are 
indebted for an article in this number of the Repository, which 
is a favor highly prized, and the frequent repetition of it is 
greatly desired. His "Address" is sober and practical on the 
subject of education. 

An Obation, delivered in Natchez, on the Fourth «f July, 
1843. By William Mason GtTss.- This is a respectable pro- 
duction, and contains many intereeting references to those times 
which tried men's souls. 



EDITOR'S TABLE. 

Baptism.— We present our readers, in this number, a "Qnee- 
tion and Reply" on the above subject. We have before re- 
ceived letters containing important questions in regard to the 
doctrines and morals of religion. They were, however, for the 
most part anonymous. In the present instance the real name 
of a highly respected member of the Church accompanies the 
communication. While we cannot pledge ourselves to reply 
to all who shall in this open manner interrogate us, we feel thtt 
it is proper to pay more regard to queries thus propounded. In- 
deed, we know not but that, within ceruin limits, our readers 
may claim this at our hands. The "answer" was written in 
great haste; and as it was the last article "set up "for this Bun»- 
ber of tlie Repository— for we do not always print the signa- 
tures, or forms, in successive order from the first to the last— oar 
space was limited to less than two pages. We may resume the 
subject hereafter. 

In the meantime, we add in this Table the following extract 
from the pamphlet, " Mode of Baptism," noticed in the prece- 
ding page. It is the language of Rev. N. L. Rice, than whom 
no western divine is probably better qualified to speak on this 
subject. He says— 

"I cannot believe that the Baptists only have correctly un- 
derstood the meaning of the Greek word baptizo. Mr. Canon 
says: 'My position is, that it always signifies to dip; never 
expressing any thing but mode.' But he fUrther remarks: 
'Now, as I have all the lexicographers and commentators 
against me in this opinion,' A;c. I think I may safely leave 
the unprejudiced reader to decide whether it is more likely that 
Mr. Carson is wrong, or that all lexicographers and commenta- 
tors have mistaken the meaning of this word. Many of our 
Baptist brethren, however, admit that it also means to over- 
whelm. But overwhelm is not a word of mode. When, there- 
fore, it means overwhelm, it is certainly a general term, ex- 
pressing the thing done, but not the mode of doing iL But still 
they are against the lexicons and many of the best translations 
of the Scriptures, which make the won! mean to toash, cleanse. 
I think it altogether likely that the lexicons and translatioiH 
are right, and our Baptist brethren wrong." 
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